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PREFACE 

THE  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1877.  Its 
success  induced  the  author  to  extend  his  researches  and  to 
issue  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  six  years  later.  His 
qualifications  for  such  a  task  were  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
i;  for  Bright,  an  unwearied  patience  in  the  collection  of  his 
£j  material,  and  residence  in  Bright' s  neighbourhood,  which 
S  enabled  him  to  consult  his  hero's  early  associates.  The  book, 
however,  was  so  encumbered  with  detail  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  reduce  it  for  the  present  edition.  Nothing  of 
moment  is  omitted,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  work  have  been  preserved.  As  the  last  edition 
was  published  six  years  before  Bright' s  death  the  present  editor 
has  added  a  brief  supplementary  chapter  continuing  the  story  to 
the  end.  The  value  of  the  work  is  increased  by  a  Prelude 
consisting  of  Mr.  Birrell's  address  at  Rochdale  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  Bright's  Centenary  last  November. 

u. 

LONDON,  1912. 
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PRELUDE 

JOHN  BRIGHT* 

BY  AUGUSTINE  BIEBELL 

I  AM  by  this  time  a  very  hardened  speaker,  and  have  long  since 
lost  all  compassion  for  my  audience.  Why  should  I  have  any 
compassion  ?  I  have  myself  suffered  many  things  at  the  mouths 
of  many  orators,  and  if  I  have  suffered  why  should  not  you  ? 
But  I  admit  that  on  this  especial  occasion  I  am  beset  with 
something  which  reminds  me  of  what  I  used  to  feel  and  which 
I  suppose  I  may  perhaps  call  modesty.  I  am  beset  with  shyness. 
It  really  does  seem  to  me  something  which  savours  of  imperti- 
nence that  I  should  invite  the  people  of  Rochdale  to  come  and 
hear  me  talk  about  John  Bright.  I  really  feel  it  almost  an 
outrage. 

What  can  I  say  really  worthy  of  so  great  an  occasion  ?  I 
feel  that  all  I  can  do  is  to  take  pains  to  do  my  best.  Ah,  yes. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  "  Hear,  hear,"  but  that  involves  some 
serious  consequences  for  you — for  whenever  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
take  pains  to  do  my  best  I  feel  myself  constrained  and  forced  to 
abandon  the  easy  facilities,  the  spontaneities,  the  parentheses 
and  vagrant  fancies  of  the  spoken  word. 

Whenever  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  my  best  I  take  to  my  pen 
and  produce  a  manuscript.  Silence  !  However,  I  assure  you, 
as  in  all  human  things,  there  is  compensation  about  this,  for 
my  manuscript  will  take  a  shorter  time  to  read  than  my  speech, 
had  I  left  myself  free,  would  have  taken  me  to  deliver.  There 
is  compensation  in  that.  Therefore,  without  any  more  ado  and 
regardless  of  your  feelings — I  produce  out  of  my  pocket  my 
manuscript  and  proceed  to  read  it.  But  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
do  so  after  a  fashion  which  will  at  all  events  enable  my  voice  to 
reach  to  the  end  of  this  very  beautiful  and  excellent  hall,  about 
the  acoustic  properties  of  which  I  know  nothing,  for  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  and  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  been  in  Rochdale. 

This  is  primarily  a  meeting  of  Lancashire  men  and  women, 
of  Lancashire  Members  of  Parliament,  and  other  representative 

*  An  address  delivered  at  Rochdale  on  November  16,  1911. 
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bodies,  to  do  honour  in  the  place  of  his  birth  and  habitation  to 
a  famous  Lancashire  man "  on  tiid  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  first  infant  cry.  •  My  right  to  be  here,  my  only  right,  is  that 
I,  too,  by  birth  and.  breeding  belong  to  the  County  Palatine. 
Now,  if  the  promoters  of  this  meeting  had  been  wiser  men  than 
they  are — they  are  wise,  but  they  might  have  been  wiser — they 
would  have  selected  in  my  place  to-night  an  older  man,  some 
one  who  knew  John  Bright  well.  This  is  the  centenary  of 
Bright's  birth,  and  there  are  still,  happily,  living  amongst  us  in 
this  town  and  in  this  hall,  many,  I  doubt  not,  who  knew  him 
well ;  who  sat  at  meat  with  him  ;  who  walked  and  talked  and 
lived  with  him ;  who  knew  John  Bright  as  he  lived  and  moved 
and  had  his  being.  But  when  it  comes  to  be  the  centenary  of 
his  death,  March,  1989,  if  that  occurrence  is  celebrated  there 
will  be  no  one  in  the  wide  world  who  ever  set  eyes  upon  him ; 
and  his  personality,  if  transmitted  at  all,  can  then  only  be  so 
by  means  of  portraits,  statues,  busts,  letters,  speeches,  bio- 
graphies, and  the  recorded  evidence  of  friends  and  enemies — 
and  be  it  observed  that  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  a  per- 
sonality, a  spiteful  enemy  may  do  it  better  than  a  vapid  friend. 
Lucky  fellow  was  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  his  portrait  painted 
by  Sir  Joshua,  and  his  life  written  by  Boswell !  We  cannot  all 
— no  one,  perhaps — expect  such  good  fortune  as  that.  But 
nevertheless  it  is  of  extreme  importance,  while  there  is  yet 
time,  to  preserve  and  place  on  record  all  the  personalia  of  an 
illustrious  dead  man,  and  therefore  I  regret  that  you  have  not 
here  before  you  to-night  some  one  who  knew  John  Bright  well. 
My  acquaintance  with  him  was  of  the  slightest.  I  heard 
him  speak  twice,  and  twice  only,  in  Liverpool,  but  I  never  heard 
him  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  speak  triumphantly 
as  he  often  did  in  the  House  of  Commons.  And  when  I  say 
triumphantly  I  am  not  referring  to  triumph  in  the  lobby,  but  to 
something  greater  and  nobler  than  that.  I  say  to  hear  a  man 
speak  triumphantly  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  supreme 
test  of  British  oratory.  That  good  fortune  I  never  had.  On 
one  occasion  only  I  met  him  face  to  face.  It  was  on  a 
Yorkshire  moor  near  Ilkley  Wells.  He  had,  I  should  surmise, 
been  shut  up  in  the  house  for  a  few  days  and  was  rejoicing  in 
his  convalescence.  As  he  walked  he  threw  open  his  arms  and 
quoted  with  force  and  feeling  the  well-known  lines — 

"  See  the  wretch  who  long  has  tost 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost, 
AuJ  walk  and  breathe  again. 
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The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  paradise." 

After  quoting  these  lines,  Bright  by  some  slip  of  the  memory 
attributed  them  to  Goldsmith.  I  had  the  courage  to  murmur 
Gray,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  glance  that  convinced  me  that  this 
great  orator,  like  others  I  have  known  since,  did  not  always 
love  to  be  corrected. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  three  foremost  orators  in  England 
were  all  Lancashire  men.  Lord  Derby,  so  conveniently  dubbed 
the  "  Rupert  of  debate  "  by  the  first  Lord  Lytton  in  a  poem 
that  ought  not  to  be  half-forgotten,  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  Mr.  Bright ;  I  have  listened  to  all  three,  and  the  only  one 
of  them  whose  speech  did  not  instantly  betray  his  Lancashire 
origin  was  Bright.  His  accents  were  faultless.  If  to  speak 
your  native  tongue  nobly  and  well  and  to  write  it  legibly  are  the 
best  proofs  of  education,  John  Bright  was  not  only  what  I 
should  think  the  general  verdict  has  found  him  to  be — the 
greatest  orator  of  his  time — but  also  the  best  educated  man. 
I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  admit  that  education  cannot  do 
you  a  better  turn  than  help  you  to  become  an  orator  and  a 
caligraphist.  And  here  to-night  we  are  concerned  not  merely 
with  the  orator  or  with  the  caligraphist,  but  with  John  Bright 
as  a  whole. 

The  first  question  to  ask  about  anybody  is  :  Has  he  any 
character?  "Most  women,"  wrote  an  unmarried  poet,  "have 
no  character  at  all."  Pope  was  wrong,  not  right,  in  writing 
"  most,"  but  had  he  said — and  there  was  nothing  he  could  not 
tag  into  his  rhymes — had  he  said  that  many  people,  men  and 
women  alike,  have  no  character  worth  investigating,  so  insipid 
are  they,  he  would  have  avoided  satire  and  told  the  whole  truth, 
which  satire  never  does.  But  whatever  may  be  the  numbers  of 
these  people  without  characters,  be  they  large  or  be  they  small, 
they  are  not  worth  keeping,  even  on  the  top  shelves  of  your 
library.  Now,  John  Bright  had  a  character  which  I  am  sure 
he  exhibited  in  the  nursery  within  a  few  hours  of  his  birth,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  Reform  Club,  wherever  he  was. 
He  put  it  in  his  speeches.  It  lurks  in  his  letters.  It  exploded 
in  his  talk.  It  formed  his  marvellous  style.  You  saw  it 
clearly  in  his  face  and  figure,  in  his  manner  of  holding  himself ; 
in  all  that  he  said  or  did. 

He  was  not  a  man  to-day  and  a  woman  to-morrow.  There 
was  a  great  deal  more  than  a  note  of  immutability  in  his  char- 
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acter.  He  was  all  through  his  life  very  much  the  same  man. 
He  might  easily  have  been  born  in  surroundings  and  exposed  to 
circumstances  which  would  have  come  into  early  collision  with 
these  innate  characteristics.  And  then,  why  then,  there  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  somebody.  Think  of  J.  A. 
Froude,  born  in  the  house  of  an  archdeacon,  who  would  not 
even  allow  a  copy  of  a  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  to  come  into  it. 
That  is  the  sort  of  domestic  discipline  to  which  many  men  are 
exposed,  sometimes  for  good  and  sometimes  for  evil ;  but  it  was 
a  sort  of  discipline  Bright  was  destined  to  escape.  He  was 
born  and  bred  amongst  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  from  the  first 
seem  to  leave  their  young  people  very  much  alone  without  creeds 
or  catechisms,  to  think  for  themselves,  and  are  indeed  some- 
what proud  of  their  mental  exclusiveness  and  perpetual  minority. 

Quakers,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  have  no  particular 
passion  for  any  other  catholicity  than  that  of  the  spirit. 
Emerson  somewhere  said,  "  If  a  man  would  be  great  he  must 
be  a  Nonconformist" — meaning  thereby  not  a  sectarian  of  any 
particular  kind,  but  a  spirit  which  stands  bold  and  erect  among 
the  mob  of  worshippers,  and  asks  itself  which  of  all  the  shrines 
is  best  entitled  to  the  homage  of  his  knee.  Most  of  us  are  born 
in  chains  and  die  ere  we  are  half  emancipated.  But  I  can  find 
no  trace  in  the  early  days  of  Bright  of  strife  with  authority  or 
even  of  the  domination  of  great  names.  All  through  his  life 
— so  at  least  it  appears  to  me — Bright  was  a  solitary  thinker. 
He  was  not  gregarious  in  his  habits  of  thought.  He  liked  to  do 
what  he  liked  and  in  his  own  way.  He  had  no  especial  fondness 
for  gathering  himself  together  with  others.  And  I  suspect, 
although  I  may  be  wrong,  he  rarely  attended  any  public  meeting 
which  he  did  not  address.  The  attitude  of  his  mind  was  that  of 
a  solitary  ;  reverential  towards  God  (a  very  untheological  deity), 
but  by  no  means  so  towards  any  of  God's  creatures.  He  was 
very  critical  and  indisposed,  easily,  at  all  events,  to  recognise 
established  reputations. 

Mobs  of  all  sorts  he  hated  as  only  a  Radical  can,  but  his 
particular  detestation  was  a  well-dressed  mob  composed  of  those 
who  had  taken  university  degrees  and  thought  you  could  make 
the  foreigner  pay  by  the  imposition  of  a  tariff. 

It  has  been  hinted  to  me,  but  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  that 
some  excellent  people  in  this  neighbourhood  have  fought  a  little 
shy  of  this  celebration,  fearing  lest  it  might  assume  the  com- 
plexion of  a  party  meeting,  held  to  do  honour  to  a  party  man. 

John  Bright  was  never  a  party  man,  unless — and  here  I 
may  make  an  exception — unless  it  were  during  that  very  short 
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and  comparatively  inglorious  period  of  his  life  when  he  was  a 
Cahinet  Minister. 

No  Party  Whip  ever  drove  Bright  into  a  lobby.  What  is 
the  chief  note  of  a  merely  party  man  ?  It  is  surely  mobility. 
The  party  man  is  impressionable,  fluid,  transitional.  His  is  an 
expansive  creed,  framed  with  one  eye,  at  all  events,  upon  the 
electorate.  Bright  was  none  of  these  things.  He  was  always 
a  Free  Trader  out  and  out.  He  was  always  a  franchise  man  on 
bold  and  simple  lines.  He  was  always  against  Church  Estab- 
lishments, whether  in  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland,  England,  or 
anywhere  else.  He  always  preached  Peace,  Ketrenchment, 
and  Reform,  and  if  and  so  far  as  the  Liberal  Party  agreed  with 
him  on  these  subjects  he  agreed  with  them — but  not  otherwise. 

He  hated  Palmerston — politically,  of  course;  disliked 
Russell,  and  although  he  loved  yet  he  differed  from  Gladstone. 
Nor  did  he  share  many,  if  any,  of  the  nascent  enthusiasms  of 
the  young  Liberal  or  Tory  democrat.  He  stood  alone,  thinking 
for  himself,  a  great  and  scornful  Parliamentary  figure,  and 
orator,  but  no  party  man. 

Bright,  I  repeat,  had  character.  It  is  easier  to  discern 
character  than  to  analyse  it.  To  analyse  character  is  a  rude 
and  dangerous  pastime,  but  it  has  always  had  for  me  a  great 
fascination.  John  Bright,  as  I  read  his  character,  was  a 
positive  man  with  perhaps  an  unspeculative  mind,  and  without 
what  I  can  only  call  historical  curiosity.  I  don't  think  he  ever 
took  very  great  pains  to  discover  precisely  how  things  happened 
in  the  past.  When  he  once  got  a  good  grip  of  a  subject,  and 
his  grip  was  usually  good,  he  was  content. 

This  lack  of  curiosity  is  the  besetting  sin  of  great  orators  and 
politicians.  I  remember  years  ago  trying,  in  vain,  to  induce  a 
very  eminent  politician  indeed,  who  was  then  much  disposed  to 
boast  his  descent  from  one  of  the  two  thousand  ministers  who 
were  ejected  from  their  livings  in  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  to  try  and  find  out  how  this  dispossessed 
ancestor  first  got  possession  of  the  living  from  which  he  was 
ejected.  In  other  words,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  whom  he  turned 
out  during  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  I  offered  to  lend 
him  my  copy  of  Walker's  "  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  "  (in  folio) 
to  aid  him  in  this,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  admirable  enterprise,  but 
he  hardly  hearkened  unto  me.  He  was  not  interested  in  this 
part  of  our  Church  history;  only  in  an  isolated  fact  that  lent 
itself  to  oratorical  utterance  before  a  friendly  and  therefore 
uncritical  audience.  This  is  a  temptation  to  which  all  orators, 
and  even  politicians  who  are  not  orators,  are  subject,  and  if  it 
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fits  in,  as  it  sometimes  does,  with  a  temperamental  lack  of 
historical  curiosity  it  may  lead,  it  almost  must  lead,  to  very 
short  and  therefore  false  views,  and  certainly  to  an  unsym- 
pathetic treatment  of  men  in  the  past  whose  chief  difference 
from  ourselves  was  that  they  lived  in  different  times. 

But  before  going  on  to  deal  with  the  great  political  causes 
with  which  John  Bright's  public  life  was  so  gloriously  connected, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  more  about  the  general  aspect 
of  his  most  interesting  character,  as  illustrated  by  his  outlook 
upon  the  world  as  he  saw  it  in  his  day  and  generation. 

We  live  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  1911,  in  very  fine- 
strung  times,  which  have — and  for  this  I,  for  one,  cannot 
confess  to  blame  them — long  since  grown  tired  of  statistics  of 
merely  material  progress.  Railways,  in  our  jaded  minds,  are 
unpleasantly  associated  with  strikes,  newspapers  with  libel 
actions,  libraries  with  bonfires,  and  education  with  rates.  Old- 
fashioned  raptures  about  progress  are  voted  middle  class— a 
dreadful  thing  to  be — provincial,  awful,  vulgar,  early  Victorian. 
Of  all  these  old-fashioned  raptures,  John  Bright,  in  many 
delicate  circles,  is  considered  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  genius 
to  be  the  sacred  votes  or  poet. 

Bright's  imagination  was  undoubtedly  immensely  affected  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  world  as  it  was  unfolding  under  his  eyes. 
Remember  that  he  was  born — we  cannot  forget  that  to-night — 
a  hundred  years  ago.  The  first  time  he  went  to  London  he 
travelled  outside  a  stage-coach  called  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak." 
Why  a  coach  with  four  horses  should  be  called  by  the  name  of 
the  very  slowest  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  I  do  not  know. 

It  started  from  Market  Street,  Manchester,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  reached  London  at  five  o'clock  the  next 
afternoon.  This  first  journey  of  Bright's  was  made  in  the 
famous  year  1832,  and  by  a  happy  chance  on  the  very  night 
that  this  great  orator  that  was  to  be  was  driving  through 
England,  the  House  of  Lords  was  sitting  up  debating  the 
Reform  Bill,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine  two  hours 
after  Bright  saw  London  for  the  first  time.  He  was  twenty-one 
hours  on  the  road,  and  his  outside  seat  cost  him  £8  10s. 

Now  let  us  be  fair  to  this  great  man.  Were  not  George  and 
Robert  Stephenson  great  men  worthy  to  be  sung  or  sounded  in 
eloquent  praise?  Were  not  the  engineers  and  scientific 
mechanics  who  carried  out  this  mighty  innovation,  were  not  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  merchants,  who  planked  down  the 
money,  huge  sums,  necessary  to  fight  the  landed  interest  for 
years  in  the  committee-rooms  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament — 
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were   they  not  great   citizens   well  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
succeeding  generations  ? 

It  was,  indeed,  a  mighty  and  a  sudden  change  which  we 
people  living  in  these  days — except  when  there  is  a  strike,  when 
the  most  dilettante  critic  is  the  first  to  shout  out — perhaps  find 
it  rather  difficult  to  appreciate.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  fond,  in 
conversation,  of  recording  the  fact  that  it  had  taken  Sir  Robert 
Peel  on  a  famous  occasion  in  1834 — when  he  was  in  a  tremen- 
dous hurry  to  form  an  Administration — just  as  long  a  time, 
namely  twelve  days,  to  make  his  celebrated  journey  from  Rome 
to  London  as  it  had  taken  the  Emperor  Constantine  1,500  years 
before  him  to  make  precisely  the  same  journey,  travelling  by  the 
same  methods  and  the  same  route. 

I  do  not  vouch  for  the  details  of  this  anecdote,  for  Gibbon, 
who  is  my  only  authority  in  such  matters,  tells  me  that  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  who  was  most  anxious  to  come  to  York  to 
get  a  farewell  blessing  of  his  father,  and  also  the  Empire,  did 
not  start  from  Rome  at  all,  but  farther  away,  from  Nikomedia  in 
Asia  Minor,  that  he  did  not  travel  by  way  of  Rome  but  through 
what  we  now  call  Turkey,  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  by 
Trieste,  Switzerland,  and  across  France  to  Boulogne.  However 
that  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  an  English  Prime  Minister, 
or  would-be  Prime  Minister,  in  1834,  could  not  travel  to  form  an 
Administration  any  quicker  than  could  the  Emperor  Constantine 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  in  making  practically  the 
same  journey  in  order  to  inherit  a  great  Empire. 

That  brings  home  to  our  minds  how  stagnant  the  world  had 
been  in  this  great  matter  of  locomotion.  Was  it  nothing  to  wit- 
ness ihis  mighty  transformation  both  by  land  and  sea  ?  When 
in  1836  John  Bright,  on  a  steamboat,  visited  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  inland  sea  which  "  moans 
with  memories,"  was  his  imagination  not  to  be  stirred  by  the 
fact  that  the  boat  he  was  in,  on  arriving  at  these  islands,  was  at 
once  made  the  subject  of  intense  interest  and  inquiry  ?  All  the 
islanders  ran  down  and  flocked  round  it  to  see  what  wonderful 
thing  it  was,  just  as  tens  of  thousands  of  years  earlier  their  pre- 
decessors may  have  done  round  the  first  seagoing  vessel  with 
sails.  Are  not  these  great  transformations  worthy  of  the  poet's 
mind  ?  Or  is  imagination  to  be  confined  entirely  to  books  ? 
Was  telegraphy  not  worth  a  word  ? 

Bright  was  greatly  aifected  by  all  these  marvels,  these 
novelties,  not  particularly  on  the  scientific  side,  for  like  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Gladstone  he  belonged  to  the  prescientific  age, 
but  on  the  broadly  human  side.  When  Bright  thought  of  a  line 
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of  rails  running  through  the  silent  land,  gleaming  in  the  sun, 
glistering  in  the  rain,  he  was  not  thinking  of  fares  and  freights. 
His  imagination  drew  him  out  to  think  of  the  husband  and  the 
wife,  the  son  or  daughter  hurrying  home  along  these  same  rails 
quickly  and  cheaply  to  some  sick-chamher,  it  may  he  to  receive 
some  final  farewell,  or  to  some  family  gathering  or  festivity. 

I  greatly  admire — and  undoubtedly  I  ask  you  to  do  the  same — 
I  admire  Bright's  hearty  contempt  and  indifference  for  the  dilet- 
tante. He  had  a  good  word  to  say  even  for  photography,  and  for 
those  woebegone  volumes,  at  least  they  are  now  mostly  woebegone, 
with  cracked  bindings  and  stained  morocco — the  old  carte-de- 
visite  album,  a  melancholy  object  in  most  of  our  homes.  But 
Bright,  speaking  here  in  Rochdale  in  1877,  threw  this  broad 
human  light  on  the  subject.  He  said — 

"  Now,  even  in  the  humblest  cottage  there  may  be  portraits  of  those  who  are 
loved  and  absent,  a  thing  which  before  was  impossible." 

"  And  there  may  be,"  he  goes  on,  for  he  was  a  most  courageous  speaker, 
"there  may  be  a  little  book  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  family  are 
represented,  and  which  it  is  often  pleasing  for  the  family  themselves  or  for  their 
friends  to  examine  and  to  admire."  And  he  concludes,  "so  that  we  find  this  : 
that  science  comes  to  us  like  the  air,  and  the  light  and  the  warmth,  and  the  sun- 
shine, and  the  shower." 

In  Bright's  hands,  and  on  his  manly  tongue,  these  themes  01 
material  progress  became  no  vulgar  trade  catalogue  of  rival 
manufactures  grabbing  at  gain,  but  told  a  stirring  tale  of  human 
life  and  enterprise  and  energy  and  the  joys  that  are  "  in 
widest  commonalty  spread." 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  enumerate  the  great  causes 
and  events  with  which  Bright's  name  is  inseparably  associated 
in  our  history,  for  you  at  once  to  recognise  how  impossible  it 
would  have  been  for  me,  at  all  events,  to  deal  with  them  one  by 
one  within  the  compass  of  an  address.  To  have  done  so  would 
have  been  not  only  to  inflict  on  you  an  unreasonable  portion  of 
my  weariness,  but  completely  to  have  failed  either  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject  or  to  the  varied  energies  of  the  great  orator  in 
whose  honour  we  are  met.  Prominent  among  those  great 
causes  are  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Crimean  War,  the 
American  Civil  War,  and  the  anti-slavery  movement,  the  prob- 
lem of  India,  the  problem  of  Ireland,  Parliamentary  reform,  and 
the  doctrine  of  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State.  This  list  is  incom- 
plete, but  it  is  long  enough  to  prove  my  point :  how  impossible 
it  would  have  been  for  me  to  do  justice  to  them. 

The  Anti-Corn-Law  League  has  for  me  all  the  fascination 
that  belongs  to  a  genuine  thought-movement  as  opposed  to,  or 
as  distinguished  from,  a  mere  political  agitation — useful  as 
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political  agitations  may  often  be.  In  this  movement,  which  filled 
the  trying  years  1838  to  1845,  Bright  and  Cobden,  Cobden  and 
Bright,  were  twin  brethren.  It  is  childish — because  impossible — 
to  hope  to  do  justice  to  all  the  soldiers  who  take  part  in  an  intel- 
lectual conflict  like  this.  The  reputations  of  all  great  leaders  of 
revolt  are  largely  based  on  injustice  to  the  claims  of  men  whose 
brains  these  leaders  have  ruthlessly  ransacked,  whose  best  things 
they  have  calmly  appropriated.  Why,  if  it  comes  to  that,  the 
real  founder  of  that  remarkable  Oxford  Movement — the  Tract- 
arian  Movement — which  was  running  its  course  at  this  very 
time,  was  not  John  Henry  Newman  of  Oriel,  but  a  Cambridge 
man — my  own  University — Hugh  James  Rose  of  Trinity  College. 
It  is  impossible  in  the  history  of  a  great  movement  to  do  justice 
to  all  its  great  men. 

Bright's  affection  and  admiration  for  Cobden — whose  spirit, 
so  he  tells  us  in  his  old  age,  visited  him  every  night  in  his 
dreams  and  consoled  him — was  romantic  and  unbounded,  which 
in  a  man  little  given  to  admiration  is  most  significant.  In  the 
address  at  Bradford  in  1877,  when  Cobden's  statue  was 
unveiled,  Bright's  eloquence  seemed  to  reach  its  very  highest 
level,  and  produced  one  of  the  world's  masterpieces,  alike  of 
composition  and  of  feeling.  From  this  address  I  will  take  a 
well-known  passage,  descriptive  of  the  great  movement  I  have 
placed  first  in  my  list  of  Bright's  activities — 

"  Now  do  not  suppose — says  Bright — that  I  wish  you  to  imagine  that  he  and 
I  when  I  say  '  we,'  were  the  only  persons  engaged  in  this  great  question.  We 
were  not  even  the  first,  though  afterwards,  perhaps,  we  became  the  foremost 
before  the  public;  but  there  were  other*  before  us,  and  we  were  joined  not  by 
scores,  but  oy  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  and  afterwards  by  countless  multi- 
tudes, and  finally  famine  itself,  against  which  we  had  warred,  joined  us,  and  a 
great  minister  was  converted,  and  minorities  became  majorities,  and  finally  the 
barrier  was  entirely  thrown  down.  And  since  then,  though  there  has  been 
suffering,  and  much  suffering,  in  many  homes  in  England,  yet  no  wife  and  no 
mother  and  no  little  child  has  been  starved  to  death  as  the  result  of  a  famine 
made  by  law.  Now  (he  proceeds)  if  you  cast  your  eyes  over  the  globe  what  is  it 
you  see  there  ?  Look  at  Canada.  Look  at  the  United  States,  whether  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  or  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Look  at  Chili.  Look  at  the  Australian 
colonies.  Look  at  the  great  and  rich  province  of  Bengal.  Look  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  wherever  the  rain  falls,  wherever  the  sun  shines, 
wherever  there  are  markets  and  granaries  and  harvest  fields,  there  there  are  men 
and  women  everywhere  gathering  that  which  comes  to  this  country  for  the  food 
of  our  people,  and  our  fleets  traverse  every  sea  and  visit  every  port  and  bring  us 
the  food  which  only  about  thirty  years  ago  the  laws  of  this  civilised  and  Christian 
country  denied  to  its  people.  You  find  it  in  Holy  Writ  that  '  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof.'  We  have  put  Holy  Writ  into  an)  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  since  then,  of  that  fullness  every  man  and  woman  and  little  child  in 
this  country  may  freely  and  abundantly  partake." 

Of  the  Crimean  War  I  need  say  nothing,  for  it  has  long 
stood  condemned  at  the  bar  of  history.  Avoidable  in  its  origin, 
ill-conceived  in  its  strategy,  ill-executed  in  its  operation,  waste- 
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ful  of  blood  and  treasure,  it  settled  nothing  and  got  rid  of 
nothing.  I  should  be  a  happier  man  than  I  am  to-night,  could 
I  believe  that  such  blunders,  bringing  in  their  train  even  worse 
disasters,  were  incapable  of  repetition. 

The  American  Civil  War,  the  most  stupendous  event  of  the 
last  century,  excited  in  the  breast  of  John  Bright  contending 
hatreds.  He  hated  war  as  few  men  did,  but  he  hated  human 
slavery  even  more,  and  he  believed  the  two  were  inextricably 
woven  together  in  this  direful  calamity.  Bright  was  perhaps  the 
first  well-known  Englishman  to  love  the  United  States  of 
America,  "  the  great  Republic  of  the  West,"  as  he  used  to  call 
it.  He  had  bathed  it  in  his  marvellous  fancy,  and  he  had 
painted  it  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  To  see  it  armed 
for  mutual  slaughter  was  indeed  a  maddening  spectacle. 

Feeling  ran  high  in  those  days.  I  remember  a  tradesman  in 
Liverpool  being  ordered  by  the  police  to  remove  a  portrait  of 
Lincoln  from  his  window  because  people  stopped  and  spat  at  it 
as  they  passed.  And  the  stormiest  meeting  I  ever  heard  of  was 
one  in  the  Philharmonic  Hall  in  the  same  city,  or  town,  as  it 
was  then  well  content  to  be  called,  where  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
vainly  attempted  for  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half  to  address 
an  audience  of  cotton  brokers  and  their  clerks  who  were  only 
waiting  for  a  declaration  of  war  with  the  Northern  States  to 
cheer  themselves  hoarse.  Bright's  part  in  this  great  transaction 
was  a  noble  one.  It  has  earned  him  the  affection  of  the  "  great 
Republic  of  the  West"  and  of  her  children,  and  the  respect  of 
every  intelligent  man  here  at  home. 

To  India  and  her  affairs  Bright  probably  gave  more  study 
than  to  any  other  subject.  He  was  falsely  accused  of  desiring 
to  withdraw  from  India.  He  never  desired  anything  of  the  sort. 
He  wished  to  see  India  well  and  sensibly  governed,  and  his 
word  of  advice  was  "  decentralise."  We  may  perhaps  hear 
more  of  it. 

As  to  Ireland,  the  most  illuminating  speeches  on  this  subject 
in  early  days,  and  in  some  respects  they  have  never  been 
equalled,  were  made  by  Bright  and  Disraeli.  And  my  advice  to 
all  young  people  preparing  for  the  fray — on  one  side  or  the 
other — is  to  study  these  speeches  of  those  two  men  on  that  sub- 
ject, for  they  are  lit  up  by  genius,  sympathy,  and  understanding. 
Bright  had  clearly  grasped  before  any  other  Englishman  the 
great  truth  that  the  land  problem  lay  at  the  root  of  Irish  diffi- 
culties, and  he  has  the  honour,  and  it  is  a  great  honour,  of  being 
the  pioneer  of  the  great  policy  of  land  purchase  in  Ireland.  He 
also  won  once  for  all  the  affection  of  the  Irish  race  by  his  early 
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recognition  of  the  place  America  had  come  to  occupy  in  their 
sad  hearts. 

Speaking  in  Dublin,  a  city  which  too  seldom  has  had  the 
chance  of  listening  to  great  English  orators,  he  said — 

"You  will  recollect  that  when  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophet  prayed  in  his 
captivity  he  prayed  with  his  window  open  towards  Jerusalem.  You  know  that 
the  followers  of  Mahomet,  when  they  pray,  turn  their  faces  towards  Mecca. 
When  the  Irish  peasant  asks  for  food,  and  freedom,  and  blessing,  his  eye  follows 
the  setting  sun,  the  aspirations  of  his  heart  reach  beyond  the  wide  Atlantic, 
and  in  spirit  he  grasps  hands  with  the  great  Republic  of  the  West." 

Who  is  wise,  says  Holy  Scripture,  understandeth  these  things, 
but  there  should  be  a  friend  nearer  home. 

I  have  now  used  up  much  of  my  time  and  your  patience — 
yet  how  much  have  I  left  unsaid !  Not  a  word  have  I  uttered 
about  peace  or  retrenchment,  or  about  that  Parliamentary  vote 
to  which  Bright  all  his  days  attached  an  importance  that  seemed 
sheer  madness  to  his  great  contemporary,  Thomas  Carlyle. 
That  one  generation  should  differ  from  another  is  natural 
enough,  else  were  we  sterilised,  but  it  adds  terribly  to  the 
bewilderment  of  simple  folk  when  they  find,  as  they  too  often  do, 
that  the  foremost  men  of  each  generation  think  each  other  stark, 
raving  mad. 

Parting  company  with  a  man  like  Bright,  who  held  positive 
opinions  and  expressed  them  clearly,  vehemently,  and  without 
reserve,  who  poured  himself  out  in  so  many  great  strifes,  who 
practised  no  economies  of  that  truth  in  which  he  believed,  and 
never  concealed  for  a  moment  his  deep-rooted  conviction  that  the 
causes  with  which  he  identified  himself  were  bound  to  prevail,  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  a  certain  note  of  sadness  entering  into 
our  farewell.  Were  Bright  here  to-day  reading  our  newspapers 
what  would  he  say  ?  His  dreams  have  not  yet  come  true. 
Retrenchment.  I  dare  not  mention  the  amount  of  last  year's 
estimates.  Peace.  O'er  the  restless  waves  of  what  inland  sea 
or  mighty  ocean  does  Peace  securely  spread  her  wings,  and  as 
for  the  great  Republic  of  the  West,  she  has  travelled  far  along  a 
very  different  path  from  the  one  that  Bright 's  glowing  fancy 
painted  for  her.  What  to-day  are  the  prospects  of  Humanity  ? 
What  chances  has  she  ?  This  is  an  age  which  takes  upon  itself 
to  sneer  at  theology,  and  no  doubt  if  a  theology  becomes 
incredible,  there  is  an  end  to  it,  but  theology,  alone  of  the 
subjects  which  claim  the  grave  attention  of  mortals,  does  at  all 
events  proffer  an  answer  to  this  searching  question.  But 
although  the  devil  is  not  dead,  as  the  cheerful  optimist  in 
Charles  Reade's  "  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  "  used  to  go  about 
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declaring  he  was,  though  the  devil  is  not  dead,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  lose  courage.  The  world  for  all  we  know  may 
yet  be  in  the  nursery.  I  am  sure  its  inmates  are  childish  enough 
to  afford  good  grounds  for  that  belief.  John  Bright's  thought, 
all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  hopes,  and  all  his  dreams,  though 
necessarily  limited  in  their  range,  and  it  may  well  be  inade- 
quate in  their  scope,  were  tinged  with  the  glory  that  comes 
streaming  from  the  Master  Light,  whom  we  may  address  in  the 
inspired  language  of  the  great  poet  dear  to  Bright  himself, 
Wordsworth — 

"Uphold  us — cherish — and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence :  truths  that  wake, 
To  perish  never." 


Life  and   Times   of  John    Bright 


CHAPTER  I 
THE   BRIGHT  FAMILY 

JOHN  BRIGHT  was  born  at  Rochdale  November  16,  1811.  The 
place  is  of  Saxon  origin ;  but  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  it  was 
small  and  unimportant.  When  Lord  John  Russell  introduced 
his  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  so  obscure  was  the  town,  that  he 
excluded  it  from  the  list  of  places  worthy  of  being  enfranchised. 
A  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  waited  upon  him  to  ask  for 
representation.  Lord  John  declared  that  he  had  never  before 
heard  the  name  of  the  town,  but  that  he  had  often  read  of 
Castleton,  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  townships  merely. 
The  honour  of  being  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  conferred ;  soon  afterwards  John  Bright  began  to  rise  as 
a  popular  orator,  and  the  town  grew  out  of  obscurity  with  his 
fame.  Lord  Byron  was  in  his  early  life  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Rochdale,  but  he  was  not  a  native  nor  a  resident ;  moreover 
he  visited  Rochdale  only  once,  and  that  was  on  business  with 
respect  to  some  coal  mines  he  possessed  on  his  estate.  As 
the  poet  was  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  sold  the  manor  of 
Rochdale,  and  thus  his  slight  connection  with  the  town  ceased. 

There  is  in  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Bright's  residence  ("  One 
Ash  ")  a  distinct  savour  of  the  religious  body  to  which  his  family 
belong.  It  is  a  fact  that  at  the  time  he  chose  the  site  of  his 
house,  a  solitary  ash-tree  grew  thereon,  and,  as  we  may  briefly 
show,  this  distinctive  feature  was  seized  upon  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  a  famous  man.  Just  as  "One  Ash"  was  the 
residence  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  so  was  "  Monyash,"  or  "  Many- 
ash,"  in  Derbyshire,  the  house  of  John  Gratton,  a  conspicuous 
leader  of  the  sect  founded  by  George  Fox.  Gratton,  who  died 
in  January,  1712,  was  an  untiring  Quaker  preacher.  He  was 
arrested  several  times,  and  subjected  to  the  statutory  fine  of 
£20  for  nonconformity  of  doctrine ;  yet  he  persevered  in  the 
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cause  and  continued  to  preach.  In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  for  refusing  to  desist  from  public 
exhortations,  and  we  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  early 
Christians  to  find  anything  so  touching  as  the  heroic  tranquillity, 
the  unflinching  firmness,  the  unresisting  meekness  with  which 
he  bore  his  cruel  wrongs  and  sufferings.  He  lingered  in  Derby 
gaol  from  June,  1680,  until  the  death  of  Charles  in  1685.  His 
spirit,  however,  was  not  broken,  for  he  harangued  the  populace 
from  behind  the  gratings  of  his  cell.  The  influence  of  such 
a  man  was  wide-spread ;  his  name,  his  birthplace,  and  his 
memory  were  amongst  the  traditions  of  the  zealous  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Such  were  the  progenitors  of  Mr. 
John  Bright,  and,  upon  no  far-fetched  hypothesis,  to  the 
"  Monyash "  of  John  Gratton  may  be  fairly  attributed  the 
name  of  the  residence  of  the  Liberal  statesman,  "  One  Ash." 

Beorht  was  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  Bright,  and 
there  were  many  modifications  of  it,  such  as  Egbert,  Ethelbert, 
and  Albert.  The  line  of  ancestry  of  the  Bright  family  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  respectable  farmer  named  Abraham  Bright 
and  Martha  his  wife,  who  resided  at  a  farm  about  two  miles 
from  the  village  of  Lyneham,  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  year  1684. 
There  was  a  John  Bright  in  that  neighbourhood  in  1432.  At 
the  present  time  the  farmhouse  bears  the  name  of  "  Bright's 
Farm."  In  the  year  1714,  Abraham  Bright  married  Martha 
Jacobs,  and  resided  for  many  years  in  a  cottage  in  Lyneham, 
which  was  surrounded  by  an  orchard  an  acre  and  a  quarter 
in  area,  but  the  cottage  fell  into  ruins  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  now  scarcely  a  vestige  is  left,  and 
the  last  group  of  apple-trees  died  about  fifty  years  ago  from 
old  age,  yet  the  name  survives,  for  the  spot  is  still  called 
"Bright's  Orchard." 

Abraham  and  Martha  Bright  removed  to  Coventry,  and  had 
several  children,  among  whom  was  William  Bright,  who  married 
twice.  By  his  first  wife,  Mary  Goole,  he  had  several  children, 
one  of  whom,  Jacob  Bright,  married  Martha  Lucas,  who  bore 
him  eight  children.  The  youngest  of  them  was  named  Jacob. 
He  was  born  on  the  24th  of  August,  1775,  at  Coventry,  his 
father  and  mother  dying  when  he  was  young  and  in  poor 
circumstances.  Being  of  the  Quaker  persuasion,  he  was  placed 
by  the  aid  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Ackworth  School,  in 
Yorkshire.  He  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  worthy  farmer, 
Mr.  Holme,  who  had  three  or  four  looms  in  his  house,  at  the 
village  of  New  Mills,  in  Derbyshire,  to  learn  hand-loom  weaving. 
"About  the  year  1796,"  so  said  his  eloquent  son,  "when  my 
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father  was  free  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  sallied  forth  to  seek 
his  living.  He  found  employment  as  a  weaver,  and  was  able 
to  earn  about  six  shillings  per  week.  At  that  time  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  was  engaged  in  a  tremendous  war  with  the 
French  Republic.  Trade  was  very  bad,  and  wages  were  very 
low,  and  six  shillings  a  week  was  that  which  a  hand-loom 
weaver  at  that  time  could  earn.  In  the  year  1802  my  father 
came  to  this  town  (Rochdale),  his  old  master's  sons  came 
there,  and  in  conjunction  with  two  or  three  gentlemen  in  this 
neighbourhood  they  built  the  Hanging  Road  Factory.  It  was, 
I  believe,  the  second  factory  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood 
which  was  set  to  work  in  cotton-spinning.  He  remained  there 
for  seven  years,  and  in  1809  he  took  an  old  mill  on  Cronkey- 
shaw,  named  Greenbank.  Some  friends  of  his  in  Manchester, 
who  were  in  business  there  as  commission  agents,  seeing  his 
aptitude  for  business,  and  believing  in  his  honourable  character, 
found  the  capital  which  was  necessary  to  begin  business  in  that 
mill,  and  about  the  end  of  the  year  1809  the  old  steam  engine, 
which  was  put  down  there  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  of  Birmingham, 
nobody  knows  how  long  since,  first  turned  round  to  spin  cotton 
in  that  old  mill.  From  1809  to  1867  is  at  least  57  years,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that,  with  one  single  exception,  and  that  not 
of  long  duration,  there  has  been  during  that  57  years  an  un- 
interrupted harmony  and  confidence  between  my  family  con- 
nected with  the  business  and  those  who  have  assisted  us  and 
been  employed  in  it." 

Jacob  Bright  was  book-keeper,  and  afterwards  salesman,  for 
John  Holme  and  William  Holme.  In  due  time  he  married 
Miss  Sophia  Holme,  his  employers'  sister.  She  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight.  Three  years  later  he  married  a  Miss 
Martha  Wood,  of  Bolton-le-Moors.  Their  first  child,  William, 
died  at  the  age  of  four.  The  second  was  John.  Other  children 
followed. 

When  Jacob  Bright  commenced  business  at  Greenbank  mill, 
trade  was  in  a  languid  state,  wages  low,  and  the  cottager  had 
barely  sufficient  to  eat,  and  what  he  had  was  poor  in  quality. 
Fortunately,  Bright' s  business  rapidly  enlarged,  and  there  was 
a  perceptible  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the 
surrounding  locality. 

Mrs.  Bright  and  her  daughters  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  sick  and  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her  life  was  one 
of  usefulness,  for  she  not  only  brought  up  her  own  family  in  the 
path  of  rectitude,  but,  although  charged  with  the  cares  of  a  large 
family,  she  found  time  to  instruct  the  children  of  her  poor  neigh- 
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hours,  and  to  relieve  their  necessities  in  cases  of  sickness  and 
distress.  She  died  on  June  18,  1830,  at  the  age  of  forty-one, 
and  was  huried  in  the  Friends'  graveyard  at  Rochdale. 

The  Misses  Bright  established  a  sewing-class  in  an  office 
belonging  to  the  mill,  where  they  also  taught  the  girls  reading 
and  writing.  A  school  was  afterwards  built  in  connection  with 
the  mill,  and  they  spent  considerable  time  in  promoting  the 
education  of  the  poor  children. 

Eighty  years  ago  it  was  customary  in  the  majority  of  mills  to 
have  straps  hung  up  in  the  various  rooms  for  the  convenience  of 
overlookers  to  beat  the  children  who  did  not  attend  to  their 
work,  or  misconducted  themselves;  but  Jacob  Bright  would 
not  allow  such  an  instrument  of  punishment  to  be  introduced 
into  his  mill,  or  the  children  to  be  beaten.  If  a  workman 
entered  the  marriage  state  he  would  always  increase  the  wages 
two  or  three  shillings  a  week.  He  kept  an  old  man,  named 
Joshua  Haigh,  in  the  warehouse,  to  instruct  the  children  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  during  working  hours,  and  the 
instruction  thus  imparted  proved  of  great  service  in  after-years  to 
many,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  success  in  life.  It  was  one 
of  Jacob  Bright's  regulations  that  the  girls  employed  in  his  mill 
should  learn  the  various  processes  of  manufacture  for  their  own 
benefit ;  for  instance,  they  would  be  first  employed  on  throstles, 
next  winding  or  reeling,  and  then  warping.  Besides  this  he 
allowed  strangers  to  learn  warping  in  his  mill,  although  they 
intended  to  work  elsewhere,  remarking  to  his  manager  that  it 
was  far  better  to  gain  a  good  name  and  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  than  much  riches.  All  his  sons  had  also  to  learn  the 
various  branches  of  the  business. 

By  the  force  of  his  exertions  he  established  and  conducted  a 
large  business  in  the  cotton  trade.  He  was  most  assiduous  in 
business  and  visited  the  Manchester  market  with  great  regu- 
larity. After  returning  he  would  go  into  his  mill,  instruct  his 
overlookers  how  to  work  out  the  orders  he  had  received,  and 
would  not  leave  until  he  saw  the  work  done  efficiently.  He 
thoroughly  understood  the  whole  machinery,  and  could  trace  out 
a  flaw  immediately.  His  twist  was  noted  in  the  Manchester 
market,  and  most  of  his  customers  transacted  business  with  him 
for  many  years.  He  retired  in  1839,  and  his  sons  carried  on 
the  business  under  the  name  of  "  John  Bright  &  Brothers." 

For  a  few  years  previous  to  and  during  1832,  deep  distress 
prevailed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  England,  and  most  of 
the  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  run  short  time  on  account 
of  the  general  depression  in  trade.  Jacob  Bright,  however,  kept 
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his  mill  working  full  time,  although  his  warehouses  were  heavily 
stocked.  In  1846,  when  trade  was  in  a  depressed  state  and 
most  of  the  mills  in  Kochdale  and  surrounding  towns  were 
closed,  he  was  compelled  to  suspend  production  for  ahout 
eight  weeks,  but  during  that  time  he  allowed  the  work- 
people to  receive  half  their  usual  weekly  earnings,  to  he  repaid 
at  their  own  leisure;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  operatives  it  ought 
to  he  stated  that  almost  the  full  amount  was  restored. 

Jacob  Bright  was  a  man  of  middle  height,  straight,  and 
proportionately  built,  of  ruddy  complexion,  with  well-formed 
features  and  a  pleasant  and  genial  expression  of  countenance. 
He  wore  a  coat  cut  in  the  Quaker's  style,  knee-breeches,  and  a 
broad-brimmed  hat.  He  was  a  just  man  in  his  relations  with 
his  workpeople  and  in  his  conduct  towards  opponents.  He 
was  staunch  in  his  opposition  to  Church  Rates,  which  he 
regarded  as  unjust  and  refused  to  pay.  Distress  warrants  had 
always  to  be  issued  to  enforce  payment.  He  was  of  a  cheerful 
disposition,  had  a  quaint  and  pleasant  humour,  was  genuine  in 
courtesy,  noble  and  generous,  and  kind  to  all,  especially  to  the 
poor  and  sick,  and  children. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1851,  at  Rose  Hill,  and  was  interred  in  the  Friends'  graveyard 
in  Rochdale. 


CHAPTER    II 
BOYHOOD  AND  YOUTH 

ON  the  night  of  November  16th,  1811,  there  was  ushered  into 
the  world  the  second  son  of  Martha  and  Jacoh  Bright,  at  their 
homely  dwelling  at  Greenbank,  Rochdale.  The  child  was 
so  delicate  that  many  fears  were  felt  that  he  would  never  sur- 
vive, but  by  unremitting  care  he  gained  strength,  and  became  a 
fine  boy.  He  received  the  name  John. 

His  infant  education  was  confided  to  a  Quakeress  named 
Miss  Harrison,  whose  father  was  the  manager  for  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright.  There  was  a  group  of  cottages  near  to  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Bright,  which  were  named  "Greenbank  Cottages,"  and  one  of 
the  number  was  fitted  up  as  a  schoolroom,  with  a  playground  in 
front,  which  was  separated  from  the  green  fields  by  palings.  It 
was  in  this  homely  cottage  that  John,  with  some  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education. 

The  elementary  part  of  his  training  having  been  completed, 
he  was  sent  to  Mr.  William  Littlewood's  school  at  Townhead. 
Littlewood  soon  discovered  the  superior  ability  of  his  pupil, 
and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  he  took  more  than  usual  interest 
in  Bright. 

The  boy  was  a  good  player  at  football  and  cricket.  In 
summer  he  often  bathed  in  the  river  Roach,  near  Hamer 
Bottom's  Mill,  at  a  place  called  "Littlewood's  Meadow,"  or 
"  The  Meetings,"  and  was  an  expert  swimmer.  He  was 
remarkably  fond  of  dogs,  and  continued  to  be  throughout  his  life. 

At  the  age  of  ten  young  Bright  was  sent  to  Ackworth  School, 
Yorkshire.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  his  character  at  that 
period  of  his  life  was  an  independence  of  action,  with  something 
of  the  pugnacity  of  the  Lancashire  character.  It  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  command  his  attention,  but  when  it  was  once  fixed  he 
was  quick  at  apprehension.  He  was  active  and  rather  industrious. 
After  a  year  at  Ackworth  John  Bright  was  sent  to  the  Friends' 
school  at  York.  A  good  English  education  was  given  at  this 
school,  and  some  Latin  and  French.  Bright  was  farther 
advanced  in  the  classics  than  any,  with  the  exception  of  one 
boy.  At  this  time  he  was  a  healthy-minded,  good-natured,  and 
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orderly-conducted  boy ;  but  his  schoolfellows  in  after-life  did  not 
remember  any  striking  feature  in  his  character  that  indicated 
his  future  brilliant  career. 

From  York,  Bright  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Newton, 
situated  about  six  miles  from  Clitheroe.  Those  that  remember 
him  there  recollect  a  spirited  boy,  but  yet  not  quarrelsome.  He 
was  popular,  and  had  influence  with  his  schoolfellows.  The 
master  was  a  Mr.  Francis  Wills,  an  Irishman,  who  was  pretty 
well  read  in  the  classics.  He  is  by  some  of  the  pupils  looked 
back  upon  as  a  second-rate  teacher,  being  rather  impatient, 
irritable,  and  of  opinion,  moreover,  that  fishing  and  football 
were  detrimental  to  the  more  important  scholastic  exercises ; 
still  it  was  thought  that  the  roughness  of  the  district  gave  some 
decision  of  character  and  energy  which  had  its  influence  in  after 
life.  In  after  years,  when  his  hair  was  silvered  with  grey,  in 
referring  to  the  Newton  Academy,  Bright  said  :  "  The  last  of 
the  schools  I  was  at  was  the  one  with  regard  to  which  I  have 
most  pleasant  recollections,  for  it  was  situated  in  a  very  nice 
valley,  and  by  the  side  of  a  very  pleasant  river,  and  the  studies 
were  not  forced  upon  us  with  undue  harshness,  but  we  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  bird-nesting,  and  fishing  in  the  river 
Hodder,  chiefly  for  trout,  and  frequently,  during  the  summer 
months,  in  bathing  and  swimming  in  one  of  the  pools  of  that 
pleasant  stream.  I  did  not  get  much  of  what  is  called  educa- 
tion. What  I  got  was  something — I  had  almost  said — far 
better  :  for  I  got,  I  believe,  whatever  store  of  good  health  I  have 
had  from  that  time  to  this."  In  conversation  with  his  family 
Mr.  Bright  often  referred  to  those  happy  "  boyhood's  years 
far  faded  on  the  verge  of  memory." 

Young  Bright's  health  having  improved  during  his  stay  at 
Newton,  the  powers  of  his  mind  began  to  develop  themselves. 
The  general  expression  of  his  countenance  had  become  very 
much  like  his  father's — a  beautiful,  mild,  and  intelligent  eye, 
fringed  with  long  and  dark  lashes,  an  expansive  and  noble  fore- 
head, over  which  hung  in  thick  clusters  his  rich  brown,  naturally 
curly  hair.  He  became  more  sedate,  and  the  fine  qualities  of 
benevolence  and  methodical  arrangement  which  had  been  incul- 
cated by  his  mother,  and  a  brave  and  generous  nature,  became 
more  perceptible.  About  the  age  of  fifteen  he  returned  to  Koch- 
dale.  Late  in  life  Mr.  Bright,  commenting  on  his  schooldays, 
remarked  that  he  was  anxious  to  leave  school,  but  he  was  not 
sure  he  was  wise  in  doing  so.  He  held  that  boys  should  con- 
tinue their  studies  after  leaving  school  and  keep  up  a  constantly 
widening  acquaintance  with  good  books.  Young  Bright  assisted 
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his  father  in  the  management  of  his  cotton  manufactories  as  soon 
as  he  left  school,  as  it  was  Mr.  Jacob  Bright's  wish  that  his  son 
should  tread  in  his  footsteps,  and,  like  himself,  gain  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  manufacturing  world.  The  youth  was  not  very  par- 
ticular as  to  the  description  of  labour  he  should  take  part  in,  for 
he  would  wield  the  sledge-hammer  in  the  smithy  of  the  manu- 
factory or  the  pen  in  the  counting-house.  One  day  he  was  found 
by  his  father  in  the  warehouse  with  his  coat  off  and  his  sleeves 
rolled  up,  assisting  the  workmen  in  lifting  bales  of  cotton.  Mr. 
Bright,  knowing  that  his  son,  although  he  looked  robust,  was 
really  delicate,  discouraged  him  in  this  laborious  part  of  the 
business,  but  allowed  him  to  learn  warping  and  all  the  other 
branches,  so  as  to  make  himself  proficient  in  every  department. 

During  this  time  Bright  was  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to 
self-culture,  especially  to  the  study  of  history  and  poetry,  and 
directed  his  attention  to  practical  rather  than  abstruse  subjects. 
These  studies  gave  a  distinct  and  abiding  direction  to  his  best 
energies.  He  divided  his  time  pretty  evenly  between  business 
and  study ;  his  business,  no  less  than  his  studies,  assisting  in 
the  formation  of  the  breadth  of  mind  and  the  cultivation  of  that 
native  eloquence  which,  in  latter  years,  so  greatly  distinguished 
him.  As  is  common  in  Lancashire,  Jacob  Bright  undervalued 
a  classical  education,  and  as  soon  as  his  sons  had  attained  a 
suitable  age  they  were  put  to  some  employment  in  his  mill. 
Had  John  Bright  enjoyed  an  educational  training  such  as  the 
English  and  Scotch  Universities  bestow,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  found  his  path  smoother,  and  attained  his  great  position 
at  a  much  earlier  period.  What  he  might  have  thus  gained  in 
ease  and  distinction,  however,  would  probably  have  been  pur- 
chased at  a  loss  of  strength  and  independence.  His  chief 
characteristic  was  a  thorough  earnestness — which,  with  his  sim- 
plicity of  diction,  impressed  his  hearers  on  every  subject  he 
touched. 

Another  noticeable  trait  in  his  character,  shown  at  an  early 
age,  was  his  exactitude,  a  characteristic  which  he  maintained 
through  life. 


CHAPTER  in 

POPULAE  AGITATIONS 

DURING  the  great  war  with  France  the  farmers  made  high 
profits,  as  they  had  in  their  hands  an  almost  entire  monopoly  of 
the  corn  trade  ;  but  the  landlords  gradually  raised  their  rents  in 
proportion.  At  this  period  of  profit  and  prosperity  to  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  the  mass  of  the  people  suffered  from  the  high 
prices  of  food  and  increased  taxation.  The  evil  increased  after 
the  peace.  An  inclement  season  and  deficient  harvest  pressed 
heavily  upon  the  farmers.  The  landed  interest  made  this  pre- 
vailing distress  a  pretext  for  the  introduction  of  the  Corn  Law, 
which  soon  spread  its  baneful  influence  amongst  the  masses  of 
the  labouring  class,  and  general  discontent  and  outcries  for 
Parliamentary  reform  rang  out  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  Government  passed  four  Acts  for  the  suppression 
of  popular  opinion,  giving  power  to  the  magistrates  and  police 
to  interfere  with  any  meeting  for  the  mildest  reforms.  They 
also  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  thus  enabling  the 
magistrates  to  imprison  at  pleasure  and  without  trial.  Secret 
spies  were  employed,  and  amongst  the  number  the  notorious 
Oliver,  who  encouraged  the  leaders  of  Reform  to  acts  of  sedition, 
so  that  they  might  become  amenable  to  the  law,  and  thus  the 
rewards  of  the  agents  be  increased.  The  discontented  were 
described  as  a  "  ragged  crew,"  a  "  gang  of  deluded,  beggarly 
wretches"  ;  as  if  their  poverty  was  their  fault,  and  as  if  their 
ignorance  was  not  the  fault  of  their  richer  fellow-men,  who 
might  have  placed  education  within  their  reach. 

In  March,  1817,  a  meeting  of  "Reformers"  was  held  at 
Cronkeyshaw,  near  Mr.  Jacob  Bright's  residence,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Bamford,  of  Middleton  (afterwards  the  celebrated  author 
of  "  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical ")  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
The  town  wore  an  appearance  of  alarm,  and  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  was  under  arms  in  the  main  street. 

About  twenty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rochdale  after  this  meet- 
ing joined  the  "Blanketeers  "  of  Manchester  on  their  march  to 
London,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1817,  with  a  petition  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  thinking  that  an  open  exhibition  of  their  num- 
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bers  and  misery  would  create  commiseration  ;  but  upon  the  Riot 
Act  being  read  in  St.  Peter's  Field,  Manchester,  where  they 
assembled,  most  of  them  speedily  made  their  way  back  to  Roch- 
dale, and  the  scheme  turned  out  a  total  failure.  Many  of  the 
individuals  had  blankets,  rugs,  or  large  coats  rolled  up  and  tied, 
knapsack-like,  on  their  backs,  to  serve  as  night  wrappers  on  the 
road  in  case  of  indoor  accommodation  being  unattainable.  Some 
carried  bundles  under  their  arms,  some  had  papers  (supposed  to 
be  petitions)  rolled  up,  and  others  had  stout  walking-sticks ;  but 
at  Lancashire  Hill,  near  Stockport,  they  were  overtaken  by  the 
military,  and  several  hundreds  were  captured.  Some  received 
sabre  wounds,  and  a  cottager  who  was  standing  by  as  a  spectator 
was  shot  dead.  Others,  escaping,  continued  their  journey  to 
Macclesfield,  where  they  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Next 
morning  the  greater  portion  made  their  way  home ;  others  were 
captured  and  imprisoned.  About  fifty  went  on  to  Leek;  but  the 
number  dwindled  down  to  twenty  by  the  time  that  Ashbourne 
was  reached,  and  here  they  were  so  disheartened  that  they  were 
glad  to  retrace  their  steps  homeward. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  the  16th  of  August,  1819,  a  pro- 
cession of  about  1,000  persons  formed  in  Rochdale,  with  a  band 
at  its  head,  and  with  flags  flying  marched  to  Manchester,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  great  and  memorable  Reform  meeting 
near  St.  Peter's  Church.  On  the  road  they  joined  the  Middle- 
ton  column,  and  the  whole  numbered  at  least  6,000  men.  As 
the  column  moved  along  to  Manchester,  about  two  hundred 
handsome  girls,  the  sweethearts  of  some  of  the  lads  in  the  pro- 
cession, danced  to  the  music  or  sang  snatches  of  popular  songs, 
whilst  on  each  side  of  the  line  walked  some  thousands  of 
stragglers. 

The  day  before,  the  borough-reeves  and  constables  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford  issued  a  notice,  in  which  they  "  earnestly 
recommended  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  as  much  as  possible,  to  remain  in  their  own  houses 
during  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  and  to  keep  their 
children  and  servants  within  doors."  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  16th  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Hay,  J.P.  (afterwards 
Vicar  of  Rochdale),  the  Rev.  M.  Ethelstone,  J.P.,  Mr.  Ralph 
Wright,  J.P.,  Mr.  Wm.  Marriott,  J.P.,  Mr.  James  Norris,  J.P., 
Mr.  Trafford,  J.P.,  the  Rev.  M.  Mallory,  J.P.,  Mr.  William 
Houghton,  J.P.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Tatton,  J.P.,  Mr.  Ralph  Fletcher, 
J.P.,  Mr.  J.  Sylvester,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Fielden,  J.P., 
assembled  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  Mount  Street,  which  com- 
manded an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  whole  area  of  the  ground 
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where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held  near  St.  Peter's  Church.  At 
last  the  processions  arrived,  and  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
hustings  they  were  received  with  great  cheering.  The  large 
plot  of  ground  was  densely  crowded  by  nearly  50,000  men  and 
women  in  gay  attire ;  bands  of  music,  flags,  caps  of  liberty,  and 
paraphernalia  heightened  the  effect.  The  vast  assembly  was 
orderly  and  attentive.  Mr.  Henry  Hunt  presided,  and  was 
surrounded  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Johnson,  John  Thacker  Saxton, 
John  Knight,  of  Manchester  ;  James  Moorhouse,  of  Stockport ; 
Mr.  Cheetham,  of  High  Street,  Kochdale ;  —  Carlile,  Robert 
Jones,  Robert  Wild,  George  Swift,  and  Samuel  Bamford.  As 
soon  as  the  chairman  in  his  opening  address  referred  to  the 
magistrates,  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Cavalry,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Trafford,  suddenly  trotted  on  to  the  ground, 
and  formed  in  line  before  the  house  in  which  the  magistrates 
were  placed.  The  chairman  called  upon  the  multitude  to  give 
three  cheers  for  the  cavalry,  taking  off  his  hat  and  waving  it, 
and  the  people  responded  heartily.  The  cavalry  and  the  whole 
of  the  peace  officers  replied  by  cheering,  the  former  at  the  same 
time  brandishing  their  sabres.  A  short  consultation  now  took 
place  amongst  the  justices,  and  they  immediately  issued  warrants 
for  the  apprehension  of  Henry  Hunt,  Joseph  Johnson,  John 
Knight,  and  James  Moorhouse.  Mr.  Joseph  Nadin,  the  deputy 
constable  of  Manchester,  accompanied  by  a  host  of  special  con- 
stables, was  appointed  to  arrest  the  delinquents,  and  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Cavalry  dashed  forward  into  the  crowd. 
The  Riot  Act  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ethelstone  and  by  Mr. 
John  Sylvester,  but  the  people  were  not  aware  of  it  and  no  time 
was  allowed  them  to  disperse.  The  cavalry,  not  respecting  age 
or  sex,  began  to  cut  down  the  people  that  were  not  able  to  get 
out  of  their  way,  and  a  scene  of  terror  and  confusion  ensued  on 
the  attempt  to  escape.  Some  of  the  people  pelted  the  cavalry 
with  stones.  Men,  youths,  and  women  were  indiscriminately 
sabred  or  trampled  down.  In  ten  minutes  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  havoc  the  field  was  an  open  and  almost  deserted 
space,  with  the  exception  of  the  mounds  of  dead  and  wounded. 
Henry  Hunt,  John  Knight,  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  and  Joseph 
Johnson,  brush-maker,  Manchester,  were  dragged  by  Nadin  and 
his  assistants  to  the  magistrates.  James  Moorhouse,  of  Stock- 
port,  Thacker  Saxton,  printer  of  the  Manchester  Observer, 
Samuel  Bamford,  of  Middleton,  Dr.  Healey,  of  Lees,  near 
Oldham,  Messrs.  Jones,  Swift,  Wilde,  and  Mrs.  Hargreaves 
were  afterwards  apprehended  and  imprisoned. 

The  Infirmary  was  crowded  with  the  injured,  and  one  of  the 
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surgeons  conducted  himself  very  improperly.  A  poor  man  had 
both  his  shoulders  dislocated  and  one  arm  broken.  He  had 
received  cuts  across  his  hands  and  forehead.  When  taken  to 
the  Infirmary  a  surgeon  was  about  to  attend  to  his  injuries, 
when  another  surgeon  entered  and  accosted  the  patient  with 
"  Ha,  ha  !  you  have  been  to  the  meeting,  I  see?  I  think  you 
will  know  better  than  go  to  any  more  such  meetings  ?  "  "  After 
what  I  have  seen  to-day,"  the  poor  man  replied,  "  I'm  of 
opinion  that  Reform  is  more  necessary  than  ever."  "  Oh  !  you 
rascal,  you  are,  are  you  ?  Then  you  shan't  stay  here."  The 
man  was  at  once  pulled  out  of  his  bed,  his  clothes  forced  upon 
him,  and  he  had  to  drag  his  dislocated  limbs  seven  miles  to 
his  home. 

Those  persons  who  had  gone  to  the  meeting  in  procession 
from  Rochdale  made  their  way  back  in  haste  in  small  groups  to 
Middleton.  There  they  formed  into  procession,  their  band  struck 
up  "  See  the  conquering  hero  comes  !"  and  they  marched  towards 
Rochdale.  Upon  arriving  near  Trubsmithy,  one  of  the  scouts 
brought  the  alarming  news  that  the  road  was  blockaded  by  some 
soldiers  a  short  distance  farther  on,  and  the  procession  breaking 
up  rapidly,  the  Rochdalians  scampered  over  the  fields  and 
ditches  to  their  native  town.  A  company  of  soldiers  during  the 
day  arrived  in  Rochdale  to  prevent  the  people  from  congregating 
in  large  numbers  and  making  any  disturbance  :  and  they  stacked 
their  guns  in  Broadfield,  but  their  services  were  not  required. 
Only  two  of  the  Rochdale  party  were  wounded,  namely,  Abel 
Ashworth,  of  Church  Stile,  and  Thomas  Kershaw,  of  Lower 
Place.  Eleven  persons  were  killed  and  420  were  wounded  ;  of 
this  number  113  were  females — mothers,  sisters,  and  children — 
and  fourteen  of  them  had  received  sabre  cuts. 

The  reports  of  the  discreditable  onslaught  appearing  in  the 
newspapers,  a  feeling  of  indignation  arose  throughout  the 
country.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  at  this  time  was  Secretary  of 
"War,  defended  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  massacre,  by 
declaring  that  the  services  of  the  troops  had  been  rendered 
necessary  "by  the  machinations  of  the  traitors  against  those 
liberties  which  Englishmen  had  derived  from  their  forefathers, 
and  which  he  trusted  they  would  transmit  unimpaired  to  their 
children."  On  the  27th  of  August  Lord  Sidmouth  sent  a 
message  of  thanks  from  the  Prince  Regent  to  the  Manchester 
magistrates,  and  Major  Trafford  and  the  military  serving  under 
him,  "  for  their  prompt  decision  and  efficient  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace."  Meetings,  however,  were 
held  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  resolutions  of 
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condemnation  were  passed  on  the  magistrates  and  the  military, 
and  subscriptions  were  raised  on  behalf  of  the  injured. 

The  yeomanry  were  charged  with  the  crimes,  but  grand  juries 
threw  out  the  bills.  The  magistrates  refused  warrants  against 
persons  intended  to  be  prosecuted  for  capital  felonies,  and  the 
general  opinion  formed  by  the  public  was  that  the  magistrates 
had  abused  the  power  that  had  been  placed  in  their  hands,  as 
they  contrasted  the  peaceable  termination  of  all  the  meetings 
that  had  been  held  elsewhere. 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Hay,  who  had  acted  as  chairman  at  the 
meeting  of  magistrates  at  the  "Peterloo  massacre,"  subsequently 
received  the  appointment  of  Vicar  of  Rochdale,  at  a  salary 
of  £2,400  a  year,  on  account,  it  was  said,  of  the  part  he 
had  enacted ;  up  to  his  death  he  was  called  "  the  Peterloo 
butcher,"  and  was  frequently  insulted  on  public  occasions  and  in 
the  streets  with  the  unenviable  epithet  Two  other  reverend 
gentlemen  had  acted  with  him  in  the  disgraceful  proceedings  of 
the  massacre. 

In  May,  1827,  there  was  a  turn-out  of  woollen  weavers  in 
Rochdale,  through  the  reducing  by  some  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  scale  of  prices  in  a  list  that  they  had  agreed  to  in  the 
year  1824.  The  shuttles  were  gathered  by  the  dissatisfied 
weavers,  and  the  town  was  placed  in  the  utmost  state  of  alarm. 
A  list  was  again  agreed  to,  but  some  manufacturers  did  not 
adhere  to  it.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  1829,  a  serious  riot  occurred, 
and  eight  persons  were  killed.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1830,  a 
meeting  was  held  on  Cronkeyshaw  Common,  close  to  Mr. 
Bright's  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  more  fully  detailing  the 
plan  of  the  "  National  Association  "  for  the  protection  of  labour. 
At  that  meeting  the  speakers  attributed  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  working  classes  to  the  general  reduction  of  wages,  and  it 
was  explained  that  this  association  had  been  formed  to  prevent 
such  a  state  of  things.  In  1831  the  working  classes  in  Roch- 
dale were  in  a  most  wretched  condition ;  only  about  one-third  of 
the  woollen  weavers  were  in  work,  and  the  earnings  of  one  of  the 
best  hands  did  not  average  more  than  six  shillings  per  week. 
About  one-half  of  the  whole  number — about  eight  hundred 
operatives — with  those  depending  upon  them,  were  more  or  less 
in  actual  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  every  person  who 
applied  for  relief  bore  in  most  cases  evident  and  lamentable 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  their  heartrending  condition. 

The  great  struggle  for  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  absorbed  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Bright  for  many  years  before  it  became  law. 
Referring  to  those  early  days  in  later  years  he  said  : "  My  first 
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knowledge  of  Birmingham  was  of  the  meetings  on  Newhall  Hill. 
I  was  not  there  except  in  spirit.  I  was  young  then,  and,  I  sup- 
pose some  people  would  say,  foolish.  If  so,  I  was  foolish  in 
a  folly  that  has  lasted  now  for  more  than  forty  years.  But  I 
know  that  at  that  time  such  was  the  excitement  in  my  father's 
house  that  we  hegan  to  take  in  the  Evening  Mail,  I  think  it 
was — that  was  an  issue  of  the  Times  newspaper  three  days  in  the 
week.  We  had  never  dreamt  of  taking  more  than  a  weekly 
paper.  Up  to  that  time  we  took  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
price  7d.,  published  on  Saturdays  only.  Well,  the  Evening  Mail 
at  that  time  had  magnificent  articles,  which,  I  am  told,  some 
people  connected  with  the  Times  have  since  regretted.  I  read 
those  articles  to  my  father  and  family  in  the  evening.  They 
were  very  stormy  articles.  They  gave  much  information  ;  and  I 
date  some  portion  of  my  political  activity  to  the  influence  of  that 
paper  in  those  days.  And  I  read  there  of  your  great  meetings, 
and  all  the  country  read  of  them,  and  all  the  country  was  stirred 
to  its  very  heart  by  what  you  did  at  that  time.  And  what  was 
done  was  that  the  greatest  measure  that  the  English  Parliament 
has  ever  known  was  passed." 

On  May  19th,  1832,  an  open-air  meeting  was  held  in  front  ol 
the  Wellington  Hotel,  Drake  Street,  Rochdale,  approving  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues  with  regard  to 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  praying  His  Majesty  that,  if  the  Peers 
mutilated  the  Bill,  he  would  resume  the  original  compact  between 
the  Crown  and  the  people.  Then  followed  the  Reform  festival 
on  the  22nd  of  August,  1832,  and  the  first  election  of  a  member 
of  Parliament  for  Rochdale  on  the  12th  of  December,  1832.  All 
these  incidents,  with  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Revolution  in  France 
in  1830,  when  Charles  X.  sought  our  shores  as  a  refugee  and 
Louis  Philippe  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Bright.  He  was  often  seen  seeking 
information  from  older  and  more  experienced  persons — and 
indeed  from  boyhood  he  had  received  in  the  family  the  name  of 
"  The  Thinker."  Besides  all  these  incidents,  from  the  day  of 
his  birth  the  "  dignitaries "  of  the  Church  had  seized  goods 
from  his  father's  premises,  under  warrants,  for  Church  Rates. 
From  the  year  1811  to  1833  the  warrants  issued  numbered 
twenty-one,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  taken  amounted  to 
£109  16s.  3d.  Lessons  thus  inculcated  were  not  likely  to  be 
soon  forgotten,  and  as  "  a  desire  to  resist  oppression  is  implanted 
in  the  nature  of  man,"  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  in  later  years 
Mr.  Bright  taking  an  active  part  to  abolish  these  imposts. 


CHAPTER  IV 
EAKLY  PUBLIC  SPEECHES  AND  TEAVELS 

IN  1830,  Messrs.  John  Bright,  Oliver  Ormerod,  Thomas  Booth, 
and  other  gentlemen  began  Temperance  work  in  Rochdale. 
Anxious  to  advocate  their  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  test 
their  oratorical  powers,  they  thought  it  advisable  first  to  practise 
on  a  simple  rustic  audience.  Accordingly  they  secured  the  use 
of  a  Unitarian  School  at  Catley  Lane  Head.  The  room  was 
about  twelve  yards  long  and  six  yards  in  width,  so  that  although 
the  place  was  crowded  the  audience  was  appalling  neither  in 
numbers  nor  in  intelligence.  In  beginning  his  address  Bright 
was  very  nervous,  but  gained  confidence  as  he  proceeded,  delivered 
his  speech  with  effect,  and  was  warmly  applauded. 

He  next  spoke  at  Lower  Place,  and  acquitted  himself  well. 

The  Rev.  John  Aldis,  Baptist  Minister,  of  Plymouth,  relates 
an  incident  that  occurred  when  Mr.  John  Bright  had  entered  on 
his  twenty-first  year.  The  reverend  gentleman,  in  the  year  1832, 
was  stationed  at  Manchester,  and  was  invited  to  Rochdale  to 
speak  at  a  Bible  Society  Meeting  in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House. 
He  spent  the  afternoon  at  a  tradesman's  residence,  at  the  bottom 
of  Yorkshire  Street,  and  shortly  before  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  meeting  his  friend  expressed  his  regret  that  being  unex- 
pectedly busy  he  should  not  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting,  but 
added  that  he  had  invited  a  young  "Friend,"  who  was  also  to 
speak  at  the  meeting,  to  bear  him  company  there.  We  will  give 
the  remainder  of  the  story  in  the  exact  words  of  the  Rev.  John 
Aldis,  who  has  kindly  communicated  it  for  publication  in  the 
present  work  : — "  Soon  a  slender,  modest  young  gentleman 
came,  who  soon  surprised  me  by  his  intelligence  and  thoughtful- 
ness.  I  took  his  arm  on  the  way  to  the  meeting,  and  I  thought 
he  seemed  nervous.  I  think  it  was  his  first  public  speech,  at  all 
events  in  such  connection.  It  was  very  eloquent  and  powerful, 
and  carried  away  the  meeting ;  but  it  was  elaborate  and  me- 
moriter.  On  our  way  back,  as  I  congratulated  him,  he  said  that 
such  efforts  cost  him  too  dear,  and  asked  me  how  I  spoke  so 
easily.  I  then  took  the  full  advantage  of  my  seniority  to  set 
forth  my  notions,  which  I  need  not  repeat  here  except  this :  that 
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in  his  case,  as  in  most,  I  thought  it  would  be  best  not  to  burden 
the  memory  too  much,  but  having  carefully  prepared  and  com- 
mitted any  portions  when  special  effect  was  desired,  merely  to 
put  down  other  things  in  the  desired  order,  leaving  the  wording 
of  them  to  the  moment.  Years  rolled  away.  I  had  entirely 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  young  '  Friend,'  when  the  Free  Trade 
Bazaar  was  held  in  London.  One  of  those  engaged  for  it — 
Mr.  Baker,  of  Stockport — calling  on  me,  asked  if  I  had  called 
on  Mr.  Bright.  I  said  I  had  not  been  able  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings, and  did  not  personally  know  him  at  all.  He  replied,  '  You 
must,  for  I  heard  him  say  that  you  gave  him  his  first  lesson  in 
public  speaking.'  I  went  to  a  subsequent  meeting,  and  re- 
cognised the  young  'Friend*  of  1882." 

In  December,  1833,  Mr.  J.  S.  Buckingham,  who  at  that 
time  represented  the  town  of  Sheffield  in  Parliament,  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  old  theatre  in  Toad  Lane,  Kochdale, 
on  "  Palestine  and  Egypt."  On  the  evening  of  the  last  lecture, 
when  Mr.  Buckingham  resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  John  Bright, 
finding  that  no  other  gentleman  rose  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks, 
stood  up  and  delivered  the  first  speech  in  which  could  be  traced 
the  promise  of  his  future  greatness. 

The  assembly  applauded  enthusiastically,  and  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham was  so  impressed  that  he  said  privately  to  Mr.  James 
Ecroyd,  a  townsman,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  arranging 
for  the  lectures,  "  Mark  my  words,  if  that  young  man  lives,  he 
will  become  one  of  the  greatest  orators  in  England." 

When  John  Bright  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty  the 
Reform  Agitation  was  at  its  height,  and  he  watched  it  with  an 
interest  far  beyond  his  years.  The  adjustment  of  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  system  of  representation  had  been  delayed  for  many 
years,  for  it  had  been  proposed  in  1782  by  Mr.  Pitt,  but  the 
motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  twenty,  and  similar  motions 
in  the  years  1783  and  1785  were  lost  by  majorities  of  forty-four 
and  seventy-four.  The  horror  inspired  by  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution  caused  a  reaction  and  the  repression  for  a 
time  of  all  liberal  tendencies,  and  it  was  not  until  some  time 
after  the  close  of  the  French  war  that  the  desire  for  reform  again 
manifested  itself.  The  distressed  condition  of  the  working  class 
added  to  the  dissatisfaction,  and  meetings  were  held  all  over  the 
country.  On  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on 
the  16th  of  November,  1830,  the  Reform  Ministry  of  Earl  Grey 
came  into  .office.  -  On  the  .3rd  of  February,  1831,  Parliament 
assembled,  and  on » the  1st  of  March  Lord  John  Russell  pro- 
posed his  first  scheme  of  Reform.  On  the  motion  for  a  com- 
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mittee,  General  Gascoyne  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
number  of  representatives  for  England  and  Wales  should  not 
be  diminished,  and  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  eight. 

The  Ministry  abandoned  the  Bill,  and  resorted  to  a  dissolu- 
tion. "The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,"  was 
the  cry  raised  throughout  the  country ;  and  on  the  14th  of  June, 
when  the  next  Parliament  assembled,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  large  majority  in  support  of  the  Bill,  which  was  again 
introduced  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  passed  the  third  reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  113.  The  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  second  reading,  threw  it  out  by  a  majority  of 
forty-one,  and  Parliament  was  immediately  prorogued.  On  the 
6th  of  December  Parliament  reassembled,  and  on  the  12th  of 
that  month  the  third  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Russell.  It  did  not,  like  the  former  Bills,  diminish  the  number 
of  members,  and  the  Opposition  considered  this  a  concession 
and  improvement ;  on  the  third  reading  the  majority  num- 
bered 116,  and  the  Bill  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine. 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  committee,  carried,  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
five,  a  motion  that  the  disfranchising  clause  should  be  post- 
poned, and  the  enfranchising  first  considered,  on  which,  the 
King  having  refused  to  accede  to  a  creation  of  peers  sufficient 
to  carry  the  Bill,  the  Ministry  resigned.  This  caused  great 
agitation  throughout  the  country,  and  at  length  the  Govern- 
ment were  induced  to  resume  office  on  the  King  granting  full 
powers  to  secure  majorities  by  the  creation  of  peers ;  but  a 
sufficient  number  of  lords  absented  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  leaving  the  Ministers  a  majority  on  the  third  reading,  when 
the  Bill  passed  by  a  majority  of  eighty-four. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1832,  Mr.  John  Bright  left  Market 
Street,  Manchester,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  outside  a 
stage  coach  called  the  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  London  for  the  first  time;  and  travelling  all  night 
and  the  next  day,  he  arrived  in  the^  metropolis  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  journey  having  taken  altogether  twenty-one 
hours. 

"  It  happened  to  be  the  very  night,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  in  referring"Ho  the 
event,  "  when  the  House  of  Lords  were  discussing  the  second  reading  of  the 
great  Beform  Bill  (cheers),  and  during  the  14th  of  April,  I  think  it  was,  as  we 
were  travelling  along  the  road,  some  passengers  observed  something  coming 
towards  us,  but  still  in  the  distance,  and  we  all  looked  with  great  interest.  We 
saw  horses  galloping  and  carriages  coming  at  a  speed  which  would  much  have 
left  behind  our  coach  if  they  had  been  going  in  the  same  way.  By-and-by  we 
saw  two  chaises  with  four  horses,  each  chaise  having  two  or  three  men  inside. 
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and  they  were  throwing  ont  placards  from  each  window  as  they  went  past, 
galloping  as  hard  as  it  was  possible  for  horses  to  travel.  These  were  express 
chaises  coming  from  London,  bringing  the  news  to  all  the  people  of  the  country 
— for  there  were  no  telegraphs  then,  and  no  railways — of  the  glorious  triumphs 
of  popular  principles  even  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  that  House  had  sat  all 
nignt — I  do  not  know  how  long  it  sat  the  previous  nights — and  it  was  not  till 
seven  in  the  morning  that  the  House  divided,  and  the  second  reading  of  that 
great  measure  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine  votes  (cheers).  Well  I  recollect 
that  occasion,  and  it  has  always  been  to  me  a  pleasure  to  think  of  the  excitement 
this  caused  amongst  us  coach  passengers  when  we  found  what  was  the  business 
and  the  message  of  those  gentlemen  in  the  expresses." 

In  the  summer  months  of  1835,  Mr.  John  Bright  with  Mr. 
King  (manufacturer,  of  Kochdale)  went  on  a  tour  to  the  Holy 
Land,  a  country  he  had  long  wished  to  explore,  for  its  mysteries, 
and  sublime  desolate  regions.  They  visited  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  Egypt  on  the  way,  and  returning  by  Smyrna,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Athens,  passed  through  Italy,  France,  and  Belgium 
homewards.  At  that  time  Bright  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
works  of  Lord  Byron,  and  he  visited  most  of  the  places  mentioned 
in  "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage." 


CHAPTER  V 
THE    COEN    LAWS 

BRIGHT  always  took  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  popular 
education,  and  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  schoolroom  of  the 
Baptist  Chapel,  West  Street,  Rochdale,  in  1837,  to  promote 
education  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  British 
Schools.  It  was  while  engaged  with  this  question  that  Mr. 
Bright  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  R.  Cobden,  whom  he 
visited  at  his  warehouse,  in  Mosley  Street,  Manchester,  to 
persuade  him  to  address  the  meeting  at  Rochdale.  Mr. 
Cobden's  countenance  lit  up  with  pleasure  to  find  that  others 
were  working  in  promoting  this  question,  and  he  consented. 
After  speaking  there  he  spent  the  night  at  Mr.  Jacob  Bright' s 
house,  "  and  from  that  time  to  Mr.  Cobden's  death,"  so  spoke 
Mr.  J.  Bright  at  a  public  meeting,  "there  had  never  been  any 
cessation,  no  interruption  whatever,  of  the  friendship  which 
existed  between  us."  Up  to  that  time  they  were  unknown 
to  one  another,  but  not  far  removed,  and  their  orbits  every 
day  approached  nearer.  There  was  a  wonderful  likeness  in 
unlikeness  between  them.  Their  opposites  drew  them  at  once 
towards  each  other.  In  their  union  they  constituted  such  gentle- 
ness and  strength,  such  clearness  and  force,  such  sagacity  and 
courage,  such  knowledge  and  address,  such  purity  and  zeal,  that 
they  became  irresistible. 

In  early  times,  England  concurred  with  the  general  system 
of  other  nations  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  grain.  First, 
corn  was  reserved  for  home  use,  then  by  the  34th  Edward  III. 
(1360-61)  export  was  prohibited.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
(1394)  the  lieges  were  authorised  to  export  grain.  By  the 
4th  Henry  VI.  (1425)  this  Act  was  confirmed.  Eleven  years 
afterwards  a  law  limited  the  export,  which  was  renewed  in  1441, 
and  made  perpetual  in  1444.  Then  came  a  new  light  on  the 
Legislature,  and  by  the  3rd  Edward  IV.,  c.  2  (1463),  the  country 
gentlemen  in  the  House  of  'Commons  had  a  law  passed  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  grain,  because  "  the  occupiers  of  farms 
within  the  realm  of  England  are  daily  grievously  endangered  by 
bringing  corn  out  of  other  lands,  and  brought  into  this  realm 
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of  England  when  corn  of  the  growing  of  the  realm  is  at  a  low 
price."  To  prevent  this,  it  was  enacted  that  when  a  quarter  of 
wheat  did  not  exceed  6s.  8d.,  rye  4s.,  and  barley  8s.,  no  person 
should  import  any  of  these  kinds  of  grain  upon  pain  of  forfeiture 
thereof.  Some  time  after  the  proclamation,  the  landlords  trans- 
ferred their  patronage  from  tillage  to  pasture,  on  account  of  the 
great  demand  for  wool  both  abroad  and  at  home.  The  pastoral 
state  in  its  turn  became  discredited;  thence  the  5th  and  6th 
Edward  VI.  were  passed,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  maintenance 
and  increase  of  tillage  and  corn  "  ;  and  directing  that  as  much 
land  as  was  under  the  plough  in  a  parish  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  should  be  tilled,  and  for  every  acre  less  the  parish 
should  pay  5s.,  yet  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  far  from  being 
characterised  by  abundant  food  supplies.  The  25th  of  that  King 
speaks  of  dearths  and  scarcities,  and  prohibits  exportation  with- 
out license  from  the  King.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  new  poor  laws 
were  enacted,  and  old  laws  enforcing  tillage  were  re-enacted. 
Still  want  of  home-grown  food  continued,  and  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  the  nation  was  dependent  upon  foreign  lands  for  its 
supply  of  corn.  After  a  run  of  action  and  reaction,  alternating 
between  plenty  and  want,  agriculture  resumed  its  Parliamentary 
despotism.  The  duties  on  imported  grain  were  raised  in  1670 
to  85s.  4d.  per  quarter,  which  was  virtually  to  prohibit  its 
import.  The  22nd  of  Charles  II.,  c.  15,  advanced  on  this 
extravagance.  Wheat  might  be  imported  subject  to  a  duty  of 
16s.  when  in  the  home  market  it  did  not  exceed  54s.  3d.,  and 
8s.  when  it  exceeded  80s.  Three  years  after,  by  the  25th  of 
Charles  II.,  c.  1,  a  bounty  was  granted  on  the  export  of  grain. 
William  and  Mary  enacted  that  a  bounty  of  5s.  was  to  be  paid 
on  every  quarter  exported,  when  the  price  6f  the  quarter  of 
wheat  in  England  did  not  exceed  48s.  The  landowner  who 
under  the  protection  might  have  become  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  grain,  had,  in  1791,  a  law  passed  raising  the  price 
at  which  importation  might  take  place  from  48s.  with  6d.  duty, 
to  54s. ;  2s.  6d.  was  to  be  charged  on  import  wheat  when  the 
price  of  English  wheat  was  from  50s.  to  54s.,  and  when  it  was 
below  50s.  imported  wheat  was  to  be  charged  24s.  3d.  the 
quarter.  In  1809  and  1810  our  imports  of  grain  exceeded  two 
millions  of  quarters.  Prices  ranged  very  high  during  the  whole 
of  the  period  of  the  Peninsular  War,  but  just  at  its  close  there 
came  three  good  harvests  in  succession,  and  prices  consequently 
fell.  This  was  only  a  pretext  for  a  more  stringent  corn  law,  by 
which  the  ports  were  to  be  once  more  closed  until  wheat  reached 
the  price  of  80s.  per  quarter. 
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The  high  prices  of  corn  during  the  war  with  France  had  not 
been  brought  about  by  legislative  interference,  but  by  natural 
causes,  over  which  Parliament  had  no  control.  It  had  been  a 
period  of  great  prosperity  to  landlords,  during  which  farmers  also 
had  made  large  fortunes.  It  was  to  both  a  period  of  unmixed 
benefit,  and  neither  class  had  the  slightest  ground  or  pretence 
to  ask  of  the  nation  to  perpetuate  such  a  state  of  things.  They 
had  derived  all  the  profits  from  the  high  prices,  and  when  the 
natural  causes  of  the  high  prices  no  longer  existed  it  was  but 
reasonable  and  just  that  high  prices  should  cease.  The  war  had 
left  no  taxes  or  burdens  that  were  not  more  than  shared  by  the 
rest  of  the  community ;  and  though  some  expenses  to  farming 
had  risen  with  the  high  prices,  yet  most  would  speedily  have 
fallen  and  adjusted  themselves  to  low  prices. 

If  the  system  of  legislative  protection  which  had  been  so 
uniformly  and  unscrupulously  followed  were  a  sound  one,  the 
farmers  ought  to  have  been  the  most  thriving  and  fortunate  of 
men,  since  for  centuries  back  their  prosperity  had  been  pro- 
fessedly the  especial  care  of  Parliament.  The  agricultural 
interest  has  been  the  one  to  which  all  others  have  been  at  nearly 
all  times  unsparingly  sacrificed,  and  if  the  measures  on  behalf  of 
that  interest  had  not  answered,  it  could  only  have  been  either 
because  their  object  was  not  attainable,  or  because  they  were 
unwisely  adapted  to  their  end. 

Mr.  Frederick  Robinson,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1815, 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  resolutions  in  favour 
of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  wheat  when  the  price  was 
under  80s.  per  quarter.  People  in  the  metropolis  protested 
against  this  attempt  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  their  food,  and 
tumults  lasted  more  than  a  week,  but  they  were  quelled  by 
military  force.  The  attention  of  the  country  was  diverted  by 
Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  and  his  landing  in  France ;  and, 
between  the  time  of  his  landing  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the 
Corn  Bill  was  passed,  the  House  being  surrounded  with 
bristling  bayonets.  The  people  at  this  time  were  poor,  for  they 
had  passed  through  twenty-two  years  of  war,  and  were  loaded 
with  an  enormous  debt.  A  million  and  a  half  of  lives  had  been 
sacrificed,  trade  had  been  deranged,  and  a  large  number  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  had  been  ruined. 

Sir  William  Curtis  on  the  17th  of  February,  1815,  told  the 
landed  gentry  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  rents  had  in  all 
cases  doubled,  and  in  many  cases  even  trebled  during  the  war  ; 
and  he  saw  no  right  of  taxation  which  could  justify  the  interference 
of  Parliament  as  to  the  importation  of  corn. 
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In  only  two  years  since  the  period  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
the  annual  average  of  80s.  a  quarter  had  been  reached,  and  those 
two  years  were  years  of  scarcity.  The  farmers  who  had  con- 
tracted to  pay  rents  which  only  a  uniform  price  of  80s.  would 
enable  them  to  pay,  were,  of  course,  impoverished  or  ruined. 

Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  in  his  address  to  the  electors  of  West- 
minster, in  1818,  said :  "  I  will  never  rest  for  one  hour  con- 
tented while  the  starvation  law,  commonly  called  the  Corn  Law, 
remains  in  force.  Since  the  Act  was  passed  thousands  upon 
thousands  have  died  from  famine  in  a  land  of  plenty.  That  Act 
insures  riches  to  the  landowners  and  great  farmers,  and  leaves 
the  tradesman,  the  journeyman,  the  mechanic,  and  labourer  to 
starve.  It  \vas  a  law  which  recently  caused  the  ports  to  be 
closed,  and  raised  the  price  of  bread  from  9d.  to  Is.  2d.,  and 
this  only  to  enrich  the  landlords  and  their  tenants.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  for  the  Bill  when 
it  was  introduced  and  their  constituents  were  petitioning 
against  it.  Such  men  left  the  poor  to  starve  while  they  filled 
their  own  coffers." 

In  1822  this  law  had  to  endure  the  test  of  abundance,  and 
therefore  a  cry  of  agricultural  distress  was  raised,  and  the  Corn 
Law  of  1822  was  substituted  for  it.  In  1826,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  a  temporary  Act  for  the  admission  of  foreign 
grain.  In  May  of  the  following  year  all  the  bonded  corn  was 
released  by  Parliament,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year 
(1827)  the  ports  were  opened  for  corn  till  forty  days  after. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1833,  brought  before 
Parliament  resolutions  for  the  revision  of  the  Corn  Laws,  with 
a  view  to  their  repeal,  but  they  were  negatived  seriatim  without 
a  division.  Mr.  Whitmore  next  introduced  a  motion,  on  the 
17th  of  the  same  month,  the  object  being  for  an  alteration  in  the 
principle  of  the  law  to  one  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty,  but  it  was 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  199.  Mr.  Fryer  in  the  following 
month  tried  to  get  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  the  Corn  Act 
of  1828,  with  a  view  to  admitting  colonial  grain  free  of  duty ; 
but  he  was  also  unfortunate,  for  the  motion  was  negatived  by 
72  to  47,  the  majority  being  25. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1834,  Lord  Grey's  Ministry  an- 
nounced through  Lord  Althorp  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to 
bring  forward  any  measure  for  the  alteration  of  the  law,  nor  to 
support  such  a  measure  if  introduced  by  others.  Mr.  Hume 
next  brought  forward  a  motion,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1834,  for 
a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty, 
but  it  was  rejected,  and  the  majority  numbered  157.  At  the 
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close  of  1836  there  was  a  commercial  collapse,  arising  out  of  the 
monetary  crisis  in  the  United  States  and  its  action  on  our  com- 
merce, and  this  collapse  was  accompanied  by  a  slightly  deficient 
harvest.  The  foreign  exchange  turned  against  us,  yet  the  cause 
or  causes  were  very  imperfectly  understood.  A  large  exportation 
of  bullion  was  going  on,  and  this  compelled  a  great  contraction 
of  commercial  accommodation,  which  was  aggravated  by  the 
discredit  thrown  on  the  best  houses,  owing  to  the  American 
revolution.  But  men  abused  the  Bank  of  England,  and  forgot 
the  sliding  scale.  They  talked  much  of  currency,  and  said 
little  about  corn,  and  1837  was  struggled  through,  and  trade 
seemed  to  be  recovering,  when  the  deficient  harvest  of  1838 
plunged  the  country  into  deeper  gloom  and  suffering,  and  by 
this  time  thinking  men  were  laying  their  finger  on  the  true 
cause  of  these  disasters. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1834,  a  meeting  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers  was  held  in  the  Exchange  Committee-room, 
Manchester,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  agitating  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Messrs.  R.  H.  Greg,  R.  Potter, 
M.P.,  Mark  Phillips,  M.P.,  John  Shuttleworth,  J.  B.  Smith, 
J.  Brotherton,  M.P.,  and  J.  C.  Dyer  addressed  the  meeting, 
but  the  project  fell  through. 

The  persons  who  originated  the  movement  which  gave  rise 
to  the  National  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  founded  in  Manchester 
in  October,  1838,  were  seven  in  number ;  six  Scotchmen  and 
one  Irishman,  namely  Edward  Baxter,  of  Belfast ;  W.  A. 
Cunningham,  Andrew  Dalziel,  James  Howie,  of  Edinburgh; 
James  Leslie,  Archibald  Prentice,  and  Philip  Thomson.  Mr. 
William  Rawson  was  the  first  Englishman  that  joined  the 
association,  and  he  acted  as  the  treasurer  of  the  League.  A 
grand  impulse  was  given  to  the  movement  when  Mr.  R.  Cobden 
joined  it,  and  the  agitation  was  immediately  supported  by  the 
merchants,  traders,  and  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  with  a 
subscription  of  £3,000,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to 
;£6,000.  In  October,  1838,  the  provisional  committee  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  Association  was  formed,  and  the  first  name  on 
the  list  was  Mr.  Elkanah  Armitage,  and  the  second  Mr.  John 
Bright.  Mr.  R.  Cobden' s  name  was  afterwards  added  to  the 
committee,  and  his  address  was  given  as  "  Mosley  Street," 
Manchester. 

Bright  thus  describes  how  Cobden  left  London  for 
Lancashire : — 

"  Prom  Watling  Street,  by  an  accident,  it  became  bis  duty  to  come  down  to  the 
North  of  England  as  the  agent  of  the  house  of  business  in  which  he  was  engaged ; 
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and  in  the  North  of  England  his  observant  and  intelligent  eye  discovered  very 
soon  that  in  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire — but  especially  in  Yorkshire,  with  which 
he  became  more  familiar — there  was  a  field  where  certain  qualities  which  he  felt 
he  possessed  would  enable  him  to  make  his  way  and  to  prosper  in  life.  He  settled 
in  Manchester,  I  believe,  when  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  about  the 
year  1830,  as  a  calico-printer.  He  had  an  excellent  taste  in  design  and  colour. 
He  had,  too,  the  qualities  of  a  good  man  of  business — industry,  intelligence, 
sagacity,  probity  of  the  highest  kind ;  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
his  success  was  great,  and  that  it  was  rapid.  But  then  he  had  a  mind  that  was 
expansive  and  sympathetic,  and  he  could  not  be  content  with  his  ledgers,  and  his 
business,  and  his  profits,  but  his  heart  went  out  at  once  to  the  great  population 
amongst  whom  he  lived  (hear,  hear),  and  he  looked  around  him  and  saw  their 
condition  and  their  wants,  and  the  first  great  question,  the  first  great  public 
question,  to  which  he  turned  his  mind,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  gather,  was  the 
question  of  public  and  national  education  (hear,  hear) ;  and  I  know  that  the  first 
time  I  became  acquainted  with  him  was  in  connection  with  that  question.  After 
this  there  came  up  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  for  the  skies  had  lowered  and 
the  harvests  were  bad,  and  in  the  year  1838  there  was  a  considerable  movement  in 
Manchester,  partly  by  some  private  individuals  and  partly,  and  most  importantly, 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  an  Anti-Corn-Law  Association  was  formed, 
which  ultimately  and  soon  became  the  now  famous  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
(cheers)." 

In  the  fluctuations  of  trade  his  uncle  proved  unfortunate,  and 
Richard  Cobden  had  the  gratification  of  contributing  to  the  old 
merchant's  comfort  in  his  declining  years. 

The  League  engaged  a  room  in  the  upper  floor  of  Newall's 
Buildings,  Market  Street,  Manchester,  to  carry  on  their  business. 
The  committee  sat  in  this  room,  which  was  divided  into  two  by 
a  red  curtain  drawn  across  it,  and  Mr.  Cobden  in  after  years  said 
that  the  dingy  red  curtain  was  drawn  across  so  that  they  might 
not  be  cast  down  by  the  paucity  of  their  numbers.  On  one  occa- 
sion during  the  agitation  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Prentice,  "  What 
a  lucky  thing  it  is  the  monopolists  cannot  draw  aside  the 
curtain,  and  see  how  many  of  us  there  are  ;  for  if  they  could 
they  would  not  be  much  frightened."  Although  the  public 
meetings  were  well  attended,  the  small  numbers  at  the  League's 
room  were  rather  of  frequent  occurrence  at  first,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  fact  might  become  known  to  the  Government 
and  produce  a  damaging  effect.  When  the  agitation  became 
more  formidable,  Government  spies  were  often  on  the  alert 
about  the  building,  but  the  Leaguers  were  shrewd,  and  did  not 
communicate  more  than  they  wished  to  be  known. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1838,  Mr.  Villiers  introduced  a 
motion  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  operation  of  the  Corn  Act  of  1828,  but  it  was  rejected, 
and  the  majority  numbered  205. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  COBN  LAWS  BEGINS 

THE  state  of  the  country  from  the  year  1836  to  1840  was  de- 
plorable. A  succession  of  bad  harvests  caused  provisions  to  rise 
to  an  alarming  pitch,  whilst  a  general  stagnation  of  trade 
lowered  the  scale  of  wages,  and  made  them  altogether  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  high  prices.  Then  followed  pauperism  and 
misery  throughout  the  kingdom  to  an  extent  never  before  wit- 
nessed. This  state  of  things  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  discontent. 
The  Chartists  became  popular,  and  the  results  of  their  harangues 
were  shown  in  the  insurrections  and  mob-risings  throughout 
the  country.  The  feeling  of  discontent  manifested  itself  also 
in  strikes,  and  although  the  outbreaks  were  vigorously  quelled 
in  the  large  towns,  the  ill-feeling  still  smouldered  for  years, 
and  broke  out  in  various  ways  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Yet  the  Ministry  all  this  time  made  no  attempt  to 
trace  out  the  real  cause  of  distress  and  discontent.  "  Food  in 
a  house,"  Cobbett  contended,  "  was  a  great  source  of  harmony." 

Bright  found  at  that  time  that  corn  was  oifered  at  every 
foreign  port  for  half  the  price  charged  in  England,  that  it  was 
rejected  in  consequence  of  our  Corn  Laws,  and  that  the  dis- 
tress was  the  work  of  the  rich.  He  was  enabled  to  form  the 
opinion  that  the  overstocked  condition  of  our  markets  was 
caused  by  the  obnoxious  laws,  that  the  wealthy  classes  on  the 
Continent  could  not  purchase  English  merchandise  because  the 
English  did  not  buy  their  corn,  and  that  the  continental  manu- 
facturers were  more  prosperous  owing  to  provisions  being 
cheaper  on  the  Continent,  and  consequently  the  expenses  of 
labour  less.  At  the  same  time  he  knew  that  the  work  of 
abolishing  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  severe,  as  the  Parliament 
was  composed  of  landowners,  who  were  at  once  judges  and 
parties  in  the  cause. 

The  long  winter  of  1838-9  increased  the  distress,  espe- 
cially amongst  the  agricultural  labourers,  as  their  scanty  wages 
scarcely  left  them^anything  for  fuel,  and  afforded  nothing  for 
clothing.  The  peasantry  of  the  South  of  England  were  reduced 
almost  to  the  level  of  Polish  serfs.  Their  chief  food  was  black 
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bread,  made  of  a  mixture  of  barley-meal  and  potatoes.  Their 
wages  averaged  7s.  per  week,  and  out  of  that  sum  they  had  to 
pay  about  Is.  4d.  for  rent ;  and  some  families  numbered  six. 

The  campaign  against  the  Corn  Laws  opened  under  the 
most  formidable  difficulties,  and  the  story  of  its  prosecution 
is  full  of  interest,  for  it  showed  how  truth  can  make  head- 
way against  the  opposing  prejudices  and  passions  of  mankind — 
how  strong  it  is,  not  only  to  conquer  its  enemies,  but  to  convert 
them  into  allies — how  resolute  it  is  in  struggle,  and  how 
beneficent  in  victory. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Paulton,  an  active  member  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  visited  Rochdale  on  the  18th  of  May,  1839,  and 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  Theatre  in  Toad 
Lane.  Two  days  after  he  gave  a  second  lecture  on  the  same 
subject.  Mr.  John  Bright,  on  the  termination  of  these  lectures, 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Paulton.  A  friendly  discussion 
followed  between  Mr.  Bright  and  a  number  of  Chartists,  and 
he  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  familiarising  themselves 
as  to  the  way  in  which  commercial  restrictions  or  mono- 
polies affected  their  social  happiness  and  domestic  comfort. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Bright  spoke  at  a  public  meeting  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town  was  at  Bolton,  in  the  Assembly  Room,  Oxford 
Street,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1839,  when  a  dinner  was 
given  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Paulton,  who  had  been  lecturing  for  the 
League  twelve  months,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  exertions 
in  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  About  120  gentle- 
men were  present  on  the  memorable  occasion,  and  amongst  the 
number  were  R.  Cobden,  J.  Brotherton,  M.P.  for  Salford; 
P.  Ainsworth,  M.P.  for  Bolton ;  C.  J.  Darbyshire,  the  Mayor 
of  Bolton,  who  occupied  the  chair ;  J.  Thomasson,  H.  Ashworth, 
E.  Ashworth,  and  Alderman  Callender  of  Manchester.  Mr. 
Bright  responded  on  behalf  of  the  strangers,  and  Mr.  Prentice, 
in  his  History  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  alluding  to 
this  meeting  and  to  Mr.  Bright,  states  that  he  gave  "  evidence 
of  his  grasp  of  the  subject,  of  his  capacity  soon  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  great  agitation." 

During  one  of  Mr.  John  Bright's  visits  to  a  general  meeting 
at  Ackworth  School,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  sisters,  he  noticed 
in  the  gathering  a  young  lady  of  superior  appearance  and 
manners,  with  "  sweet  attractive  grace."  While  walking  in  the 
grounds  he  prevailed  upon  his  sister  to  bring  about  an  introduc- 
tion. She  did  so,  and  the  intimacy  thus  commenced  ended  in 
a  marriage  in  November,  1839.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  Jonathan  Priestman,  ol  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Old 
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people  in  her  father's  employment  rememhered  her  to  the  end 
of  their  lives  with  a  curiously  vivid  interest  and  attachment,  and 
in  her  new  home  at  "  One  Ash "  she  made  friends  with  all. 
Her  ancestors  were  "Friends,"  upright  and  generous  people. 
Her  mother,  grandmother,  and  great-grandmother  were  faithful 
ministers  in  that  Society,  and  people  of  strong  character.  On 
the  10th  of  October,  1840,  at  "  One  Ash,"  she  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter,  who  was  named  Helen  Priestman. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Commissioners'  Rooms,  Roch- 
dale, January  29,  1840,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  branch 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  The  majority  of  those  present 
became  members,  and  a  few  weeks  later  a  petition  against  the 
Corn  Laws  was  got  up  under  the  superintendence  of  Bright,  and 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  had  9,700  signatures, 
and  measured  170  feet  in  length. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1840,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Commissioners'  Rooms,  Rochdale,  to  appoint  delegates  to  a 
meeting  in  London  with  reference  to  the  Corn  Laws.  Bright 
congratulated  those  present  on  the  unanimity  that  prevailed  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  in  opposition  to  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  concluded  by  proposing  that  Messrs.  George  Ashworth, 
Joseph  Fenton,  and  John  Fenton  should  be  the  deputation  from 
Rochdale  to  London  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  At  this 
time  many  of  the  woollen  mills  were  working  only  three  or  four 
days  a  week,  others  were  at  a  standstill,  and  the  distress 
amongst  the  weavers  was  appalling. 


CHAPTER 
OPPOSITION  TO  CHURCH  BATES 

BRIGHT  is  next  found  opposing  the  Church  Bates  in  Rochdale. 
The  contest  was  of  a  most  extraordinary  character,  and  sur- 
passed the  struggles  that  have  taken  place  on  the  same  subject 
in  any  other  town.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1840,  a  meeting  of 
ratepayers  was  held  to  consider  the  propriety  of  making  a 
Church  Rate  for  that  year.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Molesworth  presided, 
and  gave  his  reasons  why  he  could  not  agree  to  a  voluntary  rate, 
which  had  been  proposed  to  him  by  Mr.  James  Littlewood  and 
Mr.  John  Petrie.  These  two  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  Anti- 
Church-Rate  party,  intimated  to  the  Doctor  that  they  would 
consent  to  the  laying  of  the  rate  provided  it  was  understood  that 
the  term  "  optional  "  should  be  annexed  to  the  papers  delivered 
by  the  collector.  Mr.  Abraham  Brierley,  the  vicar's  warden, 
moved  a  rate  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound.  After  a  long  dis- 
cussion the  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  the  chairman 
declared  that  the  show  of  hands  was  in  favour  of  the  rate.  The 
opponents  demanded  a  poll,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should 
commence  on  the  Monday  following  and  continue  every  day  till 
Friday.  At  the  close  it  was  found  that  3,976  had  voted  for 
the  rate  and  4,060  against  it,  giving  a  majority  against  it  of  84. 

Dr.  Molesworth  and  his  party,  feeling  dissatisfied  at  the 
result,  called  a  meeting  on  the  29th  of  July,  1840,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  Church  Rate.  The  excitement  became 
intense,  and  especially  when  it  had  been  stated  by  the  Anti- 
Church-Rate  party  that  children  had  been  discharged  by  em- 
ployers who  were  in  favour  of  the  rate  because  their  fathers  had 
voted  against  it.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  meeting  in  the 
churchyard  instead  of  the  church,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
persons  that  were  not  able  to  gain  admittance. 

After  Dr.  Molesworth  had  explained  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Abraham  Brierley,  the  vicar's  warden,  read  an 
estimate  of  the  expenses  for  the  year,  which  made  a  total 
of  £447  15s.  Od.,  and  in  advocating  the  amount  to  be  raised 
said  that  these  repairs  were  absolutely  required ;  for  the  foun- 
dations of  the  steeple  and  the  church  were  unsafe  and  giving 
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way.  Mr.  Thomas  Holden  moved,  and  Mr.  Charles  Butterworth 
seconded,  the  motion — "  That  a  Church  Rate  of  a  halfpenny  in 
the  pound  be  made  to  cover  the  expenses." 

Mr.  John  Bright,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  then  said : — 

"  In  addressing  myself  to  this  immense  gathering  I  am  under  the  influence 
of  feelings  of  a  widely  different  character.  I  feel  shame  that  any  of  my  townsmen 
should  have  so  far  disregarded  common  decency  as  again  to  have  called  the  rate- 
payers of  this  large  and  populous  parish  together  after  the  decision  to  which  they 
so  lately  came,  and  I  feel  a  consolation  in  contemplating  this  immense  assemblage 
from  the  evidence  it  affords  that  the  subject  of  Church  Bates  and  of  Church 
oppression  generally  excites  a  lively  interest  amongst  you.  I  proceed  to  the 
question  before  us,  and  first  I  refer  to  the  opinion  which  the  Vicar  of  this  parish 
has  promulgated  as  to  the  law  of  the  case,  or  rather  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
law.  He  owns  that  the  law  does  not  and  cannot  compel  you  to  make  a  rate,  but 
asserts  that  the  intention  of  the  law  is  that  you  shall  make  a  rate;  and  that, 
therefore,  unless  you  agree  to  this  exaction  for  the  enriching  of  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  dignitary,  you  are  guilty  of  an  evasion  of  the  law  and  of  an 
abandonment  of  your  duty  as  Christians.  Now  as  to  the  intention  of  the  law  I 
know  nothing ;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  obey  the  law,  and  that  law  is  acknow- 
ledged not  to  exist.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  Vicar  can  have  any  very 
accurate  information  as  to  the  intention  of  those  by  whom  the  practice  of  levying 
Church  Rates  was  commenced,  and  certainly  the  parishioners  are  not  and  cannot 
be  bound  by  this  interpretation  of  a  deeply-interested  person.  It  is  probable, 
when  the  practice  first  commenced,  that  all  the  parishioners  could  assemble  in 
the  parish  church,  and  that  all  agreed  with  the  principle  and  practice ;  therefore 
to  them  there  could  be  no  injustice  in  levying  a  fair  rate  for  its  repair  and  main- 
tenance. But  now  things  are  greatly  changed ;  the  population  of  the  parish  could 
not  pack  themselves  in  twenty  churches  like  the  one  before  you,  and  more  than 
one-half  of  the  parishioners  are  Dissenters.  A  law  now  to  compel  rates  from  all 
to  support  the  church  of  one  sect  only  could  not  be  carried,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  has  more  than  once  decided  that  Church  Bates  shall  be  abolished,  and 
a  very  just  and  excellent  method  of  abolishing  would  have  been  carried  but  for 
the  interested  and  selfish  opposition  of  the  clergy  and  Tories.  It  is  enough  for  us 
now  that  we  are  not  transgressing  any  law — even  if  the  law  did  exist  it  would 
not  make  Church  Bates  just,  and  the  man  who  expects  us  to  submit  to  what  is 
manifestly  neither  lawful  nor  just  ought  to  have  lived  three  or  four  hundred 
years  ago.  Lord  Denman  and  four  other  judges  have  decided  unanimously  that 
the  power  to  make  a  Church  Bate  exists  only  with  the  parishioners,  and  we  know 
too  well  to  what  purposes  the  wealth  of  the  Church  is  devoted,  voluntarily  to  tax 
ourselves  for  her  further  aggrandisement.  But  as  to  the  intention  of  the  law  I 
will  put  a  case  for  the  consideration  of  this  meeting,  and  particularly  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  Vicar.  Once  on  a  time  it  was  ordered  by  law  that  whenever 
a  clergyman  came  into  possession  of  a  living  he  was  to  pay  over  the  first  year's 
income  to  a  fund  for  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  Church.  At  that  time  the 
Vicarage  of  Bochdale  was  worth  under  £100  per  year,  and  the  first  fruits  were 
paid  on  that  amount.  Now  was  it  not  the  intention  of  the  law  that  in  all 
future  time  the  first  year's  income  should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  I  have 
just  mentioned  ?  Certainly  it  was.  But  what  does  the  Vicar  and  the  rest  of 
his  brethren  in  the  Church  ?  Has  he  paid,  or  does  he  intend  to  pay,  his  first 
year's  income,  or  will  he  content  himself  by  paying  under  £100  to  that  useful 
fund  ?  How  does  he  satisfy  his  conscience  that  he  is  obeying  the  intention  of  the 
law  ?  (Loud  cheers.)  I  will  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  state  of  the  rate 
question  in  this  parish.  For  many  years  you  are  aware  that  large  sums  were 
annually  raised  by  the  wardens,  which  sums  were  generally  spent  in  feasting  and 
drinking,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  parties  concerned.  This  amount  has  been 
gradually  lessened,  and  in  1834  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  rate  was  defeated  by  a 
considerable  majority.  Did  the  wardens  submit  to  that  decision?  No!  they 
proceeded  to  levy  a  rate,  and  dragged  six  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  into  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  threw  upon  them  an  expense  of  nearly  £400.  The 
wardens  were  defeated  in  the  Church  Courts,  but  during  the  contest  they  con- 
tinued to  distrain  and  to  oppress  the  ratepayers.  They  entered  the  house  of  an 
inhabitant  of  Spotland,  poor  James  Brearley,  who  was  then  on  his  death-bed. 
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The  illegal  claim  upon  the  poor  weaver  was  fourpence;  they  seized  a  looking- 
glass,  but  this  would  not  cover  the  costs,  and  their  ruthless  hands  then  seized 
his  family  Bible,  and  sold  it  for  an  illegal  rate,  and  a  fortnight  ago,  during  the 
poll  in  the  vestry,  the  widow  of  that  man  came  and  tendered  her  vote  against 
the  rate.  I  pointed  her  out  as  she  came  to  the  polling  tables  to  those  who  stood 
around,  and  said,  '  That  is  the  woman  from  wnose  husband  you  took  a  Bible 
for  an  illegal  claim  of  fourpence  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed.'  A  young  man, 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  but  not  of  this  parish,  stood  by  and  heard  this.  He 
replied,  '  Yes,  and  I  would  have  sold  his  bed  from  under  him ! '  That  young 
man  is  now  present  I  I  will  not  further  expose  him,  but  he  knows  it,  and  u 
he  dare  he  may  come  forward  and  deny  it.  (Cries  of  'Shame.')  Since  the 
year  1834  much  dissension  has  existed  on  this  question,  and  the  wardens  have 
never  succeeded  in  collecting  a  rate.  In  Todmorden  it  never  can  be  collected, 
and  every  contest  makes  fresh  converts  to  the  system  of  refusing  to  pay  under 
any  circumstances.  A  fortnight  ago  the  grasping  Church  party  suffered  another 
defeat,  in  spite  of  the  means  they  used  to  ensure  a  triumph — means  such  as  any 
honest  man  would  blush  to  be  suspected  of.  I  allude  chiefly  to  the  compulsion 
exercised  on  workmen  by  their  employers,  which  I  declare  to  be  an  unjust  and 
wicked  interference  with  their  rights.  I  assert  before  this  immense  assemblage 
that  I  never  have  used  any  compulsory  measures  with  any  one  employed  in 
our  works,  and  I  should  not  dare  to  lift  my  head  amongst  honest  men  if  I 
were  capable  of  such  acts  of  gross  wrong  and  oppression.  But  I  know  of 
many  cases  where  men  have  been  forced  to  vote  against  their  consciences  from 
fear  of  losing  their  employment.  I  heard  a  woollen  manufacturer  declare  during 
this  week  that  he  would  compel  all  his  men  to  vote  for  the  rate,  and  he  would 
immediately  discharge  any  one  who  refused  to  vote  for  it.  Now,  what  language 
can  I  use  to  express  my  indignation  at  conduct  such  as  this?  You  have  the 
form  of  man,  you  may  have  the  faculties  of  man,  you  may  claim  the  right 
which  your  Creator  has  conferred  upon  you — but  if  you  are  thus  coerced,  if  your 
judgment  and  your  conscience  are  thus  violated,  if  your  own  and  your  neighbour's 
interests  are  struck  at  and  wounded  through  the  very  privileges  which  the  law  has 
guaranteed  you  for  their  defence, — then  you  are  no  longer  men,  you  may  crouch 
and  confess  yourselves  slaves  (cheers).  The  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  on  the 
rights  of  the  least  powerful  of  the  people  are  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of  degrada- 
tion, and  their  conduct  tends  inevitably  to  demoralise  the  working  classes,  and 
every  man  guilty  of  it  should  be  treated  with  the  scorn  and  reprobation  he  so 
richly  merits."  (Some  one  called  out  "  Name  him,"  when  Mr.  Bright  said  if  any 
of  his  own  friends  would  demand  his  name  he  would  give  it,  but  no  friend  made 
the  demand,  and  the  speaker  proceeded.)  "  My  fellow-parishioners,  I  grieve  that 
you  should  be  again  called  from  your  homes  and  your  occupations  to  express  your 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  Church  Rates.  I  know  there  are  many  here  for  whom 
and  for  whose  families  a  hard  day's  labour  will  but  scantily  supply  a  day's  food, 
and  yet  at  the  bidding  of  the  zealots  of  the  State  Church  you  are  compelled  either 
to  sacrifice  your  time,  and  consequently  your  means,  or  be  trampled  on  and  robbed 
under  pretence  of  serving  the  cause  or  religion.  The  unholy  attempt  has  failed, 
and  I  trust  it  will  for  ever  fail.  I  will  give  you  a  few  reasons  why  you  ought  not 
to  grant  this  rate.  The  income  of  the  Vicarage  was  returned  in  1831  at  £1,730  per 
annum  ;  add  to  this  the  vicar's  house  and  grounds,  and  the  renewals  of  leases,  and 
the  letting  of  more  plots  of  land,  and  the  present  income  is  much  more  than  that. 
Who  gets  the  fees  for  christenings,  marriages,  and  funerals  ?  And  why,  I  ask,  are 
any  fees  paid  for  these  ?  The  Popish  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  State  Assembly 
held  at  Orleans  in  1651,  declared  that  the  fees  for  the  sacraments  were  simony  and 
a  scandal  to  the  Church,  and  yet  Protestant  clergymen  unblushingly  charge  for 
administering  the  sacraments  of  their  Church  !  These  are  the  men  who  rail  at 
the  failings  of  Catholics,  and  who,  nevertheless,  almost  daily  practise  the  very 
enormities  which  were  denounced  as  simony,  or  the  crime  of  trading  in  Church 
livings,  by  the  most  popish  of  councils  1  If  they  believe  that  virtue  exists  in  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  are  they  not,  in  charging  fees  for  its  administering,  like 
Simon  Magus,  who  thought  that  the  gift  of  God  might  be  purchased  with  money  ? 
The  minister  is  paid  once  for  all,  and  then  he  comes  again  for  payment  for  several 
parts  of  his  duties,  just  as  his  servant  has  his  wages  and  then  begs  for  perquisites ! 
The  Vicar  has  published  a  handbill,  a  copy  of  which  I  bold  in  my  hand ;  he  quotes 
Scripture  in  favour  of  a  rate,  and  a  greater  piece  of  hardihood  cannot  be  imagined : 
Bender  under  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,'  leaving  out  the  latter  part  of 
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the  sentence.  I  will  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  applicability  of  this  passage  in 
a  quotation  from  our  excellent  friend,  the  people's  poet,  Ebenezer  Elliott.  He 
says : — 

'  When  palaced  paupers,  sneering,  beard  the  town, 

They  preach  the  Church  Tax  in  a  text  like  this — 

No  text  more  plain : — "  To  Caesar  give  his  own  1 " 

Ah,  serviles.  knavishly  the  mark  they  miss, 

And  give  to  Caesar  ours— not  theirs  nor  his  t ' 

(Loud  cheers.)  I  hold  that  to  quote  Scripture  in  defence  of  Church  Bates  is  the 
very  height  of  rashness.  The  New  Testament  teems  with  passages  inculcating 
peace,  brotherly  love,  mutual  forbearance,  charity,  disregard  of  filthy  lucre,  and 
devotedness  to  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-men.  In  the  exaction  of  Church  Bates,  in 
the  seizure  of  the  goods  of  the  members  of  his  flock,  in  the  imprisonment  of  them 
that  refuse  to  pay,  in  the  harassing  process  of  law  and  injustice  in  the  Church 
courts,  in  the  stirrings  up  of  strife  and  bitterness  among  the  parishioners,  in  all  this 
a  clergyman  violates  the  precepts  he  is  paid  to  preach,  and  affords  a  mournful 
proof  of  the  infirmity  or  wickedness  of  human  nature.  I  believe  that  in  these 
contests  for  the  iniquitous  exactions  of  the  Church,  more  mischief  will  be  done 
and  more  strife  engendered  than  will  be  atoned  or  compensated  for  by  all  the 
preachings  of  the  clergy  of  this  parish  during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Fellow- 
townsmen,  I  look  on  that  old  building,  that  venerable  building,  for  its  antiquity 
gives  it  a  venerable  air,  with  a  feeling  of  pain.  I  behold  it  as  a  witness  of  ages 
gone  by,  as  one  of  the  numberless  monuments  of  the  piety  or  zeal  of  our  ancestors, 
as  a  connecting  link  between  this  and  former  ages.  I  could  look  on  it  with  a  feeling 
of  affection,  did  I  not  know  that  it  forms  the  centre  of  that  source  of  discord 
with  which  our  neighbourhood  has  for  years  been  afflicted,  and  did  it  not  seem  the 
genial  bed  wherein  strife  and  bitter  jarrings  were  perpetually  produced  to  spread 
their  baneful  influence  over  this  densely-peopled  parish !  I  would  that  that 
venerable  fabric  were  the  representative  of  a  really  reformed  church — of  a  church 
separated  from  the  foul  connection  with  the  State — of  a  church  depending  upon 
her  own  resources,  upon  the  zeal  of  her  people,  upon  the  truthfulness  of  ner 

Erinciples,  and  upon  the  blessings  of  her  Spiritual  head !  Then  would  the  Church 
e  really  free  from  her  old  vices,  then  would  she  run  a  career  of  brighter  and  still 
brightening  glory ;  then  would  she  unite  heart  and  hand  with  her  sister  churches 
in  this  kingdom  in  the  great  and  glorious  work  of  evangelising  the  people  of  this 
great  empire,  and  of  every  clime  throughout  the  world!  My  friends,  the  time  is 
coming  when  a  State  church  will  be  unknown  in  England,  and  it  rests  with  you 
to  accelerate  or  retard  that  happy  consummation.  I  call  upon  you  to  gird 
yourselves  for  the  contest  which  is  impending,  for  the  hour  of  conflict  is  approach- 
ing when  the  people  of  England  will  be  arbiters  of  their  own  fate ;  when  they  will 
have  to  choose  between  civil  and  religious  liberty  or  the  iron  hoof,  the  mental 
thraldom  of  a  hireling  State  priesthood !  Men  of  Rochdale,  do  your  duty !  You 
know  what  becomes  you  !  Maintain  the  great  principles  you  profess  to  hold  dear, 
unite  with  me  in  the  firm  resolve  that  under  no  possible  circumstances  will  you 
ever  pay  a  Church  Bate ;  and  though  the  fate  of  Thorogood  may  await  you,  prove 
that  good  and  holy  principles  can  nerve  the  heart,  and  ultimately  our  cause,  your 
cause,  the  world's  cause,  shall  triumph  gloriously.  I  now  move  as  an  amendment, 
'  That  no  Church  Bate  be  granted  before  the  30th  day  of  July,  1841,  and  that  this 
meeting  stand  adjourned  to  that  day.' "  (Great  cheering.) 

Mr.  James  Fielden  seconded  the  amendment,  which  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  The  Church  party  then  demanded 
a  poll,  and  it  was  decided  to  commence  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
and  remain  open  till  the  Saturday  ;  that  each  day  it  should  open 
at  twelve  o'clock  and  close  at  five  in  the  evening.  The  meeting 
was  over  about  four  o'clock,  and  each  party  began  to  make  every 
arrangement  for  the  coming  struggle.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
polling-place  should  be  the  National  School,  Redcross  Street, 
and  booths  should  be  there  for  all  the  townships,  and  presiding 
officers  were  appointed  to  each  booth  by  the  Vicar,  and  in  each 
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booth  the  anti-rate  party  appointed  a  "  watcher,"  John  Bright 
being  appointed  to  the  Wardleworth  booth  and  Mr.  Barton  to 
"watch"  the  vicar. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  day's  poll,  the  supporters  of  the  rate 
found  themselves  in  a  minority  of  640.  This  stimulated  them 
to  redouble  their  exertions  to  recover  lost  ground,  and  the  walls 
of  the  town  were  covered  by  each  party  with  acrimonious  attacks 
on  its  opponent.  It  was  said  that  some  employers  of  labour  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  rate  discharged  many  of  their  workmen 
because  they  had  voted  against  the  rate.  On  Wednesday 
morning,  chaises,  carts,  wagons,  and  carriages  of  all  sorts  were 
set  in  motion  to  convey  voters  to  the  poll,  and  drink  and  eatables 
could  be  got  at  certain  public-houses  free  of  charge.  The  anti- 
rate  party  accused  their  opponents  of  having  bribed  persons  who 
had  not  paid  their  rates  by  paying  them  on  their  behalf  after 
voting  favourably.  Dr.  Molesworth  prolonged  the  poll  from  five 
till  six,  which  was  objected  to  by  those  who  were  against  the  rate, 
and  it  was  contended  that  by  this  act  the  proceedings  were 
rendered  illegal. 

At  the  close  of  the  poll  on  Friday  evening  it  was  found  that 
the  numbers  stood  5,216  for  the  rate  and  5,212  against  it, 
leaving  only  a  majority  of  four  in  favour  of  the  rate.  On 
Saturday,  the  last  day,  the  excitement  surpassed  anything  that 
had  ever  taken  place  at  the  borough  elections.  Votes  were 
on  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  bargains  were  regularly  going 
on  both  in  the  streets  and  in  the  National  School  in  Redcross 
Street,  and  it  was  said  that  many  who  had  their  rates  paid  by 
the  Church  party,  some  to  the  amount  of  20s.  and  30s.,  after- 
wards went  over  to  the  anti-rate  party,  and  voted  for  them  for 
the  trifling  sum  of  2s.  or  8s.  Many  who  had  asked  too  much 
for  a  vote  lost  the  opportunity  of  realising  anything  for  it.  By 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  number  of  persons 
assembled  in  front  of  the  National  School  was  immense,  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  the  close  of  the  poll.  The  assistant- 
overseer  for  Wuerdle  and  Wardle  was  taxed  with  having  given 
false  certificates  that  the  rates  were  paid ;  but  he  replied  that  he 
would  be  responsible  for  the  payment.  About  a  quarter  past 
five,  companies  of  the  79th  Highlanders,  stationed  in  the 
barracks  in  Toad  Lane,  headed  by  Mr.  C.  Royds,  appeared  with 
fixed  bayonets  in  front  of  the  National  School,  and  occupied  the 
space  where  the  crowd  had  been  standing.  The  people  were 
astonished,  and  for  a  few  seconds  there  was  silence,  then  an 
under  murmur,  and  a  collecting  of  stones  began.  The  Riot  Act 
was  read,  and  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  load. 
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John  Bright,  who  stood  at  the  front  window,  seeing  there  was 
every  appearance  of  a  rupture  between  the  crowd  and  the  military, 
essayed  to  speak  through  the  window,  to  dissuade  any  violence, 
but  he  could  not  be  heard.  After  a  while  the  soldiers  returned 
to  their  barracks.  Dr.  Molesworth,  at  five  o'clock,  declared  he 
should  extend  the  polling  an  hour  longer.  Bright  protested 
against  this  as  illegal,  since  the  whole  parish  had  been  informed 
by  placards,  published  by  the  Vicar  himself,  that  the  poll  would 
finally  close  at  five  o'clock  on  Saturday  night.  Dr.  Molesworth 
read  a  list  showing  the  final  result  of  the  poll  as  follows : — In 
favour  of  the  rate,  6,694  ;  against,  6,581.  Majority  in  favour  of 
the  rate,  113.  The  anti-rate  party  disputed  the  correctness 
of  this  return,  and  claimed  that  they  had  a  majority  of  seven. 
Mr.  Royds,  with  the  police,  conducted  Dr.  Molesworth  home, 
amid  the  hisses,  hooting,  and  cheering  of  the  crowds.  "  Red  " 
and  "  blue  "  bands  played  through  the  streets  during  the  evening, 
in  celebration  of  the  victory  which  each  party  claimed  to  have 
won.  On  the  following  Monday  night  a  large  meeting  was  held 
at  the  "  Roebuck,"  and  a  subscription  set  on  foot  to  defend  any 
person  who  should  be  prosecuted  for  non-payment  of  the  rate. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  evening  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  Mr.  Petrie's  new  foundry,  and  although  the  size  of  the 
building  was  sixty-six  yards  in  length  and  seventeen  yards 
broad,  it  was  crowded.  Mr.  John  Howard,  chief  constable,  was 
in  the  chair.  John  Bright  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  present  Church  Rate  .was  illegal,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  opponents  of  the  rate  to  use  every  legal  means  to 
resist  it.  Mr.  Bright  made  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  which 
was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention.  He  gave  a  striking 
picture  of  the  injury  done  to  the  morals  of  the  people  by  the 
drunkenness,  bribery,  and  intimidation  which  he  said  had  been 
resorted  to  by  persons  who  favoured  the  rate,  and  that  the 
struggle  had  been  the  means  of  creating  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness  amongst  the  peaceable  parishioners, 
by  fomenting  family  broils,  setting  brother  against  brother,  and 
father  against  son.  What  would  a  savage  think  of  the  religion 
of  the  English  people  if  he  had  seen  one  of  its  ministers  on  the 
previous  Saturday  night  conducted  through  the  streets  by  a 
civil  magistrate  and  the  police,  amidst  the  shouts  and  yells,  the 
hissing  and  hooting,  of  the  insulted  people?  The  very  man 
that  should  have  been  the  minister  of  peace,  and  that  should 
have  inculcated  good-will  towards  men,  embroiled  this  extensive 
parish  in  almost  civil  war.  He  informed  the  meeting  that  about 
three  hundred  navvies,  who  were  employed  at  the  Summit 
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tunnel,  voted  for  the  rate,  and  between  twelve  and  twenty 
railway  employes  who  worked  near  the  Rochdale  station  had 
voted  against  it.  The  former  were  strangers,  and  had  been 
placed  upon  the  rate  books  for  some  few  dozen  sod  huts;  the 
latter  were  occupiers  of  houses  in  or  near  the  borough.  The 
resolutions  were  all  carried,  and  a  determined  spirit  not  to  pay 
the  rate  prevailed. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1841,  nine  gentlemen — John 
Petrie,  ironfounder  and  engineer,  Edward  Taylor,  druggist, 
Robert  Heape,  wholesale  grocer,  Thomas  Southworth,  draper, 
Joseph  Butterworth,  gentleman,  Edward  Briggs,  one  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Wm.  Driver,  gardener,  and  John  Whitaker 
and  James  Gibson,  dyers — were  summoned  for  refusing  to  pay 
the  Church  Rate.  The  charges  were  heard  at  the  "  Flying  Horse," 
in  Packer  Street,  before  Clement  Royds  (chairman),  John 
Fenton,  Wm.  Chadwick,  Henry  Kelsall,  and  other  magistrates. 
The  court-room  and  streets  were  crowded  by  partisans  of  both 
sides.  The  majority  of  the  magistrates,  considering  that  the 
summonses  were  incorrectly  drawn,  invalidated  the  claim, 
and  dismissed  them.  Although  further  proceedings  were  taken 
the  rate  was  never  collected.  The  Vicar  and  his  friends  in  time 
grew  tired  of  the  vigorous  opposition  that  met  them  on  every 
hand,  and  the  Church  Rates  ultimately  became  things  of  the 
past. 

Mr.  William  Logan,  of  Glasgow,  in  his  book  on  "  The  Great 
Social  Evil,"  shows  another  side  of  Bright's  character.  "In 
my  missionary  efforts,  not  only  to  reclaim  fallen  women,  but  to 
try  and  benefit  the  deserving  poor,  I  found  Mr.  John  Bright 
(now  the  Right  Hon.  M.P.  for  Birmingham)  ever  ready  to  lend, 
especially  with  his  purse,  a  helping  hand.  It  may  be  remarked, 
in  passing,  that  a  few  days  after  my  arrival  in  Rochdale,  in  1840, 
I  had  a  pleasant  interview  with  Mr.  Bright  at  his  counting- 
house.  At  that  time  I  was  employed  by  a  Congregational 
Church  in  the  town,  so  that  Mr.  Bright's  co-operation  was  all 
the  more  disinterested.  On  that  occasion  he  remarked  that  I 
would  find  plenty  of  work  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  town ; 
and  where  I  met  with  cases  of  real  distress  he  should  be  glad  to 
supply  me  with  a  little  money  to  give  temporary  relief  to  really 
destitute  persons.  I  soon  found  a  number  of  such  cases.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Bright  was  satisfied  that  the  case  was  a  deserving 
one,  he  at  once,  in  the  most  unostentatious  manner,  furnished 
the  means  of  relief — the  name  of  the  generous  donor  being 
concealed.  At  this  time  Mr.  Bright  also  gave  a  discretionary 
power  to  send  any  poor  boy  or  girl  to  an  excellent  unsectarian 
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school  at  his  expense;  and  not  a  few  children,  whose  parents 
could  not  or  would  not  pay,  were  in  this  way  educated.  His 
venerable  father  was  likewise  always  willing  to  aid  the  destitute, 
and  even  the  erring.  He  was  as  fine  a  specimen  as  could  be 
met  with  of  the  '  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile.' 
I  have  still  a  distinct  recollection  of  being  asked  by  him  one 
morning  to  call  on  a  family  that  I  heard  was  not  very  deserving, 
and  said  so.  The  genial  and  esteemed  Quaker  quietly,  but 
impressively,  remarked,  '  I  do  not  like  to  be  imposed  upon, 
but  thou  must  remember,  when  visiting  the  poor,  that  if  a  man 
is  not  as  regular  in  his  habits  as  he  should  be,  he  is  not  on  that 
account  to  be  allowed  to  starve — much  less  his  wife  and  helpless 
innocent  children.'  He  then  handed  me,  as  he  had  often  done 
before,  a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  prudently  to  the  poor,  or  to 
help  in  sending  some  poor  wanderer  home." 

Many  trifling  incidents  occurred  which  brought  out  Bright's 
sympathy  for  his  fellow-men,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
instance : — Passing  one  day  through  his  mills  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Tweedale,  his  manager,  he  noticed  that  a  young  woman  named 
Sarah  Turner  was  looking  very  ill,  and  desired  Mr.  Tweedale  to 
inquire  if  she  had  proper  food.  The  manager  replied  that  it  was 
not  bodily  want  that  she  was  suffering  from,  but  her  mind  was  ill 
at  ease  concerning  her  brother,  who  had  enlisted,  and  that  she 
had  been  for  some  time  accumulating  her  little  savings  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  him  off ;  that  she  had  once  broken  down  in 
health,  and  was  just  recovering  her  strength.  The  anxious  sister's 
small  savings  were  increased  to  the  desired  amount  by  a  gener- 
ous and  unseen  hand,  whose  sympathy  took  the  form  of 
substantial  benevolence,  and  the  absent  brother  returned,  to 
spend  his  days  in  peaceful  industry. 


CHAPTER  VHI 
ACTION   OF  THE  ANTI-CORN-LAW  LEAGUE 

DURING  the  year  1840  there  was  much  to  discourage  the  men 
who  had  engaged  to  oppose  the  Corn  Laws,  and  who  were 
regarded  by  their  opponents  as  intruders  from  Manchester,  on 
a  mission  to  forward  their  own  interests.  In  spite  of  the  pre- 
vailing distress,  the  bad  harvests,  and  the  high  price  of  corn,  a 
host  of  pamphleteers  rushed  into  print  to  prove  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  would  benefit  the  working  man  by  only  about 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  a  penny  on  the  price  of  a 
quartern  loaf,  and  therefore  it  was  good  for  the  health,  morals, 
education,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  the  labouring  classes  that 
there  should  be  a  high  price  of  corn  and  little  work  with  which 
to  earn  the  small  wages  that  were  to  be  given  away  for  the 
dear  bread. 

From  a  return  compiled  by  persons  who  accompanied  the  enu- 
merators of  the  population  of  Rochdale  in  1841,  with  a  view  to 
present  a  record  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Rochdale,  it  appeared  that  in  several  families 
of  seven  or  eight  members  there  were  only  two  beds,  the  weekly 
incomes  of  such  families  being  from  10s.  to  13s.  In  another 
family  of  four  members  there  was  one  bed,  and  the  earnings 
were  8s.  a  week.  In  another  there  were  seven  persons  with 
three  beds,  and  the  earnings  did  not  exceed  10s.  Another  of 
four  persons  possessed  two  beds,  and  earned  only  5s.  a  week. 
There  were  also  found  families  of  seven  persons  with  two  beds 
living  on  5s.  a  week  ;  of  three  persons  with  two  beds  and  Is.  3d. 
a  week  ;  of  five  persons  with  two  beds  and  6s.  a  week  ;  two 
persons  with  one  bed  and  earnings  Is.  2d.  with  2s.  parochial 
relief.  In  all  these  cases  the  household  furniture  and  bedding 
were  scanty  and  the  inmates  poorly  clad. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  1840,  Mr.  Villiers  brought  a  motion 
into  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  a  committee  to  consider 
the  operation  of  the  Corn  Law  Act,  and  the  result  was  that  131 
were  in  its  favour,  and  227  voted  for  adjourning  it  sine  die,  so  that 
the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  86.  The  following 
month  he  again  introduced  his  motion,  but  it  was  rejected  by  a 
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majority  of  123.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  on  the  llth  of  June,  1840, 
in  the  House  of  Lords  moved  that  it  be  expedient  to  consider  the 
laws  relating  to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  Only  42  were 
in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  142  against  it. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1841,  Mr.  Bright  formed  one  of  a 
deputation  from  Rochdale  at  a  Conference  in  the  League  Booms, 
Market  Street,  Manchester,  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Corn 
Exchange,  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  afterwards 
member  for  Stockport  for  many  years,  and  about  2,000  persons 
were  present.  Mr.  Cobden  was  one  of  the  speakers.  Mr. 
Bright,  in  moving  a  resolution,  declared  that  the  Corn  Laws 
were  the  greatest  iniquity  on  the  face  of  the  statute  book.  He 
had  proofs  of  this  in  his  own  native  town,  where  the  Corn 
Laws  were  causing  a  scarcity  of  food.  He  had  been  told  that  in 
Stockport  out  of  a  street  of  100  houses  99  were  empty,  and  he 
asked  what  had  become  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  them  had 
gone  to  America,  some  had  removed  into  lower-rented  houses, 
some  to  the  workhouse,  and  some  doubtless  to  their  graves. 

Mr.  Villiers,  in  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to  where  he  first 
saw  Mr.  John  Bright,  stated : — "  I  think  it  was  in  1840-1, 
when  I  was  with  Mr.  Cobden  in  Manchester,  and  he  requested 
me  to  accompany  him  to  a  meeting,  as  I  should  then  hear  a 
young  man,  a  son  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  of  Rochdale,  who  would 
speak  on  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  who 
had  lately  shown  considerable  ability  in  some  religious  contro- 
versy in  his  own  town,  and  he  should  like  to  hear  what  I  thought 
of  him.  I  remember  that  upon  hearing  him  I  was  most  favour- 
ably impressed  with  the  force  and  earnestness  with  which  he 
spoke,  and  strongly  urged  upon  Mr.  Cobden  the  advantage  it 
would  be  if  his  services  could  be  engaged  in  this  cause  in  which 
we  were  then  so  much  interested.  Soon  after  that  he  was  seen 
and  heard  (with  great  success)  on  the  same  platform  with  Mr. 
Cobden,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  prominent 
speakers  in  the  country  against  the  Corn  Laws." 

The  Budget  of  1841  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  party 
fight,  which  lasted  eight  nights,  and  which  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Ministers  by  a  majority  of  thirty-six  votes.  In  the 
course  of  this  debate  Lord  Palmerston  showed  that  he  had  be- 
come completely  converted  to  Free  Trade.  In  reply  to  a  sarcastic 
speech  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  said  the  whole  history  of  Parlia- 
mentary legislation  for  a  number  of  years  past  had  been  nothing 
but  the  destruction  of  monopolies.  "  The  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  the  Protestant  Monopoly  in  Parliament,  the  Borough- 
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mongers'  Monopoly,  had  successively  fallen.  The  monopolies  of 
corporators  and  that  of  the  East  India  Company  had  also  gone 
down.  We  were  now  pursuing  monopoly  into  the  last  stronghold 
— were  attacking  the  monopoly  of  trade."  He  concluded  hy 
telling  his  opponents  that  although  they  might  then  resist  the 
measures  proposed  by  Government,  "  yet,  if  they  should  come 
into  office,  these  were  the  measures  which  a  just  regard  for  the 
finances  and  commerce  of  the  country  would  compel  themselves 
to  propose."  A  few  nights  later  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
was  proposed,  and  the  Ministers,  obtaining  a  majority  of  only  one, 
resolved  to  appeal  to  the  country.  The  dissolution  took  place 
early  in  June.  The  contest  was  fought  upon  the  decisive  ques- 
tion of  Free  Trade,  and  the  verdict  of  the  country  was  against  it. 

The  members  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  decided  to 
bring  forward  Mr.  Cobden  as  a  candidate  for  Stockport,  and  he 
was  returned  on  the  80th  of  June.  The  result  of  the  General 
Election  was  a  majority  of  ninety  for  the  Conservative  party. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  became  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  James  Graham  were 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the 
19th  of  August,  and  in  the  royal  speech  it  was  called  upon  to 
direct  its  attention  to  "the  revision  of  the  duties  affecting  the 
protection  of  the  country  ;  to  consider  whether  some  of  these 
duties  were  not  so  trifling  in  amount  as  to  be  unproductive  to 
the  revenue,  while  they  were  vexatious  to  the  commerce  ;  to 
further  examine  whether  the  principle  of  protection  upon  which 
other  of  those  duties  were  founded  was  not  carried  to  an  extent 
injurious  alike  to  the  income  of  the  State  and  the  interest  of  the 
people ;  and  above  all,  to  consider  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
trade  in  corn."  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  however,  decided  that  they  had  not  been  sent  there  to 
take  measures  for  the  freedom  of  commerce,  the  resuscitating  of 
trade,  or  the  mitigating  of  the  sufferings  of  millions  of  people.  In 
fact,  the  "  agricultural  interest  "  boasted  of  having  returned  the 
Parliament. 

The  summer  of  1841  was  very  wet.  A  dark  and  gloomy 
winter  followed  ;  commerce  was  depressed,  and  the  labouring 
classes  suffered  severely. 

Bright's  anxieties  were  increased  by  forebodings  of  sorrow  in 
his  own  home,  for  the  decline  of  Mrs.  Bright's  health  troubled 
him,  and  they  removed  to  Leamington  ;  but  the  change  failed  to 
benefit  her,  and  she  died  in  the  autumn. 

The  sad  event  and  what  followed  is  best  described  in  a  speech 
which  Mr.  Bright  delivered  at  Rochdale^: — 
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"  In  this  beautiful  address  there  is  a  reference  to  services  which  you  are  kind 
enough  to  say  I  have  rendered  in  conjunction  with  the  illustrious  and  lamented 
Mr.  Cobden.  This  reminds  me  of  an  incident  which  had  something  to  do  with  my 
after  career.  In  the  year  1841  I  was  at  Leamington,  and  spent  several  months 
there.  It  was  near  the  middle  of  September  there  fell  upon  me  one  of  the  heaviest 
blows  that  can  visit  any  man.  I  found  myself  left  there  with  none  living  of  my 
house  but  a  motherless  child.  Mr.  Cobden  called  upon  me  the  day  after  that 
event,  so  terrible  to  me,  and  so  prostrating.  He  said,  after  some  conversation, 
'  Don't  allow  this  grief,  great  as  it  is,  to  weigh  you  down  too  much ;  there  are 
at  this  moment  in  thousands  of  homes  in  this  country  wives  and  children  who  are 
dying  of  hunger — hunger  made  by  the  law.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  you  will  come  along 
with  me,  we  will  never  rest  till  we  have  got  rid  of  the  Corn  Law.'  (Cheers.)  We 
saw  the  colossal  injustice  which  cast  its  shadow  over  every  part  of  the  nation,  and 
we  thought  we  saw  the  true  remedy  and  the  relief,  and  that  if  we  united  our 
efforts,  as  you  know  we  did,  with  the  efforts  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  good 
men  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  we  should  be  able  to  bring  that  remedy 
home,  and  to  afford  that  relief  to  the  starving  people  of  this  country." 

The  call  came  from  a  voice  which  was  as  potent  to  him  as  it 
was  destined  to  hecome  in  the  councils  of  the  country ;  and  he 
arose  from  his  sorrow,  and  gave  himself  to  labours  that  blessed 
mankind,-and  the  names  of  Cobden  and  Bright  became  household 
words  on  the  lips  of  the  people  of  England. 

In  later  years,  in  referring  to  this  period,  Mr.  Cobden  said  : — 

"  When  I  went  up  to  Parliament  in  1841  it  would  have  been  much  easier  and 
more  pleasant  to  many  minds,  and  a  much  more  agreeable  life,  if  I  had  at  once 
fallen  into  the  track,  and,  instead  of  instituting  an  independent  resistance  to 
Government  when  I  chose,  I  had  joined  the  governing  class,  and  become  one 
of  their  humble  servants.  But  the  very  first  day  I  went  into  Parliament,  in  1841, 
when  the  lines  of  party  were  still  visible,  when  there  was  a  great  gulf  between  the 
two  great  parties  on  the  two  sides  of  the  House — when  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  his  390 
or  400  men,  and  Lord  John  Eussell  his  270  or  280  men— the  very  first  time  I  got 
up  and  spoke  as  the  member  for  Stockport,  I  declared  I  came  there  to  do  some- 
thing— to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  and  I  would  know  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  until 
that  work  was  done." 

Throughout  the  years  1840  and  1841  Mr.  Bright  delivered 
speeches  against  the  Corn  Laws  in  many  of  the  important 
centres  of  England,  and  daily  raised  himself  in  the  estimation 
of  his  auditors  as  a  skilful  logician.  He  went  boldly  into  the 
agricultural  districts,  and  uttered  to  them  in  their  own  camp 
truths  which,  however  distasteful,  they  heard  patiently  and 
often  with  attention.  Mr.  Charles  Villiers,  a  gentleman  of 
ability,  was  chosen  leader  of  the  Free  Trade  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  a  man  of  aristocratic  family,  was  eloquent 
and  powerful  in  argument,  but  the  real  leaders  in  the  country 
were  Cobden  and  Bright. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1841,  an  amendment  on  the 
ministerial  address,  in  answer  to  the  Queen's  Speech  (which 
recommended  a  revision  of  the  Corn  Laws),  was  carried  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  168  to  95 — majority  73.  A  similar  amend- 
ment was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same 
evening  by  a  majority  of  91.  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  6th  of 
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February,  1842,  moved  a  resolution  against  the  alteration  in  the 
Corn  Laws,  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  not  being  calculated 
to  remove  the  evils  of  the  former  law.  This  resolution  was  lost ; 
226  were  in  its  favour  and  349  against  it.  On  the  24th  of 
February,  1842,  Mr.  Villiers  brought  in  his  annual  motion  for 
the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  he  was  again  defeated, 
the  majority  this  time  being  213.  On  the  25th  February, 
1842,  Mr.  Christopher  moved  an  amendment  for  increasing 
the  duties  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  new  Corn  Law  Bill, 
but  the  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the  majority  numbered 
203. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  delegates  on  the  17th 
of  November,  1841,  in  Manchester,  amongst  other  resolutions 
unanimously  adopted,  there  was  one  recommending  that  meet- 
ings of  deputies  from  the  towns  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  various  staple  products,  and  from  other  districts  con- 
veniently situated  for  acting  together,  should  be  called,  and 
it  was  further  suggested  that  there  should  be  prepared  for 
publication  at  such  meetings  statements  of  facts  bearing  upon  the 
state  of  the  population  of  the  respective  districts.  This  great  and 
interesting  meeting,  one  of  the  most  important  ever  held  in  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  manufacturing  depression  in  a  large  and 
populous  district,  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Manchester, 
on  Thursday  morning,  December  16th,  1841.  Mr.  Robert  Hyde 
Greg  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bright  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  the  district  of  which  Manchester  is  the  centre,  engaged  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  cotton  trade  and  its  dependencies,  is  suffering  under  a  general 
depression,  the  duration  of  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  Lancashire ; 
that  it  is  in  evidence  before  this  meeting  that  the  condition  of  the  surrounding 
population,  both  employer  and  operative,  is  greatly  deteriorated ;  that  fixed 
capital,  such  as  buildings,  machinery,  &c.,  has  depreciated  in  value  nearly  one- 
half  since  1835;  that  capitalists,  as  a  body,  have  long  ceased  to  obtain  a  profitable 
return  for  their  investments ;  that  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  have  alarmingly 
increased ;  that  the  shopkeepers  have  suffered  corresponding  reverses  ;  that  the 
reward  of  labour  has  been  generally  diminished ;  that  great  numbers  of  skilful 
and  deserving  workmen  are  either  wholly  or  partially  unemployed;  and  that 
pauperism,  disease,  crime,  and  mortality  have  made  fearful  inroads  amongst  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community;  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  deputies  now 
assembled  from  the  various  towns  of  Lancashire,  all  these  evils  are  experienced 
at  the  present  moment  with  unmitigated  severity,  and  that  there  is  no  visible 
prospect  of  any  amelioration  of  the  distresses  of  this  great  community." 

It  was  seconded  by  Alderman  Brooks,  and  carried,  only  one  hand 
being  held  up  against  it. 

Although  the  distress  was  so  widespread  all  over  the  country, 
it  had  been  the  practice  for  years  amongst  the  importers  of 
butter  when  unable  to  sell  at  a  profit  to  make  butter  into  sheep- 
grease  by  pouring  tar  into  the  casks,  and  thus  they  avoided 
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paying  the  heavy  duty  of  2£d.  per  lb.,  together  with  the  dues  and 
freightage,  amounting  to  4d.  per  lb.  A  return  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons  also  proved  that  since  the  enactment  of  the 
sliding  scale  of  1828,  2,830  quarters  of  wheat,  63  quarters  of 
barley,  783  quarters  of  oats,  4  quarters  of  rye,  23  quarters  of 
peas,  38  quarters  of  beans,  43  quarters  of  Indian  corn,  and 
26  cwt.  of  flour  had  been  abandoned  in  bond,  and  as  this  food 
was  not  worth  the  cost  of  keeping,  it  was  destroyed  by  being 
thrown  into  the  Thames,  under  the  direction  of  Custom  House 
officers. 

Bright's  first  speech  in  the  metropolis,  delivered  with  great 
power  and  effect  at  the  assembly  of  the  Free  Trade  delegates 
held  on  the  8th  of  February,  1842,  in  the  large  room  of  the 
"  Crown  and  Anchor,"  in  the  Strand,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Duncan  McLaren,  raised  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  hearers. 
His  name  forthwith  became  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England,  and  his  orations  were  spread  over  the  land 
by  thousands.  There  were  about  600  persons  in  the  room. 
Daniel  O'Connell  was  present  at  the  conference,  and  was  one  of 
the  speakers,  but  Bright  compared  favourably  with  him,  and 
became  a  universal  favourite.  His  presence  was  hailed  on  all 
sides.  With  the  support  of  Villiers,  Cobden,  and  their  friends, 
branches  of  the  League  were  now  established  in  most  of  the 
large  towns  and  cities. 

The  distress  throughout  the  country  in  1842  increased 
the  tide  of  emigration.  The  total  number  of  persons  who 
emigrated  from  England  during  the  year  ending  January  5, 
1842,  was  72,104;  from  Scotland,  14,000;  Ireland,  32,428; 
making  a  total  of  118,592.  The  scenes  that  were  witnessed  at 
the  seaports  as  these  poor  emigrants  reluctantly  left  their  native 
land  were  heartrending,  for  many  were  so  poor  that  they  were 
unable  to  pay  for  the  passage  of  their  wives  and  families,  and 
had  to  leave  them  behind  until  they  should  procure  employment 
and  means  to  send  for  them. 

At  this  time  the  pawnbrokers'  warehouses  were  full  of  goods, 
and  the  grocers,  although  greatly  reduced  in  number,  were  not 
doing  half  the  business.  The  poor  rates  in  Oldham  at  this 
period  were  four  times  the  amount  they  were  in  1839.  At 
Marsden,  near  Burnley,  out  of  5,000  inhabitants  2,000  were  out 
of  employment,  and  the  wages  had  been  considerably  reduced. 
Mills  were  closed  on  account  of  the  owners  being  unable  to  pay 
the  poor-rate.  One  week  only  one  beast  was  killed  at  Accrington, 
although  the  population  numbered  10,000.  Some  of  the  poor 
people  were  so  famished  that  they  ate  a  diseased  calf.  Twenty 
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years  previous  to  this  date,  when  the  inhabitants  were  not  more 
than  5,000,  from  five  to  ten  beasts  were  killed  weekly  at  the 
same  town.  A  number  of  half-starved  families  at  Chorley  ate 
part  of  a  cow  which  had  died  from  disease. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Beith  stated,  at  a  public  meeting  at  Stirling, 
North  Britain,  that  a  young  man  in  that  town,  of  respectable 
parents,  was  observed  one  morning  to  pass  a  huckster's  shop,  at 
the  door  of  which  stood  a  measure  of  potatoes.  After  passing  the 
shop  a  little  way,  he  returned  and  took  one  of  the  potatoes  and 
went  away.  The  shopkeeper  allowed  him  to  go.  On  the  day 
after  the  young  man  returned  and  did  the  same  thing.  On  the 
third  day  he  took  another  potato,  and  on  the  fourth  day  five 
potatoes.  The  last  day  the  shopkeeper  had  a  police  officer  in 
attendance,  and  both  of  them  followed  the  young  man  home,  and 
there  they  found  an  aged  mother  and  two  sisters  dependent  upon 
him  for  support.  There  was  a  pot  upon  a  poor  fire,  and  upon  the 
shopkeeper  asking  the  mother  if  she  knew  where  her  son  got  the 
potatoes,  she  replied  :  "  No,  I  was  afraid  to  ask."  Upon  taking 
off  the  lid  part  of  a  dead  dog  was  found  and  the  potatoes,  and  it 
was  this  that  the  family  intended  to  eat  that  day. 

In  1842  Mr.  Bright  was  a  member  of  a  deputation  to  Lord 
Ripon,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  Vice-President ;  and  this  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Bright  met 
his  future  Premier  and  colleague.  Lord  Ripon,  in  reply  to  an 
allusion  to  the  United  States,  remarked  that  the  Americans 
themselves  had  a  law  against  the  admission  of  Canadian  wheat. 
"Yes,"  Mr.  Bright  rejoined,  "  and  the  carriers  of  that  measure 
quoted  your  example  as  a  precedent."  Mr.  Gladstone  anxiously 
inquired  if  there  was  any  symptom  of  improvement  in  trade,  and 
was  informed  that  the  distress,  so  far  from  being  alleviated,  was 
greatly  aggravated. 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  delegates  proceeded  to  Downing  Street, 
where  they  were  immediately  introduced  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Mr.  Brooks  portrayed  the  misery  of  the  starving  children  of 
Manchester.  The  Premier  was  very  much  agitated  and  ill  at 
ease.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  his  eyes  were  downcast,  and 
he  could  not  keep  the  hand  steady  in  which  he  held  a  paper. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Low,  of  Forfar,  in  his  speech,  quoted  the  passage 
of  Scripture,  "  He  that  withholdeth  corn,  the  people  shall  curse 
him,"  and  pictured  heartrending  scenes  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  North.  Sir  Robert  Peel  promised  to  bring  the  facts  and 
statements  before  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  was  relieved 
when  the  painful  interview  closed. 

The  Chartists  in  the   year   1842  were  busy  agitating  the 
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development  of  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor's  scheme,  "the  sacred 
month"  and  the  "national  holiday,"  which  was  to  inaugurate 
an  insurrection. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  10,  1842,  information  was 
received  at  Rochdale  that  a  mob  had  arrived  at  Royton,  and 
that  the  mills  there  and  at  Shaw  and  Crompton  had  been 
stopped  early  in  the  day.  The  next  morning  the  Rochdale 
magistrates  swore  in  special  constables  and  armed  the  police 
with  cutlasses.  Meantime  full  5,000  men  arrived  in  the  town 
and  stopped  several  of  the  mills.  In  a  few  hours  the  mob  had 
increased  to  15,000,  led  by  women  singing.  Bright's  mill  was 
next  stopped.  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  distributed  large  quantities  of 
bread  among  the  people.  Many  of  the  shopkeepers  followed  his 
example.  Several  gentlemen  gave  help  in  money,  which  was 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  loaves.  In  the  evening  a  great  meeting 
was  held  near  Bright's  old  factory,  at  which  7,000  people  were 
present.  After  some  speeches  the  meeting  was  adjourned  till 
five  next  morning.  On  August  12th  it  was  held  accordingly  at 
the  time  announced.  Proceedings  opened  with  a  hymn.  A 
woman  then  spoke  in  an  animated  way,  urging  the  crowd  to 
avoid  alehouses.  By  6  a.m.,  when  the  meeting  broke  up,  the 
crowd  numbered  4,000,  of  whom  a  large  number  set  out  for 
Bacup. 

Five  days  later  the  mills  had  resumed  work.  On  the  18th, 
however,  it  was  reported  that  a  fresh  crowd  was  advancing  from 
Oldham.  The  magistrates  and  police  proceeded  to  meet  it.  The 
encounter  took  place  at  Milnrow,  where  the  Riot  Act  was  read 
and  stones  were  thrown.  Later  in  the  day  the  military  were 
ordered  out  in  Rochdale,  and  the  people  who  had  congregated 
were  dispersed. 

On  the  17th  of  August  Mr.  John  Bright  issued  an  address 
to  the  working  men  of  Rochdale,  in  which  he  stated:  "You 
are  suffering,  you  have  long  suffered,  your  wages  for  many 
years  declined,  and  your  position  has  gradually  and  steadily 
become  worse.  Your  sufferings  have  naturally  produced  dis- 
content, and  you  have  turned  eagerly  to  almost  any  scheme 
which  gave  hope  of  relief.  .  .  .  Many  of  you  know  full  well  that 
neither  Act  of  Parliament  nor  act  of  multitude  can  keep  up 
wages.  You  know  that  trade  has  long  been  bad,  and  that  with 
a  bad  trade  wages  cannot  rise."  Mr.  Bright  concluded  by  recom- 
mending the  dissatisfied  operatives  to  return  to  their  employment, 
and  it  had  more  effect  than  the  repressive  measures  adopted  by 
the  local  authorities,  for  in  a  day  or  two  work  was  resumed. 

In  several  other  large  towns  there  were  similar  gatherings 
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of  operatives,  who  destroyed  machinery  and  prevented  their 
fellow-labourers  from  working.  A  proclamation  against  such 
disturbances  was  issued  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  troops  from 
London,  including  the  Guards,  were  sent  to  Manchester.  Lives 
were  lost,  and  many  persons  were  wounded  in  Preston,  Burslem, 
and  Manchester,  in  the  collision  between  the  military  and  the 
rioters,  and  the  railway  communications  were  threatened.  There 
was  great  excitement  in  Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Bolton,  Dudley, 
and  Huddersfield. 

The  members  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  held  a  special 
meeting  on  the  18th  of  May,  1842,  in  Newall's  Buildings,  Man- 
chester, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  report  from  the  council 
respecting  the  course  of  agitation  to  be  adopted.  It  was  agreed 
that  England  and  Wales  should  be  mapped  into  twelve  districts, 
and  that  such  a  plan  should  be  extended  into  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  that  the  lecturers  of  the  League  should  instruct 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  the  evils  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1842,  Bright  was  present  at  the  National 
Anti-Corn-Law  Conference,  which  was  held  at  Herbert's  Hotel, 
Palace  Yard,  London.  He  informed  those  present  that  the 
distress  was  universal,  and  if  they  went  to  Scotland  they  found 
Forfar,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley  in  desolation.  If  they  came 
farther  south,  they  would  hear  from  the  delegates  from  New- 
castle that  almost  the  whole  of  the  working  population  were  out 
of  employment,  and  were  living  on  the  charity  given  out  by  the 
town  council.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  Shields,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  trade  was  almost  annihilated.  In  Lanca- 
shire many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  subsisting  upon 
charity.  Bolton  and  Stockport  were  in  a  state  of  desolation. 
In  Leeds  it  was  worse  still.  There  were  there  80,000  or  40,000 
persons  existing  upon  charity.  If  they  went  to  Sheffield,  he 
believed  they  would  find  that  the  men  were  not  possessed  of 
one  quarter  of  the  comfort  they  had  three  years  ago.  It  was 
the  same  in  Derbyshire.  Farther  south,  in  the  agricultural 
counties  of  England,  the  poor  rates  at  that  moment  were  rapidly 
on  the  increase.  If  they  went  to  Somersetshire,  they  would 
find  that  20,000  or  30,000  persons  were  out  of  employment 
who  a  short  time  previous  were  in  comparative  comfort.  In 
Ireland  they  found  that  the  famine  was  stalking  through  the 
land,  and  that  riots  were  taking  place,  and  that  men  were  killed 
by  the  police  because  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  food.  How, 
then,  could  they  sit  calmly  by?  Humanity,  if  nothing  more, 
would  call  them  from  their  homes ;  but  there  was  a  feeling  of 
pity;  their  own  safety  and  the  safety  of  the  country  were  at 
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stake.  The  time  had  come  when  justice  and  mercy  must  take 
the  place  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  if  the  Government  still 
refused  to  hearken,  he  for  one  trembled  for  the  result. 

At  a  meeting  at  Newall's  Buildings,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
Bright,  in  referring  to  the  existing  distress,  said  this  was  the 
state  of  things  they  found  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  glorious  summers  within  living  memory ;  and  the 
distress  was  produced  almost,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  Corn  Laws. 

"  Oh,  my  Conservative  friends !  who  still  especially  name  and 
struggle  to  approve  yourselves  Conservative,"  Carlyle  wrote, 
"  would  to  Heaven  I  could  persuade  you  of  this  world-old  fact — 
than  which  fate  is  not  surer — that  Truth  and  Justice  alone  are 
capable  of  being  conserved  and  preserved !  ...  If  I  were 
the  Conservative  party  of  England — which  is  another  bold 
figure  of  speech — I  would  not  for  £100,000  an  hour  allow 
these  Corn  Laws  to  continue.  ...  Do  you  know  what  ques- 
tions— not  as  to  Corn  Laws  and  sliding  scales  alone — they  are 
forcing  every  reflective  Englishman  to  ask  himself — questions 
insoluble  or  hitherto  unsolved — deeper  than  any  of  our  logic 
plummets  hitherto  will  sound — questions  deep  enough,  which  it 
were  better  we  did  not  name,  even  in  thought?  There  are 
various  things  that  must  be  begun,  let  them  end  where  they  can." 

Bright  and  Cobden  addressed  the  League's  weekly  meeting, 
held  in  Manchester,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  under  the 
presidency  of  George  Wilson.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month 
another  meeting  in  the  Manchester  League  Rooms  took  place, 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  £50,000  fund  the  League  was 
attempting  to  raise.  Bright  and  his  friend  Cobden  were  two 
of  the  six  speakers.  On  the  17th  of  November  they  spoke 
against  the  sliding-scale  at  Coventry,  the  birthplace  of  Bright's 
forefathers. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PBOGRESS    OF    THE    AGITATION    AGAINST    THE 
COBN    LAWS 

THE  first  of  a  series  of  soirees  in  Yorkshire  was  held  at 
Huddersfield,  in  the  Philosophical  Hall,  on  the  18th  of 
November,  and  the  people  assembled  in  great  numbers  to 
listen  to  Bright  and  Cobden.  In  four  days  both  gentlemen 
had  returned  to  Manchester,  and  were  present  at  a  meeting  of 
merchants,  spinners,  manufacturers,  and  tradespeople,  which  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  R.  Hyde 
Greg.  Thirty-six  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  canvass  for 
subscriptions  for  the  £50,000  fund.  Mr.  Bright  informed  those 
present  that  at  that  time  meetings  had  been  arranged  for  every 
day  in  the  month,  and  that  every  day  brought  in  statements  of 
others  that  were  being  appointed.  On  behalf  of  his  father, 
himself,  and  brothers,  he  presented  a  subscription  of  £300,  and 
promised  to  give  further  sums  if  they  were  needed.  A  few  days 
later  Bright  was  present  at  another  meeting  of  the  League, 
and  gave  an  account  of  the  meetings  that  he  had  attended  at 
Coventry,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns.  He  said  that  on  the  21st 
of  November  he  was  at  a  meeting  at  Accrington,  which  consisted 
of  at  least  500  persons,  and  that  the  room  was  packed  for  two 
hours,  and  that  he  never  was  in  a  place  so  much  like  an  oven 
before.  The  meeting  in  the  Sheffield  Music  Hall  was  the  largest 
ever  held  in  the  hall  of  that  town. 

On  the  29th  of  November  Bright  visited  Kendal,  where  he 
received  an  enthusiastic  greeting  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Whitehall  Assembly  Room.  On  the  1st  of  December  he  was 
again  in  Manchester,  the  evening  after  at  Sunderland,  and  on 
the  12th  at  a  great  meeting  in  his  own  town  of  Rochdale,  where 
£1,695  6s.  6d.  was  subscribed  to  the  funds  of  the  League. 
The  liberality  of  this  gathering,  as  well  as  the  others  in  the 
various  towns,  surprised  Bright,  and  the  formidable  amount 
contributed  gave  the  protectionists  a  good  idea  of  the  strength 
of  the  power  which  was  arrayed  against  them. 

The  following  evening  Bright  was  at  Nottingham,  and  £997 
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was  subscribed.  Meetings  at  Holmfirth,  Preston,  and  Wolver- 
hampton  were  next  addressed  by  him. 

On  the  28th  of  December  he  was  again  in  Manchester, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  League  which  was  held  in  the  Corn 
Exchange,  and  in  the  course  of  a  speech,  of  unusual  length,  he 
remarked: — 

"  I  assure  you  that  wherever  we  go,  at  every  meeting  we  address,  for  my 
own  share,  I  hide  my  diminished  head.  I  am  humiliated  at  the  manner  in  which  I 
am  treated  at  these  meetings  (applause) — they  look  upon  persons  who  come  from 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  as  the  very  deliverers  of  the  commerce  of  the  country 
from  the  shackles  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  enthralled.  (Cheers.)  And  thus 
we  see  that  a  responsibility  lies  upon  us.  The  League  has  risen  from  a  very  small 
beginning.  It  had  a  great  truth  in  hand,  however,  and  that  truth  has  grown  and 
spread  tUl  it  will  soon  be  admitted  by  the  whole  population  of  this  empire.  .  .  . 
The  time  is  now  come  when  we  must  no  longer  look  upon  this  infamous  law  as  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  landowners — it  was  no  mistake  of 
the  law-makers,  it  was  no  accident,  chance  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — it  was  a 
crime,  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye  against  the  rights  of  industry  and  against  the 
well-being  of  the  British  people,  and 

'Not  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coffin'd  clay, 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honeyed  lies  of  rhyme 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime.'" 

The  meeting  rose  en  masse  and  cheered  lustily,  and  the  ladies 
waved  their  handkerchiefs. 

The  day  after,  Bright  was  at  a  meeting  in  Dudley,  at  the 
Independent  Chapel,  and  he  told  his  audience  that  it  was 
astonishing  that  for  twenty-seven  years  the  people  should  have 
suffered  the  Corn  Laws ;  and  more  astonishing  that  now  he 
should  have  come  nearly  100  miles  to  talk  to  people  about  a 
law  which  should  have  made  them  not  to  give  sleep  to  their 
eyes,  nor  slumber  to  their  eyelids,  till  they  had  caused  it  to  be 
repealed.  It  was  a  law  enacted  expressly  to  make  a  scarcity  of 
food,  and  if  it  did  not  do  this  it  did  not  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  made. 

His  next  meeting  was  at  Stourbridge,  December  80.  On 
January  3,  1843,  an  Anti-Corn-Law  Festival  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Schofield,  M.P.  Bright  was  present,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
the  authority  of  the  chairman  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham  had  not  for  several  years  past  found  themselves  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  than  the  rest  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, and  every  manufacturer  had  found  himself  gradually  sinking 
from  a  state  of  independence  and  prosperity  to  the  very  opposite 
condition  ;  and  that  there  were  industrious,  sober,  honest  working 
men  in  Birmingham,  formerly  in  constant  employment  well  paid, 
who  now  had  precarious  employment  at  reduced  wages.  In 
Lancashire  they  thought  that  the  people  of  Birmingham  had  gone 
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to  sleep ;  yet  he  had  it  in  his  memory  that  in  former  years  the 
men  of  Birmingham  had  done  something ;  and  he  remembered 
the  time  when  every  post  which  reached  them  in  the  North  was 
looked  to  with  excited  interest;  but  now  what  was  going  on 
in  the  town  of  Birmingham  ?  He  asked  whether  there  had  been 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  manufactured  goods  in  proportion  to  the 
rise  of  the  price  of  bread.  He  could  speak  from  experience 
that  the  prices  of  goods  in  Manchester  were  lower  in  the 
twelve  months  just  past  than  they  had  been  for  many  years 
previously.  It  was  the  same  in  Staffordshire  Potteries  and 
the  iron  districts,  where  a  ton  of  straw  cost  as  much  as  a  ton 
of  iron. 

Bright,  Cobden,  and  Colonel  Thompson  next  visited  the 
city  of  Stirling,  and  the  attendance  at  their  meeting  was  con- 
sidered by  the  residents  the  largest  that  had  been  seen  for 
twenty-seven  years.  From  Stirling  they  went  to  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  Scotland — Glasgow — to  a  meeting  of  the  Young 
Men's  Free  Trade  Association,  and  Bright  afterwards  declared 
"that  a  more  magnificent  meeting,  I  think,  I  scarcely  ever 
beheld."  Next  they  travelled  to  the  manufacturing  town  of 
Hawick,  in  Roxburghshire,  and  about  500  persons  assembled 
to  listen  to  their  addresses.  From  Hawick  they  went  on  to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Special  trains  brought  large  numbers  of 
persons  from  Sunderland  and  North  and  South  Shields,  so 
anxious  were  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  hear 
them.  Sir  John  Fife,  formerly  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  officiated 
as  chairman.  "  When  I  look  abroad  over  the  face  of  this 
island,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  and  see  all  that  Providence  has  given 
us,  and  all  that  we  have  the  power  to  accomplish,  and  behold 
such  masses  of  misery  where  there  ought  to  be  gladness  and 
joy,  pleasure  and  delight,  I  really  wonder  how  it  is,  if  there  be 
judgment  in  heaven,  that  it  does  not  come  down  upon  us  who 
have  neglected  the  duty  imposed  upon  us." 

On  the  10th  of  January  Bright  arrived  at  Lancaster,  and 
so  large  was  the  attendance  at  the  Music  Hall  that  two  meetings 
had  to  be  held  to  give  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  listening 
to  the  distinguished  members  of  the  League. 

Bright,  Cobden,  and  Thompson  arrived  on  the  12th  of 
January  at  Edinburgh.  A  soiree  in  the  evening  was  held  in 
the  Waterloo  Rooms,  and  the  audience,  after  listening  to  the 
speeches,  contributed  J6600  to  the  funds  of  the  League. 

On  the  28rd  of  January  they  travelled  to  the  seaport  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Dundee,  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Circus,  Meadowside.  Two  thousand  persons  listened  to 
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their  speeches.  The  inhabitants  of  the  historic  city  of  Perth, 
where  Knox  preached  his  first  sermon,  had  next  the  opportunity 
of  listening  to  Bright  and  his  colleagues.  Although  only  an 
hour's  notice  was  given  calling  the  meeting,  300  persons 
assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and  municipal  honours 
were  conferred  upon  Cobden. 

Bright  was  again  in  Manchester  on  the  27th  of  January  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  and,  in  alluding  to  the  presence 
of  twenty-nine  ministers  of  religion  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting, 
he  said  : — 

"They  believe  that  the  Corn  Law  is  a  law  operating  constantly,  incessantly, 
and  most  powerfully  to  destroy  the  labours  which  they  are  engaged  in  bringing 
to  perfection  amongst  their  people,  and  therefore  they  come  forward,  unani- 
mously almost,  throughout  Scotland,  to  raise  their  voice  against  the  longer 
continuance  of  this  law.  I  would  say  of  these  men,  as  was  said  of  some  preachers 
of  the  olden  time : — 


'No  servile  doctrines  such  as  power  approves, 
They  to  the  poor  and  broken-hearted  taught. 
With  truths  which  tyrants  hate  and  conscience  loves, 
They  winged  and  barbed  the  arrows  of  their  thought. 
Sin  in  high  places  was  the  mark  they  sought.' 


(Cheers).  .  .  .  We  had  a  meeting  at  Dunfermline,  a  meeting  composed  almost 
entirely  of  weavers ;  and  there  was  a  most  unanimous  opinion  there  expressed  in 
condemnation  of  the  Corn  Laws.  We  went  to  Leith  also,  and  there  we  found  an 
enthusiastic  reception  from  many  who  have  hitherto  been  scarcely  convinced 
that  our  course  was  wise  or  our  object  just.  We  went  from  thence  to  Kirkaldy ; 
but  on  the  way,  after  crossing  the  Firth  from  Edinburgh,  on  our  landing,  the 
whole  population  turned  out  to  meet  us,  with  a  band  of  music,  as  if  they  had 
intended  that  we  should  make  a  sort  of  triumphant  entry  into  their  country. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  ...  It  is  customary  for  a  man,  or  a  nation,  to  look 
back  to  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  and  to  say  what  their  forefathers  have  been  ;  and 
it  may  be  no  ignoble  boast  that  they  had  forefathers  who  did  many  good  things ; 
but  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  the  responsibility  which  lies  upon  you,  not  for 
the  present  generation  of  men,  women,  and  children  whom  you  see  round  you, 
but  for  the  generation  yet  unborn,  to  seek  to  overthrow  this  great  monopoly, 
and  all  other  monopolies,  and  to  remember  from  whom  these  monopolies  spring, 
and  then  the  reputation  of  what  you  have  done  will  go  on  to  the  end  of  time, 
co-extensive  with  the  blessings  that  you  have  secured  to  future  generations,  to 
unborn  millions  who  would  bless  the  hour  when  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  of 
this  country  succeeded  in  putting  its  foot  upon  the  neck  of  the  hideous,  most 
detestable,  and  wicked  monopoly.  (Cheers.)  I  have  done — it  may  be  thought 
that  I  have  spoken  strongly,  and  so  I  may  have  done,  but  it  is  because  I  feel 
strongly.  It  is  from  no  natural  and  uncontrollable  impetuosity  of  temper  that 
I  thus  express  myself — it  is  because  I  have  for  years  past  studied  this  question  ; 
I  have  looked  it  through,  I  was  about  to  say,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  but  that 
no  mortal  man  has  ever  yet  fathomed  the  depth  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Corn 
Laws ;  and  it  is  because  my  convictions  are  strong,  and  my  mind  fully  made  up 
on  this  question,  that  I  speak  with  a  force  and  a  freedom  which  becomes  a  man 
in  earnest,  upon  a  matter  which  he  believes  to  be  of  momentous  and  vital 
importance  to  his  country  and  his  kind." 

The  whole  assembly  rose  and  cheered  enthusiastically. 

For  years  the  League  found  it  difficult  to  accommodate  the 
immense  number  of  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
their  meetings  in  Manchester,  hence  a  building  was  erected  in 
St.  Peter's  Field,  the  site  of  the  Peterloo  massacre,  and  it  was 
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completed  in  January,  1848.  The  dimensions  were  185  feet 
by  105,  and  the  height  of  the  walls  27  feet,  and  it  was  ap- 
propriately named  "  The  Free  Trade  Hall."  On  the  80th  ot 
January  the  first  great  meeting  took  place  within  its  walls,  and 
although  the  hall  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  with  the 
exception  of  the  great  feudal  structure  at  Westminster,  still  it 
was  crowded.  Seven  thousand  persons,  it  was  calculated,  were 
present.  Mr.  Mark  Philips  was  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Bowring, 
M.P.,  first  addressed  the  immense  gathering;  Mr.  GK  Wilson 
followed,  reading  the  subscriptions  towards  the  £50,000  fund, 
which  amounted  to  £40,460.  Before  the  meeting  closed  the 
fund  was  increased  to  £42,000. 

On  the  1st  of  February  a  banquet  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  Manchester,  and  8,800  persons  were  present.  Mr.  Mark 
Philips,  M.P.,  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  M.  Gibson,  Colonel 
Thompson,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  M.P.,  Dr.  Bowring,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  W.  Aldam,  M.P.,  delivered  addresses.  The  audience 
incessantly  called  upon  Mr.  Bright  to  speak  to  them,  and  upon 
rising  at  last  he  was  lustily  cheered.  In  referring  to  the  number 
of  people  out  of  employment  that  had  paraded  the  streets  of  the 
towns  in  procession,  he  said  : — 

"  We  have  seen  them  worked  up  into  frenzy — frenzy  not  arising  from  the  love 
of  violence,  but  from  the  impossibility  of  further  endurance  of  suffering;  we 
have  seen  them  in  the  possession  of  our  towns ;  we  have  had  our  property  in 
their  hands,  our  lives  in  their  hands.  (Hear,  hear.)  Neither  military  nor  the 
police  were  of  any  use  to  put  them  down,  inasmuch  as  both  were  wearied,  so  that 
they  were  almost  impotent  to  resist  what  might  be  brought  against  them ;  yet 
not  one  sixpence  worth  of  damage  was  done  in  some  of  those  towns,  and  if  ever  I 
cared  for  that  population  amongst  whom  I  am  living,  since  last  August  I  care 
more  now  for  them.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  I  venerate  that  population. 
(Cheers.)  I  hold  myself  in  some  degree  the  representative  of  them.  (Tremend- 
ous cheers.)  And  any  man  may  who  has  any  capital  by  which  he  employs 
any  of  them.  I  hold  that  man,  as  the  representative  of  those  whom  he  employs, 
is  bound  to  use  his  influence  to  save  them  from  the  ruin  which  the  blind  and 
slavish  aristocracy  of  this  country  are  very  rapidly  bringing  upon  them." 
(Cheers.) 

While  the  agitation  was  rapidly  gaining  adherents  through- 
out the  country,  the  cause  was  making  but  slow  progress  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  the  landlords  of  the  soil  were  formidable 
in  the  House  in  numbers,  and  they  were  blinded  by  their  own 
apparent  interest,  mistaking  immediate  profit  to  themselves  as 
the  best  means  of  promoting  the  general  well-being,  and  they 
never  hesitated  to  prevent  the  poor  from  buying  their  food  in 
the  cheapest  market.  Our  advantages  from  position,  from 
coal-mines,  and  from  the  industry,  skill,  and  energy  of  the 
people,  are  so  considerable  that  were  it  not  for  unwise  laws 
England,  for  ages  to  come,  might  continue  to  be  the  great  work- 
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shop  and  emporium  of  the  world.  There  was  nothing  appalling 
in  the  situation,  except  the  want  of  wisdom  in  the  rulers  and  of 
sympathy  for 

"The  lonely  poor; 

Search,  for  their  worth,  some  gentle  heart  wrung,  proof, 
Meek,  patient,  kind,  and,  were  its  trials  fewer, 
Belike  less  happy— Stand  no  more  aloof." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  in  Parliament  on  the  3rd  of  February 
that  his  experience  of  the  Corn  Law  had  not  been  such  as  to 
induce  him  to  propose  farther  changes  at  present.  He  had 
heard  nothing  to  induce  him  to  prefer  a  fixed  duty  to  a  sliding 
scale. 

On  the  3rd  of  February  a  meeting  of  ministers  of  religion 
was  held  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall,  to  consider  the  bearing 
of  the  Corn  Laws  upon  the  physical,  moral,  and  religious  con- 
dition of  the  people.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Burns  was  the  chairman, 
and  there  were  about  300  ministers  present.  In  the  evening  a 
banquet  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  and  Mr.  John  Brooks 
officiated  as  chairman ;  Bright  and  others  spoke. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  February  a  meeting  of  deputies 
was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester.  Mr.  G.  Wilson 
was  in  the  chair,  and  on  the  motion  of  Bright  it  was  decided 
"that  the  council  of  the  National  Anti-Corn-Law  League  forth- 
with adjourn,  and  that  it  shall  summon  a  conference  of  deputies 
from  the  country  at  such  times  as  it  may  deem  expedient."  In 
the  evening  a  closely-packed  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall,  at 
which  were  about  8,000  persons.  Bright  also  addressed  this 
meeting,  having  spoken  for  five  successive  evenings. 

On  the  13th  February,  1843,  Lord  Howick  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  reference  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  to  the  long-continued  depression  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry.  The  debate  was  continued  nightly  until 
the  17th,  when  the  motion  was  rejected  by  306  to  191  votes. 
Cobden  taunted  the  Ministers  with  being  Free  Traders  only 
in  the  abstract.  A  scene  followed,  and  Mr.  Cobden  told  Sir 
Robert  Peel  that  he  held  the  Premier  personally  responsible  for 
the  lamentable  and  dangerous  state  of  affairs.  Sir  R.  Peel 
interpreted  the  remarks  as  an  incentive  to  attacks  upon  his  life. 
Cobden  also  commented  on  the  attack  made  by  Lord  Brougham 
on  the  members  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  characterising 
the  language  of  his  lordship  as  "  the  ebullition  of  an  ill-regulated 
intellect  rather  than  the  offspring  of  a  malicious  spirit."  Sir 
R.  Peel  rose  in  an  excited  state  and  accused  Cobden  of  holding 
him  individually  and  personally  responsible  for  the  distress  of 
the  country.  He  had  said  so  before  at  the  Conference  of  the 
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Anti-Corn-Law  League.  "  But,"  added  Sir  Robert  Peel,  while 
the  House  cheered,  "  be  the  consequence  of  these  insinuations 
what  it  may — (a  long  burst  of  cheers) — never  will  I  be 
influenced  by  menaces  such  as  these — (another  burst  of  cheers) 
— to  hold  language,  or  adopt  a  course  which  I  consider  in  the 
slightest  degree  inconsistent  with  my  public  duty."  (Cheers.) 
Cobden  said  he  did  not  say  "  personally." — Sir  Robert  Peel : 
"You  did — you  did."  Cobden  had  great  difficulty  to  explain 
that  what  he  meant  was  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
responsible  in  virtue  of  his  office. 

On  the  22nd  of  February  a  meeting  of  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  National  Anti-Corn-Law  League  was  held  in 
the  assembly-room  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand, 
London,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  League.  The 
room  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  all  who  sought 
admittance.  Hamer  Stansfield,  of  Leeds,  was  the  chairman. 
Cobden  was  the  first  speaker,  and  was  followed  by  Bright. 

"A  year  ago,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  he  had  been  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  that 
very  room  he  had  pointed  out  what  was  about  to  happen  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  In  July  last  he  was  again  in  London  as  a  member  of  the  League,  and 
there  they  had  told  the  Government,  and  many  members  of  Parliament,  and  the 
public  in  general,  the  fearful  state  of  the  country,  and  now  he  was  come  again  to 
tell  them  that  the  country  was  no  better  than  it  was  then ;  and  if  it  was  no 
better,  it  must  be  much  worse,  for  there  were  no  such  things  as  stagnation  in  a 
nation's  condition.  (Hear,  hear.)  Last  summer  he  had  asked  Sir  Thomas 
Acland  what  he  thought  of  the  matter,  and  his  reply  was  that  he  did  not  think 
that  the  Corn  Laws  should  be  maintained  for  ever.  He  asked  Sir  Thomas  how 
long  it  would  be  before  he  supposed  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  given  up,  and  Sir 
Thomas  replied, '  When  the  population  should  have  increased  to  somewhat  more 
than  it  was  at  present ;  in  ten  years  perhaps  the  people  might  amount  to  three  or 
four  millions  more,  and  then  no  science,  no  skill,  no  industry,  applied  to  agricul- 
ture, would  be  capable  of  enabling  it  to  supply  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  the 
country ' ;  in  short,  he  said  '  that  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  repealed  whenever  the 
pressure  became  too  strong.'  (Cheers.)  He  asked  Sir  Thomas  if  the  pressure 
was  not  strong  enough  then,  when  thousands  were  starving  to  death,  but  Sir 
Thomas's  carnage  was  waiting  at  the  door,  and  he  could  not  wait  any  longer, 
and  so  they  left  him."  (Laughter.) 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  on  the  23rd  ol 
February,  to  repudiate  the  charges  made  in  the  Legislature 
against  the  League,  and  more  particularly  against  Cobden.  It 
was  calculated  that  10,000  persons  were  present.  Mr.  G. 
Wilson  was  the  chairman,  and  he  informed  those  present  that 
the  meeting  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the 
unmanly  attacks  that  had  been  made  upon  the  character  of  its 
members,  and  especially  upon  that  distinguished,  most  able,  and 
unequalled  champion  of  their  cause,  Mr.  R.  Cobden.  The 
audience  here  cheered  lustily,  and  waved  their  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs for  several  minutes. 
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Mr.  Bright  concluded  his  speech  by  moving  an  address 
to  Mr.  Cobden.  Mr.  William  Rawson  seconded  the  motion  and 
it  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  Bright  and  Thompson  addressed 
a  great  meeting  in  Bristol. 

The  members  of  the  League,  finding  they  could  not  obtain  a 
room  in  London  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  their  meetings, 
rented  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  which  to  hold  their  weekly 
meetings  for  a  time.  On  the  20th  of  March  the  first  weekly 
meeting  was  held  in  this  theatre.  Mr.  G.  Wilson  occupied  the 
chair.  Ewart,  Cobden,  and  Bright  were  the  speakers.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  Bright  said  : — 

"  What  was  the  state  of  the  population  of  this  country  ?  It  was  so  bad  that 
when  he  had  been  abroad  he  had  been  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  an 
Englishman.  It  was  said  of  the  celebrated  writer,  Mr.  Dickens,  that  he  had 
described  low  life  so  well  that  he  must  have  lived  in  a  workhouse.  The  reply 
was  that  he  had  lived  in  England,  which  was  one  great  workhouse.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  country  was  filled  with  paupers,  and  we  were  now  devouring  each 
other.  In  Leeds  there  were  40,000  persons  subsisting  on  charity.  A  friend  of 
his  was  then  in  the  room  who  told  him  that  in  Sheffield  there  were  no  less  than 
]  2,000  paupers,  and  that  there  were  as  many  more  who  were  as  badly  off  as 
paupers.  (A  voice  :  '  Worse.')  These  towns  were  desolated,  and  did  they  think 
that  when  the  manufacturing  districts  were  involved  in  ruin  that  London  could 
be  safe  ?  Are  the  labouring  population  of  Dorsetshire  any  better  than  others  ? 
Why,  every  man  was  a  pauper,  and  the  number  was  not  diminishing.  The 
return  from  which  he  had  quoted  was  made  two  years  ago,  and  since  then  the 
number  of  paupers  had  increased." 


CHAPTER  X 
BRIGHT'S  ELECTION  CONTESTS  IN  DURHAM 

EARLY  in  April,  1843,  Bright  went  to  Nottingham,  to  give 
friendly  assistance  to  a  Free  Trader  who  had  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  a  vacant  seat  in  Parliament  for  that  town ;  and 
while  there  he  received  intelligence  that  an  election  was  about  to 
take  place  at  Durham,  and  that  if  a  Free  Trade  candidate  was 
brought  forward  the  probability  was  that  the  majority  of  the 
electors  would  record  their  votes  in  his  favour.  Bright  pro- 
ceeded thither  to  help  the  Free  Trade  candidate,  but  difficulties 
arose,  and  at  the  last  Bright  consented  to  stand  himself.  The 
show  of  hands  was  greatly  in  his  favour,  and  even  at  the  poll, 
despite  the  vast  influence  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  which 
was  exerted  in  favour  of  the  Tory  candidate,  Bright  secured  406 
votes  against  his  opponent's  507. 

Mr.  Prebendary  Townsend  had  nominated  Lord  Dun- 
gannon  at  the  election,  and  Bright,  in  addressing  the  electors, 
said : — 

"  You  are  aware  that  under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy,  in  tithe,  are  increased  in  amount  according  as  food  rises  in  price,  and  fall 
in  amount  as  food  falls  in  price ;  that  an  average  is  taken  every  seven  years,  and 
that  upon  that  seven  years'  average  the  tithe  rent  charge  is  fixed.  .  .  Now,  I 
repeat  that  I  do  not  hlame  the  clergy  for  this.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  which  they 
are  not  to  be  accounted  guilty,  but  still  I  hold  it  is  a  most  unhappy  circumstance 
that  any  body  of  men  holding  their  position  in  society — assuming  sacred  func- 
tions— professing  themselves  the  ministers  of  the  purest  system  of  morality  and 
religion  ever  taught  upon  earth — men  who  call  upon  you  to  leave  the  grovelling 
things  of  earth,  and  all  the  miserable  dross  and  tinsel  by  which  you  are 
surrounded — to  direct  your  thoughts  to  higher  and  holier  objects — to  carry  your 
aspirations  towards  heaven  rather  than  stoop  to  the  things  below — I  say  it  is  a 
misfortune  that  by  a  law  made  by  the  Parliament  of  this  country  this  body 
of  men,  especially  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Sock,  should,  instead  of  being 
the  shepherds,  appear  to  all  men's  eyes  as  the  shearers  of  the  flock — (great 
cheering) — and  that  their  enormous  influence  should,  in  almost  all  the  parishes 
of  England,  be  bound  up  in  the  conservation  of  the  most  odious,  the  most  unjust, 
the  most  oppressive,  and  the  most  destructive  enactment  which  was  ever 
recorded  upon  the  statute-book  of  this  or  any  other  country."  (Cheers.) 

Bright  and  Cobden,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  April, 
arrived  at  Taunton.  They  were  met  at  the  station  by  a  band 
and  hundreds  of  admirers,  and  were  escorted  to  the  Assize  Hall, 
which  was  soon  crowded  by  1,500  persons.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  farmers  present.  Mr.  Cobden,  on  rising,  was 
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received  with  cool  respect,  and  it  was  plainly  visible  from  their 
faces  that  the  audience  was  doubtful.  Every  remark  was  well 
weighed,  and  gradually  the  icy-coldness  and  suspicion  pictured 
on  the  upturned  faces  disappeared  as  Cobden  unfolded  his 
subject.  At  last  his  statements  were  confirmed  by  a  timid 
"hear,  hear";  but  these  expressions  grew  robust,  and  were 
ultimately  uttered  with  strong  emphasis.  Mr.  Bright  next  rose, 
and  he  drove  the  facts  home  so  well  that  enthusiasm  pervaded 
the  meeting  and  found  vent  in  cheers,  and  at  last  the  audience 
seemed  to  be  thoroughly  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the 
League. 

Mr.  Bright  next,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Moore,  went  on  to 
Devonport,  and  there,  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  a  clergy- 
man opposed  them.  Mr.  Bright  thus  alludes  to  the  event : — 

"  He  was  not  fond  of  such  discussions,  because  he  had  found  that  men  who 
had  attended  them  were  generally  more  occupied  in  getting  up  arguments  in 
favour  of  their  own  theories  than  endeavouring  to  discover  the  truth  in  those  of 
their  opponents.  The  Conservative  Association's  champion  was  not  engaged  in 
commercial  matters,  but  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  and  still 
did  not  feel  it  out  of  the  line  of  his  sacred  duties  to  step  forward  on  this  question. 
The  exhibition  was  altogether  highly  amusing.  For  two  hours  did  this  gentle- 
man hold  forth  in  favour  of  scarcity  by  law.  He  propounded  doctrines  which 
were  altogether  new,  he  argued  that  scarcity  did  not  cause  distress;  and  the 
reply  made  to  him  in  answer  to  his  views  was,  that  if  that  were  so  he  had  no 
need  to  fear  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  for  that  abundance  would  not  cause 
cheapness.  The  men  who  went  there  prepared  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  Corn 
Laws  voted  against  them,  and  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  held  up  their  hands  in 
favour  of  the  Corn  Laws." 

About  4,000  persons  assembled  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
Manchester,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  April,  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  Cobden.  Mr.  Robert  Niel,  a  working 
man,  presented  to  Cobden  an  address  bearing  11,372  signa- 
tures of  residents  of  Manchester  and  neighbourhood. 

"  We  go  here  and  there,"  Bright  said,  "determined  toengage  with  our  opponents, 
but  no  combatants  can  we  find.  Occasionally  they  come  to  our  meetings  and 
commence  taking  notes  very  vigorously,  but  they  generally  give  it  up  in  despair, 
and  when  you  turn  your  eye  to  the  spot,  expecting  an  antagonist,  lo !  you  find 
he  has  vanished — (laughter) — not  perhaps  into  thin  air,  for  they  are  sometimes 
pretty  bulky,  but  into  open  air,  being  very  faint."  (Laughter.) 

On  the  24th  of  April  Bright  spoke  at  Plymouth  to  1,500 
people,  who  gave  him  an  enthusiastic  reception. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  was  held 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  the  26th  of  April,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  attractions  of  the  holiday  season  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  the  building  was  crowded,  and  a  large  number  of 
persons  were  unable  to  gain  admittance.  George  Wilson  was 
the  chairman.  Bright  said : — 

"  He  found  from  statistics,  which  he  believed  could  be  relied  upon,  that  up 
to  the  year  1820  the  average  duration  of  human  life  had  been  progressively  ana 
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constantly  increasing,  but  from  1820  up  to  1843  it  had  been  diminishing.  If 
there  were  no  figures  to  disprove  this,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  present 
more  perfect  system  of  registration  would  place  the  fact  in  even  a  more  striking 
light  before  them,  still  it  would  be  easy  to  understand  that  such  a  state  of  things 
must  ensue  from  a  law  which  diminished  the  supply  of  food  to  the  people, 
pressing  a  great  portion  of  them  constantly  down  to  deeper  and  deeper  suffering, 
and  contracting  their  means  of  subsistence,  while  their  numbers  were  decreasing. 
(Cheers.)  Amongst  what  class  did  this  shortening  of  life  take  place  ?  Was  it 
amongst  the  octogenarian  peers  of  whom  they  were  told  ?  (Voices:  'No.')  Did 
thev  go  to  their  graves  any  sooner  ?  (Voices  :  '  No,  no.')  Was  it  amongst  the 
middle  classes  ?  Some  of  them  doubtless  had  suffered  much  during  the  last 
five  years  from  the  failing  trade  and  declining  prosperity  of  the  country,  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  early  deaths  inflicted  by  the  Corn  Laws  fell  upon 
the  poorest  class.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  had  been  proved  from  accurate  reports  that 
in  some  districts  of  Manchester  and  Leeds  570  children  out  of  1,000  who  were 
born  died  before  they  were  five  years  of  age.  Amongst  the  aristocracy  and 
persons  of  comfortable  circumstances,  about  70  out  of  1,000  died  before  reaching 
that  age,  and  here  there  were  600  children  born  to  life  and  happiness,  born  to 
give  comfort  to  their  parents,  and  strength,  power,  and  prosperity  to  the  country, 
swept  to  an  untimely  grave  by  causes  in  no  small  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the 
operation  of  these  oppressive  laws.  (Cries  of  '  Shame.')  If  there  was  anything 
more  appalling  than  this  it  was  not  in  his  imagination  to  conceive.  (Cheers.) 
If  in  Leeds  and  Manchester  there  was  this  terrible  destruction  of  population, 
what  was  the  case  in  Ireland  ?  There  the  population  increased  at  a  much  slower 
rate,  because  there  was  a  much  larger  portion  steeped  in  the  deepest  poverty, 
and  the  destruction  of  human  life  went  on  more  rapidly.  All  who  had  travelled 
in  the  south  and  south-west  of  Ireland  knew  what  was  the  terrible  condition  of 
the  peasantry.  There  in  London  their  appearance  might  be  less  familiar  to 
the  inhabitants,  but  he  (Mr.  Bright)  knew  that  when  they  came  over  to 
Liverpool  to  procure  work  at  the  harvest  in  the  North  of  England  they  seemed 
scarcely  men.  Persons  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  or  thirty  years  of  age 
appeared  poor  decrepit  creatures,  as  old  as  others  at  sixty  or  seventy.  Sow 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  They  were  born  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
wretchedness ;  they  had  never  had  enough  of  good  and  substantial  diet,  nor 
even  enough  of  the  poor  diet  on  which  they  subsisted.  They  had  never  been 
well  clothed  or  sheltered :  they  had  no  sunshine  in  their  hearts,  and  grew  up  to 
be  stunted  and  dwarfish  and  miserable.  .  .  .  He  had  been  in  the  town  of 
Sheffield  last  week :  it  was  one  of  the  towns  which  had  not  done  all  its  duty. 
He  had  been  present  at  a  meeting  where  1,000  or  1,200  were  assembled  in  the 
Music  Hall.  He  had  spoken  to  them  with  a  severity  which  they  might  have 
resented  had  it  not  been  deserved.  He  had  told  them  that  they  were  unworthy 
of  commercial  freedom,  and  restoration  of  their  prosperity,  so  long  as  they 
slumbered  for  weeks  or  months  without  having  a  meeting  against  the  Corn  Law. 
There  was  not  a  more  ingenious  or  intellectual  population  than  that  of  Sheffield 
in  the  world,  and  yet  their  manufactories  were  brought  to  a  stoppage.  They  saw 
thousands  of  the  ingenious  artisans  of  the  town  employed  in  wheeling  earth  on 
the  roads  for  the  miserable  pittance  which  is  doled  out  to  them  from  the  poor 
rates.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  population  of 
Sheffield  was  a  pauper,  but  now  the  proportion  was  one  in  nine.  (Cries  of 
"  Shame.") 

The  merchants,  bankers,  and  citizens  of  London  held  a 
meeting  in  the  Hall  of  Commerce,  Threadneedle  Street,  London, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  spacious  hall  was  crowded,  Mr.  G.  Wilson  in  the  chair. 
Bright  was  the  first  speaker,  Cobden  followed.  When  the 
chairman  took  the  sense  of  the  meeting  as  to  whether  it  was 
altogether  favourable  or  not  to  the  total  and  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  vast  assembly  rose  as  one  man,  with  the 
cry  of  "  All,"  and  the  enthusiasm  that  prevailed  was  perfectly 
indescribable. 
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A  meeting  of  deputies  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
commenced  on  the  9th  of  May  in  Herbert's  Hotel,  Palace  Yard, 
London,  and  continued  for  several  days.  Cobden  and  Bright 
addressed  the  conference. 

After  speaking  at  High  Wycombe  on  May  11  Bright  went 
down  to  Dorchester.  A  meeting  was  held  in  a  field  called 
Salisbury  Field,  close  to  the  town,  on  May  13th,  and  about 
3,000  persons  were  present,  about  1,000  of  whom  were  farmers. 
Bright  addressed  the  gathering  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
meeting  was  commenced  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
lasted  until  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  and  the  resolution 
against  the  Corn  Laws  was  carried,  only  about  200  hands  being 
held  up  against  it.  Bright  afterwards  spent  three  hours  at 
the  "  King's  Arms,"  Dorchester,  with  about  forty  farmers,  with 
whom  he  had  a  long  conversation.  He  was  at  Weymouth  on 
the  16th  of  May.  It  was  the  largest  meeting  that  had  been 
held  since  the  days  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Bright  was  back  again  in  London,  and 
on  the  18th  of  May  a  second  meeting  of  bankers,  merchants, 
and  the  traders  of  the  City  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  Commerce, 
which  was  crowded.  Mr.  G.  Wilson  was  again  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Villiers  was  present  this  time  and  was  the  first  speaker, 
Mr.  "Ward,  M.P.,  followed,  and  then  came  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Moore. 

On  the  17th  of  June  Bright  addressed  a  great  meeting  on 
the  common  at  Huntingdon.  On  the  30th  he  spoke  in 
St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Norwich. 

Soon  after  the  Durham  election  it  was  discovered  that 
Bright's  opponent  had  been  returned  by  bribery,  and  petitions 
were  presented  against  Lord  Dungannon's  return. 

On  the  6th  of  July  Mr.  Bright  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  Corn 
Exchange,  Winchester,  and  1,400  of  the  inhabitants  were 
present.  The  day  following  an  open-air  meeting  was  held  near 
the  Corn  Exchange,  and  about  2,000  residents  listened  to  his 
speech,  amongst  whom  were  many  farmers.  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
the  founder  of  Socialism,  interrupted  the  meeting  by  trying  to 
graft  on  to  the  subject  of  Free  Trade  his  pet  scheme — a  new 
state  of  society.  The  meeting,  however,  refused  to  receive  his 
extraneous  matter,  and  Bright  and  Cobden,  who  also  spoke, 
were  applauded.  The  indifference  exhibited  towards  Bright  and 
Cobden  at  first  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  changed  into 
the  warmest  affection,  their  distrust  into  confidence  and  as- 
surance, and  their  timidity  into  courage  and  ardour. 

Mr.  Bright  was   accompanied  by  Mr.  A.   Prentice   to  the 
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beautifully  situated  town  of  Kelso,  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  they 
addressed  the  inhabitants  in  the  Secession  Church. 

Early  in  July  the  Free  Traders  of  Alnwick  invited  Mr. 
Bright  to  attend  a  meeting  in  their  town,  which  they  fixed  for 
the  8th  of  that  month.  The  Newcastle  Journal,  which  had  been 
established  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland and  Mr.  Matthew  Bell,  the  Conservative  member  for 
South  Northumberland,  became  wroth,  and  thus  counselled  its 
readers  on  the  1st  of  July : — "  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Bright, 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  agitator,  is  expected  to  visit  the  wool  fair, 
which  will  be  held  at  Alnwick  shortly,  in  order  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  disaffection  in  that  quarter.  Should  he  make  his 
appearance,  which  is  not  improbable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  there 
may  be  found  some  stalwart  yeomen  to  treat  the  disaffected 
vagabond  as  he  deserves." 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the  day  appointed  in  Alnwick 
Town  Hall,  and  so  crowded  was  the  building  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  could  not  gain  admittance.  The  district 
farmers  had  turned  up  at  the  meeting  in  large  numbers. 
Mr.  Durling,  of  Helton,  was  the  chairman.  Mr.  Bright, 
undaunted,  appeared  in  their  midst,  and  his  speech  produced  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  audience,  for  their  countenances  indicated 
the  working  of  their  feelings.  At  his  words  a  calm  came  over 
every  face,  and  all  was  hushed.  "  The  stalwart  yeomen," 
instead  of  being  wroth,  were  spell-bound,  and  at  last,  instead  of 
giving  vent  to  a  discordant  sound,  lustily  cheered,  for  they  found 
he  was  truly  a  man  of  the  people. 

On  the  10th  of  July  Bright  addressed  a  meeting  in  New- 
castle, at  which  1,200  persons  were  present.  Next  day  he 
spoke  at  a  great  meeting  in  North  Shields. 

On  the  12th  of  July  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Polytechnic 
Hall,  in  the  Athenaeum,  Sunderland.  The  Mayor  presided.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  Bright  said  : — 

"  I  lately  met  four  Irishmen  between  Rochdale  and  Manchester,  and  they  are 
the  only  four  Irish  harvesters  I  have  seen  this  year,  although  our  roads  used  to 
be  crowded  with  them  in  former  years.  I  almost  shuddered  to  look  at  them — 
men  BO  habited  never  were  seen  before  ;  our  ancestors  who  covered  themselves 
with  skins  or  painted  their  bodies  were  little  worse  off  than  these  men.  Their 
countenances  bespoke  the  extent  of  starvation  they  endured ;  their  limbs  were 
bhrunk — they  were  not  men,  but  skeletons  walking  abroad,  exciting  the  pity  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  these  men  are  old  at  thirty  and  thirty- 
five,  and  snob  a  population  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  country  in  Europe." 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the 
Durham  election  petition  commenced  their  inquiry  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  12th  day  of  July.  Lord  Ashley  was 
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the  chairman.  The  counsel  for  the  petitioners  were  Mr. 
Cockburn,  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth; 
and  for  the  sitting  memher,  Mr.  Austin  and  Mr.  Kingslake. 
Mr.  Cockburn  informed  the  committee  that  there  were  two 
petitions ;  one  containing,  in  the  usual  form,  a  general  allega- 
tion of  bribery,  and  the  other  setting  forth,  in  addition  to  the 
general  allegation,  that  Lord  Dungannon  was  by  himself  and 
his  agents  guilty  of  bribery  and  corrupt  practices;  that  the 
bribery  took  place  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  in  consequence 
of  corrupt  arrangements  entered  into  previous  to  the  election. 
A  practice  prevailed  in  Durham  of  paying  head-money.  This 
was  the  kind  of  bribery  adopted  in  the  present  instance.  The 
committee,  after  two  days'  inquiry,  declared  that  the  election  of 
Lord  Dungannon  to  serve  in  Parliament  was  void ;  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  bribery  through  his  agents,  by  payment  of  sums 
of  money  to  a  large  number  of  electors,  but  that  Lord  Dun- 
gannon had  not  been  cognisant  of  the  acts  of  his  agents. 

Bright  issued  his  address  to  the  Durham  electors  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1843,  and  arrived  at  Durham  on  the  17th  of 
July  and  commenced  an  active  canvass,  in  which  he  was 
accompanied  by  several  resident  gentlemen.  He  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Purvis,  Queen's  Counsel,  who  was  supported  by  the 
Conservative  Ministry.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  July 
Mr.  Bright  addressed  the  electors  from  the  window  of  the 
City  Tavern,  and  about  5,000  of  the  citizens  assembled  in 
the  market-place  to  listen  to  him. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  you  will  indulge  me  if  I  am  not  heard  very 
distinctly,  for  I  have  been  so  hard-worked  during  the  last  fortnight  that  I  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  speak,  I  am  so  hoarse.  ...  I  am  the  political  friend  of  the 
working  classes,  and  of  the  freemen  of  this  borough.  I  nave  not  a  sympathy 
in  common  with  any  lord  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  have  not  a  single  wish  for 
the  great  exaltation,  or  the  great  riches  or  enriching  of  any  nobleman  or  squire. 
I  have  an  unchanging  sympathy  with  those  who  form  the  largest  portion  of  my 
countrymen,  and  the  largest  portion  of  this  numerous  meeting,  whose  only 
property,  I  repeat,  is  their  labour,  and  whose  only  income  is  their  wages. 
(Cheers.)  I  am  a  working  man  as  much  as  you.  My  father  was  as  poor  as 
any  man  in  the  crowd;  he  was  of  your  own  body  entirely.  He  boasts  not — 
nor  do  I — of  birth,  nor  of  great  family  distinction.  What  he  has  made  he  has 
made  by  his  own  industry  and  successful  commerce.  What  I  have  came  from 
him,  and  from  my  own  exertions.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  extravagance  of 
government;  I  have  no  interest  in  receiving  appointments  under  any  govern- 
ment ;  I  have  no  interest  in  pandering  to  the  views  of  any  government ;  I  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  being  the  tool  of  any  party,  (Cheers.)  I  come  here  before 
you  as  the  friend  of  my  own  class  and  order  (cheers),  as  one  of  the  people ;  as  one 
who  would,  on  all  occasions,  be  the  firm  defender  of  all  your  rights,  and  asserter 
of  all  those  privileges  to  which  you  are  justly  entitled."  (Cheers.) 

The  following  Monday,  the  23rd  of  July,  was  the  day  of 
nomination.  At  half-past  eleven  the  two  candidates  and  their 
friends  appeared  on  the  hustings,  but  Mr.  Bright  was  the 
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favourite,  and  his  reception  was  most  enthusiastic.  Mr.  John 
Henderson  nominated  Mr.  John  Bright  as  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  represent  the  old  city  of  Durham  in  Parliament. 
"We  shall  send  Mr.  Bright  to  Parliament  as  the  champion 
of  Free  Trade,"  said  Mr.  Henderson,  "  and  when  History  records, 
as  she  will  most  assuredly  do,  the  abolition  of  these  wicked 
and  unjust  laws,  which  have  so  long  robbed  you  of  your  natural 
rights — not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  of  your  country, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  a  class — (cheers  and  hear,  hear) — she 
will  record  at  the  same  time  that  the  men  of  the  good  old 
city  of  Durham  came  forward  boldly,  and  set  a  glorious  example 
to  the  other  constituencies  of  the  kingdom."  (Great  cheering.) 
Mr.  William  Shields  seconded  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bright. 

Mr.  John  Wetherall  next  came  forward  and  nominated 
Mr.  Purvis.  Mr.  John  Forester  was  the  seconder. 

Mr.  John  Bright  then  delivered  a  speech. 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed,  because  I  wish  to  represent  the  interest  of  the 
many,  that  I  am  hostile  to  the  interest  of  the  few.  But  is  it  not  perfectly 
certain  that  if  the  foundation  of  the  most  magnificent  building  be  destroyed 
and  undermined,  that  the  whole  fabric  itself  is  in  danger?  Is  it  not  certain, 
also,  that  the  vast  body  of  the  people  who  form  the  foundation  of  the  social 
fabric,  if  they  are  suffering,  if  they  are  trampled  upon,  if  they  are  degraded, 
if  they  are  discontented,  if  '  their  hands  are  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hands  are  against  them,'  if  they  do  not  flourish  as  well,  reasonably  speaking,  as 
the  classes  who  are  above  them,  because  they  are  richer  and  more  powerful,  then 
are  those  classes  as  much  in  danger  as  the  working  classes  themselves.  (Cheers.) 
There  never  was  a  revolution  in  any  country  which  destroyed  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  have  been  convulsions  of  a  most  dire  character, 
which  have  overturned  old-established  monarchies,  and  have  hurled  thrones  and 
sceptres  to  the  dust.  There  have  been  revolutions  which  have  brought  down 
most  powerful  aristocracies,  and  swept  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  for  ever, 
but  never  was  there  a  revolution  yet  which  destroyed  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  whatever  may  come  as  a  consequence  of  the  state  of  things  in  this  country, 
of  this  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  common  people,  that  the  great  bulk  of  our 
countrymen,  will  remain  and  survive  the  shock,  though  it  may  be  that  the  crown, 
and  the  aristocracy,  and  the  Church  may  be  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  rise  no 
more.  (Cheers.)  In  seeking  to  represent  the  working  classes,  and  in  standing 
up  for  their  rights  and  liberties,  I  hold  that  I  am  also  defending  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  middle  and  richer  classes  of  society.  Doing  justice  to  one  class 
cannot  inflict  injustice  on  any  other  class,  and  'justice  and  impartiality  to  all' 
is  what  all  have  a  right  to  from  Government.  And  we  have  a  right  to  clamour; 
and  so  long  as  I  have  breath,  so  long  as  I  have  physical  power,  so  long  as  I  have 
intellect,  and  so  long  as  I  have  memory  and  voice  to  express  opinion,  so  long  will 
I  clamour  against  the  oppression  which  I  see  to  exist,  and  in  favour  of  the  rights 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people."  (Long  and  continued  cheering.) 

Mr.  Purvis  next  addressed  the  electors.  The  show  of 
hands  by  an  immense  majority  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bright. 
Mr.  John  Tiplady,  Mr.  Purvis's  solicitor,  demanded  a  poll. 
The  next  day  (Tuesday)  was  appointed  the  day  of  election.  At 
eight  o'clock  on  the  Tuesday  morning  voting  began  with  vigour, 
and  Mr.  Bright's  admirers  at  once  took  a  decided  lead,  which 
they  kept  up.  No  exertion  was  spared  on  either  side,  and  at 
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no  previous  election  did  the  voters  on  the  side  of  the  Liberals 
display  more  anxiety  and  interest. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning  at  ten  o'clock  the  Town  Hall 
was  again  crowded  to  hear  the  declaration  of  the  poll.  The 
Mayor  gave  the  numbers :  Bright,  488  ;  Purvis,  410.  Majority 
for  Bright,  78.  (Great  cheering.)  On  leaving  the  Town  Hall 
Mr.  Bright  was  "  chaired  "  through  the  streets  in  procession. 

Throughout  the  kingdom  the  election  had  been  watched  with 
more  than  usual  interest  on  account  of  the  high  respect  enter- 
tained for  Bright,  and  the  change  of  opinion  that  was  rapidly 
going  on  amongst  the  electoral  body  with  reference  to  the  Peel 
Administration  and  Free  Trade.  As  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  Bright  was  the  successful  candidate,  the  electors  of  Durham 
were  congratulated  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  addresses 
and  resolutions  of  thanks.  Even  at  this  early  period  Americans 
were  noticing  the  career  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  one  of  their  leading 
journals  thus  described  him: — "Mr.  Bright  is  a  man  of  great 
integrity,  sound  judgment,  extensive  information,  pleasing 
address,  an  interesting  and  impressive  speaker,  frank,  straight- 
forward, persevering  and  inflexible,  a  firm  advocate  for  justice 
to  Ireland,  for  universal  suffrage,  and  for  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  a  friend  of  peace  with  all  nations  and 
of  justice  to  all  men  ;  and  the  election  of  such  a  man  to 
Parliament,  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  is  worthy 
to  be  recorded  conspicuously  amongst  the  signs  of  the  times 
as  the  hope  of  England." 


CHAPTER   XI 
HIS  EAELY  PARLIAMENTARY  CAREER 

ON  the  7th  of  August,  1843,  Mr.  Bright  delivered  his  maiden 
speech  in  support  of  Mr.  Ewart's  motion  for  the  reduction  of 
import  duties.  The  discussion  was  a  short  one,  and  the  new 
member  spoke,  from  the  bench  where  Cobden  and  Brotherton 
usually  sat,  to  the  smallest  audience  he  had  addressed  for  years, 
and  there  was  a  listlessness  and  heaviness  pervading  it  that 
could  not  but  react  on  the  speaker.  A  good  deal  of  interest 
was  felt  as  to  how  he  would  acquit  himseli.  At  first  he  was 
somewhat  nervous,  for  however  often  a  man  may  address  mixed 
assemblies,  to  speak  to  an  audience  so  critical  as  the  House  of 
Commons  is  a  trying  ordeal.  He  soon  recovered  his  self- 
possession,  however,  and  thrusting  one  hand  into  the  breast 
of  his  waistcoat,  he  continued  for  somewhat  more  than  half 
an  hour  to  impress  on  the  House  in  general,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  in  particular,  the  urgent  necessity  of  Free  Trade, 
particularly  in  the  article  of  corn.  He  impressed  his  hearers 
with  the  notion  that  no  regard  for  parliamentary  etiquette 
would  hamper  the  unreserved  and  forcible  expression  of  his 
honest  convictions. 

Altogether  the  speech  produced  a  favourable  impression. 
"  Crime,"  he  remarked,  "  has  often  vested  itself  under  the  name 
of  virtue ;  but  of  all  the  crimes  against  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
true  interests  of  man  none  has  ever  existed  more  odious  and 
more  destructive  than  that  which  has  assumed  the  amiable 
name  of  '  Protection.'  "  Another  fine  passage  which  drew  forth 
"cheers"  was  his  protest  against  the  injustice  of  a  law  which 
enriches  the  rich  and  cares  nothing  for  the  poor ;  "  and  if, 
during  the  period  I  may  have  a  seat  in  this  House,  I  should 
ever  directly  or  indirectly  give  any  support  to  a  system  so 
manifestly  contrary  to  sound  policy,  and  so  destructive  of  the 
welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
hold  up  my  head  in  any  assembly  of  my  countrymen."  Forth- 
with Mr.  Bright  took  part  in  the  debates  which  daily  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  the  country.  He  and  his  League 
friends  sat  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  parliamentary  debaters,  and 
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by  constant  and  oft-repeated  assault  they  drove  Peel,  step  by 
step,  on  the  road  to  concession.  He  spoke  with  so  much 
clearness,  he  painted  the  evils  of  the  monopoly  in  colours  so 
vivid,  and  proved  the  justice  and  necessity  of  its  destruction 
with  argument  so  solid,  that  he  soon  took  rank  as  one  of  the 
clearest  thinkers  and  most  powerful  speakers  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

In  the  Illustrated  London  Neivs  of  that  date  it  was  stated 
that  "  as  a  speaker  Mr.  Bright  is  far  superior  to  many  who  are 
listened  to  in  that  assembly ;  but  those  who  know  the  con- 
stitution of  that  House  know  also  the  great  influence  of  station, 
name,  and  wealth,  and  how  much  dullness  will  be  tolerated  from 
one  of  a  good  family.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bright  is  about  the  middle-size 
rather  firmly  and  squarely  built,  with  a  fair,  clear  complexion, 
and  an  intelligent  and  pleasing  expression  of  countenance.  His 
voice  is  good,  his  enunciation  is  distinct,  and  his  delivery  free 
from  any  unpleasant  peculiarity  or  mannerism.  He  is  young, 
and  has  apparently  a  long  career  before  him.  His  dress  is 
rather  more  recherche  than  that  of  the  '  Friends  '  of  a  generation 
back,  differing  but  slightly  from  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  day." 

If  the  Free  Trade  movement  obtained  nothing  either  from  the 
indifferent  or  the  turbulent,  it  found  equally  little  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  political  parties.  In  spite  of  these  formidable  difficulties, 
Bright  and  Cobden  worked  persistently  towards  the  goal.  Cobden 
asked  Sir  Robert  why  he  did  not  protect  cotton,  silk,  wool,  and 
tin,  and  intimated  that  he  might  as  well  fix  the  price  of  food  as 
a  duty  on  corn.  Sir  Robert  replied  that  "  It  was  impossible  to 
fix  the  price  of  food  by  legislation."  "  Then,"  rejoined  Cobden, 
who  had  now  won  an  important  admission,  "  on  what  are  we 
legislating  ?  Will  Sir  Robert  try  to  legislate  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool?"  No  reply.  "Then  we 
come  to  this  conclusion,"  said  Cobden,  "we  are  not  legislating 
for  the  universal  people." 

The  replies  to  the  Free  Traders  were  often  mere  slander, 
laughter,  or  derisive  shouts.  One  member  declared  that  the 
Leaguers  wanted  cheap  flour  simply  that  they  might  the  better 
stiffen  and  make  heavier  their  calicoes,  and  so  cheat  their 
customers.  Dr.  Bo  wring  referred  to  the  lowered  wages  of 
tailors  and  shoemakers  (much  laughter).  When  it  was  stated 
that  "  women  were  crying  for  employment "  (still  laughter)  ; 
women  were  making  trousers  at  sixpence  a  pair  (loud  laughter)  ; 
thousands  were  starving  for  food  (yet  laughter) ;  and  there 
were  peals  of  laughter  when  some  one  asked  what  was  to 
become  of  the  starving  operative  women  of  Manchester !  At 
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length  Sir  Robert  charged  the  Free  Trade  members  with  trying 
"  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  public  business,"  for  they  con- 
stantly returned  to  their  great  theme.  "  The  public  business," 
said  Cobden,  rising  to  his  feet,  with  considerable  warmth, 
"the  public  business  is  the  voting  of  the  militia  estimates, 
I  suppose,  to  put  down  the  starving  people.  We  might  be 
better  employed  in  finding  them  food.  .  .  .  The  New  Poor 
Law  will  not  save  your  estates.  Your  present  policy  will 
create  an  amount  of  poverty  that  will  break  through  stone 
walls.  .  .  .  Will  the  right  hon.  baronet  resist  the  appeals 
which  have  been  made  to  him?  or  will  he  rather  cherish  the 
true  interests  of  the  country,"  and  give  relief?  If  by  the  last 
he  should  lose  his  political  friends,  "  he  might  say  he  found  the 
country  in  distress,  and  he  gave  it  prosperity;  he  found  the 
people  starving,  and  he  gave  them  food ;  he  found  the  large 
capitalists  of  the  country  paralysed,  and  he  made  them 
prosperous." 

Turning  away  from  the  Whigs  and  Tories  alike,  the  League 
resolved  to  make  Free  Trade  their  one  demand,  and  to  strive  to 
return  to  Parliament  those  who  were  in  its  favour,  independent 
of  their  opinions  on  other  questions.  This  they  were  able  in 
many  instances  to  effect,  for  the  attention  of  the  constituencies 
being  now  awakened  by  the  speeches  of  Bright  and  Cobden, 
lectures,  and  pamphlets,  which  were  so  industriously  employed, 
the  assault  could  now  be  carried  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Cobden  had  the  faculty  for  setting  a  single  truth  in 
many  lights,  and  pressing  it  home  to  numberless  unexpected 
applications.  He  had  the  ability  of  stating  his  theme  again  and 
again  in  the  same  address,  and  yet  with  such  variety  of  phrase 
as  destroyed  all  sense  of  monotony. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Salisbury  were  aroused  from 
the  monotony  of  their  course  of  life  by  the  arrival  of  Bright  and 
Cobden  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  the  holding  of  an  open-air 
meeting  on  the  "  Green  Croft."  A  commodious  husting  had 
been  erected  in  the  field  for  the  convenience  of  the  speakers  and 
friends.  The  concourse  of  persons  was  said  to  number  about 
4,000,  and  a  large  number  were  farmers. 

Four  days  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Canterbury  were  agitated 
by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden.  At  half-past 
two  in  the  afternoon,  however,  the  monopolist  landowners  and 
farmers,  to  the  number  of  400,  held  a  meeting  in  the  Canterbury 
Corn  Exchange,  to  determine  what  course  they  should  take  with 
regard  to  the  visit  of  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright.  Sir  Brooke 
Brydges,  chairman  of  the  East  Kent  Agricultural  Association, 
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presided,  and  said  that  they  had  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
offering  any  opposition  to  the  arguments  which  might  be  ad- 
vanced hy  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright.  He  was  adverse  to 
offering  opposition  himself.  Mr.  Boys,  of  Waldershaw,  near 
Dover,  moved  "  that  the  farmers  do  not  consider  it  expedient 
to  enter  into  discussion  with  respect  to  the  Corn  Laws  at  the 
meeting."  Mr.  GL  P.  R.  James,  the  well-known  novelist, 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Notwithstanding  the  avowed  determination  of  the  mono- 
polists, nearly  the  whole  of  the  assembly  went  to  the  open-air 
meeting  at  the  Cattle  Market,  and  swelled  the  numbers  of  the 
auditors  to  about  3,000.  Sir  John  Tylden  was  the  chairman. 
Bright  delivered  an  address,  and  Cobden  followed.  After  a 
Chartist,  named  Webb,  had  questioned  Cobden,  Mr.  Alderman 
Brent  moved  a  Free  Trade  resolution ;  Mr.  Gaskell  seconded 
it,  and  it  was  carried  by  an  immense  majority. 

As  Cobden  and  Bright  were  leaving  the  Rose  Hotel  for 
Ashford,  in  a  carriage,  about  a  dozen  small  landowners  pressed 
round,  exhibiting  enraged  countenances,  and  one  even  pushed 
Cobden  in  the  breast  with  his  stick. 

On  the  14th  of  August  Bright  took  part  in  a  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Chelsea  Hospital 
Out-Pensioners  Bill." 

"  I  was  in  the  manufacturing  district  last  year,"  remarked  Mr.  Bright,  "  when 
the  disturbances  took  place.  My  house  is  within  200  yards  of  the  place  where 
nearly  10,000  men  and  women  assembled  daily,  and  even  twice  a-day,  during  the 
turn-out.  There  was  no  feeling  against  the  persons  or  property  of  their  employers ; 
but  there  was  a  conviction,  based  upon  long  and  grievous  experience,  that  they 
were  ill-used,  that  they  had  wrongs  of  no  common  magnitude,  that  this  House 
was  regardless  of  their  petitions  and  remonstrances,  and  that  any  change  in  their 
condition  must  be  for  the  better.  The  town  in  which  I  reside  was  for  some  days 
in  the  possession  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  turn-out  workmen.  They  had  the 
power,  if  they  had  been  disposed,  to  do  serious  mischief;  but  scarcely  a  sixpence- 
worth  of  damage  was  done  to  any  property  in  that  town  during  the  whole  of  these 
unhappy  transactions.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  have  the  people  no  excuse  for  these 
proceedings  ?  Can  any  member  of  the  Government  point  out  any  single  con- 
cession of  any  moment  made  toithe  people,  except  under  the  influence  of  fear? 
Were  there  no  grievances  in  Canada  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection 
in  that  colony  ?  The  abuse  was  continued,  was  even  defended  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  until  the  news  of  the  rebellion  arrived,  and  then,  wonderful  to  relate, 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  discovered  at  once  the  precise  remedy  which  was 
required." 

On  the  80th  of  August  a  Free  Trade  demonstration  was  held 
in  the  Royal  Amphitheatre,  Liverpool,  and  so  crowded  was  the 
building  that  thousands  were  unable  to  gain  admittance.  Mr. 
William  Rathbone  was  the  chairman.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  Bright  said: — 

"  Let  them  look  at  the  question  as  it  regarded  this  town  of  Liverpool.  He 
was  not  going  into  a  long  historical  account  of  Liverpool.  Most  historians  or 
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antiquarians  who  had  written  about  it  showed  that  not  long  ago  it  was  a  small 
and  unimportant  village ;  for  at  a  time  when  Lancaster  was  required  to  pay 
fifteen  marks,  and  Preston  thirteen,  only  eleven  were  demanded  from  Liverpool. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  was  a  time,  not  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  Liverpool 
contained  only  188  householders  and  cottagers — a  time  later  than  that  wnen 
there  were  only  twelve  vessels  belonging  to  Liverpool.  A  writer  speaking  of 
Liverpool  in  1515  said, '  Irish  merchants  come  hither  as  a  good  haven.  At  Liver- 
pool is  small  customs  paid,  and  that  causeth  merchants  to  resort  thither.'  Now 
he  thought  that  very  much  to  the  point.  (Hear,  hear.)  Three  hundred  years 
ago  merchants  came  to  Liverpool  because  small  customs  were  paid ;  but  now 
a  duty  of  twelve  shillings  per  barrel  was  charged  upon  American  flour — not  a 
very  small  custom  was  that."  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

Mr.  Vanderslegen,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Oxford,  in  compliance 
with  a  requisition,  called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
18th  of  September  to  consider  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
About  1,800  persons  were  present.  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  the 
under- sheriff,  presided.  Cobden  first  addressed  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Sparkhall  next  contended  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
would  plunge  the  nation  into  such  a  state  of  depression  as  must 
ultimately  terminate  in  national  bankruptcy.  Lord  Camoys  next 
moved  a  resolution  against  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Mr. 
Langton,  M.P.  for  Oxford,  seconded  this  resolution.  Mr.  Bright 
then  addressed  the  meeting  powerfully.  He  was  followed  by 
Lord  Norreys,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  remedies  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  would  not  have  the  effect 
which  it  was  stated  they  would  have.  Mr.  Henley,  M.P., 
expressed  similar  opinions.  Mr.  Towle,  a  tenant  farmer, 
moved  a  Free  Trade  resolution,  which  was  readily  seconded, 
and  only  about  a  dozen  persons  were  in  favour  of  the  original 
resolution;  therefore  the  Free  Trade  resolution  was  carried 
by  an  immense  majority. 

Bright  and  Cobden  again  visited  Lancaster  on  the  28rd  ol 
September,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  an  open-air  meeting 
was  held  on  Green  Acre,  a  spacious  plot  of  land  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  River  Lune.  The  member  for  Durham  was  present 
at  the  first  Anti-Corn-Law  League  monthly  meeting,  held  in 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  London,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1843, 
and  the  number  of  persons  present  was  estimated  at  5,000. 

"  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  four  millions  of  paupers,"  said  Bright, 
"  and  it  was  terrible  to  think  that  the  Queen  should  wield  a  sceptre,  not  over 
twenty-seven  millions  of  happy,  independent  people,  but  over  three  or  four  and 
twenty  millions  living  as  they  best  could,  and  four  millions  of  absolute  and  hope- 
less paupers.  (Loud  cheers.)  There  are  boasts  of  our  glorious  constitution  in 
Church  and  State ;  there  are  boasts  of  our  three  estates  of  the  realm — Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  extremely  fond  of  boasting  of  our- 
selves for  everything;  but  it  is  a  strange  constitution — a  strange  perfection  of 
human  government — a  strange  illustration  of  the  enlightenment  of  our  system, 
that  one-seventh  of  our  people  are  in  a  condition  of  miserable  and  hopeless 
pauperism."  (Loud  cheers.) 
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On  the  13th  of  October,  1843,  a  demonstration  was  held 
in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  London,  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Free  Trade.  The  stage,  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery  were  crowded, 
although  an  additional  gallery  had  been  reopened  for  the  occa- 
sion, capable  of  seating  from  five  to  six  hundred  persons.  The 
Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  first  addressed 
by  Cobden  ;  Bright  followed  : — 

"  A  long  day's  march  is  made  by  steps,  and  each  step  is  but  a  small  advance ; 
but  after  an  hour's  march,  or  some  hours'  march,  if  we  stand  and  turn  round,  and 
look  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  we  are  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of 
the  progress  we  have  made.  And  now  my  mind  reverts  to  the  commencement 
of  this  great  struggle  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  kind.  I  am  just  now  looking 
into  the  small  room  in  Manchester  where,  on  one  memorable  evening,  seven  men 
met — men  not  of  title,  not  of  wealth,  not  pretending  to  brilliant  genius,  but  men 
of  honest  character — men  of  common  sense — (cheers) — men  having  deep  sym- 
pathies with  their  fellow-men,  and  men  of  high  resolve.  (Loud  cheers.)  They 
met  and  determined  that  that  meeting  should  be  the  commencement  of  a  struggle 
which  should  never  terminate  but  with  the  termination  of  the  existence  of  the 
accursed  Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.)  And  from  that  hour  to  this  I  have  traced  step  by 
step  the  progress  we  have  made.  We  have  seen  fallacy  after  fallacy  scattered  to  the 
winds ;  we  have  seen  foe  after  foe  driven  from  every  field ;  we  have  seen  triumph 
after  triumph  achieved ;  and  now,  from  that  small  room  in  which  seven  men 
met,  we  are  here  assembled  in  this  gorgeous  building,  and  with  this  great,  this 
magnificent  audience.  (Loud  cheers.)  And  it  can  be  but  the  harbinger  of  the 
triumph  of  this  great  cause.  (Cheers.)  .  .  .  We  might  lay  the  whole  world  under 
contribution  if  we  had  Free  Trade.  All  nature  lies  extended  before  us — her  vast 
treasure-houses  are  open  to  us — there  is  nothing  that  is  good  for  man  under  the 
sun  that  may  not  be  brought  to  England  in  return  for  the  produce  of  England's 
industry.  (Cheers.)  I  would  not  lay  the  world  under  contribution  by  marauding 
and  buccaneering  expeditions ;  it  should  not  be  by  ships  going  forth  filled  with 
England's  thunder  and  with  deadly  weapons,  but  by  merchant  ships,  which 
should  carry  abroad  the  thousand  things  you  make,  which  in  a  kindly  manner 
you  would  exchange  with  every  people  under  heaven,  bringing  in  return  all  they 
nave  to  spare,  to  nourish  and  cherish  and  prosper  the  people  of  this  country, 
(Cheers.)  ...  I  recollect  in  my  boyish  days  reading  books,  and  stories,  and  his- 
tories, in  which  the  characters  of  London  merchants  were  portrayed.  Your 
merchants  were  princes,  your  traders  nobles  of  the  earth.  The  London  or  the 
British  merchant  was  pointed  out  as  a  man,  above  all  others,  remarkable  for 
industry,  integrity,  generosity,  and  an  unquenchable  love  of  everything  noble 
and  just.  (Loud  cheers.)  To  the  merchants  and  traders  of  London  we  appeal. 
.  .  .  And  when  our  labours  are  over,  when  our  warfare  is  accomplished,  our  con- 
solation and  our  reward  shall  be — and  every  man  who  has  helped  us  shall  par- 
ticipate in  it — that  in  our  day  and  generation  we  have  been  permitted  to  advance 
at  least  one  great  step  towards  the  glorious  and  the  promised  time,  when  human 
laws  shall  harmonise  with  the  sublime  injunction  of  the  Christian  Code,  and 
when  man,  as  an  individual  or  in  communities,  shall  accept  and  obey  that 
divinest  precept  of  them  all,  '  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them.1 "  (Long  and  continued  cheering.) 

Bright  next  visited  the  town  of  Doncaster,  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1843,  in  company  with  Mr.  Cobden.  A  Free  Trade 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall ;  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  the 
ex-mayor,  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Richard  Cobden,  Mr.  John  Bright,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  Mr. 
Childers. 

The  following  week  an  agricultural  meeting  and  dinner 
were  held  at  Durham,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1843.  Bright 
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and  Cobden  were  present,  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception  from  farmers,  peasants,  and  artisans. 

The  following  day  Bright,  Cobden,  and  Ashworth,  who  were 
styled  the  A  B  C  of  the  League,  were  at  Haddington  with 
farmers,  with  whom  they  discussed  the  important  subject  of 
the  Corn  Laws. 

The  day  after,  the  same  three  gentlemen  were  at  Berwick-on- 
Tweed.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  audience, 
which  numbered  about  1,100,  gave  them  a  hearty  reception. 

Although  Bright  was  temporarily  indisposed  through  bodily 
and  mental  fatigue,  for  in  nine  days  he  had  travelled  850  miles, 
and  had  attended  meetings  at  Alnwick,  Cockermouth,  Durham, 
Haddington,  Berwick,  and  Kendal,  he  and  Mr.  Cobden  were 
down  at  Kendal  on  November  7th  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Henry  Warburton,  who  was  contesting  an  election  in  that  town 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  George  Bentinck,  and  the  Free  Traders 
achieved  a  triumph  over  the  house  of  Lonsdale ;  for  they 
returned  Mr.  Warburton  by  a  majority  of  sixty-three.  A  few 
days  after,  Bright  and  Cobden  were  at  Salisbury,  advocating 
Mr.  Bouverie  as  a  candidate  for  Parliament  against  the  can- 
didature of  Mr.  John  H.  Campbell.  When  they  were  introduced 
to  the  first  meeting  the  audience  rose  and  cheered  lustily  for 
several  minutes.  Mr.  Campbell,  however,  was  returned  by  a 
majority  of  forty-five. 

On  the  14th  they  were  back  again  in  Manchester  at  a  meeting 
at  the  Town  Hall,  to  "consider  the  best  means  of  aiding  the 
future  operation  of  the  League."  The  attendance  eclipsed  all 
former  meetings.  £13,755  9s.  were  subscribed  by  the  meeting 
towards  the  proposed  fund  of  £100,000,  and  of  this  sum  Mr. 
John  Bright  and  his  brothers  contributed  £500. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Rochdale  Theatre  on  the  28th  of 
November,  and  Mr.  Henry  Kelsall  occupied  the  chair.  The 
scene  was  a  really  stirring  and  vivid  picture  of  enthusiasm. 
Cobden  was  the  first  speaker,  and  was  followed  by  W.  J.  Fox, 
who,  in  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  Protectionists,  exhorting 
the  English  to  depend  upon  themselves,  remarked : — 

"Why,  on  a  recent  occasion,  the  dress  of  one  of  the  Protectionists  was 
analysed :  the  beaver  hat  on  his  head  was  French,  the  leather  in  his  boots  was 
French,  the  figured  satin  vest  was  French,  and  even  the  very  cambric  handker- 
chief which  he  carried  in  his  pocket  was  French,  until  he  was  shown  to  depend 
upon  the  foreigner  physically  from  head  to  foot.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  we  might 
follow  up  that  view  to  a  general  consideration  of  his  habits,  his  modes  of  living,  and 
his  thought.  (Hear,  hear.)  Where,  then,  is  the  wealthy  landowner  of  this  country 
really  independent  of  the  foreigner  ?  Take  him  from  head  to  foot :  to-day  he  has 
a  French  cook  to  dress  his  dinner  for  him,  and  a  Swiss  valet  to  dress  him  for  his 
dinner — (cheers  and  laughter) — he  hands  his  lady  to  it,  her  modest  blushes  con- 
cealed beneath  a  veil  of  Brussels  lace,  French  gloves  on  her  hands,  and  an  ostrich 
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plume  waving  over  her  head  which  never  grew  in  an  English  poultry  yard. 
(Renewed  cheers  and  laughter.)  His  wines  are  from  the  Rhine  or  the  Rhone ; 
his  galleries  are  rich  in  paintings  from  Italy,  or  in  statuary  from  Greece ;  his 
favourite  horses  are  distinguished  for  their  Arabian  blood;  and  his  favourite 
dogs  are  of  St.  Bernard's  breed.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  His  education  is 
from  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  even  his  religion  itself  from  Palestine  (hear,  hear) ; 
the  very  fields  from  which  he  enjoys  his  revenues  are  now  manured  from  guano 
as  un-English  (great  applause) ;  and  at  last,  if  he  rises  to  judicial  honours,  he 
carries  on  his  shoulders  that  honoured  ermine  which  never  before  was  on  the 
back  of  an  English  beast  (loud  cheers  and  laughter) ;  and,  when  he  is  worn  out 
with  warning  us  against  the  foreigner,  as  in  his  cradle  he  played  with  a  coral 
from  the  Oriental  ocean,  so  the  sculpture  that  adorns  his  tomb  is  beautiful  in 
marble  from  the  quarries  of  Carrara."  (Loud  applause.) 

Bright  next  addressed  the  meeting.  A  subscription  was 
invited,  and  £1,574  was  contributed,  making,  with  the  £1,150 
subscribed  at  the  Manchester  meeting  by  Rochdale  gentlemen, 
a  total  of  £2,724.  The  previous  year  Rochdale  subscribed 
£2,200  to  the  £50,000  fund. 

The  League's  monthly  meeting  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
London,  held  on  the  30th  of  December,  was  so  crowded  that 
hundreds  of  persons  were  unable  to  gain  admittance.  Mr. 
George  Wilson  was  the  chairman.  Cobden  informed  the 
meeting  that  there  were  agricultural  labourers  in  Dorsetshire, 
heads  of  families,  who  were  paid  only  5s.  a  week  for  their 
labour.  To  see  what  these  peasants  were  dining  upon  a  party 
of  gentlemen  determined  to  send  out  into  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Dorchester  at  dinner-time,  and  out  of  ten  families 
seven  were  found  eating  small  potatoes  the  size  of  walnuts,  the 
gleanings  of  the  potato  fields,  without  any  meat,  bread,  or  any- 
thing else,  and  this  was  the  diet  of  their  "  Bold  peasantry,  their 
country's  pride."  Dorset  was  represented  by  Lord  Ashley,  who 
devoted  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  but  if  he  did  not  bring  the  case  of  the 
Dorsetshire  peasantry  before  Parliament,  and  expose  their  con- 
dition, and  suggest  a  remedy  for  their  distress,  then  he  would 
fail  to  do  justice  to  his  constituency. 

"In  Westmorland  there  is  a  certain  very  huge  castle,"  said  Bright,  "at  which 
a  certain  very  powerful  baron  resides.  The  family  of  this  baron  monopolise  the 
representation  of  the  county,  and  had  a  longing  eye  for  the  representation  of 
Kendal  also.  The  baron's  steward  was  sent  to  Kendal,  and  great  exertion  was 
made,  and  being  the  steward  of  a  lord  it  was  thought  very  rude  indeed  that  any- 
body should  object  to  do  his  bidding.  And  on  the  day  of  the  poll  I  saw  on  a  bridge 
near  the  polling-booth  fifty  or  sixty  men,  evidently  from  the  country,  each  or 
nearly  every  one  of  whom  had  a  large  heavy  stick  in  his  hand.  A  friend  of  ours, 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kendal,  saw  a  man  on  the  bridge  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  He  called  him,  and  asked  what  those  men  were  there  for.  '  Oh,' 
he  replied,  '  I  be  one  of  them.'  '  You  one  of  them ! '  my  friend  said ;  '  but  what 
are  you  doing  here  ?  '  '  Why,  Mr.  So-and-so,  the  steward,  came,  and  he  said  we 
were  to  come  here.'  '  But  what  were  you  to  do  ? '  '  We  were  to  stop  on  the 
bridge,  and  I  guess  we  shall  have  to  do  just  what  we  are  ordered  to  do.'  (Loud 
laughter.)  ...  In  Salisbury  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  we  saw  a  very  large 
house,  we  were  told  that  it  was  the  union  workhouse,  and  we  were  informed  that 
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it  was  no  very  luxurious  fare  that  men  bad  in  those  buildings,  and  some  men 
denounced  them  as  the  receptacles  of  victims  who  were  doomed  to  great  hard- 
ships. But  there  is  something  worse  in  existence  than  the  union,  or  its  inmates 
would  not  have  been  found  there.  It  was  a  fearful  alternative  which  was 
presented  before  them.  There  was  starvation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  union, 
with  all  its  possible  miseries,  on  the  other.  They  fled,  as  nature  dictated  to  them, 
from  the  one,  and  consented  to  take  refuge  in  the  other.  (Cheers.)  Then  there 
were  large  gaols  pointed  out  to  us,  for  crime  of  late  years  has  been  fearfully  on 
the  increase.  Poverty  and  crime  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  lately  about  a  special  gaol  delivery,  the  reason  assigned  being  that  the 
gaols  are  now  so  much  crowded.  We  have  seen  during  the  last  five  years  a  state 
of  things  having  a  tendency  to  the  general  wreck  of  all  that  is  desirable  and 
excellent,  all  that  is  advancing  to  our  species  in  the  country.  And  then  the 
class  for  whose  especial  benefit  this  hideous  system  was  ostensibly  created,  and 
for  whom  it  is  now  hypocritically  maintained,  is  at  this  moment  the  most  suffer- 
ing class  of  people  in  the  country.  .  .  .  We  sought  not  that  office  we  now  hold ; 
we  had  no  wish  to  leave  our  homes,  our  occupations,  and  the  pleasures  which 
belong  to  them,  or  our  ordinary  business,  to  come  thus  prominently  before  the 
public.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  ourselves  lauded  beyond  our  deserts,  and  at 
other  times  most  foully  slandered.  But  here  we  are,  borne  along  upon  the  wave 
of  public  opinion,  which  is  every  hour  rising  higher  and  higher,  and  can  we  now 
retreat?  (Loud  cheers  and  cries  of  '  No,  no.')  We  should  be  unworthy  the  name 
of  independent,  honest  men  were  we  to  do  so."  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Bright  next  made  his  way  to  Liverpool,  where  on  the 
6th  of  December  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Amphitheatre. 
The  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  was  unmistakable. 
Bright  and  Cobden  were  received  with  tumultuous  and  prolonged 
plaudits,  and  £4,600  were  subscribed  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
present. 

A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Huddersfield  met  in 
public  meeting  in  their  Philosophical  Hall  on  the  7th  of 
December,  and  practically  manifested  their  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  the  League  by  contributing  £1,322.  Cobden  and 
Bright  addressed  the  meeting. 

On  the  15th  of  December  Mr.  Bright  was  present  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  which  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  great  League  Fund 
Committee  on  the  progress  of  the  subscriptions.  The  magnifi- 
cent hall  was  crowded,  and  intense  interest  was  taken  in  the 
proceedings.  Mr.  George  Wilson  was  in  the  chair,  and  was 
supported  by  a  large  array  of  gentlemen.  Mr.  Hickin  read  the 
report,  and  announced  that  £20,280  15s.  4d.  had  been  subscribed 
in  Manchester  up  to  that  time. 

"Manchester  was  the  cradle  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,"  said  Bright,  "  and 
the  League  in  those  days  was  but  an  inefficient  instrument — weakly,  but  still 
giving  promise  of  strength — and  now  it  has  grown  up  to  be  a  giant  of  enormous 
strength  and  good  proportions,  which  is  marching  on  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  greatest  triumph  which  mankind  probably  has  ever  achieved."  (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  was  next  introduced  to  the  meeting,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  said : — 
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"  I  am  glad  to  see  those  who  have  sent  forth  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country  the  men  who,  if  they  may  not  yet  be  said 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command,' 

are  in  a  way  for  accomplishing  a  much  greater  object  than  the  applause  of  any 
senates;  and  as  they  march  onward  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  great  purpose, 

'  Will  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes.' "    (Applause.) 

A  spirited  demonstration  came  off  at  the  Oddfellows'  Hall, 
Halifax,  on  the  16th  of  December,  at  which  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Cobden  spoke. 

On  the  13th  of  December  Bright  had  visited  Leeds  in  com- 
pany with  Cobden  and  Colonel  Thompson.  The  meeting  was 
enthusiastic  and  subscribed  £2,110.  Two  days  later  he  was  at 
Holmfirth,  where  £105  was  subscribed,  and  on  the  19th  he  spoke 
at  Warrington,  where  £340  was  taken. 


CHAPTER  XH 
AWAKENING  THE  COUNTRY 

MR.  BRIGHT  had  promised  to  address  a  meeting  in  the  Theatre 
at  Barnsley  on  the  20th  of  December,  1843 ;  but  in  consequence 
of  over-exertion,  and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  he  suffered 
severe  indisposition,  and  was  compelled  to  desist  from  travelling 
and  public  speaking  for  a  short  time. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1844,  he  had  sufficiently  recovered 
to  visit  Carlisle,  where  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Athenaeum. 
The  principal  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  and  a  number  of 
ladies  were  amongst  those  present.  Bright  spoke  with  his 
accustomed  vigour  and  success ;  £403  18s.  was  subscribed. 

Two  nights  after  he  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  banquet 
at  Glasgow  in  the  City  Hall,  when  upwards  of  £400  was 
subscribed  to  the  League  fund.  The  meeting  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  exhibitions  of  public  sentiment  on  the  question 
of  Free  Trade  which  had  been  witnessed  in  the  West  of  Scotland. 

"  I  may  say,"  said  Bright,  "  that  the  deliverance  of  the  industry  of  this  people 
is  at  hand.  I  speak  not  without  authority.  No  men  in  this  country  have  seen 
the  faces  of  so  many  of  their  countrymen  as  we  have,  and  we  have  authority 
for  saying  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  middle  classes  of  this  country,  who  are 
the  intelligent  and  the  powerful  and  the  electoral  classes,  that  this  law  is  bad ; 
that  it  originated  in  injustice,  and  has  been  maintained  by  an  unjust  exercise 
of  power.  (Cheers.)  And  we  ask  you,  the  people  of  this  city,  whether  you  are 
willing  to  come  with  us  to  the  breach,  to  bear  all,  suffer  all,  and  work  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  our  principle — the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  (Great  cheering.)  And  now  I  trust  that  what  you 
have  done  for  freedom,  what  you  have  done  for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  you 
are  now  ready  to  do  for  your  commercial  liberties.  (Great  cheering.) 

On  the  llth  of  January  Bright  took  part  in  an  enthusiastic 
meeting  held  in  the  New  Music  Hall  in  Edinburgh.  The 
Lord  Provost  was  in  the  chair,  and  thirty-four  clergymen 
were  present,  and  several  deputations  from  various  towns  in 
Scotland.  At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  a  letter  was  read 
which  had  been  received  from  Macaulay,  the  illustrious 
historian,  then  one  of  the  members  for  the  city.  It  was  as 
follows : — 

"  DEAB  SIB, — I  have  often  expressed  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  am  not  aware  that  I  have  anything  to  add,  to  retract,  or  to  explain. 
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You  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  my  saying  that  I  do  not  think  it  right 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  lltn  of  January." 

The  audience,  as  soon  as  the  letter  was  concluded,  hissed 
vehemently.  A  letter  was  also  read  from  Mr.  W.  Gibson 
Craig,  the  other  representative  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  Bright  said  : — 

"  You  have  subscribed  already ;  you  are  again  about  to  subscribe,  to  enable 
us  to  do  that  in  other  constituencies  which  we  have  already  done  here.  But 
what  if  you  who  send  us  to  teach  and  enlighten  other  constituencies — what 
if  you  neglect  yourselves — what  if  the  missionaries  and  apostles  be  the  first  to 
fall  away  from  the  faith — what  if  the  constituency  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  so 
intelligent,  so  well  informed,  and  so  zealous — what  if  you  rest  satisfied  to  be 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  (tremendous  cheering)  by  men,  one  of 
whom  gives  you  a  half-hearted  and  a  hollow  support,  and  the  other  meets  your 
invitation  to  attend  the  discussion  of  this  great  question  with  a  reply  so  brief 
that  it  looks  like  a  rebuff  ?  (Cheers.)  One  of  your  members  is  a  man  of  some 
celebrity.  Can  he  not  look — for  he  possesses  vast  stores  of  knowledge — can  he 
not  look  back  to  the  history  of  other  countries,  and  to  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  find  there  that  the  real  way  to  disturb  the  happiness  of  a  people  is  to  sub- 
stitute injustice  and  selfishness  for  justice  and  philanthropy  ?  Can  he  not  look 
there  and  find  that  true  Conservatism  is  based  on  the  elements  and  immutable 
principles  of  truth  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  temper  of  the  English  people, 
and  still  more  the  temper  of  the  people  whom  I  now  address,  though  it  may 
be  slow  to  move — though  they  may  be  friends  to  order,  though  they  may 
venerate  the  institutions  of  our  country,  and  look  upon  the  aristocracy  and 
the  monarchy  with  awe  and  with  affection — yet  it  is  possible,  when  evils  like 
these  exist,  that  the  iron  may  enter  into  their  souls,  tnat  injustice  may  accu- 
mulate, till  all  the  learning  and  the  morals  of  the  country — all  the  prejudices 
and  preconceived  notions  that  now  exist — nay,  all  the  religion  in  the  land,  may 
be  insufficient  to  keep  the  people  from  breaking  down  suddenly,  destructively, 
and  for  ever,  the  great  and  giant  evils  under  which  they  feel  oppressed  ?  (Loud 
and  long-continued  cheering.)  I  much  fear  that  this  representative  of  yours 
contracts  his  vision  and  looks  only  upon  party,  and  supposes  that  to  be  his 
country ;  or  that  he  regards  the  interests  of  party  as  greater  than  that  of  the 
twenty-seven  millions  of  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  four  millions  of 
whom  are  in  a  state  of  abject  suffering  and  hopeless  pauperism.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  if  he  is  not  to  be  convinced,  then  we  have  here  a  field  for  the  exercise  of 
our  special  duties.  (Cheers.)  As  a  body  sent  by  the  dense  population  in  which 
we  live,  and  authorised  by  certificates  ratified  by  one  hundred  public  meetings 
in  the  country,  we  appeal  to  you  and  remonstrate  with  you  as  to  the  position  in 
which  you  stand  with  regard  to  your  representation.  I  have  no  hope  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  Crown,  I  expect  no  justice  from  the  House  of  Lords  (hear,  hear) : 
but  I  do  look  to  the  constituencies  of  the  empire,  that  they  will  return  men 
to  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  who  will  not  pander  to  the  improper 
authority  of  the  Crown,  and  who  will  still  less  support  the  unjust  rights  of 
the  aristocracy,  but  who  will  pursue  the  great,  the  noble,  the  glorious  object 
of  defending  the  rights  and  interests  of  humanity,  which  are  bound  up  in  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  common  people."  (Loud  cheers.) 

A  subscription  was  made,  and  the  sum  of  £1,362  was 
realised. 

Bright  was  not  present  at  a  large  meeting  in  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  London,  on  the  25th  of  January,  but  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox 
was  there,  and  gave  some  very  important  information  : — 

"  I  say  that  those  laws  are  a  crime  that  occasion  the  destruction  of  human 
food.  (Hear.)  Not  long  ago — about  the  time  I  was  in  Liverpool — a  large 
quantity  of  American  butter  was  brought  out  of  the  warehouses;  a  hole  was 
bored  in  each  firkin — the  batter  would  not  answer,  as  a  commercial  speculation, 
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to  pay  the  duty  on  it — and  into  those  firkins  pitch  and  other  substances  were 
poured,  in  order  that  this  butter  might  be  rendered  altogether  unfit  for  human 
use.  I  believe  that  it  was  ultimately  actually  made  into  grease  for  the  wheels 
of  locomotive  engines.  (Loud  cries  of  '  Shame.')  Let  any  one  look  at  the  tables 
of  committals  for  offences,  and  compare  it  with  the  price  of  wheat  from  year  to 
year.  The  exceptions  are  very  rare  in  which  a  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  is  not 
also  attended  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  committals.  In  the  years  from 
1834  to  1836,  when  wheat  was  at  44s.  3d.  a  quarter,  the  average  number  of  com- 
mittals was  21,000 ;  from  1837  to  1841,  when  wheat  averaged  63s.  2d.,  the  annual 
number  of  committals  was  25,000 — 4,000  criminals  added  in  a  year  by  this 
horrible  sliding  scale  of  guilt  and  misery.  To  take  extreme  years :  in  1835, 
when  wheat  was  a  little  under  40s.  a  quarter,  the  number  of  committals  was 
20,731 ;  in  1842,  when  wheat  was  57s.  3d.,  the  committals  rose  to  31,309.  .  .  . 
In  1798  and  in  1802  wheat  was  59s.  a  quarter,  the  average  of  deaths  20,508  in 
London.  In  1800,  an  intermediate  year,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  any  ex- 
ception on  the  ground  of  increased  population,  when  wheat  was  upwards  of 
60s.,  the  number  of  deaths  was  25,670 ;  5,000  deaths  in  that  year  analogous  with 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  food,  directly  tending  to  impress  on  our  mind  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect.  It  seemed  as  if  the  grim  monster  had  forgotten 
his  impartiality — as  if  the  bony  tyrant  had  become  the  very  servant  of  mono- 
poly ;  and  though  it  is  still,  in  some  measure,  true  that  '  the  rich  and  the  poor 
fie  down  together  (in  the  grave,'  yet  wealth,  by  its  laws,  sends  the  poor  there 
first,  and  sends  them  there  in  numbers  to  prepare  for  its  own  reception." 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1844,  Bright  spoke  at  Greenock, 
next  day  at  Ayr  and  at  Kilmarnock. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  fatigue  consequent  on  these 
meetings  and  the  difficulty  of  travelling,  for  snow  was  on  the 
ground,  Bright  rested  not  from  his  labours,  but  addressed  the 
inhabitants  of  Dumfries  on  the  17th  of  January.  The  audience 
numbered  400,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  farmers.  Mr.  Bright's 
speech  was  replete  with  facts  and  statistics,  chiefly  bearing  on 
the  subject  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view. 

On  the  23rd  of  January  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Colonel 
Thompson  were  at  Sunderland  at  a  meeting  in  Athenaeum  Hall. 
Twelve  months  before  only  about  200  persons  assembled  to  listen 
to  an  address  from  Mr.  Bright,  so  little  interest  was  taken  at 
that  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sunderland  in  the  object  of 
the  League  ;  but  on  the  second  visit  2,000  persons  crowded 
to  the  hall  to  listen  to  the  address,  and  subscribed  £150. 

They  spoke  next  at  Sheffield,  where  £726  was  subscribed. 

Next  they  journeyed  to  York  and  Hull.  At  a  meeting  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Hull,  £305  was  contributed. 

The  town  of  Blackburn,  which  even  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  famous  for  its  "checks,"  and  in  which  John  Har- 
greaves,  a  weaver,  in  1764,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  spinning 
jenny,  received  the  three  representatives  of  the  League  on  the 
29th  of  January,  and  a  meeting  was  held  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  William  Eccles,  and  £713  14s.  8d.  was  subscribed 
towards  the  fund. 

Mr.  Bright  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  banquet  at  the 
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Corn  Exchange,  Wakefield,  on  January  31st,  and  so  crowded 
was  the  hall  that  hundreds  of  persons  were  unable  to  gain 
admittance.  Mr.  James  Garth  Marshall  was  the  chairman. 
Lord  Morpeth  was  one  of  the  speakers,  and  Mr.  John  Bright 
thus  commented  upon  his  lordship's  speech  in  his  presence  : — 

"  I  have  listened  to  the  speech  delivered  by  your  late  representative  with 
feelings  of  mingled  pain  and  pleasure :  with  feelings  of  pleasure  at  many  beauti- 
ful sentiments  which  were  expressed  and  clothed  in  as  beautiful  language ;  but 
with  pain  that  hitherto  he  has  not  seen  it  right  to  take  up  to  the  full  extent 
the  principle  which  we  ourselves  are  now  advocating ;  but  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself,  that  from  his  speech  there  is  in  his  mind  so  small  a  remnant  of  love  of 
what  is  old  in  this  matter,  that  it  seems  most  extraordinary  if  it  should  remain 
there  long  at  all.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  listened  to  his  description  of  some  portion  of 
his  journey  on  the  American  continent;  to  the  glowing  language  in  which  he 
spoke  of  those  vast  prairies,  which  seemed  as  if  some  countless  ages  since  the 
vast  ocean  had  flowed  over  them,  and  that  by  some  omnipotent  fiat  it  had  been 
at  once  suspended  and  changed  into  solid  earth ;  and  I  heard  his  description  of 
those  large  rivers  which  rise  no  one  knows  how,  or  knows  really  where  they  are 
in  future  centuries  to  lead  as  highways  from  the  ocean  to  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  banks.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  all  this,  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  surplus 
produce  of  those  vast  countries,  and  of  the  want  there  is  in  this  country,  I 
confess  that  I  did  feel  disappointed — (loud  cheers) — that  any  bar  should  be 
proposed  or  permitted  to  be  put,  which  should  in  any  degree  narrow  the  market 
and  the  circle  out  of  which  we  might  obtain  a  supply  for  the  hungry  people  of 
this  country."  (Cheers.) 

On  the  1st  of  February  Bright,  Cobden,  and  Colonel  Thompson 
presented  themselves  at  the  weekly  aggregate  meeting  of  the 
League  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  This  being  the  first  metro- 
politan meeting  at  which  they  appeared  since  their  return  from 
their  late  provincial  tour,  they  were  received  with  the  warmest 
plaudits.  Mr.  G.  Wilson  was  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Bowring,  the 
member  for  Bolton,  was  the  first  speaker. 

I  have  been  listening  during  the  last  hour  in  the  House  of  Commons," 


long  hung  over  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry 
native  land.  The  sun  this  day  is  shining ;  now,  therefore, '  why  do  you  com- 
plain ? '  (Ironical  cheers.)  True  it  is  that  in  some  districts  and  departments 
the  amount  of  human  suffering  is  diminished.  I  received  a  return  yesterday 
from  the  town  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  and  it  shows  that  there 
were  only  3,000  persons  receiving  relief  whose  average  earnings  were  sixpence 
farthing  per  week.  (Cries  of  '  Shame.')  I  am  answered,  I  know,  by  the  fact  that 
last  year  there  were  13,000,  and  I  gratefully  acknowledge  that  there  are  10,000 
human  beings  less  miserable  than  in  the  year  that  has  just  passed  by." 

Colonel  Thompson  next  addressed  the  meeting,  and  Bright 
followed. 

"  All  Scotland  may  be  said  to  be  with  the  League — (cheers) — enthusiastically 
with  the  League.  The  season  of  the  year  wherein  we  have  visited  the  country  is 
not  that  in  which  external  nature  shows  to  the  greatest  advantage, — but  nature's 
landmarks  were  there  still.  The  everlasting  hills  were  there,  the  valleys  and  the 
plains,  the  lakes  and  the  streams,  and  the  waterfalls,  and  the  associations  which 
are  connected  with  them,  connected  with  the  memorable  past,  and  which  point 
I  trust  to  the  hope  of  a  still  more  glorious  future.  But  there  is  in  Scotland 
good  which  no  season  can  affect :  there  was  none  of  the  foliage  of  summer,  none 
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of  the  golden  hues  of  the  autumn ;  but  summer  can  never  dissolve  the  union 
which  exists  between  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Scotland  and  any  good  and 
noble  object.  .  .  .  Greater  labour  has  been  bestowed  in  the  collection  of  the 
funds  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  now  in  hand,  and  the  agitation  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  the  last  four  months,  than  any  man  can  fairly  judge  of  who 
has  not  partaken  of  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  has  scarcely  been  a  night  upon 
which  meetings  have  not  been  held,  and  frequently  two  upon  the  same  evening. 
Every  part  of  the  northern  district  has  been  scoured  and  thoroughly  visited ;  no 
man  iu  that  part  of  the  country,  who  has  not  been  desirous  of  remaining  in 
ignorance,  can  say  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  instructing  himself  upon 
this  great  question.  ...  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  let  every  one  in  this  building 
see  such  a  meeting  as  many  of  those  which  we  have  attended.  You  would  there 
see  manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  and  artisans  of  every  description,  vying  with 
each  other  in  the  support  they  give  to  the  League.  As  many  small  tickets  or 
cards  with  subscriptions  upon  them  as  would  fill  a  hat  have  been  collected  at 
several  of  these  meetings,  which  have  not  been  one-fourth  so  numerous  as  this. 
Five,  ten,  and  twenty  shillings  have  frequently  been  given  by  men  whose  only 
property  has  been  their  labour  (cheers) ;  who  never  see  a  shilling  or  a  sovereign 
which  is  not  the  produce,  hardly  earned,  of  their  weekly  toil ;  but,  being  deeply 
conscious  that  upon  the  solution  of  this  question  depends  their  steady  employ- 
ment, and  obtaining  remunerative  wages,  they  have  stepped  forward  to  help  in 
this  great  contest.  ...  I  am  certain,  also,  that  the  world  is  looking  on  upon  this 
great  struggle;  intelligence  and  virtue  everywhere  will  respond  to  the  appeal 
that  we  now  make  to  you,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Britain  snail 
add  to  all  the  other  things  of  which  she  may  boast,  this  greatest  of  all  boasts 
— that  she  was  the  first  of  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  earth  who 
struck  down  a  principle  which  has  existed  for  centuries,  and  for  centuries  has 
been  false,  and  that  she  had,  as  she  has  done  in  many  other  matters  and  on 
several  occasions,  led  the  world  in  a  wiser  path,  and  to  a  new  career  of 
greater,  brighter,  and  more  enduring  triumphs  than  man  has  ever  yet  achieved." 
(Cheers.) 

The  first  regular  Free  Trade  debate  of  the  Parliament  session 
of  1844  was  brought  forward  on  the  7th  of  March  by  Mr. 
Labouchere,  who  proved  that  at  that  date  we  imposed  a  duty 
of  300  per  cent,  on  Brazilian  sugar  and  on  coffee  200  per  cent. 
Bright  spoke  on  the  question,  and  linked  sugar  and  corn  to- 
gether as  twin  monopolies.  The  mere  mention  of  the  word 
corn  alarmed  all  the  members,  who  had  just  finished  their  dinner 
when  Bright  began  to  speak,  and  a  cry  of  "  question "  was 
vigorously  bawled  out.  "  That  is  the  question,"  rebutted 
Bright.  The  discontented  monopolists  made  a  great  noise  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  down  Bright,  and  one  member  cried 
out,  "  Don't  let  that  odious  Leaguer  talk  of  corn  in  connection 
with  sugar!  "  Bright  was  determined  not  to  be  put  down,  and 
delivered  his  speech.  The  House  divided,  when  132  Free  Traders 
supported  the  motion  against  205  monopolists. 

On  the  12th  of  March  Cobden  brought  before  the  House  a 
motion  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire,  on  behalf  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  and  farm-labourers  of  the  country,  into  the  effects  of 
protective  duties  on  imports.  The  same  evening  there  was 
given  to  O'Connell  a  dinner,  and  the  name  of  Cobden  appeared 
on  the  list  of  stewards.  The  monopolists  hoped  that  Cobden 
and  Bright  would  be  delayed  at  the  dinner  and  not  be  in  the 
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House  in  time  to  bring  on  the  motion.  "  These  men  have 
an  ugly  way  of  sticking  to  business,  and  turning  up  at  the 
proper  time,"  was  the  comment  made  by  the  monopolists.  That 
evening  the  benches  on  both  sides  of  the  House  were  full.  All 
the  Ministers  were  in  attendance,  and  the  hum  of  conversation 
indicated  that  something  of  great  importance  was  expected. 
The  Speaker  called  on  Cobden,  and  there  instantly  ensued 
profound  silence.  The  occupants  of  the  Strangers'  Gallery, 
which  was  crowded,  were  excited,  and  listened  attentively. 
Cobden's  clear  voice  was  heard,  and  every  sentence  and  every 
word  soon  began  to  tell  on  the  audience.  He  was  well  charged 
with  facts  and  arguments,  and  so  earnestly  intent  on  their 
enforcement  that  he  commanded  the  deepest  attention,  and  as 
soon  as  a  cheer  was  given  silence  was  restored  instantly,  as  if 
they  were  fearful  of  losing  what  was  coming  next. 

"  Mrs.  Wilshire,  wife  of  a  farm-labourer  at  Cherill,  Wilts,"  said  Cobden,  "  in 
her  own  pathetic  way,  says, '  Our  common  drink  is  burnt  crust  tea.  We  also  buy 
half  a  pound  of  sugar  a  week.  We  never  know  what  it  is  to  get  enough  to 
eat.  At  the  end  of  the  meal  the  children  could  eat  more  bread,  but  there  is 
never  enough.  The  children  are  always  asking  for  more  at  every  meal.  I  then 
say,  "You  don't  want  your  father  to  go  to  prison,  do  you?  "  '  That  is  a  specimen 
of  the  evidence  collected  in  the  South  of  England,  in  the  purely  agricultural 
districts,  by  Mr.  Austin.  I  have  myself  had  the  opportunity  of  making  con- 
siderable observations  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  I  have  come  to  this 
conviction,  that  the  farther  you  travel  from  the  much-maligned  region  of  tall 
chimneys  and  smoke,  the  less  you  find  the  wages  of  the  labourer  to  be.  The 
more  I  leave  behind  me  Lancashire  and  the  northern  parts  of  England,  the 
worse  is  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  and  the  less  is  the  quantity  of  food  he  has. 
Does  not  this,  I  will  ask,  answer  the  argument  that  the  agricultural  labourer 
deserves  protection  from  the  Corn  Law?"  (Hear,  hear.) 

Bright  supported  his  friend,  pointing  out  that  the  very 
contradictions  of  Cobden's  allegations  were  all  so  many  addi- 
tional reasons  why  the  committee  should  be  granted,  in  order 
that  the  facts  might  be  sifted.  He  told  the  House  that  if  the 
majority  thought  that  the  justice  of  the  Corn  Laws  could  be 
proved,  they  would  grant  the  committee  at  once.  At  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  division  took  place,  but  the  monopolists  had 
a  majority  of  ninety-one. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
THE  STRUGGLE    AGAINST    THE   CORN  LAWS    CONTINUED 

THE  education  and  welfare  of  his  workpeople  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Bright  and  his  brothers.  Mr.  Joshua 
Haigh,  a  Quaker,  who  had  received  a  moderate  education,  was 
employed  to  teach  reading  in  the  office  at  Fieldhouse  Mill.  The 
arrangement  carried  out  was  that  one  at  a  time  received  a 
lesson  and  then  returned  to  work.  In  the  same  room  was 
kept  a  library  for  the  adults,  and  the  books  were  lent  for  one 
penny  per  week,  the  money  being  spent  to  purchase  new  books. 
About  the  year  1840  Messrs.  Bright  built  a  commodious  school 
near  their  mill  for  the  use  of  the  children  of  their  workpeople 
and  neighbours.  A  schoolmaster  was  engaged  to  impart  educa- 
tion. The  scholars  in  1851  numbered  100.  Four  nights  a 
week  instruction  was  given  to  young  people.  Mr.  Birkby,  an 
excellent  schoolmaster  residing  in  Rochdale,  was  engaged  several 
years  in  giving  lectures  on  the  various  sciences.  Mr.  Cameron, 
of  Manchester,  one  winter  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on 
"Language,"  "Poetry,"  and  "General  Literature."  These 
lectures  were  free  to  strangers  as  well  as  the  workpeople,  the 
firm  defraying  the  whole  of  the  expenses.  A  music-master  was 
engaged  two  or  three  winters  to  give  lessons  in  singing,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  were  defrayed  by  Messrs.  Bright. 
There  were  also  two  bands  of  music  in  1854,  numbering  sixty 
performers.  The  books  in  the  library  at  that  time  were  728, 
and  a  large  number  of  newspapers  were  supplied.  At  a  cost  of 
one  penny  per  week,  members  became  entitled  to  the  use  of 
papers,  books,  globes,  maps,  &c.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  net 
income  of  the  institute  was  spent  in  the  purchase  of  new  books. 
The  building,  fires,  and  gaslight  were  provided  gratis. 

Subsequently,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
John  Bright  stated : — 

"  In  the  factory  with  which  I  am  connected  we  have  a  large  infant  school, 
together  with  a  reading-room  and  newsroom,  and  a  school  for  adults,  where  the 
workmen  attend  after  working  hours.  We  have  also  a  person  employed,  at  a  very 
considerable  expense,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  investigate  the  concerns  of 
the  workmen,  and  who  is  a  kind  of  missionary  among  them.  Not  a  few  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  are  expended  in  promoting  in  this  manner  the  interests  of  the 
workmen ;  and  this,  too,  wholly  independent  of  any  act  of  the  Legislature." 
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About  this  time  the  "Ten  Hours"  agitation  was  begun 
by  the  monopolists.  Lord  Ashley  acted  as  their  leader,  and 
advocated  that  the  daily  labour  in  factories  should  be  confined 
to  ten  hours  per  day.  On  the  15th  of  March  he  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  the  Government  Factory  Bill,  and  gave 
a  one-sided  picture  of  the  life  of  factory  workers.  Bright 
exposed  some  of  the  authorities  on  which  Lord  Ashley  relied. 
The  hours  of  labour  of  the  factory  operative  at  that  time  bore 
no  comparison  to  the  many  hours  that  the  farm-labourer  had 
to  toil. 

Mr.  Bright  visited  Liverpool  on  April  12th,  and  Uxbridge 
on  the  18th,  where  he  delivered  a  speech  to  600  persons  in  the 
Town  Hall. 

On  the  15th  of  May  he  presided  over  the  weekly  meeting  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  in  opening  the  proceedings  gave 
the  Londoners  some  valuable  information  as  to  the  history  of 
Lancashire. 

"  I  have  met  persona  in  the  south  of  England,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  who,  when 
speaking  of  Lancashire,  spoke  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  county  of  no  more  than  ordinary 
importance,  as  if  they  knew  only  this — that  there  were  a  number  of  grasping  and 
avaricious  (and  some  of  them  rich)  manufacturers  there,  with  rather  a  dense  popu- 
lation of  working  men,  brutalised,  ill-paid,  and  degraded ;  that  Lancashire  was  a 
county  in  which  there  were  several  considerable  towns  of  a  very  dull  character, 
connected  by  railroads  (laughter);  that,  in  fact,  every  feature  of  the  county 
afforded  pain  rather  than  pleasure ;  and  that  it  was  to  be  looked  at  as  a  county 
only  valuable  for  what  could  be  got  out  of  it,  and  as  one  which  the  tourist  and 
lover  of  the  picturesque  should  on  all  occasions  carefully  avoid.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  Now  I  was  born  in  the  county,  and  have  lived  there  for  something  like 
thirty  years,  and  I  know  much  of  its  population,  and  much  of  its  trade,  and  much 
of  its  resources ;  and  I  am  quite  convinced — I  am  perfectly  sure — that  there  is  no 
other  county  in  England  which  can  compare  with  it  in  its  real  importance,  as 
affecting  the  welfare  and  the  power  of  this  great  empire.  (Cheers.)  It  is  the  most 
populous  county  in  England.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  the  most  manufacturing  county, 
as  far  as  its  productive  power  goes ;  it  is  the  richest  county  in  England.  And  what 
has  it  done  ?  Time  was  when  it  presented  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  it 
now  presents.  Some  240  years  ago  it  was  considered  a  wilderness.  Camden  in 
his  Survey,  after  having  travelled  the  country  from  York  to  Durham,  proposed  to 
enter  Lancashire,  and  his  mind  was  filled  with  apprehension  at  the  prospect. 
His  remark  is :  '  And  first,  of  the  people  of  Lancashire,  whom  I  approach  with  a 
kind  of  dread ' — in  these  latter  days,  too,  there  are  some  people  who  look  upon 
Lancashire  with  dread  (laughter  and  cheers) — '  may  it  forebode  no  ill.  However, 
that  I  may  not  seem  wanting  to  this  county,  I  will  run  the  hazard  of  the  attempt, 
hoping  that  the  Divine  assistance,  which  has  favoured  me  in  the  rest,  will  not 
fail  me  in  this.'  He  mentions  some  towns — Rochdale,  which  he  first  came  to 
from  Yorkshire,  Bury,  Blackburn,  Preston,  and  Manchester — but  he  speaks  of 
these  only  as  being  towns  of  scarce  any  trade,  and  that  principally  connected  with 
the  woollen  manufacture.  He  mentions  Liverpool  as  a  small  place  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  as  the  most  convenient  point  for  setting  sail  to  Ireland ;  but  of  Ashton, 
Bolton,  Oldham,  and  Salford,  with  other  towns  now  in  existence,  he  does  not  say 
a  word,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  other  towns  were  known  at 
that  time.  It  may  be  worth  while  for  a  few  moments  to  examine  or  to  see  how 
wonderful  has  been  the  increase  of  the  value  of  property  in  that  county.  In 
1692, 150  years  ago,  the  whole  annual  value  was  £7,000.  In  1841,  the  annual 
value  was  £6,192,000.  (Cheers.)  Thus  there  has  been  an  average  increase 
throughout  that  county  in  150  years  of  not  less  than  6,300  per  cent.  Now  the 
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landowners  should  look  to  this  as  showing  how  trade  is  advantageous  to  them. 
Lancashire  has  for  its  size  just  as  much  land  in  it  as  any  other  county — that  must 
be  clear  to  all.  I  recollect  a  person  standing  upon  a  piece  of  rising  ground  and 
looking  over  the  surrounding  country,  remarking  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  district 
who  stood  near  him,  that  they  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  occasioned  that  individual  some  surprise,  and  I  suppose  it  might 
be  made  with  equal  truth  in  every  neighbourhood.  Lancashire  has  landowners, 
and  is  divided  into  districts  called  hundreds.  Of  these  hundreds  three  may  be 
considered  agricultural  and  three  manufacturing.  The  improvement  in  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  county  has  amounted  to  8,500  per  cent, 
in  that  period  (hear,  hear),  while  the  manufacturing  districts  have  improved  to 
the  amount  of  7,000  per  cent.  (Cheers.)  There  is  one  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester,  the  Chorlton  Hall  estate,  which  shows  a  remarkable  increase 
in  value.  In  the  year  1590  it  was  sold  for  £320 ;  in  1644,  that  is,  54  years  later,  it 
was  sold  for  £300,  its  value  not  having  increased  at  all  in  that  time.  In  1794, 
that  same  estate  was  sold  for  £70,000.  (Cheers.)  And  of  the  township  in  which 
that  estate  is  situated,  I  may  remark  that  in  1815  the  annual  value  of  that  town- 
ship was  £19,000 ;  in  1829,  £66,000  ;  and  in  1841,  £137,000.  (Cheers.)  In  a  space 
of  time  less  than  200  years,  the  value  of  that  township,  or  the  estate  rather,  has 
increased  from  £300  to  three  million  pounds.  (Cheers.)  There  is  another  district 
of  Lancashire  which  it  may  be  well  to  spend  a  moment  in  speaking  of,  and  that 
is  the  district  called  the  Forest  of  Ripendale,  containing  some  twenty-two  or 
twenty-four  square  miled.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were 
only  eighty  persons  living  in  this  district,  now  there  are  more  than  21,000.  The 
land  for  farming  purposes  in  that  district  now  lets  for  ten  times  as  much  rent  per 
year  as  it  did  100  years  ago,  and  there  are  men  now  living  who  can  recollect  the 
time  when  in  their  youth  they  farmed  certain  farms  which  are  now  paying  seven 
or  eight  times  as  much  rent  as  they  were  paying  then.  The  district  in  which 
Liverpool  is  situated  was  formerly  assessed  to  the  land  tax  at  £35,000  a  year  ;  its 
annual  value  now  is  £2,124,000  per  annum,  being  an  advance  of  more  than  5,900 

?er  cent.  Liverpool  150  years  ago  was  valued  as  a  smaller  place  than  Wigan. 
t  was  a  mere  fishing  village  some  200  years  ago,  and  now  is  the  largest  seaport 
probably  in  the  whole  world.  Now,  who  is  it  that  has  made  this  wonderful 
change  in  Lancashire,  and  what  is  it  ?  (Cheers.)  Is  it  the  landed  proprietora 
who  have  effected  this  change?  (Cries  of  'No,  no.')  Forty  years  ago,  Dr. 
Whittaker,  the  antiquarian,  in  his  History  of  Whalley,  described  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Lancashire  to  be  much  in  the  same  state  that  they  had  been  for  200 
years  before.  He  says  '  they  are  men  fond  of  married  life ' — meaning  a  great  deal 
of  quiet  and  domestic  comfort — '  they  are  possessed  of  little  curiosity  or  ambi- 
tion ;  they  reside  much  at  home  ;  they  pursue  domestic  amusements,  which  are 
more  gross  than  costly';  and  he  states  that  he 'met  with  only  one  literary 
character,  who  was  possessed  of  the  family  estate.'  Well,  then,  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, if  they  were  men  of  this  character,  have  not  made  Lancashire  what  it 
is.  There  are  in  that  county  a  number  of  very  old  houses,  and  houses  where  the 
old  families  resided.  These  families  are  for  the  most  part  extinct.  They  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  new  class  of  men,  their  mansions  are  now  inhabited  by 
thriving  manufacturers,  and  the  old  families  have  been  almost  swept  away  from 
the  southern  division  of  the  county.  Not  that  there  was  any  war  against  them, 
for  they  had  the  same  chance  as  other  men,  but '  born  to  broad  acres,'  they  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  cultivate  their  minds  or  use  much  exertion.  Other  men 
sprang  up  among  them — the  inventions  of  Watt  and  Arkwright  gave  these  other 
men  great  opportunities  which  these  men  neglected  to  seize  upon,  and  thus  they 
who  were  once  the  magnates  of  that  county  are  now  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  a 
new  class  of  men  have  sprung  up  to  lead  the  dense  population.  It  is  their 
industry,  their  intelligence,  their  perseverance,  which  have  combined  to  make 
Lancashire  what  it  is.  Its  minerals  are  invaluable,  but  they  were  underneath  its 
surface  for  ages  and  for  thousands  of  years  past,  and  it  was  only  in  these  latter 
days,  and  in  the  ranks  of  a  new  generation,  that  there  were  found  men  ready  to 
bnng  them  to  light,  and  to  transfer  them  into  that  wonderful  machinery  which 
some  men  so  greatly  despise — a  machinery  which  is  the  agent  by  which  the  popu- 
lation of  these  districts  stretch  out  their  hands  to  every  region  of  the  earth,  trmg 
back  the  accumulated  riches  of  every  country,  and  pour  them  profusely  into  the 
laps  of  their  own  population.  (Cheers.)  And  the  little  flaky  substance  which  is 
taken  from  the  pod  of  the  cotton-tree,  and  which  some  seventy  or  eighty  years 
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ago  was  first  imported  into  Lancashire,  that  is  the  material,  the  fibre  upon  which 
they  have  worked — that  is  the  material  which  has  given  to  that  county  its  great- 
ness and  its  grandeur.  Lancashire,  then,  is  the  child  of  trade  and  industry,  in 
their  most  remarkable  and  magnificent  forms.  That  trade  was  not  long  ago  an 
infant,  struggling  into  life.  It  is  now  great  and  powerful,  and  in  no  longer 
period  than  suffices  for  the  child  to  become  a  man  it  has  sprung  up  into  a  giant 
of  enormous  proportions,  and  yet  that  giant,  powerful  as  it  is,  lies  well-nigh 
prostrate  under  the  fetters  and  shackles  which  a  benighted,  ignorant,  and 
thoughtless  policy  has  formed  around  its  muscular  form."  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Cobden,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Gokhester,  in'rrtply  to 
accusations  made  by  land  proprietors- against 'manufacturers, 
said : — 

"  I  do  not  like  to  be  egotistical,  but  I  like  gentlemen  to  be  informed  of  the  true 
state  of  things  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  I  employ  a  great  number  of 
people ;  I  have  hundreds  who  are  earning  a  good  rate  of  wages.  My  able-bodied 
workmen  receive  each  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  week.  I  pay  £600  per  week  in  wages, 
which  amounts  to  considerably  more  than  £20,000  per  annum.  I  can  state  this, 
that  there  are  but  two  men  in  my  employment — the  one  being  blind  and  the  other 
a  cripple — who  are  receiving  less  than  12s.  per  week.  (Cheers.)  You  may  ask, 
'  How  long  do  they  work  ?  '  I  reply  twelve  hours  per  day ;  and  if  they  work 
longer  than  that,  they  are  paid  for  their  trouble."  (Cneers.) 

On  the  10th  of  June  Mr.  Ewart  introduced  a  motion  into  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar 
should  be  reduced  to  the  same  rate  as  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar. 
Bright  and  Cobden  supported  the  motion  ;  it,  however,  was  lost, 
as  there  was  a  majority  of  203  monopolists  against  it. 

Mr.  Villiers,  on  the  25th  of  June,  brought  on  in  the  House 
of  Commons  his  annual  motion  for  the  total  and  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Bright  and  Cobden  supported  the 
motion,  which  was  lost,  124  voting  in  its  favour  and  328  against 
it ;  yet  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  it  was  evident,  on  com- 
parison with  the  results  of  previous  years,  were  growing  in 
favour.  Mr.  Bright,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  : — 

"The  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  has  spoken  of  the  predictions  of  my 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  B.  Cobden),  the  member  for  Stockport.  The  hon.  gentleman  is 
precisely  the  man  of  all  others  who  has  avoided  hazarding  predictions.  He  said, 
and  every  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  Corn  Law  said,  that  this  country 
never  could  rise  from  the  depression  which  so  lately  existed  except  through  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  or  that,  through  the  bounty  of  Providence,  we  were  again 
to  be  favoured  with  good  harvests.  The  right  hon.  baronet  owes  his  safety,  as 
does  the  country,  to  the  change  in  the  seasons.  "What  was  the  condition  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet  some  two  years  ago?  How  did  he  bear  the  weight  of  the 
responsibility  of  his  office  then?  Was  not  his  mind  almost  pressed  down  by 
the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him ;  and  were  not  all  the  power  and  all  the 
honours  of  his  high  office  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  cares  which  then 
pressed  upon  him?  The  condition  of  the  country  was  such  as  to  excite  the 
liveliest  apprehensions :  and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  more 
thankful  for  the  change  of  the  seasons  than  is  the  right  hon.  baronet."  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  Bright  spoke  at  the  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth,  on 
July  15th,  and  two  days  later  at  the  Town  Hall,  Gravesend. 
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In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  19th  of  July,  Milner 
Gibson  called  attention  to  the  subject  of  incendiarism  in  the 
eastern  agricultural  counties  of  England.  This  raised  an 
animated  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  John  Bright  took  part. 
This  speech  was  considered  at  that  time  to  have  been  the  most 
effective  that  he  had  yet  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

"3!b.e  great  and  all -present  evil  of  the  rural  districts  is  this — you  have  too 
many  people  for  tbe  wftrk  to  be  done,  and  you,  the  landed  proprietors,  are  alone 
responsible  for  this  state  of  things  ;  and,  to  speak  honestly,  I  believe  many  of  you 
know,  it-.  I  have  been  ^charged  with  saying  out-of-doors  that  this  House  is  a  club 
of '  landau  n ^rs  iegisia ting  fot  landowners.  If  I  had  not  said  it,  the  public  must 
long  ago  have  found  out  that 'fact. '  My  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Stockport  on 
one  occasion  proposed  that  before  you  passed  a  law  to  raise  the  price  of  bread 
you  should  consider  how  far  you  had  the  power  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages.  What 
did  you  say  to  that  ?  You  said  that  the  labourers  did  not  understand  political 
economy,  or  they  would  not  apply  to  Parliament  to  raise  wages ;  that  Parliament 
could  not  raise  wages,  and  yet  the  very  next  thing  you  did  was  to  pass  a  law  to 
raise  the  price  of  produce  of  your  own  land  at  the  expense  of  the  very  class 
whose  wages  you  confessed  your  inability  to  increase.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  is  the 
condition  of  the  county  of  Suffolk?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  rents  are  as 
high  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  and  probably  much  higher  ?  But  the  return  for 
the  farmer's  capital  is  much  lower,  and  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  very 
much  worse.  The  farmers  are  subject  to  the  law  of  competition,  and  rents  are 
thereby  raised  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  keep  their  profits  down  at  the  lowest 
point,  and  the  labourers  by  the  competition  amongst  them  are  reduced  to  the 
point  below  which  life  cannot  be  maintained.  Your  tenants  and  labourers  are 
being  devoured  by  this  excessive  competition,  whilst  you,  their  magnanimous 
landlords,  shelter  yourselves  from  all  competition  by  the  Corn  Law  yourselves 
have  passed,  and  make  the  competition  of  all  other  classes  serve  still  more  to 
swell  your  rentals.  It  was  for  this  object  the  Corn  Law  was  passed,  and  yet  in 
the  face  of  your  countrymen  you  dare  to  call  it  a  law  for  the  protection  of  native 
industry.  .  .  .  Again, 'a  rural  police  is  kept  up  by  the  gen  try,  the  farmers  say,  for 
the  sole  use  of  watching  game  and  frightening  poachers,  for  which  formerly  they 
had  to  pay  watchers.1  Is  this  true,  or  is  it  not  ?  I  say,  then,  you  care  everything 
for  the  rights — and  for  something  beyond  the  rights — of  your  own  property,  but 
you  are  oblivious  to  its  duties.  How  many  lives  have  been  sacrificed  during  the 
past  year  to  the  childish  infatuation  of  preserving  game  ?  The  noble  lord,  the 
member  for  North  Lancashire,  could  tell  of  a  gamekeeper  killed  in  an  affray  on 
his  father's  estate  in  that  county.  For  the  offence  one  man  was  hanged,  and  four 
men  are  now  on  their  way  to  penal  colonies.  Six  families  are  thus  deprived  of 
husband  and  father  that  this  wretched  system  of  game-preserving  may  be  con- 
tinued in  a  county  densely  peopled  as  this  is.  (Hear,  near.)  The  Marquis  of 
Normanby's  gamekeeper  has  been  murdered  also,  and  the  poacher  who  shot  him 
only  escaped  death  by  the  intervention  of  the  Home  Secretary.  At  Qodalming,  in 
Surrey,  a  gamekeeper  has  been  murdered  ;  and  at  Buckhill,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
a  person  has  recently  been  killed  in  a  poaching  affray.  This  insane  system  is 
the  cause  of  a  fearful  loss  of  life ;  it  tends  to  the  ruin  of  your  tenantry,  and  is  the 
fruitful  cause  of  the  demoralisation  of  the  peasantry.  But  you  are  caring  for  the 
rights  of  property ;  for  its  most  obvious  duties  you  have  no  concern.  With  such 
a  policy,  what  can  you  expect  but  that  which  is  now  passing  before  you  ?  It  is  the 
remark  of  a  beautiful  writer  that '  to  have  known  nothing  out  misery  is  the  most 
portentous  condition  under  which  human  nature  can  start  on  its  course.'  Has 
your  agricultural  labourer  ever  known  anything  but  misery  ?  He  is  born  in  a 
miserable  hovel,  which  in  mockery  is  termed  a  house  or  a  home ;  he  is  reared  in 
penury;  he  passes  a  life  of  hopeless  and  unrequited  toil,  and  the  gaol  or  the 
union  house  is  before  him  as  the  only  asylum  on  this  side  of  the  pauper's  grave. 
Is  this  the  result  of  your  protection  to  native  industry  ?  Have  you  cared  for  the 
labourer  till,  from  a  homo  of  comfort,  he  has  but  a  novel  for  shelter?  and  have 
you  cherished  him  into  starvation  and  rags?  I  tell  you  what  your  boasted  pro- 
tection is — it  is  a  protection  of  native  idleness  at  the  expense  of  the  impoverish- 
meut  of  native  industry."  (Cheers.) 
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Bright  was  again  at  Northampton  on  the  5th  of  August,  in 
compliance  with  a  requisition  signed  by  1,200  agriculturists  and 
manufacturers,  who  invited  him  and  his  friend  Cobden  to 
attend  a  meeting  in  that  town,  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade.  A 
commodious  busting  had  been  erected  in  the  Market  Place,  and 
about  6,000  persons  were  present.  Feargus  O'Connor  was  pre- 
sent on  behalf  of  the  Chartists,  and  proposed  an  amendment  to 
Cobden's  resolution  in  favour  of  Free  Trade.  Mr.  Bright  refuted 
at  great  length  the  fallacies  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  the  meeting 
carried  the  resolution  by  a  majority. 

The  League  opened  their  winter  campaign  of  agitation  in 
Manchester  by  one  of  the  most  crowded  meetings,  in  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  October,  1844. 
Cobden  first  addressed  the  meeting. 

"  We  may  derive  consolation  and  delight,"  remarked  Bright, "  from  witnessing 
how  beautifully,  how  harmoniously,  the  seasons  are  working  round  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  whole  country  and  the  world,  that  every  principle  which  we  have 
propounded  on  this  question  is  well  founded,  and  that  experience  constantly 
confirms  it.  (Applause.)  We  read  of  an  invader  and  a  usurper  of  old,  that  the 
stars  in  their  course  fought  against  him,  and  may  we  not  say  also,  with  respect  to 
those  who  invade  the  rights,  the  dearest  rights,  of  the  population  of  this  country, 
who  usurp  a  power  to  which  they  have  no  just  title,  the  power  of  feeding,  or,  if 
need  be,  of  starving  a  great  empire — (cheers)— may  we  not  say  that  the  seasons 
have  fought  against  them,  and  that  each  succeeding  year,  as  it  rolls  over  us,  is 
but  weakening  their  power,  and  strengthening  that  public  opinion  which  we  are 
rallying  as  fast  as  we  are  able  for  the  overthrow  of  the  worst  species  of  tyranny 
with  which  any  country  was  ever  cursed  ?  (Cheers.)  We  are  entering  the  seventh 
year  of  our  labours  in  this  great  cause,  and  there  may  be  some  who  at  the  thought 
of  this  despond.  If  there  be  any  who  have  a  right  to  despond,  or  who  might  be 
forgiven  if  they  feel  faint-hearted,  it  is  surely  those  who  have  laboured  hard  in 
this  cause ;  but  so  far  as  the  council  of  the  League  are  concerned,  I  can  state  to 
this  meeting  and  the  public  that  there  was  never  a  time  when  they  were  more 
convinced  than  they  are  now  that  they  were  right  in  the  beginning  and  are  right 
still,  and  that  in  their  cause,  as  in  all  others,  right  must  speedily  triumph. 
(Cheers.)  .  .  .  They  (the  monopolists)  said  that  manufactures  were  subject  to 
great  fluctuations.  Well,  that  is  quite  true,  in  this  country,  so  far  as  our 
experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  goes,  and  so  far  as  our  experience  of  the  period 
before  that  goes.  But  then  the  time  before  the  last  thirty  years  was  almost  a 
continual  course  of  war,  which  ever  interfered  with  the  regular  course  of 
industry ;  and  since  the  war  the  Corn  Law  has  also  interfered  with  the  regular 
course  of  industry ;  and  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that  any  such  fluctuations  as 
we  have  suffered  arose  from  the  nature  of  things,  but  rather  from  the  violent 
interference  with  the  nature  of  things  which  has  been  inflicted  upon  us  by  war 
in  one  case  and  by  legislative  interference  in  the  other.  (Cheers.)  .  .  .  The  very 
first  time  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  met,  or  the  very  first  time  that 
the  association  which  afterwards  became  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  met,  the 
Corn  Law  was  pointed  out  as  the  cause  of  the  distress,  and  we  have  never  varied 
a  hairbreadth  on  the  point  from  that  time  to  this.  (Cheers.)  Well,  the  distress 
has  abated,  and  the  Corn  Law  is  not  repealed ;  and,  therefore,  my  argument  with 
respect  to  the  monopolist  excuses  might  be  turned  against  me;  but  we  have 
always  said  that  if  we  had  good  harvests,  by  which  food  could  be  abundant  and 
cheap,  or  if  we  have  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  by  which  food  could  be  abundant 
and  cheap,  then  the  distress  would  abate.  We  have  not  had  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law,  but  we  have  had  abundant  harvests,  and  that  is  tantamount  to  a  temporary 
abolition  or  a  great  relaxation  of  the  Corn  Law,  and  under  this  the  distress  has 
abated  and  prosperity  has  returned.  (Cheers.)  The  Providence  which  has  given 
us  two  or  three  good  harvests  may  give  us  one  or  two  or  three  more  ;  but  we  must 
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bear  in  mind  that  the  course  of  the  seasons  cannot  be  changed  to  suit  the  caprice, 
the  folly,  or  the  criminality  of  human  legislation.  (Cheers.)  .  .  .  I  often  wonder 
why  it  is  that  men  are  so  willing  to  bow  their  necks  to  men  who  are  ornamented 
with  stars  and  garters  and  titles ;  for  I  am  sure  the  more  I  come  in  contact  with 
these  characters,  the  more  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  something  far 
beyond  titles  which  constitutes  true  nobility  of  character.  (Cheers.)  And  there 
is  not  any  creature  that  crawls  the  earth,  to  my  mind,  more  despicable  and  more 
pitiable  than  the  man  who  sacrifices  the  interests  of  his  own  class,  of  his  own 
order,  and  of  his  own  country,  merely  that  he  may  toady  somebody  who  has  a 
title  to  his  name.  (Cheers.)  He  should  recollect— 

'  Fitly  his  ill-woven  chaplet  wears, 
Full  often  wreathed  around  the  miscreant  brow," 

and  that  there  are  men  in  the  peerage  of  every  country  who  are  greatly  to  be 
despised,  as  there  are  some  worthy  to  be  honoured  to  the  utmost,  from  whose 
hearts  their  high  rank  has  not  driven  away  all  sympathy  with  the  rights  and 
interests  of  their  fellow-men."  (Cheers.) 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1844,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Public  Hall,  Rochdale,  and  Mr.  George  Wilson  was  in  the  chair. 
So  large  was  the  attendance  that  there  was  scarcely  room  enough 
to  accommodate  all  with  ease.  The  chairman  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  said  : — 

"  We  have  devoted  years  of  labour — we  have  spared  no  means,  no  time,  no 
expense — in  order  that  every  person  should  acquire  a  useful  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  we  profess  to  deal.  We  have  sacrificed  pri- 
vate friendships ;  we  have  given  up  the  useful  employments  and  occupations  of 
men  in  the  same  station  of  life  with  ourselves  ;  we  have  appealed  to  men  in  the 
agricultural  districts  ;  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  have  never  been  modified  to 
suit  the  views  of  this  or  that  politician — they  have  been  maintained  in  open 
argument  and  open  debate  by  my  friends  on  the  left  (Cobden  and  Bright)  in  open- 
air  country  meetings ;  in  every  one  of  those  meetings,  except  one,  the  decision  has 
been  against  monopoly."  (Cheers.) 

Cobden  and  Bright  addressed  the  meeting. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  December  they  were  in 
Huddersfield  Guild  Hall,  advocating  the  cause  of  the  League. 
The  next  day  they  delivered  speeches  at  Leeds,  in  the  Music 
Hall,  to  a  large  number  of  persons. 

They  returned  to  London  on  the  llth  of  December,  and  were 
present  at  a  League  meeting  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  the 
evening.  Boxes,  pit,  gallery,  and  stage  were  crowded.  Villiers 
was  first  called  upon  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  to  address 
the  meeting.  Cobden  followed,  and  then  Bright  spoke. 

They  were  at  a  meeting  in  Bradford  on  the  13th  of  December, 
and  four  days  after  they  addressed  a  gathering  in  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Wakefield,  with  the  object  of  trying  to  improve  the 
register  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

A  Free  Trade  banquet  was  held  in  Farringdon  Hall,  Snow 
Hill,  London,  on  the  16th  of  December,  and  Bright  was  one  of 
the  guests.  Mr.  John  Buckmaster  officiated  as  chairman. 

"  I  have  been  more  or  less  connected  with  it  (the  League)  from  the  first,"  said 
Bright,  "  and  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  its  proceedings  from  that 
time  to  this.  Tear  after  year  I  have  witnessed  its  growth  and  watched  its 
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increasing  strength,  until  at  this  moment  I  may  say — without  any  of  that  par- 
tiality which,  perhaps,  from  my  identification  with  it,  I  might  be  excused  for 
feeling — that  I  am  quite  certain  there  is  no  political  or  other  question  which  at 
this  moment  has  obtained  one  tithe  of  the  attention  in  Great  Britain  which  Free 
Trade  now  commands."  (Cheers.) 

The  inhabitants  of  the  manufacturing  town  of  Keighley  heard 
Bright  in  their  Mechanics'  Institute  on  the  20th  of  December, 
and  gave  him  an  enthusiastic  reception. 

Cobden  again  joined  Bright  on  the  23rd  of  December,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Pontefract.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
and  the  then  Mayor,  Mr.  John  Phillips,  was  the  chairman. 
They  continued  their  journey  in  Yorkshire,  and  came  to  Cleck- 
heaton  on  the  27th  of  December.  About  700  of  the  inhabitants 
congregated  in  the  Concert  Room  in  the  afternoon  to  listen  to 
them.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  they  addressed  an  equally 
numerous  assembly  in  a  schoolroom  in  the  manufacturing  town 
of  Batley. 

On  the  second  day  in  January,  1845,  they  were  at  a  meeting 
in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Preston,  where  500  of  the  inhabitants 
listened  attentively  to  them.  Two  days  after,  they  arrived  at 
Warrington,  a  town  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Lancashire,  and 
amongst  the  first  to  manufacture  cotton.  A  meeting  was  held  in 
the  evening  in  a  room  adjoining  the  Lion  Hotel,  and  600  persons 
were  present.  This  was  considered  the  largest  gathering  that 
had  been  held  in  that  town  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade  and 
the  registration  movement. 

Cobden  next  joined  Bright  at  a  meeting  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  Manchester,  on  the  8th  of  January.  The  body  of  the  hall 
and  the  galleries,  as  well  as  the  platform,  were  thronged  with 
people  of  a  respectable  station  in  society.  Next  day  they 
addressed  the  inhabitants  of  Wigan.  The  day  following  they 
spoke  at  Bramley,  Yorkshire,  to  an  audience  which  chiefly  had 
been  attracted  from  the  surrounding  villages.  On  the  13th  of 
January,  1,300  of  the  inhabitants  of  Blackburn  assembled  in 
a  schoolroom  under  St.  James's  Chapel  and  listened  to  their 
speeches. 

On  the  15th  of  January  Bright  was  amongst  his  constituents, 
giving  them  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Theatre,  Sadler  Street,  Durham,  and  the  whole 
building  was  crowded.  When  Bright  appeared  upon  the  stage 
he  was  received  with  reiterated  bursts  of  cheering,  manifestations 
of  approbation  that  were  renewed  again  and  again.  He  spoke 
for  an  hour  and  three-quarters.  Mr.  John  Branwell  moved,  and 
Mr.  John  Marshall  seconded,  and  the  meeting  carried  unani- 
mously the  following  resolution  : — "  That  the  able  review  which 
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has  been  given  this  evening  by  the  hon.  member  for  this  city  of 
his  Parliamentary  conduct  is  highly  satisfactory  to  this  meeting  ; 
that  his  conduct  in  Parliament  entitles  him  to  the  warmest 
thanks  of  his  constituency,  and  that  the  meeting  and  the  consti- 
tuency feel  perfect  confidence  in  the  course  which  he  will  pursue 
in  the  proud  situation  in  which  he  is  placed  as  the  member  for 
this  borough." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  was  held 
on  the  22nd  of  January  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester.  The 
platform,  the  body  of  the  hall,  and  the  galleries  were  crowded. 
Mr.  Edward  Baines,  of  Leeds,  Mr.  Lawrence  Heyworth,  of  Liver- 
pool, Mr.  T.  M.  Gibson,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  John  Bright  addressed 
the  meeting. 

"  The  tendency  and  object  of  all  Corn  Law  legislation  of  late  years  has  been 
the  same — to  plunder  the  industry  of  the  country  by  creating  an  artificial 
famine,  and  thereby  to  enrich  the  great  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  those  who  call 
themselves  the  nobility  of  the  land.  (Loud  cheers.)  When  the  Law  was  passed 
in  1815,  £4  a  quarter  was  fixed  as  the  price  of  wheat ;  now  the  price  is  45s.  a 
quarter,  only  a  little  more  than  half.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  we  think  £4  a  quarter 
a  famine  price.  It  was  a  famine  price  then  ;  the  law  intended  that  it  should  be 
perpetual ;  but  only  two  years  since  that  time  have  witnessed  the  price  of  wheat 
so  high  as  80s.  In  1817  and  1818  the  Act-of-Parliament-famine-price  was  reached, 
and  those  years  were  years  of  great  distress  and  discontent,  and  menaced  insurrec- 
tion in  all  the  densely-populated  districts  of  the  kingdom.  (Cheers.)  But  the 
Corn  Law  intended  that,  from  1815  to  1845,  or  as  long  as  it  should  last,  the  famine 
price  should  be  kept  in  view,  and  should  be  attained  if  possible;  the  object  of 
these  men  had  only  this  limit — '  Get  as  near  to  that  price  always  as  it  may  be 
safe  to  go.  (Loud  cheers.)  Get  all  out  of  the  industry  of  the  country  that  the 
industrious  classes  will  bear  quietly.  (Hear,  hear.)  Don't  mind  starving  a  few 
of  the  poor,  who  will  go  down  to  premature  graves,  and  their  voices  will  not  be 
heard  amongst  the  strife  of  parties  and  the  contentions  for  political  power.' 
(Cheers.)  This  Corn  Law  has  no  mercy  in  it,  and  its  framers  had  none.  (Cheers.) 
There  have  been  periods  when  distress  has  not  extensively  prevailed.  We  are 
now  passing  through  one  of  them,  but  it  is  not  by  the  mercy  of  the  Corn  Law  that 
we  are  not  now  plunged  into  utter  desolation.  (Cheers.)  ...  In  1842  we  held  a 
bazaar  in  this  town,  which  realised  the  sum  of  £10,000,  more,  I  believe,  by  some 
thousands  than  was  ever  before  received  from  any  bazaar  in  this  country,  how- 
ever great  and  noble  were  the  patrons  and  patronesses.  (Cheers.)  In  1843  we 
realised  a  subscription  of  £50,000,  and  that  was  done  with  the  greatest  ease. 
(Cheers.)  In  1844  the  subscription  of  £100,000  was  asked  for,  and  you  have  heard 
from  the  report  that  about  £82,000  or  £83,000  have  been  received,  although  one  of 
the  greatest  means  by  which  it  was  to  have  been  collected  has  not  yet  been  employed. 
(Hear,  hear.)  .  .  .  Thirty  years' Protection  has  left  some  800,000  or  900,000  of  your 
countrymen,  agricultural  labourers  for  the  most  part,  paupers,  hopeless  and 
reckless.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  now  find,  on  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  these 
districts,  that  the  very  population  who,  our  opponents  said,  supported  our  home 
trade  and  supported  the  revenue,  buy  almost  no  clothing,  and  consume  almost 
no  excisable  articles.  We  find  that  these  labourers  are  helpless  amidst  their 
wrongs.  Protection  to  them  has  been  of  a  sort  which  they  dread  almost  to  think 
of.  If  I  were  to  be  asked  of  its  results,  I  would  say : — 

"Tig  to  see  their  children  weak, 
With  their  mothers  pine  and  peak, 
While  the  wintry  winds  are  bleak, — 
They  are  dying  whilst  I  speak. 

'  "Tis  to  hunger  for  such  diet 
As  the  rich  man  in  his  riot 
Casts  to  the  fat  does  that  lie 
Surfeiting  beneath  his  eye.' 
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(Cheers.)  This  is  the  protection  the  Corn  Law  has  given  to  rural  labourers,  and 
I  appeal  to  themselves  and  their  actual  condition  for  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
(Cheers.)  And  the  farmers  are  just  about  as  helpless.  There  is  a  case  to  prove  it. 
Ninety-nine  farmers  put  of  every  hundred  in  the  kingdom  are  altogether  against 
the  Game  Law,  that  is  notorious,  and  yet  there  are  not  ten  farmers  in  the  district 
who  dare  meet  to  denounce  that  law  in  the  face  of  the  landlords."  (Cheers.) 

About  1,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bury  again  assembled  in 
the  Brunswick  school  on  the  20th  of  January  to  hear  addresses 
from  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden.  Mr.  R.  Walker,  M.P.,  pre- 
sided. 

On  the  8th  of  February  the  legislative  session  was  opened, 
and  Mr.  Cobden  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  fact  that  on  former  occasions,  when  the  agricultural  districts 
were  in  a  state  of  distress,  the  circumstance  was  usually  adverted 
to  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  the  session ; 
on  the  present  occasion  it  was  not.  Mr.  J.  Bright  followed  in  a 
powerful  speech.  His  contrast  between  protected  Buckingham- 
shire and  unprotected  Lancashire  was  masterly. 

The  second  metropolitan  meeting  for  the  year  was  held  in 
Covent  Garden,  on  the  19th  of  February,  and  so  crowded  was 
the  building  that  hundreds  of  persons  were  unable  to  gain 
admittance.  Mr.  Bright  was  one  of  the  speakers. 


CHAPTER    XIV 
OPPOSITION  TO  THE  GAME  AND  CORN  LAWS 

FOB  many  years  Bright  had  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
Game  Laws,  and,  in  moving  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
27th  of  February,  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  them, 
he  delivered  a  speech  which  occupied  two  hours  and  a  half. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period  he  commanded  the  closest 
attention,  and  was  interrupted  only  by  the  cheers  that  broke  out 
from  all  sides.  He  presented  an  array  of  facts  and  figures, 
lucidly  arranged,  which  could  not  be  resisted.  His  sturdy  hate 
of  wrong  and  unaffected  sympathy  for  the  suffering  which  these 
laws  had  brought  upon  the  poor  and  the  defenceless,  gave  to  his 
arguments  the  colouring  of  deep  feeling.  At  one  portion  the 
country  gentlemen  forgot  themselves,  when  Bright  was  censuring 
the  butchery  of  game,  called  a  battue,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  that 
the  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws  would  render  residence  in  the 
country  unattractive.  He  pictured  the  real  dignity  of  a  land- 
owner residing  on  his  estate  in  the  midst  of  his  tenantry,  having 
within  his  command  so  much  power  of  doing  good,  and  so  many 
sources  of  natural  amusement.  Charmed  with  the  strain,  the 
country  gentlemen  were  captivated,  and  cheered  lustily ;  and 
when  Mr.  Bright  concluded  his  speech,  the  members  acknowledged 
his  mastery  of  the  subject  by  cheering,  and  there  was  a  general 
assent  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee. 

On  the  20th  of  March  Cobden,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  alleged 
existing  agricultural  distress,  and  into  the  effects  of  legislative 
protection  upon  the  interests  of  the  landowners,  tenant-farmers, 
and  farm-labourers.  The  monopolists  said  very  little  in 
opposition,  but  voted  stolidly  and  doggedly  against  the  inquiry, 
and'  the  motion  was  lost.  Bright  told  them  that  at  agricultural 
meetings  they  could  speak  out  most  valiantly,  but  in  the  House 
they  were  mute.  Surely  it  was  no  enviable  reputation  they  were 
thus  acquiring — that  of  being  great  in  the  field  and  little  in  the 
Senate. 

On  the  80th  of  March  Bright  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  petition  signed  by  ninety-two  tenant-farmers  of  the 
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county  of  Edinburgh.  This  petition  deprecated  the  Game  Laws, 
and  prayed  that  every  tenant-farmer  might  have  the  right  to  kill 
game,  and  that  rabbits  might  be  his  own  property. 

A  bazaar  got  up  to  raise  funds  on  behalf  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  was  opened  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  the  8th 
of  May,  and  400  ladies  were  the  saleswomen.  For  several 
months  the  members  of  the  League  had  been  busy  making 
arrangements  for  the  bazaar,  and  the  result  was  that  specimen 
products  of  every  variety  of  industry  from  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  were  collected  together.  Long  rows  of  tables 
extended  away  into  the  dim  distance — two  in  the  centre,  and 
one  on  each  side.  They  were  piled  with  rich  merchandise, 
curiosities,  miracles  of  art,  and  wonders  of  nature.  The 
bulkiest  and  costliest  products  of  the  loom,  the  forge,  and  the 
steam-engine  were  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  fairy-like  creations 
of  woman's  exquisite  fancy  and  delicate  handiwork,  all  giving 
testimony  of  a  nation's  idea  and  purpose,  and  protesting  against 
a  great  wrong.  The  scene  gave  the  impression  that  a  cause 
which  had  elicited  so  many  myriads  of  voluntary  offerings  had 
passed  that  period  in  its  history  when  the  least  doubt  remained 
of  its  ultimate  triumph.  It  set  the  stamp  of  success  on  the 
labours  of  seven  years.  The  contributions  from  most  of  the 
important  towns  occupied  separate  stalls,  and  occasionally  the 
arms  of  a  civic  corporation  appeared.  Triumphs  of  manufactur- 
ing industry  and  skill  were  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  processes  of  our  national 
manufactures  were  shown  in  actual  operation.  For  seventeen 
days  there  was  a  continual  flow  of  visitors,  and  the  proceedings 
thus  begun  with  business  ended  in  festivity  and  with  mutual 
congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  gigantic  scheme.  Jullien 
and  his  band  were  engaged  for  the  occasion,  and  the  entertain- 
ment was  a  kind  of  promenade  concert.  The  amount  realised, 
according  to  Prentice's  "History  of  the  League,"  exceeded 
£20,000  for  admission  and  sales,  independent  of  about  ^5,000 
in  money  contributions  from  various  localities,  and  of  the  unsold 
goods,  which  were  reserved  to  stock  a  bazaar  to  be  held  at  a 
later  period  in  Manchester. 

On  the  10th  of  June  Villiers  brought  on  his  annual  motion — 
the  total  and  unqualified  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Bright  said 
that  in  the  street  in  which  he  lived  he  was  delighted  every  day 
with  the  song  of  a  lark,  which  sung  as  if  it  were  not  in  a  cage, 
and  a  boy  every  week,  for  a  halfpenny,  brought  the  lark  a  piece 
of  green  turf ;  thus,  on  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand  was 
that  bird  supplied  with  an  article  so  essential  to  its  comfort ; 
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and  that  was  the  principle  on  which  the  monarch  in  the  palace 
was  supplied — on  which  the  highest  and  the  lowest  received 
their  supplies,  and  they  might  rest  assured  that  there  was  no 
principle  of  supply  so  secure  as  that  which  was  allowed  to 
regulate  itself  by  the  wants  of  the  community.  Many  members 
of  that  House  might  not  know  of  a  famine  price  of  corn,  but  to 
the  poor  man  there  was  in  this  country  still,  periodically,  a 
famine  and  starvation  price  of  corn,  as  if  God  had  visited  the 
earth  with  sterility,  and  afflicted  this  country  with  one  of  those 
terrible  disasters  which  they  read  of  as  having  taken  place 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  But  it  was  not  a  famine  of  that  nature  ; 
the  famine  was  caused  by  the  legislation  of  that  House,  and  it 
was  high  time  that  the  extraordinary  imposition  which  caused 
it  should  come  to  an  end. 

The  division  showed  a  diminution  in  the  monopolists' 
majority,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  of  72  votes,  and 
of  170  votes  as  compared  with  1842. 

Cobden,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  argued  that  the  monopolists 
would  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  if  Hansard  did 
not  stop  the  way,  which  recorded  their  casual,  careless,  foolish 
expressions  of  by-gone  years,  and  they  did  not  like  to  admit  that 
they  were  wiser  than  in  previous  years.  They  were  afraid  of 
saying  what  they  knew  was  true,  and  of  doing  what  they  knew 
was  right ;  and  all  because  somebody  might  open  a  dusty  book, 
and  read  musty  and  forgotten  speeches  to  prove  them  incon- 
sistent. For  himself,  he  was  willing  to  burn  Hansard,  and  all 
the  debates  that  had  taken  place,  in  order  to  allow  monopolists 
to  adopt  a  new  course  of  policy,  dictated  by  their  present 
convictions. 

At  the  League's  meeting  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  the 
18th  of  June,  several  foreigners  were  present,  and  amongst  the 
rest  the  celebrated  American  poet,  W.  C.  Bryant.  Cobden  was 
the  first  speaker. 

"  I  am  not  one  who  pays  much  undue  regard  to  authority,"  said  Mr.  Bright  on 
that  occasion ;  "  that  is,  to  the  opinion  and  sentiments  of  men  who  have  lived 
before  us.  I  think  we  are  foolish  if  we  disregard  what  they  have  left  us  which  is 
wise ;  but  it  would  be  no  less  foolish  if  we  were  to  throw  away  the  lessons  of  our 
own  experience,  and  go  back  to  rely  only  on  that  which  they  nave  left  us.  I  will 
quote  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  is  held  in  great  esteem  by  many  who  widely 
differ  from  us,  a  statesman  who  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  far-seeing  one, 
and  whose  eloquence  and  power  in  the  Senate,  and  as  a  writer,  were,  perhaps, 
never  surpassed.  Burke  says  of  this  very  question — 'monopoly  is  contrary  to 
natural  right ;  Free  Trade  is  the  same  thing  as  free  use  of  property.'  We  have 
maintained  often  on  this  stage,  and  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  the 
poorest  man  in  this  realm  has  as  much  right  to  his  labour,  and  to  the  whole  of 
its  proceeds,  as  any  man  who  wears  a  coronet,  or  rules  with  undisputed  sway 
over  half  a  country.  (Cheers.)  .  .  .  We  had  a  Parliamentary  Committee  whose 
evidence,  taken  in  1836,  gives  us  some  light  on  this  subject.  Out  of  nearly  forty 
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fanners  examined,  thirty,  I  think,  or  more,  declared  that  never  in  their  lifetime 
had  they  known  a  period  when  the  labourers  on  the  farms  received  as  much  in 
return  for  their  labour  as  they  did  at  that  period  of  low  prices.  We  know  that 
from  1838  to  1842  poor-rates  were  constantly  increasing  in  the  agricultural 
counties,  able-bodied  pauperism  was  gradually  increasing,  and  there  was  a  state 
of  things  arising  which^f  oretold  a  greater  evil  than  Free  Trade  to  squires  and  lords 
who  are  owners  of  the  soil.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  then,  what  is  the  case  now  ? 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  lately  of  seeing  a  great  many  farmers.  I  generally 
have  a  sort  of  levee  three  days  a  week,  from  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  about  twelve  ;  and  I  see  some  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers  that  come  up 
from  the  country.  They  come  up  either  to  discuss  matters  connected  with  the 
game  question,  or  to  give  evidence  on  the  game  committee ;  and  they  tell  me — I 
may  state  only  what  they  say  in  private,  because  what  they  say  before  the 
committee  is  not  to  be  told  until  it  is  printed  for  the  use  of  the  country — but 
they  tell  me,  and  I  think  one  and  all  of  them  would  admit,  that  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  in  their  employ  is  now  much  more  satisfactory  than  it 
was  four,  or  five,  or  six  years  ago.  .  .  .  Sir  Eobert  Peel  came  from  the  very 
county  where  the  League  had  its  origin  ;  and  his  fortune  was  made  out  -of  those 
little  delicate  fibres  of  cotton  which  are  destined  yet  to  revolutionise  and  change 
the  face  of  things  in  this  country.  He  sprang  from  commerce ;  and,  until  he 
has  proved  it  himself,  I  will  never  believe  that  there  is  any  man — much  less  will 
I  believe  that  he  is  the  man — who  would  go  down  to  his  grave  having  had  the 
power  to  deliver  that  commerce,  and  yet  not  having  had  the  manliness,  honesty, 
and  courage  to  do  it."  (Cheers.) 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
working  class  at  this  particular  period,  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
the  fertile  district  of  Wheathamstead,  Herefordshire,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1845,  200  families  literally  littered  like  cattle, 
destitute  of  the  means  by  which  the  decencies  of  life  can  be 
maintained,  and  compelled  to  resort  to  the  rude  shifts  of  savage 
life  in  the  midst  of  civilisation.  This  was  the  result  of  thirty 
years  of  agricultural  protection. 

At  Newton,  which  is  situated  on  the  beautiful  Wilton  estate, 
there  was  a  house  which  was  not  intended  to  hold  at  most  more 
than  two  families,  as  it  consisted  only  of  two  lower  apartments 
and  two  upper ;  nevertheless,  it  was  the  home  of  fifty  human 
beings.  When  the  census  was  taken  in  1881,  the  straw  in  the 
building  had  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
children  that  slept  in  it.  The  water  from  the  road  ran  into  the 
lower  apartments,  and  the  inmates  were  continually  wet ;  and  so 
demoralised  were  they,  that  they  would  not  wash  themselves  for 
months  together.  At  last  disease  carried  them  oif  to  premature 
graves. 

Bright  paid  a  visit  again  to  Sunderland  on  the  26th  of 
August,  and  addressed  a  highly  respectable  and  numerous  meet- 
ing of  the  electors  of  that  town  in  the  Athenaeum,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Free  Trade,  and  in  favour  of  the  election  of  Colonel 
Thompson,  who  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
vacant  seat  of  Sunderland.  George  Hudson  of  railway  notoriety, 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  on  behalf  of  the  Tories.  Two  days 
after,  during  his  stay  in  Sunderland,  Bright  also  wrote  an 
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interesting  letter,  which  was  published  and  distributed  to  the 
electors.  In  it  he  stated  : — 

"  About  ten  years  ago,  during  the  years  1836  and  1836,  the  state  of  the  country 
was  very  prosperous.  The  harvests  had  been  good,  and  the  price  of  food  was  very 
moderate ;  trade  was  brisk  and  employment  plentiful,  and  the  working  and 
trading  classes  were  content.  In  1838  the  harvests  failed,  the  price  of  food  rose 
rapidly,  and  this  state  of  things  continued  up  to  the  harvest  of  1842,  which  was 
tolerably  good ;  and  prices  from  that  time  to  this  have  fallen  and  been  again 
moderate,  indicating  that  plenty  has  taken  the  place  of  scarcity.  During  the 
five  years  from  1838  to  1842  the  price  of  wheat  averaged  64s.  per  quarter,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months  the  price  has  been  about  45s.  per  quarter.  The  high 
prices  were  the  result  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  prevented  our  buying  food  abroad 
to  make  up  for  the  short  supply  at  home.  Now,  what  was  the  effect  of  this 
scarcity  on  the  comforts  of  the  people  ?  The  facts  to  which  I  ask  your  special 
attention  are  taken  from  Government  returns,  and  relate  to  the  statistics  of 
emigration,  crime,  and  morality.  It  may  be  concluded  that  when  emigration  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase  there  is  some  extraordinary  pressure  on  the  population  at 
home;  and  it  is  notorious  that  crime  is  most  frequent  among  the  poor,  and 
increases  with  increasing  poverty ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  life  is  shortest  amongst 
the  poorest  classes,  with  whom  plenty  of  wholesome  food,  warm  clothing,  and 
shelter  are  the  exceptions  and  not  the  rule.  The  emigration  returns  show  us 
that  the  number  of  persons  forsaking  their  native  land  and  seeking  refuge  in 
foreign  countries  increased  rapidly  as  the  pressure  of  distress  became  more 
severe.  They  were  as  follows  : — 

Year. 

1838 33,222  persons  emigrated. 

1839 62,207 

1840 90,473 

1841 118,592 

1842 128,344 

1843 57,212 

It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  years  of  high  prices  of  food,  from  1838  to 
1842,  the  number  of  emigrants  was  rapidly  increasing ;  but  that  when  prices  came 
down  and  food  became  cheaper,  in  1843,  the  tide  of  emigration  was  checked.  In 
1842, 128,344  persons  left  their  native  land,  and  this  fell  to  57,212  in  the  following 
year.  The  facts  relating  to  crime  are  as  follows : — The  number  of  commitments 
were  in  England  and  Wales : — 

Year  Commitments.  Year.  Commitments. 

1837 23,612  1841 27,760 

1838 23,094  1842 31,309 

1839 24,443  1843 29,591 

1840 27,187  1844 26,542 

Thus  the  number  of  offences  against  the  laws  was  rapidly  increasing  from  1838  to 
1842,  rising  from  23,094  up  to  31,309;  and  two  years  of  moderate  prices  of  food 
have  brought  them  down  from  31,309  in  1842  to  26,542  in  1844 ;  and  the  returns 
from  Scotland  show  similar  results. 

"  The  tables  of  mortality  are  equally  striking.  I  have  the  particulars  of  nine 
districts  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  in  1840,  a  year  of  high  prices,  as  compared 
with  1843,  a  year  of  moderate  prices : — 

1840.  1813. 

2,900         2,576  deaths. 


Bolton 

Bury 

Rochdale 

Preston 

Blackburn 

Wigan 

Prescot 

Manchester 

Ashton 

Total    , 


2,170 
1,688 
2,637 
2,140 
2,144 
1,155 
6,489 
4,873 

26,196 


1,832 
1,532 
1,938 
2,031 
1,832 
920 
6,283 
4,391 

23,335 
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Thus,  in  1840,  a  year  of  scarcity  and  clearness,  there  died  in  these  nine  districts 
26,196  persons;  whilst  in  1843,  a  year  of  plenty  and  cheapness,  but  with  an 
increased  population,  there  died  only  23,335  persons,  being  a  difference  of 
2,861  deaths. 

"  Now,  if  emigration  only  had  increased,  or  crime  only  had  increased,  or  if 
mortality  only  had  extended  its  ravages,  we  might  have  hesitated  as  to  the  cause  ; 
but  when  all  these  increase  greatly  at  the  same  time,  and  that  time  is  one  when 
food  is  made  scarce  and  dear  by  law,  then  I  think  we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  there  is  some  intimate  connection  between  that  law  and  the  suffering  and 
criminality  and  mortality  amongst  the  people.  And  which  is  the  class  of  people 
thus  afflicted  and  desolated  by  the  periodical  famine  created  by  the  Corn  Law  ? 
Not  the  rich  and  comfortable  class,  scarcely,  even,  the  middle  class,  but  the 
artisan  and  labouring  class — the  poorest,  of  course,  must  be  the  greatest 
sufferers.  I  submit  to  you  the  following  proposition : — 1st,  "When  food  is  scarce 
and  dear,  the  pressure  of  distress  increases.  Emigration  is  more  common,  and 
foreign  lands  afford  the  refuge  which  our  country  refuses  to  a  portion  of  its 
population.  At  the  same  time  morality  and  honesty  are  on  the  decline,  and 
offences  against  the  laws  are  frightfully  on  the  increase.  The  same  period  is  like- 
wise marked  by  the  ravages  of  death,  and  human  life  is  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
famine.  2nd,  The  Corn  Law  was  passed  and  is  maintained  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  food  by  making  food  scarce,  and  by  bringing  the  population  of  our  country  to 
the  verge  of  famine  whenever  our  own  harvests  are  deficient.  3rd,  The 
tendency,  then,  of  the  Corn  Law  is  to  create  famine,  to  compel  emigration,  to 
tempt  men  to  crime,  and  to  bring  down  men,  women,  and  children  to  a  premature 
grave." 

Notwithstanding  these  plain  facts,  the  people  of  Sunderland 
returned  Hudson  to  Parliament  by  a  large  majority,  the  chief 
reason  being  the  want  of  unity  in  the  Liberal  party  and  the 
consequent  neutrality  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Liberal  electors. 

Although  in  1836  the  net  profit  of  Cobden's  business 
amounted  to  £23,000  for  that  year,  it  gradually  decreased, 
chiefly  on  account  of  neglect — his  attention  being  absorbed  with 
the  objects  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  In  September,  1845, 
so  serious  was  his  pecuniary  position  that,  after  much  painful 
consideration,  he  resolved  to  abandon  public  affairs  and  devote 
his  time  to  his  commercial  business.  He  at  once  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  Bright,  who  at  that  time  was  at  Inverness. 
Bright  promptly  replied  : — 

MY  DEAR  COBDEN, — I  received  your  letter  on  the  15th,  yesterday  evening,  on 
my  arrival  here.  Its  contents  have  made  me  more  sad  than  I  can  express ;  it 
seems  as  if  this  untoward  event  contained  within  it  an  affliction  personal  for 
myself,  great  public  loss,  a  heavy  blow  to  one  for  whom  I  feel  a  sincere  friend- 
ship, and  not  a  little  danger  to  the  great  cause  in  which  we  have  been  fellow- 
labourers.  I  would  return  home  without  a  day's  delay  if  I  had  a  valid  excuse  for 
my  sisters,  who  are  here  with  me.  We  have  now  been  out  nearly  three  weeks, 
and  may  possibly  be  as  much  longer  before  we  reach  home :  our  plan  being  pretty 
well  chalked  put  beforehand,  I  don't  see  how  I  can  greatly  change  it  without 
giving  a  sufficient  reason.  But  it  does  not  appear  needful  that  you  should  take 
any  hasty  step  in  the  matter.  Too  much  is  at  stake,  both  for  you  and  for  the 
public,  to  mase  any  sudden  decision  advisable.  I  may,  therefore,  be  home  in 
time  for  us  to  have  some  conversation  before  anything  comes  before  the  public. 
Nothing  of  it  shall  pass  my  lips,  and  I  would  urge  nothing  to  be  done  till  the 
latest  moment,  in  the  hope  that  some  way  of  escape  may  be  found.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  your  retirement  would  be  tantamount  to  a  dissolution  of  the  League ; 
its  mainspring  would  be  gone.  I  can  in  no  degree  take  your  place.  As  a  second 
I  can  fight,  but  there  are  incapacities  about  me,  of  which  I  am  fully  conscious, 
which  prevent  my  being  more  than  a  second  in  such  a  work  as  we  have  laboured 
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in.  Do  not  think  I  wish  to  add  to  your  troubles  by  writing  thus ;  but  I  am  most 
anxious  that  some  delay  should  take  place,  and  therefore  I  urge  that  which  I  fully 
believe,  that  the  League's  existence  depends  mostly  upon  you,  and  that  if  the 
shock  cannot  be  avoided,  it  should  be  given  only  after  the  weightiest  considera- 
tion, and  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  least  evil.  Be  assured  that  in  all  this 
disappointment  you  have  my  heartfelt  sympathy.  We  have  worked  long  and 
hard  and  cordially  together ;  and  I  can  say  most  truly  that  the  more  I  have 
known  you,  the  more  I  have  had  reason  to  admire  and  esteem  you,  and  now  when 
a  heavy  cloud  seems  upon  us,  I  must  not  wholly  give  up  the  hope  that  we  may 
yet  labour  in  the  good  cause  until  all  is  gained  for  which  we  have  striven.  You 
speak  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  raise  the  passion  which  led  to  the 
death  of  Abel,  and  to  weaken  us  by  destroying  the  confidence  which  was  needful 
to  our  successful  co-operation.  If  such  attempts  have  been  made,  they  have 
wholly  failed.  To  help  011  the  cause,  I  am  sure  each  of  us  would  in  any  way 
have  led  or  followed;  we  held  our  natural  and  just  position,  and  hence  our  suc- 
cess. In  myself  I  know  nothing  that  at  this  moment  would  rejoice  me  more, 
except  the  absence  of  these  difficulties,  than  that  my  retirement  from  the  field 
could  in  any  way  maintain  you  in  the  front  rank.  The  victory  is  now  in  reality 
gained,  and  our  object  will  before  very  long  be  accomplished ;  but  it  is  of  ten  as  diffi- 
cult to  leave  a  victory  as  to  gain  it ;  and  the  sagacity  of  leaders  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  while  anything  remains  to  be  done.  Be  assured  I  shall  think  of 
little  else  but  this  distressing  turn  of  affairs  till  I  meet  you ;  and  whilst  I  am 
sorry  that  such  should  be  the  position  of  things,  I  cannot  but  applaud  the  deter- 
mination you  show  to  look  them  full  in  the  face,  and  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  while  they  are  yet  surmountable.  I  have  written  this  letter  under 
feelings  to  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  expression,  but  you  will  believe 
that 

I  am,  with  much  sympathy  and  esteem,  your  sincere  friend, 

JOHN  BRIGHT. 

Bright  was  unable  to  remain  inactive  while  his  friend  was  in 
difficulties,  and  in  two  days  hastened  to  Manchester ;  and  means 
being  found  to  relieve  Cobden  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassment 
for  the  time,  both  Mends  renewed  their  labours  on  behalf  of  the 
League ;  thus  the  strong  mind  of  Cobden  rose  superior  to  his 
misfortunes. 

For  some  time  before  this  Bright  had  been  unremitting  in 
his  labours  in  conducting  the  inquiry  into  the  Game  Laws,  before 
the  select  committee,  but  owing  to  the  advanced  period  of  the 
session,  it  was  recommended  by  the  committee,  as  they  had  not 
been  able  to  bring  the  inquiry  to  a  close,  to  re-appoint  the  com- 
mittee the  following  session.  Bright  resisted  the  suppression  of 
the  report  at  that  time,  and  gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  evidence  taken  be  laid  on  the  table, 
with  a  view  to  its  being  printed.  The  motion  was  evaded  by 
those  in  favour  of  the  Game  Laws  by  counting  out  the  House. 

Bright  went  to  the  expense  of  £800  in  publishing  a  volume 
containing  extracts  from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select 
Committee.  In  its  compilation  he  was  assisted  by  Richard  G. 
Welford,  a  lawyer  and  a  good  farmer.  The  introductory  address 
was  written  by  Bright,  in  which  he  argued  the  hardships  of  the 
farmer  and  agricultural  labourer. 

"  You  take  a  farm  on  a  yearly  tenancy  or  on  a  lease,  with  an  understanding, 
or  a  specific  agreement,  that  the  game  shall  be  reserved  to  the  owner;  that  is, 
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you  grant  to  the  landlord  the  right  to  stock  the  farm,  for  which  you  are  to  pay 
him  rent  for  permission  to  cultivate  and  for  the  full  possession  of  its  produce, 
with  pheasants,  partridges,  hares,  and  rabhits  to  any  extent  that  may  suit  his 
caprice.  There  may  be  little  game  when  you  enter  upon  the  farm,  but  in  general 
you  reserve  to  yourself  no  power  to  prevent  its  increase,  and  it  may,  and  often 
does,  increase  so  as  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  profit  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
farm.  You  plough  and  sow,  and  watch  the  growing  crops  with  anxiety  and  hope ; 
you  rise  early  and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness ;  rent  day  comes  twice  a  year,  with 
its  inexorable  demand ;  and  yet  you  are  doomed  too  frequently  to  see  the  fertility 
which  Providence  bestows  and  your  industry  would  secure,  blighted  and  destroyed 
by  creatures  which  would  be  deemed  vermin  but  for  the  sanction  which  the  law 
and  your  customs  give  to  their  preservation,  and  which  exist  for  no  advantage  to 
you  and  for  no  good  to  the  public,  but  solely  to  afford  a  few  days'  amusement  in 
the  year  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  The  seed  you  sow  is  eaten  by  the  pheasants ; 
your  young  growing  grain  is  bitten  down  by  the  hares  and  rabbits ;  and  your 
ripening  crops  are  trampled  and  injured  by  a  live  stock  which  yields  you  no 
return,  and  which  you  cannot  kill  and  take  to  market.  No  other  class  of 
capitalists  are  subjected  to  these  disadvantages — no  other  intelligent  and  inde- 
pendent class  of  your  countrymen  are  burdened  with  such  impositions." 

In  the  draft  report  proposed  by  Bright  to  be  the  report  of  the 
committee,  he  states  : — 

"  To  the  labourer  game  offers  a  perilous  resource  in  times  of  distress  and  want 
of  employment ;  the  love  of  sport  also  often  affords  an  additional  inducement  to 
poaching ;  and  the  severity  of  the  law,  no  less  than  the  universal  opinion  that 
there  is  a  great  distinction  between  the  right  to  game  and  the  right  to  other 
property,  creates  a  general  sentiment  of  sympathy  towards  poachers.  And 
although  game  offences  by  poor  men  are  punished  with  severity,  the  wealthier 
classes  constantly  disregard  the  law ;  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  desire  to  get 
up  a  stock  of  game  in  their  preserves  have  no  hesitation  in  buying  live  game  and 
game  eggs  during  the  breeding  season,  when  by  law  the  taking  of  them  is  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  Game  out  of  season  is  habitually  provided  at  the  clubs  and 
dinners  of  the  rich ;  the  rural  labourer  is  made  the  instrument  by  which  these 
indulgences  of  the  wealthy  are  obtained.  Everything  concurs  to  render  the 
Game  Laws  the  source  of  demoralisation,  and  to  lead  the  labourers  to  those  first 
breaches  of  the  law  which  generally  end  in  serious  crime.  The  destruction  of 
agricultural  produce,  the  prevention  of  high  farming,  and  the  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  employment,  form  a  national  evil  of  extensive  operation.  These  circum- 
stances your  committee  believe  to  have  an  important  and  most  mischievous 
influence  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  farmer  whose  crops  are  injured  by 
the  game  bred  on  his  farm,  over  which  he  has  no  control,  disregards  infractions 
of  the  law,  and  not  unfrequently  looks  on  the  poacher  as  his  best  friend.  His 
labourers  partake  of  their  master's  feelings,  and  deem  the  taking  of  game  as  at 
least  an  innocent  if  not  a  meritorious  act.  Unlike  other  offences,  it  is  in  evidence 
that  volunteer  prosecutors  and  witnesses  against  poachers  are  almost  unknown, 
and  that  it  is  by  the  testimony  of  gamekeepers  and  watchers  that  convictions 
take  place.  Violence  and  bloodshed  constantly  occur  from  the  preservation  of 
game,  of  which  numerous  cases  were  referred  to  by  the  witnesses  examined. 
Your  committee  deem  it  proper,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  two  returns  made  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1844.  The  first  consisted  in  '  A  return  of  all  inquests  held  by  the  coroners  of 
England  and  Wales  since  the  year  1833  upon  the  bodies  of  gamekeepers,  and  the 
verdicts  of  the  juries';  from  which  it  appears  that  no  less  than  twenty-six 
verdicts  of  wilful  murder  and  manslaughter  had  been  found  on  inquests  held 
upon  the  bodies  of  gamekeepers  who  had  met  with  death  by  violence.  The  other 
was  'A  return  of  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  any  offence  against  the 
Game  Laws  at  any  petty  sessions,  quarter  sessions,  or  assizes,  during  the  year 
1843,  specifying  the  penalties  or  punishments  inflicted,  and  in  which  county,  and 
upon  whose  property  the  offences  were  committed."  From  this  return  it  appears 
that  in  the  year  1843  no  less  than  4,529  convictions  for  offences  against  the  Game 
Laws  took  place.  Your  committee  consider  these  returns  such  important  illus- 
trations of  the  working  of  the  Game  Laws  that  they  have  caused  them  to  be 
reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  their  report." 
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They  recommended  some  slight  alteration  in  the  existing 
laws,  but  the  principal  evils  complained  of  were  still  allowed  to 
exist,  and  thirty  years  later  Lord  Stradbroke  published  a  letter 
exposing  a  condition  of  affairs  in  reference  to  the  trade  in  game 
eggs  which  amounted,  in  fact,  to  an  accusation  against  a  number 
of  more  or  less  distinguished  owners  of  preserves  of  receiving 
stolen  goods. 

Grantley  Berkeley  was  the  leader  on  the  Game  Law  side  to 
disprove  the  statements  of  practical  agriculturalists,  who  proved 
how  much  the  farmers'  produce  was  destroyed  by  hares.  During 
the  inquiry  he  offered  himself  as  a  witness,  stating  how  he  had 
weighed  the  stomach  of  newly-killed  sheep,  newly-killed  hares, 
and  other  animals ;  how  he  found  that  the  food  eaten  by  the 
hares  amounted  to  not  more  than  a  fiftieth  part  of  what  was 
alleged.  The  birds,  he  said,  such  as  pheasants,  did  not  only  do 
no  harm  but  great  good  to  the  farmers.  From  pheasants  he 
went  to  crows,  and  it  remained  for  Berkeley  to  demonstrate  to 
mankind  what  was  the  real  value  of  a  crow.  It  was  to  Bright's 
inquisitiveness  that  the  world  owes  this  valuable  addition  to  its 
general  stock  of  information.  Berkeley  said  that  crows  were 
exceedingly  useful  to  the  farmers  in  destroying  wire-worms ;  and 
that  where  there  were  no  such  agents  for  the  abatement  of  this 
agricultural  nuisance  the  farmer  was  obliged  to  hire  boys  to  do 
the  work  for  the  truant  crow.  As  a  rat-catcher  is  paid  by  the 
number  of  tails  he  produces,  so  were  these  boys  paid  by  the 
number  of  worms  they  destroyed — the  tariff  being  three-halfpence 
a  hundred.  Bright  asked  Berkeley  how  much  a  boy  could  make 
at  this  rate  per  day,  and  he  was  told  ninepence.  He  was  then 
asked,  If  a  boy  made  ninepence  per  day  at  the  rate  of  three- 
halfpence  per  hundred,  how  many  worms  did  he  destroy  per 
day  ?  This  was  altogether  too  intricate  a  problem  for  Berkeley's 
brains ;  so,  finding  himself  puzzled,  he  thought  the  best  way  of 
getting  out  of  it  was  to  get  into  a  rage,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
telling  Bright  he  had  not  come  there  to  answer  arithmetical 
questions.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  inquisitor,  who,  seeing  a 
great  discovery  about  to  be  made,  was  determined  that  through 
no  fault  of  his  should  it  be  lost  to  the  world.  He  therefore 
asked  Berkeley  if  a  boy  did  his  work  as  well  as  a  crow.  Berkeley 
replied  that  a  crow  at  such  work  was  worth  fifty  boys.  This  was 
very  startling,  and  Bright,  wishing  to  know  the  precise  but 
newly-discovered  value  of  the  crow,  asked  the  witness,  If  a  boy 
was  worth  ninepence  per  day  and  a  crow  worth  fifty  boys,  how 
much  was  the  crow  worth  to  the  farmer  in  sterling  money? 
Paper,  pen,  and  ink  were  handed  to  him,  and  he  was  assisted  in 
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his  calculations,  when  it  appeared  that  a  crow  was  worth  to  the 
farmer  very  nearly  £2  per  day.  At  this  rate  per  day,  Berkeley 
was  then  asked  the  yearly  value  of  the  hird,  which  turned  out  to 
he  £700.  He  had  before  said  that  fifty  would  be  a  low  average 
for  the  number  of  crows  in  some  districts  upon  each  farm,  and 
the  last  problem  which  was  put  to  him  was,  What  was  the 
aggregate  value  per  year  to  the  farmer  of  his  proper  quota  of 
these  useful  birds  ?  This  evolved  the  most  startling  conclusion 
of  all,  for  it  appeared  that  the  farmer  was  a  gainer  of  £35,000 
from  his  fifty  crows.  Happy  man !  what  a  pity  he  cannot  pay 
his  rent  in  crows.  The  scene  altogether  was  most  amusing,  the 
rage  of  the  discomfited  Grantley  Berkeley  contrasting  well  with 
Bright' s  imperturbability. 

A  personal  friend  of  Bright,  who  used  to  reside  in  Rochdale 
many  years  ago,  has  related  to  us  an  anecdote  worthy  of  repeti- 
tion. "  I  remember,"  said  the  narrator,  "  asking  Mr.  Bright, 
on  his  return  from  one  of  his  lecturing  tours  with  Mr.  Cobden, 
whether,  seeing  that  they  met  with  so  much  opposition,  he 
really  thought  they  would  be  successful  at  last.  Mr.  Bright 
replied :  '  One  day  lately  I  was  going  along  the  road,  and  I  saw 
a  man  breaking  stones ;  he  was  hammering  away  at  a  very  large 
stone  with  a  hammer  that  had  a  long  handle  but  a  very  small 
head.  Well,  I  thought,  what  a  simpleton  this  man  is — why 
does  he  not  use  a  sledge-hammer  and  break  it  at  once  ?  How- 
ever, he  kept  knocking  and  knocking  for  some  time,  when  at 
last  the  stone  flew  in  pieces,  and  I  at  once  saw  that  if  we  kept 
persevering  in  our  attacks  the  Corn  Laws  will  go  just  as 
suddenly.' '  With  what  patience,  and  industry,  and  courage 
they  led  the  struggle  has  already  been  gleaned  from  these  pages, 
and  like  other  brave  men  they  at  length  found  all  things  round 
them  coming  to  their  help. 


CHAPTEK  XV 
THE  END  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS  APPROACHES 

WHILE  Conservative  statesmen  were  toying  with  the  question  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  which  they  felt  they  must  sooner  or  later  abolish, 
the  elements  themselves  had  pronounced  their  doom.  The  weather 
during  the  summer  months  of  1845  was  unfavourable  for  the 
growth  of  corn,  as  rain  fell  often,  and  the  beneficent  power  of 
the  sun  seldom  reached  the  grain.  When  it  became  known  that 
all  over  Europe  the  harvest  would  be  below  the  average  there  was 
consternation,  and  lamentations  were  frequently  heard  in  the 
streets  as  well  as  at  public  meetings.  The  potato  crop  in  Ire- 
land was  also  a  failure,  and  famine  with  its  sharp  and  meagre 
face  of  skin  and  bone  threatened  the  homes  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  The  League  at  once  set  vigorously  to  work,  and 
decided  to  raise  funds  amounting  to  £250,000. 

The  Cabinet  at  last  saw  the  serious  position  of  affairs,  and  as 
many  as  five  meetings  a  week  were  held  to  consider  the  distress 
and  the  disasters  which  had  fallen  upon  the  country.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  knew  that  it  was  not  a  time  for  half  measures,  and 
he  was  favourable  to  the  opening  of  the  ports  by  an  Order  in 
Council.  At  the  same  time  he  was  conscious  that  ultimately  a 
measure  would  have  to  be  brought  in  for  the  permanent  abolition 
of  the  protective  duties.  The  opposition  to  his  suggestions  in 
the  Cabinet  was  too  strong,  and  at  first  the  meetings  terminated 
without  any  result.  Parliament  was  not  called  together,  but 
again  prorogued.  On  the  22nd  of  November,  1845,  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  a  letter  from  Edinburgh  to  his  constituents — 
the  electors  of  the  City  of  London — spoke  out  on  the  subject, 
and  this  letter  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  Cabinet,  and 
brought  many  of  them  round  to  the  views  entertained  by  Sir  R. 
Peel,  but  the  Premier  thought  the  wisest  course  for  him  to 
pursue  was  to  resign,  and  on  the  5th  of  December  he  did  so. 
Lord  John  Russell  was  accordingly  invited  by  Her  Majesty  to 
form  a  Cabinet,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  and  his  friends  promised  to  give 
their  support  to  any  reasonable  measure,  but  Lord  John  Russell 
was  not  able  to  persuade  Lord  Grey  to  enter  the  administration 
with  Lord  Palmerston  as  Foreign  Minister  and,  as  there  were  other 
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obstacles,  Lord  J.  Russell  on  the  29th  of  December  announced 
to  Her  Majesty  that  he  was  not  able  to  form  a  Cabinet.  Sir  R. 
Peel  was  again  invited  to  resume  office,  and  he  consented, 
although  he  was  fully  aware  that  about  200  members  of  his  own 
party  would  vote  against  him  on  the  question  of  abolishing  the 
protective  duties,  and  that  he  could  only  rely  upon  90  Con- 
servatives and  180  Whigs  and  Radicals.  Before  he  brought 
the  measure  matured  into  Parliament,  Lord  Stanley  retired  from 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  filled 
the  vacancy. 

On  the  28th  of  November  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  resident  in  Manchester  and 
neighbourhood  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  and  on  no 
former  occasion  was  so  much  anxiety  displayed  to  hear  the  course 
to  be  adopted  under  the  unusual  circumstances  in  which  food  and 
employment  were  placed.  Eight  thousand  persons  crowded  the 
hall,  and  multitudes  remained  outside  unable  to  gain  admission. 
On  the  platform  were  the  representatives  of  an  amount  of  wealth 
and  capital  such  as  had  never  before  been  collected  in  one 
assembly  in  the  North  of  England.  George  Wilson  presided. 
Cobden  was  the  first  speaker ;  Henry  Ashworth,  of  Turton,  near 
Bolton,  followed,  and  Bright  next  addressed  the  gathering,  and 
in  his  speech  he  said  : — 

11 1  have  often  tried  to  picture  to  myself  what  famine  is,  but  the  human  mind 
is  not  capable  of  drawing  any  form,  any  scene,  that  will  realise  the  horrors 
which  are  included  in  that  term.  The  men  who  made  the  Corn  Law  are  totally 
ignorant  of  what  it  means.  The  agricultural  labourers  know  something  of  it  in 
some  counties — the  worst-farmed  counties  in  the  kingdom — and  there  are  some 
hand-loom  weavers  in  Lancashire  who  know  what  it  is.  I  saw  the  other  night, 
late  at  night,  a  light  in  a  cottage  window,  and  heard  the  loom  busy  at  work,  the 
shuttle  flying  rapidly.  It  ought  to  have  a  cheerful  sound,  and  naturally  it 
has  a  cheerful  sound,  but  when  it  is  at  work  near  midnight,  when  there  is  care 
upon  the  brow  of  the  workman  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  secure  that  which  will 
maintain  his  wife  and  his  children,  then  there  is  a  foretaste  of  that  which  is  meant 
by  the  word  '  famine.'  (Hear,  hear.)  Oh,  if  these  men  who  made  the  Corn  Law, 
if  these  men  who  step  in  between  the  Creator  and  His  creatures,  could  for  only 
one  short  twelvemonth — I  would  inflict  upon  them  no  harder  punishment  for  all 
their  guilt — if  they  for  one  single  twelvemonth  might  sit  at  the  loom  and  throw 
the  shuttle  (cheers).  I  will  not  ask  that  they  should  have  the  rest  of  the  evils; 
I  will  not  ask  that  they  should  be  torn  by  the  harrowing  feelings  which  must 
exist  when  a  beloved  wife  and  helpless  children  are  suffering  the  horrors  which 
this  Corn  Law  has  inflicted  upon  millions.  (Renewed  cheering.)  .  .  .  From  all 
I  have  been  able  to  see  and  read  of  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  whatever  his  faults  may  be  as  a  statesman,  he  does  hope  that  future  times 
shall  speak  of  him  as  a  man  who  did  some  good  to  the  country  over  which  he  was 
called  to  rule.  He  has  stated  that  he  does  look  to  the  time  when  his  name  is  to 
be  read  amongst  those  who  are  not  wholly  to  be  despised  by  posterity.  Then  is 
there  in  the  whole  range  of  politics,  of  legislative  acting,  any  single  question  upon 
which  he  could  base  so  great  a  name  as  on  this  ?  Is  there  any  principle  so  worthy 
of  the  highest  statesmanship  and  the  purest  patriotism  ?  " 

A  banquet  was  given  in  honour  of  Villiers,  the  representative 
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of  Wolverharapton,  in  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  the  18th 
of  November.  Upwards  of  600  gentlemen  were  present,  and 
hundreds  were  not  ahle  to  get  admittance.  Mr.  Henry  Smith, 
the  Mayor,  presided,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  said : — 

"  Why  had  they  assembled  on  that  occasion  to  do  honour  to  Mr.  "Villiers  ?  It 
was  because  they  had  seen  in  the  conduct  of  that  gentleman  since  the  commence- 
ment of  his  political  life  everything  to  admire ;  that  they  had  witnessed  his 
untiring  advocacy  of  those  principles  in  which  they  most  concurred ;  and  because 
they  all  admired  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  had  advocated  the  principles 
of  commercial  freedom."  (Cheers.) 

Bright  and  Cobden  spoke  at  a  meeting  in  the  Court  House, 
Burnley,  on  the  17th  of  November,  to  2,000  people. 

They  were  next  in  the  Cutlers'  Hall,  Sheffield,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  and  a  large  audience  listened  to  them. 

In  two  days  they  were  again  at  Preston,  and  held  a  meeting 
in  the  Corn  Exchange.  Hundreds  of  persons  were  unable  to  be 
present  in  consequence  of  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  room, 
but  accommodation  was  found  for  900  persons. 

"  On  the  previous  night,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  I  made  inquiry  at  Blackburn,  and 
was  told  by  one  person  that  whereas  six  months  ago  he  got  eight  pounds  of 
bread  for  one  shilling  he  now  gets  only  five  pounds  and  a  quarter,  and  the  quality 
is  not  so  good,  for  the  wheat  this  harvest  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  Com 
Law  prevents  good  qualities  from  coming  in  to  be  mixed  witn  it.  The  same 
person  told  me  that  240  pounds  of  meal,  worth  28s.  6d.  or  29s.  six  months  ago,  are 
worth  42s.  6d.  now.  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  of  use  making  any 
argument  after  such  a  statement.  .  .  .  During  my  eighteen  years'  connec- 
tion with  the  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire  I  have  never  known  a  reverse  so 
sudden,  and  sad,  and  universal,  as  has  taken  place  within  the  last  six  weeks.  I 
believe  there  never  was  anything  like  it  before — certainly  nothing  like  it  since 
the  peace.  There  is  no  cause  for  this,  I  believe,  but  that  which  we  have  assigned, 
viz.,  a  partial  failure  of  the  harvest  and  a  very  serious  and  almost  universal 
failure  of  the  potato  crop." 

The  two  eminent  members  of  the  League  were  in  the  Shire 
Hall,  Gloucester,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  December,  addressing 
2,000  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Mayor  was  in  the  chair.  From 
Gloucester  they  went  to  Stroud,  and  on  the  3rd  of  December 
they  spoke  to  1,600  persons,  who  had  assembled  to  hear  them 
in  the  large  Subscription  Room  of  the  town.  The  following 
evening  they  addressed  a  meeting  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Wake- 
field,  and  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  passed  off  with  spirit  and 
unanimity. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  December  Bright  and  Cobden 
were  received  enthusiastically  by  2,000  persons  assembled  in  the 
Banqueting  Hall  of  Bath.  Mr.  Samuel  Bachelor,  the  Mayor, 
occupied  the  chair.  Cobden  and  Bright  addressed  the  gathering. 

They  proceeded  to  Bristol.  A  meeting  was  held  in  a 
largo  public  room  in  Broadmead.  1,100  of  the  inhabitants  were 
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present,  and  hundreds  of  others  were  unahle  to  gain  admittance 
on  account  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  room.  A  sovereign 
premium  was  offered  for  the  tickets,  so  anxious  were  the 
residents  to  see  and  hear  the  great  Free  Trade  apostles.  Earl 
Ducie  presided.  Next  morning  they  went  on  to  Wootton- 
under-Edge,  and  a  large  audience  assembled  to  listen  to  their 
speeches. 

They  were  back  again  in  Manchester  on  the  10th  of 
December  at  a  meeting  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall.  The  greatest 
excitement  had  prevailed  for  several  days  previously  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  get  tickets  of  admission,  and  many  persons  came 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles  to  be  present.  The  hall  was  crowded, 
hundreds  of  persons  not  being  able  to  gain  admittance.  Mr. 
George  Wilson  was  the  chairman,  and  in  opening  the  meeting 
he  said  : — 

"  From  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  the  cry  has  been  ringing  in  the 
ears  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  '  Open  the  ports,  and  let  the  corn  in  free ! ' 
(Cheers.)  Coincident  with  these  meetings,  our  friends,  Messrs.  Cobden  and 
Bright,  have  been  conducting  the  attacks  of  the  League  upon  the  counties. 
(Cheers.)  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  list  of  the  meetings  these  patriotic  gentlemen 
have  attended  since  we  last  assembled  together  in  this  Hall,  and  I  will  read  it — 
Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Burnley,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Pres- 
ton, Wakefield,  Gloucester,  Stroud,  Bristol,  Bath,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
Wootton-under-Edge — in  all,  sixteen  meetings."  (Loud  cheers.) 

Milner  Gibson  was  the  next  to  address  the  meeting,  and  he 
stated : — 

"  Unquestionably  no  public  movement  has  ever  made  such  rapid  advances  as 
the  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  none  has  been  led  with 
greater  intelligence  than  this  movement  by  our  excellent  friends,  Mr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright."  (Loud  cheers.) 

A  large  number  of  persons  called  for  "  Cobden,"  and  at 
length  the  distinguished  member  for  Stockport  came  forward  and 
addressed  the  meeting : — 

"  Within  the  last  nine  days  my  honourable  friend.  Mr.  Bright,  and  I  have 
addressed  seven  meetings.  We  have  been  in  the  cathedral  city  of  Bath  and  the 
mountains  of  Derbyshire.  We  have  been  in  Gloucestershire.  Wherever  we 
have  gone  there  is  the  same  unanimous  feeling  that  we  find  amongst  our  tall 
chimneys  in  Lancashire.  (Cheers.)  Everywhere  the  only  complaint  is,  there  is 
no  place  large  enough  to  receive  the  Free  Traders."  (Cheers.) 

On  the  19th  December  a  meeting  was  held  in  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  and  from  floor  to  roof  it  was  a  living  human  pile. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  appeared  on  the  stage 
the  entire  audience  cheered  lustily.  The  Right  Hon.  C.  P. 
Villiers  was  the  chairman.  Cobden  first  addressed  the  meeting. 
Bright  was  the  next,  and  he  said  : — 
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"Within  the  last  fifty  years  trade  has  done  much  for  the  people  of  England. 
Our  population  has  greatly  increased.  Our  villages  have  become  towns,  and  our 
small  towns  large  cities.  The  contemned  class  of  manufacturers  and  traders  have 
assumed  another  and  very  different  position,  and  the  great  proprietors  of  the  soil 
now  find  that  there  are  other  men  and  interests  to  be  consulted  in  this  kingdom 
besides  those  of  whom  they  have  taken  such  great  care  through  the  legislation 
which  they  have  managed.  In  the  varying  fortunes  of  this  contest  we  have  pre- 
viously seen  one  somewhat  feeble  and  attenuated  administration  overthrown,  and 
now  we  see  another,  which  every  man  thought  powerful  and  robust,  prostrate  in 
the  dust.  (Cheers.)  .  .  .  Since  the  time  when  we  first  came  to  London  to  ask 
the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  two  millions  of 
human  beings  have  been  added  to  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  table  is  here  as  before ;  the  food  is  spread  in  about  the  same  quantity 
as  before ;  but  two  millions  of  fresh  guests  have  arrived,  and  the  circumstance 
makes  the  question  a  serious  one,  both  for  the  Government  and  for  us.  Those  two 
millions  are  so  many  arguments  for  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League — so  many  emphatic 
condemnations  of  the  policy  of  this  iniquitous  law.  Why,  I  see  them  now  in  my 
mind's  eye  ranged  before  me,  old  men  and  young  children,  all  looking  to  the 
Government  for  bread ;  some  endeavouring  to  resist  the  stroke  of  famine,  clamorous 
and  turbulent,  but  still  arguing  with  us ;  others  dying  mute  and  uncomplaining. 
Multitudes  have  died  of  hunger  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  we  first  asked  the 
Government  to  repeal  the  Corn  Law ;  and  although  the  great  and  the  powerful  may 
not  regard  those  who  suffer  mutely  and  die  in  silence,  yet  the  recording  angel  will 
note  down  their  patient  entrance  and  the  heavy  guilt  of  those  by  whom  they  have 
been  sacrificed.  (Cheers.)"A  .  .  We  have  had  landlord  rule  longer,  far  longer, 
than  the  life  of  the  oldesfc^fian  in  this  vast  assembly,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  look 
at  the  results  of  that  rule,  and  then  decide  whether  it  be  not  necessary  to  interpose 
some  check  on  the  extravagance  of  such  legislation.  They  have  unlimited  sway  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  provinces.  Abroad  the  history  of  our  country  is  the  history 
of  war  and  rapine :  at  home,  of  debt,  taxes,  and  rapine  too.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  all 
the  great  contests  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  we  have  found  that  this  ruling 
class  have  taken  all  the  honours,  while  the  people  have  taken  all  the  scars.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers.)  No  sooner  was  the  country  freed  from  the  horrible  contest 
which  was  so  long  carried  on  with  the  Powers  of  Europe,  than  this  law,  by  their 
partial  legislation,  was  enacted — far  more  hostile  to  British  interests  than  any  com- 
bination of  foreign  Powers  has  ever  proved.  (Cheers.)  We  find  them  legislating 
corruptly ;  going  to  the  table  of  each  House  of  Parliament,  and  making  oath  that 
in  their  legislation  they  would  altogether  discard  all  private  ends  and  partial 
affections,  and  the  very  same  day,  it  may  be,  sitting  down  to  make  a  law  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  from  all  the  consumers  of  food  a  higher  price  than  it  is  worth, 
that  that  extra  price  may  be  placed  in  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors  of  land,  they 
themselves  being  the  very  men  by  whom  this  infamous  law  was  made.  (Cheers.) 
.  .  .  Now  centuries  ago  the  people  of  this  country  were  engaged  in  a  fearful 
conflict  with  the  crown.  A  despotic  and  treacherous  monarch  assumed  to  himself 
the  right  to  levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  and  the  people.  That 
assumption  was  resisted.  This  fair  land  became  a  battle-field,  the  kingdom  was 
convulsed,  and  an  ancient  throne  overturned.  Well,  if  our  forefathers  200  years 
ago  resisted  the  attempt — if  they  refused  to  be  the  bondsmen  of  a  king,  shall  we  be 
the  born  thralls  of  an  aristocracy  like  ours  ?  (Loud  cheers,  and  shouts  of  '  No,  no, 
no.')  Shall  we  who  struck  the  lion  down,  shall  we  pay  the  wolf  homage  ?  or  shall 
we  not,  by  a  manly  and  united  expression  of  public  opinion,  at  once,  and  for  ever, 
put  an  end  to  this  giant  wrong  ?  (Loud  cheers.) 

A  meeting  of  merchants,  bankers,  manufacturers,  traders, 
and  others  was  held  at  the  Manchester  Town  Hall,  on  the  23rd 
of  December,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  aiding  the  operations 
of  the  National  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  Mr.  Robert  Hyde  Greg 
was  the  chairman.  Upwards  of  £60,000  were  subscribed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  Twenty-three  firms  gave  £1,000  each, 
and  amongst  the  number  was  the  firm  "  Messrs.  John  Bright  and 
Brothers." 
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On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  January,  1846,  a  remarkable 
meeting  was  held  at  Goatacre,  a  village  six  miles  from  the  town 
of  Wootton-Basset,  Wiltshire.  The  population  of  Goatacre  at 
that  time  scarcely  exceeded  200,  and  consisted  nearly  altogether 
of  agricultural  labourers.  Similar  villages  or  hamlets  surrounded 
it  at  various  distances.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  had 
suffered  severely  by  the  action  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  some  time 
previously  they  formed  a  "  Reform  Society,"  and  decided  to  hold 
a  meeting  in  a  tent,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  January,  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  the  Queen  for  the  total  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Law.  However,  to  provide  a  tent  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  inhabitants  was  beyond  the  combined  contributions  of 
these  poor  people,  therefore  they  were  compelled  to  assemble 
together  in  the  cross  road  of  the  village,  and  to  endure  the 
inclemency  of  the  winter  night  while  they  talked  over  their 
common  sufferings.  A  hurdle  supported  by  four  stakes,  driven 
into  the  ground  beneath  a  hedge  on  the  road-side,  formed  a 
narrow  and  unsteady  platform,  capable  of  supporting  only  the 
chairman  and  one  speaker  at  a  time.  Below  this  rustic  erection 
were  placed  a  small  deal  table  and  some  rush-seated  chairs, 
borrowed  from  a  neighbouring  cottage,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  reporters.  Four  or  five  candles,  some  in  lanterns  and  others 
sheltered  from  the  wind  by  the  hands  that  held  them,  threw  a 
dim  and  flickering  light  upon  the  groups  on  this  spot,  around 
which  were  gathered  nearly  one  thousand  of  the  peasantry  of 
Wiltshire,  some  of  them  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children, 
who,  thus  collected,  presented  a  wild  and  painful  appearance. 
In  the  shadows  of  the  night  the  distinctive  garb  of  their  class 
was  everywhere  discernible,  but  when  the  flitting  clouds  per- 
mitted the  moon  to  shine  brightly  on  their  faces,  in  them  might 
be  seen  written,  in  strong  and  unmistakeable  lines,  anxiety,  sup- 
plication, want,  hunger,  ever  responsive  in  expression  to  the 
sentiments  and  statements  delivered  by  the  speakers,  who  merely 
described  in  plain,  unvarnished  language  the  miseries  of  their 
rural  auditors. 

David  Kell,  a  man  of  rather  advanced  age,  was  finally  called 
upon  to  preside,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  only  six  shillings  a 
week  for  his  labour  to  keep  himself,  his  wife,  and  two  small 
children.  £6  10s.  a  year  he  paid  for  his  house  and  garden.  He 
asked  what  was  it  they  were  sent  into  the  world  for  ?  Was  it 
not  for  the  benefit  of  society  ?  Had  God  not  committed  to  them 
a  talent,  and  would  He  not  require  the  use  of  it  at  their  hands  ? 
He  had  looked  upon  His  people  in  Egypt,  had  seen  their  afflic- 
tions, and  had  raised  up  Moses  to  be  their  deliverer.  Again, 
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He  raised  up  Gideon  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Midianites ;  and  Cyrus  to  deliver  them  from  Babylon,  when  His 
people  were  in  captivity  ;  and  to  come  nearer  to  their  own  time, 
He  raised  up  Oliver  Cromwell  and  many  others  to  do  what  was 
to  be  done.  And  to-day,  had  they  not  a  Cobden,  a  Bright,  and 
a  Radnor  ? 

William  Burchell  next  climbed  on  to  the  Imrdle  to  address 
the  gathering,  but  finding  a  difficulty  at  first  in  speaking,  one  of 
his  fellow-labourers  called  out :  "  Never  mind  about  a  word  or 
two ;  hungry  men  can  understand  what  you  mean."  The  remark 
was  re-echoed  by  many  voices.  He  said  that  those  who  were  in 
distress  should  come  forward  and  manfully  make  their  distress 
known ;  they  would  thus  show  the  necessity  for  Free  Trade, 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  only  remedy.  He  heard  that  in 
centuries  past  labouring  men  had  for  food,  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
beef,  pork,  and  beer ;  now  they  had  bad  potatoes  and  salt.  He 
was  often  thankful  that  the  streams  and  rivulets  were  so  boun- 
tifully spread  around  their  neighbourhood,  and  that  taxation 
could  not  be  written  on  their  bosoms.  He  was  past  forty  years 
of  age,  and  he  could  say  that  he  never  purchased  a  pound  of  good 
slaughtered  beef  fit  to  be  carried  into  the  market.  As  to  mutton, 
he  had  purchased  a  little  of  that,  but  never  as  much  as  would 
average  a  pound  a  year  in  the  forty  years.  He  knew  what  veal 
was,  but  he  had  never  had  any  at  all.  Several  other  labourers 
gave  similar  testimony,  and  the  proposal  to  petition  Her  Majesty 
was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  6th  of  January  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Corn 
Market,  St.  Nicholas  Square,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  6,000 
persons  assembled  there  to  welcome  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden, 
and  to  listen  to  their  speeches.  The  "  merrie  bells "  of  St. 
Nicholas  rang  out  joyfully  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 
Special  trains  were  run  from  the  neighbouring  towns  of  North 
and  South  Shields,  Sunderland,  and  Durham,  for  the  convenience 
of  persons  attending  the  meeting.  Sir  John  Fife  was  in  the 
chair. 

The  Liverpool  Amphitheatre  from  the  ground  floor  to  the 
very  roof  was  crowded  on  the  9th  of  January,  and  appeared 
instinct  with  life  and  animation.  Cobden,  Thompson,  and 
Bright  addressed  the  meeting. 

"At  this  moment  I  cannot  help  looking  back,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  to  the  period 
when  I  first  formed  one  of  a  deputation  from  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  to  visit  the 
town  and  port  of  Liverpool,  to  invite  its  large  and  enterprising  and  intelligent  popu- 
lation to  assist  us  in  the  great  contest  upon  which  we  were  then  entering.  I  recol- 
lect that  although  there  was  then  a  large  audience  to  greet  us,  yet  it  was  felt  by 
everybody  that  in  your  town,  amongst  many  very  influential  persona,  there  was  an 
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extreme  apathy  to  the  object  we  had  in  view.  We  have  proved,  however,  that  here, 
as  elsewhere,  by  persevering  labour,  by  honest  devotion  to  the  great  question,  and 
on  good  principle,  we  have  gradually  stimulated  our  friends  to  renewed  and  increased 
exertions,  and  have  diminished  to  a  very  large  extent  the  opposition  with  which  we 
were  met  by  those  who  did  not  coincide  with  us.  At  present  we  have,  I  believe, 
almost  the  whole  kingdom  iu  favour  of  the  principles  which  we  have  expounded." 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 

The  amount  subscribed  to  the  League  Fund  at  this  meeting 
was  £13,000. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  and  so  eager  were  the  people  to  gain  admission  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  seats  were  removed  from  the  platform  and 
the  body  of  the  hall  to  make  more  room,  and  yet  5,000  persons, 
it  was  reckoned,  had  to  be  shut  out.  As  soon  as  Bright,  Cobden, 
Fox,  and  George  Wilson  appeared  on  the  platform,  handkerchiefs 
and  hats  were  waved,  and  the  huzzas  were  lusty  and  grand.  Mr. 
G.  Wilson  was,  as  usual,  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Cobden  said : — 

"  I  believe  that  the  physical  gain  will  be  the  smallest  gain  to  humanity  from 
the  success  of  this  principle.  I  look  further;  I  see  in  the  Free  Trade  principle  that 
which  shall  act  on  the  moral  world  as  the  principle  of  gravitation  in  the  universe 
— drawing  men  together,  thrusting  aside  the  antagonism  of  race,  and  creed,  and 
language,  and  uniting  us  in  the  bonds  of  eternal  peace.  (Cheers.)  I  have  looked 
even  further.  I  have  speculated  and  probably  dreamt,  in  the  dim  future — aye,  a 
thousand  years  hence — I  have  speculated  on  what  the  effect  of  the  triumph  of  this 
principle  may  be.  I  believe  that  the  effect  will  be  to  change  the  face  of  the  world, 
so  as  to  introduce  a  system  of  government  entirely  distinct  from  that  whioh  now 
prevails.  I  believe  that  the  desire  and  the  motives  for  large  and  mighty  empires 
— for  gigantic  armies  and  great  navies — for  those  materials  which  are  used  for  the 
destruction  of  life  and  the  desolation  of  the  rewards  of  labour — will  die  away ;  I 
believe  that  such  things  will  cease  to  be  necessary  or  to  be  used,  when  man  becomes 
one  family,  and  freely  exchanges  the  fruits  of  his  labour  with  his  brother-man." 
(Cheers.) 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  exactly  what  our  constitution  is  made  of," 
remarked  Mr.  Bright  during  the  course  of  his  speech;  "whether  it  stands 
upon  a  point  or  a  pivot  so  nicely  balanced  that  it  may  be  easily  overturned ;  but 
I  have  no  idea  that  it  is  of  a  construction  so  fragile  that  it  will  be  overturned 
because  we  have  plenty  to  eat.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  .  .  .  Have  not  you  found 
that  whenever  they  (the  Protectionists)  have  been  the  nursing-fathers  of  trade  it 
has  not  answered :  the  child  of  Protection  has  always  been  a  starved  child  and 
decrepit,  and  has  never  attained  to  maturity  and  manhood.  (Cheers.)  .  .  .  We 
ask  for  what  is  very  simple.  We  say,  Surely  as  much  food  as  a  man  can  buy,  with 
as  much  wages  as  a  man  can  get,  for  as  much  work  as  a  man  can  do,  is  not  more 
than  the  natural,  inalienable  birthright  of  every  man  whom  God  has  created  with 
strength  to  labour  and  with  hands  to  work.  Now  that  is  the  question ;  that  is  the 
petition ;  that  is  the  simple  demand  which  now  arises  from  this  great  meeting, 
and  made  by  the  millions  who  are  represented  here."  (Cheers.) 


CHAPTER  XVI 
OVERTHROW  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS 

THE  session  of  Parliament  of  1846  opened  on  the  22nd  of 
January,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  Free  Trade.  Her  Majesty,  in  her  speech,  which  was  de- 
livered in  person,  shadowed  forth  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  crowded,  and  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  rose  the  full  gaze  and  attention  of  all  were  directed  to  him. 
Early  in  his  speech  he  admitted  that  on  the  question  of  the 
Corn  Laws  his  opinions  had  undergone  a  complete  change. 
This  announcement  was  received  with  triumphant  cheering  from 
the  opposition  benches,  but  with  silence  from  his  own.  The 
Prime  Minister  then  proceeded  to  show  that  all  the  grounds  on 
which  "  Protection  to  native  industry  "  was  advocated,  had  been 
proved  to  be  wholly  untenable,  and  he  concluded  his  speech 
with  a  reference  to  his  continued  tenure  of  office  : — 

"  I  am  ready  to  incur  its  responsibilities,  to  bear  its  sacrifices,  to  confront  its 
honourable  perils ;  but  I  will  not  retain  it  with  mutilated  power  and  shackled 
authority.  (Cheers.)  I  will  not  stand  at  the  helm  during  the  tempestuous  night, 
if  the  helm  is  not  allowed  freely  to  traverse.  I  will  not  undertake  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  vessel  by  observations  taken  in  the  year  1842.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  will 
reserve  to  myself  the  unfettered  power  of  judging  what  will  be  for  the  public 
interest.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  the  Minister  of  England ;  but  while  I  am  Minister 
of  England  I  will  hold  office  by  no  servile  tenure  (loud  cheers).  I  will  hold  office 
unshackled  by  any  other  obligation  than  that  of  consulting  the  public  interests 
and  providing  for  the  public  safety."  (Great  cheering.) 

On  the  27th  of  January  the  Strangers'  Gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  crowded,  and  the  passages  and  the  streets  to 
the  House  were  hardly  passable.  There  were  not  less  than  400 
members  of  Parliament  in  their  seats,  and  the  seats  below  the 
bar  were  filled  with  peers  and  other  distinguished  visitors. 
Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Earl  of  Jersey 
were  present.  Sir  Robert  Peel  unfolded  the  ministerial  plan  of 
Free  Trade.  Its  chief  characteristic  was  the  elaborate  attempt 
at  equalisation.  It  embraced  every  class,  and  touched  every 
article.  The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  9th  of  February,  and 
was  continued  on  the  10th,  llth,  12th,  18th,  and  16th.  On  the 
last  date  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  about  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock 
and  spoke  till  one  o'clock,  delivering  a  most  powerful  and 
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earnest  speech  with  remarkable  grace,  which  seemed  to  entrance 
his  auditors. 

"  These  sad  times  may  recur,"  said  Sir  R.  Peel.  "  The  years  of  plenteousness 
may  have  ended  and  the  years  of  dearth  may  have  come ;  and  again  you  may 
have  to  offer  the  unavailing  expressions  of  sympathy,  and  the  urgent  exhorta- 
tions to  patient  resignation.  Commune  with  your  own  hearts  and  answer  me 
this  question  :  Will  your  assurances  of  sympathy  he  less  consolatory,  will  your 
exhortations  to  patience  be  less  impressive,  if,  with  your  willing  consent,  the 
Corn  Law  shall  nave  then  ceased  to  exist  ?  Will  it  be  no  satisfaction  to  you  to 
reflect  that  by  your  own  act  you  have  been  relieved  of  the  grievous  responsibility 
of  regulating  the  supply  of  food?  (Cheers.)  Will  you  not  then  cherish  with 
delight  the  reflection  that,  in  this  the  present  hour  of  comparative  prosperity, 
yielding  to  no  clamour,  impelled  by  no  fear — except,  indeed,  that  provident  fear 
which  is  the  mother  of  safety — you  had  anticipated  the  evil  day,  and  long  before 
its  advent  had  trampled  on  every  impediment  to  the  free  circulation  of  the 
Creator's  bounty  ?  (Cheers.)  When  you  are  again  exhorting  a  suffering  people 
to  fortitude  under  their  privations,  when  you  are  telling  them,  '  These  are  the 
chastenings  of  an  allwise  and  merciful  Providence,  sent  for  some  inscrutable  but 
just  and  beneficent  purpose — it  may  be,  to  humble  our  pride,  or  to  punish  our 
unfaithfulness,  or  to  impress  us  with  the  sense  of  our  own  nothingness  and 
dependence  on  His  mercy ' ;  when  you  are  thus  addressing  your  fellow-subjects, 
and  encouraging  them  to  bear  without  repining  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
may  God  grant  that  by  your  decision  of  this  night  you  may  have  laid  in  store  for 
yourselves  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  such  calamities  are,  in  truth,  the 
dispensation  of  Providence — that  they  nave  not  been  caused,  they  have  not  been 
aggravated,  by  laws  of  man  restricting,  in  the  hour  of  scarcity,  the  supply  of  food." 
(Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.) 

The  following  evening,  the  17th  of  February,  the  debate  was 
resumed,  and  its  great  feature  was  that  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  League  broke  silence,  and  descended  among  the 
rhetorical  gladiators  of  the  Commons.  At  this  time  Cobden  was 
seriously  ill  through  over-exhaustion  and  a  severe  cold,  which 
brought  on  nervous  pains  in  the  side  of  the  head  and  terminated 
in  an  abscess.  Bright  was  therefore  selected  by  the  Free  Traders 
to  express  their  intentions.  In  one  journal  the  scene  was  thus 
described  : — "  The  singularity  of  his  position  as  he  rose  to 
address  the  (miscalled)  Oppositionists  and  Ministerialists,  seemed 
to  animate  him  to  an  unwonted  pitch  of  rhetorical  excellence  ; 
his  periods  were,  as  usual,  adroitly  and  elegantly  turned ;  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  they  alternately  glittered  with  satire  and 
burnt  with  energy,  and  thrilled  with  a  tone  even  occasionally 
pathetic.  Nor  was  there  anything  forced  or  conventional  in  his 
speech  ;  he  became  effective  without  apparent  labour,  and  never 
appeared  to  strive  for  the  attention  of  his  auditors.  And,  indeed, 
this  very  aspect  of  being  spontaneous  and  unaffected  lent  to  each 
opinion  its  principal  interest.  There  is  something  absolutely 
noble,  there  is  something  admirable,  there  is  something  great  in 
the  pure  and  generous  eloquence  with  which  the  hon.  member 
eulogised  his  former  antagonist,  the  courageous,  the  large- 
spirited,  and  now  popular  Sir  Robert  Peel." 

Referring  to  the  Protectionists,  Bright  said : — 
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"  All  the  newspapers  which  have  the  widest  circulation  are  almost  without 
exception  in  favour  of  the  Government  proposal.  The  public  laugh  at  your 
predictions,  and  you  yourselves  disbelieve  them.  We  have  heard  of  men  going 
merrily  to  battle ;  there  is  the  chance  of  escape,  and  the  hope  of  such  renown  as 
successful  battle  gives ;  we  have  even  heard  of  some  reckless  and  daring  criminals 
who  have  joked  upon  the  scaffold;  but  never  have  we  seen  men  sliding  into  the 
unfathomable  abyss  of  ruin  with  faces  so  jovial  and  complacent  as  those  of  the 
honourable  Protectionists  opposite.  (Loud  laughter  from  both  sides.)  You  say 
the  right  hon.  baronet  is  a  traitor.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  attempt  his  defence 
after  the  speech  he  delivered  last  night — (loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition) — a 
speech  I  will  venture  to  say  more  powerful  and  more  to  be  admired  than  any 
speech  which  has  been  delivered  in  this  House  within  the  memory  of  any  member 
of  it.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  I  watched  the  right  hon.  baronet  as  he  went 
home  last  night,  and  for  the  first  time  I  envied  his  feelings.  (Cheers.)  That 
speech  has  been  circulated  by  scores  of  thousands  throughout  this  kingdom  and 
is  speeding  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  wherever  there  is  a  man  who  loves 
justice,  and  wherever  there  is  a  suffering  creature  whom  you  have  trampled 
under  foot,  that  speech  will  give  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  one  and  hope  to  the  heart 
of  the  other.  (Loud  cheers.  At  these  words  Sir  E.  Peel  was  moved,  and  the 
tears  rose  to  his  eyes.)  You  chose  the  right  hon.  baronet — why  ?  because  he  was 
the  ablest  man  of  the  party.  You  always  said  so,  and  you  will  not  deny  it  now. 
Why  was  he  the  ablest  ?  Because  he  had  great  experience,  profound  attainments, 
and,  as  you  have  always  said,  an  honest  regard  for  the  good  of  the  country.  You 
placed  him  in  office.  When  a  man  is  in  office  he  is  not  the  same  man  that  he  is 
when  in  opposition.  (Laughter.)  The  present  generation,  or  posterity,  does  not 
deal  as  mildly  with  men  in  government  as  with  those  in  opposition.  There  are 
such  things  as  responsibilities  of  office.  (Cheers.)  Look  at  the  population  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  ask  yourselves  whether,  with  all  your  valour, 
although  you  talk  of  raising  the  standard  of  Protection,  and  cry  '  Down  with  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,'  there  are  not  men  in  your  ranks — and  I  defy  them — who 
will  take  the  bench  (the  Treasury)  pledged  to  a  maintenance  of  this  law? 
(Cheers.)  The  right  hon.  baronet  took  the  only  honourable  course.  He  resigned. 
He  told  you  by  that  act,  '  I  can't  any  longer  do  what  you  want — I  can't  defend 
your  cause.'  The  right  hon.  baronet,  no  longer  your  Minister,  came  back  the 
Minister  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  people,  and  not  the  advocate  of  a  class  who 
placed  him  at  their  head  for  their  own  special  and  private  objects." 

The  cheers  and  expressions  of  approval  which  resounded 
through  the  House  indicated  that  what  had  been  uttered  was 
just  the  opinion  of  the  majority  present. 

The  debate  was  continued  on  the  19th,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  20th  February,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  on  the  subject 
and  everybody  expected  a  treat;  the  hon.  gentleman  on  this 
occasion  dropped  his  style  of  invective,  and  made  a  plain 
speech. 

The  debate  was  again  adjourned  to  the  23rd  of  February, 
and  continued  on  the  24th,  26th,  and  27th.  Cobden,  on  the  last 
date,  addressed  the  House,  and  when  he  rose,  all  round  him, 
both  Ministers,  Free  Traders,  and  Protectionists,  set  up  a  hearty 
cheer,  as  if  to  mark  their  gratification  that  his  recent  illness  had 
not  prevented  him  from  showing  himself  at  the  close  of  the  scene 
of  the  Corn  Law  discussion.  This  grateful  tribute  over,  dead 
silence  ensued,  amid  which  Cobden  began  in  a  low  voice.  As 
he  went  on,  however,  he  gathered  strength  and  warmed  to  his 
subject.  He  stated  that  he  had  carefully  read  over  every  word 
of  the  debate,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  all  that  had  been  said 
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might  be  conveniently  distributed  under  two  heads.  The  first 
was  merely  the  invective  of  an  angry  party  against  the  chief 
whom  they  had  lost ;  the  second  treated  mainly  of  the  propriety 
of  appealing  to  the  country  before  legislating  on  this  measure, 
and  slightly  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  division  took  place  the  same  evening,  when  the  Govern- 
ment gained  a  majority  of  97.  The  House  then  resolved  itself 
pro  forma  into  committee.  The  examination  of  the  voting 
showed  that  the  strength  of  the  Protectionists  consisted  mainly 
in  pocket  boroughs  and  nomination  counties,  and  that  in  all 
large  constituencies  the  repealers  of  the  Corn  Laws  were  found 
to  predominate. 

On  the  2nd  of  March  the  House  went  again  into  committee, 

when  Bright  spoke  in  favour  of  immediate  abolition.    The  House 

sat  again  on  the  3rd  and  6th  of  March,  and  on  the  latter  date 

.the  amendments  which  had  been  proposed  and  which  threatened 

,   fixed  duties  and  fixed  miniature  sliding  scales  were  overthrown. 

'   The  debate  was  continued  on  the  9th,  10th,  13th,  16th,  17th, 

20th,  23rd,  24th,  26th,  and  27th  of  March.    The  Protectionists, 

chiefly  led  by  Disraeli,  Lord  Worcester,  Lord  George  Bentinck, 

and  Borthwick,  attempted  again  to  delay  the  progress  or  mutilate 

the  efficiency  of  the  Bill,  but  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  the 

second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  88  on  the  27th  of 

March.     Sir  Robert  Peel  on  this  occasion  nobly  observed  : — 

"  I  shall  carry  with  me  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that,  during  the  course  of 
my  official  career,  my  object  has  been  to  mitigate  monopoly,  to  increase  the 
demand  for  industry,  to  remove  the  restrictions  upon  commerce,  to  equalise  the 
burden  of  taxation,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  toil." 

Lord  Palmerston  closed  the  debate  in  a  skilful  speech. 
Formerly  he  used  to  refer  to  Cobden  as  "  the  hon.  member 
for  Stockport,"  and  to  Bright  as  "  the  hon.  member  for 
Durham  "  ;  but  he  now  said  that  the  change  of  opinion  and 
policy  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Law,  which  the  Government 
had  so  practically  exhibited,  was  to  be  traced,  not  so  much  to 
the  experience  of  the  last  three  years  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
debates  of  the  last  four  sessions,  and,  turning  round  to  Cobden, 
who  sat  behind  him,  "  to  the  exertions  of  my  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Stockport." 

The  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  measure  embarrassed  trade, 
as  all  commercial  transactions  had  for  a  long  period  been  sus- 
pended. The  staple  manufacture  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
was  almost  paralysed,  and  both  masters  and  men  were  driven 
nearly  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  delay  also  deranged  the  state 
of  the  corn  trade. 
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On  the  4th  of  May  the  debate  was  renewed,  and  continued  on 
the  5th,  8th,  llth,  12th,  and  15th  of  May.  On  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  at  half-past  four,  as  the  sun  rose  and  broad  daylight 
streamed  into  the  House,  the  division  took  place  on  the  third 
reading,  and  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  98.  Disraeli 
took  part  in  the  closing  scene,  contending  that  nothing  in  the 
condition  of  the  country — not  even  in  that  of  Ireland — -justified 
BO  great  a  change  as  the  one  proposed.  The  change  he  at- 
tributed to  the  effects  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League — the  cause 
of  it  must  be  traced  to  the  energy  and  eloquence  of  a  commercial 
federation,  which,  however,  was  more  remarkable  for  these 
qualities  than  for  knowledge  of  human  nature  or  of  political 
science.  He  next  proceeded  to  an  attack  upon  the  Premier, 
stating  that  Sir  R.  Peel  throughout  his  political  life  had  traded  on 
the  intelligence  of  others ;  that  his  career  was  a  great  appropria- 
tion clause ;  that  he  was  the  burglar  of  other  men's  intellects ; 
that  in  our  whole  history  there  was  no  statesman  who  had  com- 
mitted so  much  petty  larceny  on  so  great  a  scale.  True,  that 
Minister  avowed  that  he  was  not  humiliated  by  his  change  of 
policy.  Humiliation  was  a  matter  of  feeling,  depending  much 
on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  animal ;  but  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  did 
not  feel  humiliated,  his  country  ought.  He  had  bought  his 
party  on  the  cheapest  and  had  sold  it  on  the  dearest  terms. 
Lord  John  Russell  pointed  out  that  Disraeli  was  much  happier 
in  invective  than  in  argument,  and  that  his  speech  had  little 
relation  to  the  Bill  before  them. 

Sir  R.  Peel  informed  the  House  that  he  foresaw  the  breaking 
up  of  political  ties  and  the  bitter  attacks  that  would  be  the 
consequence  of  the  change  in  his  policy  ;  but  the  smallest  of 
the  penalties  which  he  contemplated  was  the  continuance 
of  the  venomous  assaults  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  who  now  re- 
viewed his  whole  political  career,  and  charged  him  with  con- 
tinuous petty  larcenies,  had  been  willing  in  1841  and  1842  to 
unite  with  him  in  his  political  fortunes,  and  had  given  him  the 
strongest  proof  of  political  confidence. 

"  I  have  a  strong  belief,"  added  SirR.  Peel,  "  that  the  greatest  object  which  wo 
or  any  other  Government  can  contemplate  should  be  to  elevate  the  social  condition 
of  that  class  of  people  with  whom  we  are  brought  into  direct  relationship  by  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  (Cheers.)  I  wish  to  convince  them  that  our 
object  has  been  BO  to  apportion  taxation  that  we  shall  relieve  industry  and  labour 
from  any  undue  burden,  and  transfer  it  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  good 
to  those  who  are  better  enabled  to  bear  it.  I  look  to  the  present  peace  of  this 
country ;  I  look  to  the  absence  of  all  sedition — to  the  absence  of  any  commitment 
for  a  seditious  offence ;  I  look  to  the  calm  that  prevails  in  the  public  mind ;  I  look  to 
the  absence  of  all  disaffection ;  I  look  to  the  increased  and  growing  public  confidence 
on  account  of  the  course  you  have  taken  in  relieving  trade  from  restrictions  and 
industry  from  unjust  burdens ;  where  there  was  dissatisfaction,  I  see  contentment, 
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where  there  was  turbulence,  I  see  peace ;  where  there  was  disloyalty,  I  see  loyalty ; 
I  see  the  disposition  to  confide  in  you,  and  not  to  agitate  questions  that  are  at  the 
foundations  of  your  institutions.  Deprive  me  of  power  to-morrow ;  you  can  be 
neither  depriving  me  of  the  consciousness  that  I  have  exercised  the  powers  com- 
mitted to  me  from  no  corrupt  or  interested  motives  (loud  cheers),  nor  for  the 
gratification  of  ambition  or  any  personal  object.  (Cheers.)  But  I  have  laboured 
to  maintain  peace  abroad  consistently  with  national  honour  and  dignity — to  uphold 
every  public  right — to  increase  pubfic  confidence  in  the  justice  of  your  decisions, 
and,  by  the  means  of  equal  law,  to  dispense  with  all  coercive  powers,  relying  on  the 
attachment  and  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the  people."  (Protracted  cheering.) 

Mr.  Villiers's  speech  most  fitly  closed  this  debate. 

During  the  debates  Mr.  B.  Disraeli  and  Lord  G.  Bentinck 
charged  Sir  R.  Peel  with  urging  Lord  Liverpool  in  1825  to 
settle  the  Catholic  Question,  and  with  joining  in  1827  the 
persecution  unscrupulously  raised  against  Canning,  under  the 
pretence  that  he  was  about  to  undertake  the  settlement  of 
the  question.  The  charge  was  denied  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
"  Among  the  libellers  of  Mr.  Canning,"  retorted  an  editor  of  that 
day,  "  Mr.  Disraeli  stood  prominent  as  the  most  virulent  and 
the  most  vindictive.  The  grave  itself  afforded  no  shelter  from 
his  persevering  enmity. 

So  fierce  or  furious  was  his  hate 
It  passed  the  bounds  of  mortal  fate, 
And  died  not  with  the  dead.1 " 

The  quietude  of  the  country  in  the  midst  of  much  privation 
and  commercial  suffering  arose  from  the  confident  hope  of  the 
ministerial  measures,  and  great  interest  was  taken  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  25th  of 
May.  The  body  of  the  House  was  filled  with  a  greater  throng 
of  peers  than  had  been  there  since  the  days  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation and  the  Reform  Bill.  The  gallery  was  crowded,  and 
altogether  the  scene  was  exceedingly  animated,  evincing  the 
grave  importance  of  the  measure.  The  Earl  of  Ripon  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  Lord  Stanley  made  a  speech 
against  the  Bill,  which  was  a  brilliant  piece  of  declamation ; 
he  spoke  for  upwards  of  three  hours,  and  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  sustained  the  attention  of  the  House.  Lord  Gran- 
ville,  in  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  a 
neat  and  pointed  one,  advocated  Free  Trade  principles  ;  but  the 
most  philosophical  of  all  the  speeches  was  delivered  by  Earl 
Grey.  He  dispelled  the  visionary  prairies,  where  harvests  spring 
without  labour  and  corn  might  be  had  for  the  asking.  "  While 
it  expounded  the  past,  this  speech  illuminated  the  future.  It 
was  a  chart  that  laid  down  the  rocks  and  quicksands  to  be 
avoided,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed  out 

1  Each  beacon  light 
For  pilots  to  hold  course  aright."  " 
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At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May  the 
division  on  the  second  reading  took  place,  and  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  47. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  after  seven  years  of  popular  agitation, 
and  the  last  five  months  of  Parliament  conflict,  the  Bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and, 
strange  to  state,  the  same  night  Sir  R.  Peel  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  hy  a  majority  of  73  on  a  Coercion  Bill  for 
Ireland,  and  his  tenure  of  power  was  thus  brought  to  a  close. 
The  noble  baronet  saw  the  issue  from  the  beginning,  and 
was  aware  that  the  prosperity  of  his  country  could  be  pur- 
chased only  by  a  greater  amount  of  self-sacrifice  than  was  ever 
yet  required  of  any  Minister. 

After  the  division  a  large  number  of  Free  Traders  remained 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  and  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  passed 
hrough  to  the  cloak-room  he  was  greeted  with  several  rounds 
of  enthusiastic  cheers.  During  the  last  six  months  he  had  been 
"  the  butt  of  every  shaft  which  faction  could  aim,  disappoint- 
ment wing,  and  malignity  tip  with  poison,"  but  his  labours 
were  for  the  public  good,  and  he  held  his  position  firmly  until 
he  had  accomplished  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  On  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  June,  in  announcing  in  the  House  ol 
Commons  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet,  he  thus  concluded  his 
speech,  while  the  rows  of  squires  on  the  back  benches,  whose 
lungs  had  many  times  bellowed  defiance  to  the  modest  apostles, 
were  silent : — 

"  The  name  which  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  associated  with  the  success  of  those 
measures,  is  the  name  of  a  man  who,  acting  I  believe  from  pure  and  disinterested 
motives,  has  with  untiring  energy,  by  appeals  to  reason  (loud  cheers),  enforced 
their  necessity  with  an  eloquence  the  more  to  be  admired  because  it  was  unaffected 
and  unadorned  (cheers) ;  the  name  which  ought  to  be  associated  with  the  success 
of  these  measures  is  the  name  of  Richard  Cobden  (loud  and  protracted  cheering). 
Sir,  I  now  close  the  address  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  make  to  the  House,  thank- 
ing them  sincerely  for  the  favour  with  which  they  have  listened  to  me  in  performing 
this  last  act  of  my  official  career.  Within  a  few  hours,  probably,  the  power  which 
I  have  held  for  the  period  of  five  years  will  be  surrendered  into  tne  hands  of 
another — without  repining — I  can  say  without  complaint — with  a  more  lively 
recollection  of  the  support  and  confidence  I  have  received  than  of  the  opposition 
which  during  the  recent  period  I  met  with.  (Cheers.)  I  shall  leave  office,  I  fear, 
with  a  name  severely  censured  by  many  hon.  gentlemen,  who,  on  public  principle, 
deeply  regret  the  severance  of  party  ties — who  deeply  regret  the  severance,  not  from 
any  interested  or  personal  motives,  but  because  they  believe  fidelity  to  party 
engagements — the  existence  and  maintenance  of  a  great  party — to  constitute  a 
powerful  instrument  of  government ;  I  shall  surrender  power  severely  censured. 
I  fear  again,  by  many  hon.  gentlemen,  who,  from  no  interested  motive,  have  adhered 
to  the  principle  of  Protection  as  important  to  the  welfare  and  interest  of  the 
country  ;  I  shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every  monopolist — (loud  cheering  from 
the  Opposition) — who  from  less  honourable  motives  maintained  Protection  for  his 
own  individual  benefit  (continued  cheering),  but  it  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a 
name  sometimes  remembered  with  expressions  of  goodwill  in  those  places  which 
are  the  abodes  of  men  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by 
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the  sweat  of  their  brow — a  name  remembered  with  expressions  of  goodwill,  when 
they  shall  recreate  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the 
sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice!  " 

Both  sides  of  the  House  applauded,  and  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  leaving  the  House  of  Commons,  the  multitude  unbared 
their  heads  out  of  profound  respect  to  him  who  finally  assisted 
in  permanently  placing  on  the  keystone  that  completed  the 
arch  over  which  was  to  be  conveyed  cheap  bread  to  feed  the 
poor ;  and  this  was  the  first  step  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  grand 
vision  of  Christianity — the  coming  of  that  time  towards  which 
prophecy  points  and  faith  gazes — the  time  when  the  dividing 
walls  of  a  narrow  nationalism  shall  be  thrown  down,  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  at  heart  be  blended  into  one  great  and  free 
commonwealth. 


CHAPTER    XVII 
CELEBRATING  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

THERE  was  great  rejoicing  throughout  the  country  when  the 
Corn  Laws  were  abolished. 

During  the  seven  years'  campaign  Rochdale  had  played  an 
important  part,  and  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  supporters  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League ;  moreover,  it  was  the  first  to  cele- 
brate the  Free  Trade  victory,  and,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1846,  the 
celebration  took  place  amid  great  enthusiasm. 

In  the  evening,  a  meeting  of  Messrs.  Bright's  workpeople 
was  held  in  the  schoolroom  connected  with  the  mill ;  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright  occupied  the  chair.  Elihu  Burritt  and  John  Bright 
delivered  speeches. 

A  great  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  was  held  in  the  large  room  of  the  Manchester 
Town  Hall  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1846,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering what  course  the  League  should  take  now  that  the  Bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  received  the  Royal  assent. 
There  was  present  a  large  assemblage  of  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
victory.  George  Wilson  was  in  the  chair.  Cobden  moved, 
"  That  an  Act  of  Parliament  having  been  passed,  providing  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  February,  1849,  it  is  deemed 
expedient  to  suspend  the  active  operation  of  the  Anti- Corn-Law 
League."  In  seconding  the  resolution  Bright  said : — 

"  We  need  not  raise  a  monument  of  stone  or  brass,  or  of  any  other  durable 
material,  to  the  honour  of  this  League.  If  we  have  not  been  mistaken  for  the  seven 
years  which  we  have  worked ;  if  we  are  not  mistaken  now — and  I  think  I  may  say 
for  all  who  have  been  working  in  this  cause  that  we  do  not  believe  ourselves  to  be 
mistaken,  and  that  we  are  confirmed  in  our  convictions — we  shall  find  the  result 
of  the  measure  now  obtained  to  be  extended  freedom  to  all  classes  in  this  country — 
with  extended  freedom,  increased  security — an  increased  security  not  only  for 
property,  but  also  for  labour  and  for  the  rewards  and  enjoyments  which  are  pro- 
cured by  labour ;  and  I  trust — I  believe  (I  speak  conscientiously,  and  after  years 
of  consideration) — I  believe  that  we  have  overturned  the  great  obstacle  which  sat 
in  the  path  of  the  people  of  this  country — that  we  now  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  career.  And  if  we  have  the  spirit,  the  energy,  and  the  intelli- 
gence, and  the  great  and  noble  qualities  of  which  we  boast  ourselves,  and  which 
we  have  to  some  extent  seen  exhibited  in  the  working  of  this  League — if  we  still 
possess  those  qualities  and  still  bring  them  into  action,  I  know  not  any  height  to 
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which  this  nation  may  not  aspire ;  I  know  not  whether  we  may  not  in  all  good 
things,  as  we  have  often  done  in  all  bad  things,  lead  forward  all  other  nations  in 
the  same  career."  (Great  cheering.) 

Thirty  years  after  this  event,  Bright  beautifully  described 
the  blessings  which  flowed  from  it : — 

11  And  now,  Sir,  if  you  cast  your  eyes  over  the  globe,  what  is  it  you  see  ? 
Look  at  Canada,  look  at  the  United  States,  whether  on  the  Atlantic  Sea  or 
on  the  Pacific  slope ;  look  at  Chili,  look  at  the  Australian  colonies,  look  at 
the  great  and  rich  province  of  Bengal,  look  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
or  of  the  Baltic,  wherever  the  rain  falls,  wherever  the  sun  shines,  wherever 
there  are  markets  and  granaries  and  harvest  fields,  there  are  men  and  women 
everywhere  gathering  that  which  comes  to  this  country  for  the  sustenance 
of  her  people  (loud  applause) ;  and  our  fleets  traverse  every  sea  and  visit  every 
port,  and  bring  us  the  food  which  only  thirty  years  ago  the  laws  of  this  civilised 
and  Christian  country  denied  to  its  people.  (Cheers.)  You  find  it  in  Holy 
Writ,  '  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof.'  We  have  put  Holy 
Writ  into  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  since  then  of  that  fullness  every  man 
and  woman  and  little  child  in  this  country  may  freely  and  abundantly  par- 
take." (Cheers.) 

In  September,  1845,  Cobden  discovered  that  through  devot- 
ing so  much  of  his  time  to  public  affairs  his  business  had  been 
neglected  and  had  fallen  off  considerably.  His  most  intimate 
friends,  learning  the  position  of  his  affairs,  raised  a  voluntary 
contribution,  which  amounted  to  £76,759  14s.  Od.  The  in- 
habitants of  Rochdale  contributed  £314  8s.  9d.  towards  this 
sum.  In  acknowledging  the  munificent  contributions  Cobden 
stated : — 

"  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  circumstances  had 
determined  me  to  withdraw  from  public  life  and  to  devote  myself  for  some  time 
to  the  exclusive  care  of  my  private  affairs,  when  the  proposal  which  was 
unexpectedly  made  to  raise  a  fund  for  me  by  public  subscription,  and  the  generous 
response  with  which  it  was  met  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  induced  me 
to  abandon  my  determination.  Since  my  return  from  the  Continent  I  have,  by 
the  advice  of  my  friends,  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  risks  and  anxieties 
of  business.  By  this  arrangement  I  have  incurred  some  heavy  sacrifices ;  but 
through  your  liberality,  I  am  left  in  possession  of  an  ample  competence." 

The  noble  subscription  indicated  to  what  extent  Cobden's 
services  had  been  appreciated,  and  the  wish  that  he  should  still 
pursue  his  brilliant  career.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  he  had 
applied  that  arduous  energy  to  his  own  business  which  he 
devoted  to  public  affairs,  he  could  have  realised  a  handsome 
fortune.  However,  he  neglected  his  own  personal  interests  for 
the  public  welfare  when  he  was  scarcely  in  a  position  to  afford 
it.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  sincerity  and  generosity,  and 
his  reputation  was  spotless. 

A  deep  sense  of  gratitude  was  felt  by  the  nation  to  Bright 
for  his  arduous  exertions  and  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  a  few  friends  met  in  Rochdale, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1846,  to  devise  some  scheme  by  which  they 
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could  testify  to  their  approval  of  his  labours.  His  fellow-towns- 
men bore  testimony  "to  the  great  sacrifices  he  has  made — the 
unwearied  devotion  he  has  manifested — the  untiring  energy 
with  which  he  has  laboured  in  the  good  cause.  The  whole  country 
can  testify  to  the  powerful  influence  which,  during  a  protracted 
agitation  of  seven  years'  duration,  his  energy  and  eloquence 
have  exercised  upon  the  final  issue  of  the  contest." 

It  was  no  sooner  broached  in  Rochdale  than  the  praiseworthy 
object  was  warmly  approved  of  in  other  towns,  and  a  subscription 
was  easily  set  in  motion  and  £5,048  8s.  Id.  were  contributed 
by  8,647  subscribers,  and  the  towns  and  villages  which  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  committee  amounted  to  172. 

The  testimonial  took  the  form  of  a  library  of  1,200  volumes, 
the  selection  of  which  was  left  to  Bright  himself.  There  were 
amongst  them  many  of  the  brightest  gems  of  English  literature. 
History  and  biography  filled  the  bulk  of  the  space,  but  the 
place  of  honour  was  given  to  the  works  of  the  great  poets. 

The  books  were  placed  in  a  casket  worthy  of  them.  A  large 
oak  bookcase,  running  the  whole  length  of  one  side  of  the 
library  at  "One  Ash,"  formed  part  of  the  testimonial.  Its 
design  was  in  consonance  with  the  deed  to  signalise  which  it 
was  presented.  The  supports  between  the  large  glass  panels 
were  elaborately  carved  into  sheaves  of  corn,  figs,  grapes,  apples, 
and  pears,  while  surmounting  the  cornice  was  a  relief  showing 
a  vessel  homeward  bound,  and  on  the  quay  representations 
of  barrels  of  flour  and  bales  of  cotton.  "  Free  Trade  "  was  the 
burden  of  the  design.  Needless  to  say  the  bookcase  and  its 
contents  formed  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  library. 
Two  other  sides  of  the  room  were  also  occupied  with  bookcases, 
filled  with  miscellaneous  literature,  and  the  little  remaining 
space  was  devoted  to  portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  George 
Washington,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Joseph  Hume,  Charles  P. 
Villiers,  and  a  bust  of  Gladstone  in  mature  life.  His  cabinet 
was  placed  between  two  windows,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  lawn,  beyond  which,  through  the  encircling  trees,  was 
the  town  and  the  distant  hills. 

Here  it  was  that  Bright  when  at  home  delighted  to  spend 
most  of  his  time.  His  favourite  walk  was  on  the  terrace  in 
front  of  his  residence,  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  Rochdale 
in  the  valley  below,  with  its  forest  of  factory  chimneys. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  MONOPOLISTS'  EETALIATION  AND  ELECTION 
FOE  MANCHESTEB 

ON  the  29th  of  June  Sir  Robert  Peel  appeared  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  last  time  as  Minister,  and  Lord  John  Russell 
was  sent  for  by  Her  Majesty  and  consented  to  form  a  Cabinet. 
Earl  Grey  accepted  the  post  of  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  returned  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  agitation  in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  followed  upon 
the  heels  of  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  its  origin  was 
attributed  to  the  Protectionists,  who  it  was  alleged  wished  to 
retaliate  upon  the  Free  Traders.  It  was  certainly  an  unaccount- 
able paradox  that  noble  lords  and  gentlemen  should  come  from 
amongst  their  farm  labourers — who  in  those  days  had  barely  a 
change  of  clothing,  and  scarcely  enough  of  potatoes,  bacon,  and 
bread  to  eat,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  were  able  to  get  beef  or  mutton 
for  dinner — should  come  to  the  relief  of  the  factory  operatives, 
who  were  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better  lodged. 

In  a  speech  in  Birmingham  in  November,  1868,  alluding  to 
this  event,  Bright  said : — 

"I  think  I  ought  to  be  held,  politically  at  least,  to  be  a  person  of  almost 
stainless  character,  because  I  find  that  when  they  have  anything  to  say  to  the 
working  men  about  me  they  generally  go  back  to  rather  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  I  could  not  go  back  nearly  so  far  if  I  were  speaking  about  them. 
(Laughter.)  They  tell  the  working  men  of  Birmingham  that  I  was  one 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Factory  Act.  Well,  if  it  were  true  that  the  Factory 
Act  was  all  good,  and  that  the  opponents  of  it  were  all  wrong,  it  still  would 
not  be  wondered  at  that  I — who  was  myself  concerned  in  the  trade  which  was 
to  be  mainly  affected,  I  who  represented  the  great  city  of  Manchester — it  would 
not  be  wondered  at  so  much  if  I  took  in  some  degree  a  one-sided  view  of  the 
question.  I  do  not  pretend  to  infallibility,  but  this  is  a  fact  which  they  never 
care  to  tell  you — that  when  the  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
about  the  year  1845,  at  a  time  when  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country 
were  assailing  the  Corn  Laws  with  constantly  increasing  force  of  argument, 
it  was  thought  a  very  lucky  thing  that  a  Protectionist  Parliament  should  be  able 
to  assail  the  manufacturers  through  the  Factory  Bill.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  in  power,  on  the  first  great  vote  which  made  it  apparent  that  the  Bill  was 
going  to  pass,  the  whole  Protectionist  party,  joined  by  some  of  the  Whigs,  voted 
against  us,  and  against  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  the  Protectionist 
party  for  the  reason  I  said,  and  the  Whigs  for  a  reason  that  was  no  better — that 
they  might  join  some  of  Peel's  opponents  in  worrying  him.  And  now  you  will 
probably  be  surprised  to  hear — I  have  no  doubt  our  Conservative-Liberal- 
constitutional  candidate  will  be  surprised  to  learn — the  men  that,  I  believe  in 
that  very  year,  I  found  with  me  when  I  went  into  the  lobby  against  the  Factory 
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Bill.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  all  of  them,  I  speak  merely  from  memory,  and  I 
have  made  no  recent  reference  to  the  particulars,  but  I  believe  I  was  in  the  same 
lobby  with  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Chelmsford,  then  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  General  Peel,  with  Sir  J.  Packington,  and  many  other  leaders  of 
the  Conservative  party.  Perhaps  it  was  bad  company,  but  at  least  I  think  the 
supporters  of  those  gentlemen  now  ought  to  admit  that,  if  they  have  nothing 
since  then  to  lay  to  my  charge,  my  character  will  at  least  bear  comparison  with 
these  eminent  chiefs  of  their  party.  (Cheers.)  And  bear  in  mind,  too,  that 
the  great  party  which  on  that  occasion  voted  for  that  Bill,  voted  in  the  same 
session  of  Parliament  to  keep  your  loaf  small.  They  had  not  much  affection  for 
the  working  man  when  with  one  vote  they  diminished  the  size  of  his  loaf,  and 
with  another  vote  theylessened  the  number  of  hours  during  which  he  was 
permitted  to  earn  it.  Why,  as  to  short  time,  there  is  no  man  in  England  who 
has  ever  been  more  in  favour  of  short  time  work  than  I  have  been.  My  own 
hours  of  work  are  sometimes  far  too  long,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  true  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  but  I  believe  that  if  the  Government 
of  England  had  been  in  past  times  prudent,  economical  and  just,  and  even  if 
it  were  to  become  so  now,  every  man  in  England  might  have  his  daily  labour 
lessened  by  not  less  than  two  hours  without  the  slightest  diminution  of  his 
comforts." 

Advocates  went  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
urging  the  people  to  agitate  for  "  Less  work  and  more  wages  "  ; 
but  this  was  no  party  measure,  for  it  was  supported  and  opposed 
by  members  of  both  parties.  However,  Bright,  Cobden,  Joseph 
Hume,  and  other  prominent  Free  Traders,  opposed  the  measure, 
arguing  that  as  the  people  in  factories  were  generally  paid  by 
the  piece,  the  curtailment  of  two  hours'  labour  would  reduce 
their  income  proportionately,  which  would  be  a  serious  loss  to 
the  working  class.  Bright  contended  that  "the  real  object  of 
the  promoters  of  the  measure  was  not  to  take  care  of  the  children 
under  eighteen,  and  women  of  all  ages,  but  to  interfere  by  law 
with  the  labour  of  all  persons,  of  whatever  age  and  whatever  sex 
they  might  be,  who  were  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  this 
country,  and  to  give  to  these  classes  that  measure  of  legislative 
protection — he  used  the  word  '  protection '  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  had  been  used  by  all  who  were  in  favour  of  monopolies 
— a  protection  that  would  diminish  the  hours  of  labour  while  it 
would  continue  a  rate  of  wages  which,  from  the  days  of  Sadler 
till  the  present  time,  was  clearly  a  rate  higher  than  labour  in  a 
free  market  could  command."  Bright  further  admitted  that  the 
working  men  would  prefer  working  ten  hours  to  twelve;  he 
believed  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  work  ten  hours  than 
twelve,  but  he  also  believed  that  if  it  were  put  to  them  anywhere 
that  they  should  work  ten  hours  a  day  and  have  only  ten  hours' 
wages,  there  was  not  a  single  case  in  which  a  majority  would 
vote  for  such  a  change.  In  several  cases  the  offer  had  been 
made  and  refused.  He  would  like,  just  as  much  as  Lord  John 
Manners,  to  see  the  people  playing  at  cricket  and  climbing  may- 
poles; but  the  noble  lord  uever  made  a  greater  mistake  than 
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when  he  said  the  operative  classes  would  be  content  to  accept 
a  diminished  rate  of  wages.  The  relations  between  the  manu- 
facturers and  operatives  were  steadily  improving,  and  he  believed 
a  diminution  in  the  hours  of  labour  could  and  would  be  made 
without  the  interference  of  Parliament. 

When  Bright  pleaded  for  Free  Trade,  supported  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  he  was  described  by  his  opponents 
as  a  "  demagogue  "  ;  so  the  time  came  for  testing  how  little  of 
that  character  belonged  to  him.  It  was  soon  observable  that 
it  mattered  little  to  him  whether  a  claim  which  he  considered, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  injurious  to  the  nation  came  from  the 
territorial,  the  military,  or  the  working  class ;  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  who  had  given  the  best  of  the  energies  of  his  life 
to  break  down  an  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  people's  food  supply 
should  be  inimical  to  the  real  interests  of  women  and  children. 
"  He  believed  that  Parliamentary  intervention  in  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labour  would  prove  radically  injurious  to 
both,  and  that  an  enlightened  public  opinion  and  the  infallible 
action  of  economic  law  would  give  to  the  working  classes  the 
power  to  right  their  own  wrongs.  He  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  avow  his  unpopular  convictions.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  there  is  no  practical  ground  for  now  regretting  the 
anticipation  by  legal  enactment  of  the  certain  action  of  natural 
processes.  The  immense  access  of  commercial  prosperity  created 
by  Free  Trade,  and  by  the"  almost  concurrent  discoveries  of  the 
new  gold  mines,  floated  the  country  easily  over  any  dangers  that 
might  otherwise  have  resulted  from  statutory  interference  with 
freedom  of  contract.  Later  industrial  history,  however,  showing 
the  enormous  growth  of  the  power  of  labour,  penetrating  even 
the  dull  consciousness  of  the  agricultural  workman,  to  protect 
its  own  interests,  has  at  least  vindicated  the  reliance  of  the 
economists  on  the  humane  tendency  of  a  free  natural  law." 

Bright's  workpeople  and  his  manager,  Samuel  Tweedale,  for- 
warded a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  presented 
by  Lord  John  Manners,  in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  and 
their  honourable  employer  admired  their  spirit  of  independence. 
Many  years  before  this  event  Bright  had  waited  upon  manu- 
facturers in  the  Kochdale  district  and  tried  to  persuade  them 
to  reduce  the  working  hours  to  eleven,  but  as  the  majority  were 
not  in  favour  of  his  proposal,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  stand  in 
abeyance.  Ultimately  the  Bill  became  law  in  June,  1847,  and 
it  answered  perhaps  better  than  its  opponents  expected. 

After  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  was  passed,  Mr.  William  Taylor, 
manufacturer,  of  Vale  Mill,  Shaw,  a  Conservative,  accompanied 
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by  a  gentleman  of  his  own  political  creed,  came  to  Fieldhouse 
Mills  in  search  of  Tweedale,  the  manager,  thinking  that  he 
might  he  either  discharged  or  under  notice  for  having  headed 
the  petition  in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  and,  if  so,  intend- 
ing to  assist  him  in  procuring  another  situation.  To  their 
surprise  they  met  him  in  the  mill-yard,  and  Taylor  told  him 
that  they  had  expected  that  he  would  have  been  discharged. 
Tweedale  assured  them  that  Bright  permitted  his  workpeople 
to  express  openly  their  own  opinions,  without  using  any 
coercion.  Taylor  thereupon  energetically  remarked,  "  By 
Jove!  that  is  very  fair,"  and  ever  after  entertained  the 
highest  opinion  of  Bright. 

The  approach  of  the  General  Election  prompted  the  Liberals 
of  Manchester  to  try  to  secure  the  services  of  Bright  to  represent 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1846,  a  meeting  of  the  Reform  Association  of  that  city 
was  held,  and  it  was  resolved,  with  only  two  dissentients,  that 
Bright  should  be  requested  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  Manchester  at  the  ensuing  General  Elec- 
tion, and  a  deputation  waited  on  the  hon.  member.  Bright 
consented  to  be  put  in  nomination  should  the  recommendation 
of  the  association  prove  acceptable  to  the  electors.  In  a  letter 
written  at  Rochdale,  dated  the  15th  of  October,  1846,  Bright 
explained  : — 

"  I  am  induced  to  consent  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  the 
electors  of  Manchester  in  the  belief  that  to  a  large  extent  my  sentiments  accord 
with  theirs,  and  because  my  sympathies  are  bound  up  in  an  especial  manner  with 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  that  great  and  industrious  population  of 
which  Manchester  may  be  deemed  the  centre." 

A  meeting  of  the  electors  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall 
on  the  18th  of  November,  George  Wilson  occupying  the  chair. 
Mr.  Absalom  Watkin  moved  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  of  the  Liberal  electors  of  the  borough  of  Manchester, 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  distinguished  services  of  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in 
the  recent  struggle  for  commercial  freedom,  and  entertaining  a  high  sense  of  his 
talents  and  public  conduct,  resolves,  that  he  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  represent 
this  borough  in  Parliament,  and  pledges  itself  to  take  all  requisite  steps  for 
securing  his  return." 

Mr.  Alderman  Bird  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

"It  was  accident  alone  which  first  drew  me  from  private  life,"  said  Mr 
Bright.  "I  have  no  personal  object  whatever  in  being  in  Parliament;  I  have 
no  personal  interest  to  serve.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  that  there  is  no  office,  no 
title,  no  honour  whatever,  which  any  Government  could  offer  to  me,  that  would 
in  any  way  influence  the  decision  to  which  I  should  come  on  any  question,  or 
affect  the  vote  that  I  should  give ;  and  on  all  those  questions  on  which  I 
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have  spoken  I  can  declare,  with  the  most  perfect  honesty  and  sincerity,  that  the 
decision  to  which  I  have  come,  be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong,  has  been  come  to  with 
an  honest  desire  to  do  what  was  right.  .  .  . 

"  It  may  be  that  I  have  no  qualifications  which  should  entitle  me  to  ask  for  the 
suffrages  of  any  of  the  electors  of  Manchester.  I  boast  of  no  such  qualifications. 
I  said  before  that  accident  had  made  me  a  public  man ;  that  I  had  no  desire  to 
leave  the  occupation  in  which  I  was  brought  up ;  and  I  can  say  now  that  home 
and  domestic  claims  have  to  me  lost  none  of  their  relish.  I  can  assure  this 
meeting  that  there  is  scarcely  any  occupation  in  life  which  is  a  more  chequered 
one,  which  has  more  trouble  to  balance  its  delights,  more  of  suffering  to 
compensate  for  its  enjoyments,  than  that  of  an  honest  representative  of  th« 

Eeople.  (Cheers.)  But  if  this  meeting,  and  after  this  meeting  the  still  larger 
ody  of  the  electors  whom  you  may  be  supposed  to  represent,  should  think  me  a 
fit  person  to  speak  in  your  name  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  I  will  not 
shrink  from  the  heavy,  the  onerous  duties  which  that  appointment  would  impose 
upon  me.  (Loud  cheering.)  I  cannot  boast  of  blood  and  of  ancestry.  My 
ancestors  were  people  who  followed  an  honourable  industry — (hear,  hear) — such 
as  I  myself  should  have  preferred  always  to  follow,  such  as  you  follow  now, 
and  such  as  your  forefathers  followed.  My  sympathies  are  naturally  with  the 
class  with  which  I  am  connected  (great  cheering),  and  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to 
raise  the  class  of  which  I  am  one  than  by  any  means  whatever  to  creep  above  it 
or  out  of  it.  (Cheers.)  If  I  am  elected,  I  can  only  promise  you  a  zeal  which,  I 
think,  few  can  surpass  me  in  for  those  great  public  questions  with  which  I  have 
been  connected,  and  for  those  principles  which  I  have  espoused  (enthusiastic 
applause),  and  it  will  be  to  me  an  ample  compensation  for  any  labour  I  may 
endure,  for  any  obloquy  I  may  meet  with,  for  any  suffering  I  may  undergo,  if  in 
years  to  come  (if  years  to  come  should  be  granted  me)  I  may  be  able  to  look  back 
and  reflect  that  I  have  done  something  for  the  furtherance  of  those  great 
principles  and  objects  with  which  the  name  of  Manchester  is  so  gloriously 
identified."  (Much  cheering.) 

The  Conservatives  tried  to  prevail  upon  Lord  Lincoln,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  contest  the  election,  but  his  lord- 
ship declined  upon  hearing  the  result  of  the  canvass ;  consequently 
a  Conservative  candidate  was  not  brought  forward. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1847,  John  Bright  and  Thomas  Milner 
Gibson  were  elected  to  represent  the  famous  town  of  Manchester 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in 
St.  Ann's  Square,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  election 
for  this  borough  passed  over  without  a  contest.  There  were 
about  10,000  persons  present.  Mr.  Elkanah  Armitage,  the 
Mayor,  presided. 

Alderman  Watkin  nominated  Milner  Gibson  as  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  represent  the  constituency  in  Parliament, 
and  Alderman  Walker  seconded  the  motion. 

George  Wilson  nominated  John  Bright  for  the  same  high 
office,  and  Absalom  Watkin,  in  seconding  the  motion,  remarked 
that  Mr.  Bright  was  invested  at  once  with  the  weight  and 
influence  proportionate  to  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  inde- 
pendence of  that  great  constituency.  Their  choice  lifted  him 
to  a  distinguished  place  amongst  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Bright  would  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
fettered  by  pledges  to  particular  measures  which  circumstances 
might  render  inexpedient  or  unwise,  but  bound  by  known  prin- 
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ciples,  and  guided  by  tried  integrity ;  and  he  would  be  there  on 
their  behalf  to  do  battle  with  the  enemy  for  the  public  weal — 
to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  all  forms  of  bad  govern- 
ment, and  to  advocate  all  measures  of  political  and  social 
improvement — 

"With  lips  of  fire  to  plead  his  country's  cause, 
And  claim  for  frecborn  men  impartial  laws." 

Bright  rose  amidst  considerable  cheering,  but  about  800 
persons,  who  had  assembled  in  close  proximity  to  the  hustings 
in  front,  began  to  hiss  vehemently,  and  appeared  determined 
to  drown  his  utterances  in  their  unseemly  noise.  Mr.  Bright 
graciously  acknowledged  the  attention  of  friends  and  foes,  and 
observed : — 

11  There  are  points  of  difference — serious  points  of  difference — between  me  and 
some  of  those  to  whom  I  now  speak  (hear,  hear,  and  hisses),  but  the  opinions  I 
hold,  I  hold  honestly  and  maintain  fearlessly ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  worse 
of  any  man  that  he  holds  opinions  different  from  mine.  (Cheers  and  hisses.)  I 
have  seen  many  instances  in  which  a  very  small  number  of  men  could  disturb  the 
harmony  of  a  very  large  assembly;  and  although  there  are  those  here  of 
the  operative  class  who  consider  me  as  their  enemy,  I  can  tell  them  that  I  would 
much  rather  have  their  ill-will  now  because  I  advocated  their  interests,  than 
their  ill-will  hereafter  because  I  had  betrayed  them.  I  am  blamed  because  I  did 
not  give  my  assent  to  a  measure  which  was  popular  with  a  portion  of  the 
operatives  ;  I  am  blamed  because  I  opposed  the  Ten  Hours  Bill — (hisses) — 
because  I  did  not  consent  that  Parliament  should  close  the  manufactories  of  this 
country  for  two  hours  a  day.  Well,  I  may  be  wrong ;  but  if  I  am  wrong,  I  am 
wrong  in  ignorance  and  not  in  intention.  I  boldly  stated  my  opinion ;  I  have 
argued  for  it,  spoke  for  it,  voted  for  it,  and  am  ready  to  maintain  it  (cheers 
and  hisses),  but  henceforth  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  which  is 
right — the  advocates  of  the  measure  or  its  opponents.  If  it  be  successful  I  shall 
rejoice;  if  it  be  not,  I  shall  be  willing  to  help  in  its  amendment."  (Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers.) 

Such  honesty  of  utterance  as  this  could  not  fail  to  make 
itself  felt  through  the  covering  of  prejudice  which  had  spread 
itself  round  the  hearts  of  the  operatives,  and  even  his  opponents 
could  not  help  admiring  his  manly  conduct. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ME.  HEIGHT'S  PRIVATE  LIFE 

ON  June  10,  1849,  Bright  was  married  at  the  Friends'  Meeting- 
house, Wakefield,  to  Miss  Margaret  Elizabeth  Leatham,  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Leatham,  of  Heath  House,  the  banker  of  Wake- 
field  and  other  towns. 

Seven  children  were  born  of  the  union. 

Bright  was  a  man  of  quiet  domestic  habits,  and  when  at 
home,  free  from  the  harass  of  public  duty,  he  would  accompany 
Mrs.  Bright  in  the  carriage,  or  go  for  a  stroll,  and  during  the 
evening  he  would  sit  reading  or  conversing  with  her.  He  was 
relieved  by  Mrs.  Bright  of  any  anxiety  on  domestic  matters,  so 
that  he  could  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  patriotic  work 
he  had  undertaken.  No  father  could  be  more  attached  to  his 
children,  and  it  was  to  him  true  pleasure  to  be  in  their  midst. 
His  mind  was  of  that  happy  cast  which  could  unbend  and 
recreate  itself  in  the  simple  play  of  his  offspring,  and  in  his 
speeches  touches  of  tenderness  about  children  break  out  oc- 
casionally, as  well  as  advice  to  the  unruly  who  "  make  their 
sires  stoop."  So  he  was 

"In  private  amiable — in  public  great." 

Bright' s  study,  or  library,  was  situated  in  the  western  part  of 
his  residence,  and  thither  he  repaired  when  at  home,  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  any  approaching  speech  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  deliver.  When  in  such  deep  study  it  was  his  habit, 
after  becoming  tired  of  the  room,  to  stroll  into  the  dining-room — 
which  was  opposite  and  has  a  south  view — and  there  resume  his 
mental  labour.  No  one  entered  this  room,  there  being  a  tacit 
understanding  amongst  the  members  of  his  household  that  he 
should  not  be  interrupted.  He  very  carefully  examined  the 
subject  upon  which  he  was  to  express  an  opinion,  and  deliberated 
long  before  coming  to  a  conclusion.  After  he  arrived  at  a 
decision,  he  wrote  out  the  heads  of  the  different  thoughts,  and 
trusted  to  his  command  of  language  in  the  expressing  of  them. 
At  one  of  the  great  meetings  in  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall  an 
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incident  occurred  which  was  watched  by  the  vast  multitude 
present  with  curious  interest.  As  was  his  custom,  Mr.  Bright 
placed  his  notes  on  his  hat,  which  early  in  his  speech  he  over- 
turned by  a  slight  gesticulation.  The  notes  were  wafted  below 
the  platform  and  found  their  way  to  a  crevice,  where  they  could 
not  then  be  recovered.  The  whole  audience  at  once  became 
more  interested,  for  they  knew  that  the  power  of  the  orator 
would  undergo  a  severe  test.  He,  however,  merely  smiled,  and 
proceeded  without  hesitation,  seeming  to  be  less  concerned  than 
any  one  else  about  the  event,  which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
delivering  a  powerful  and  eloquent  speech. 

Footmen  in  gaudy  trappings  were  never  seen  at  "  One  Ash." 
His  mother  had  always  impressed  upon  her  children  the  duty  of 
self-reliance  and  systematic  arrangement,  and  so  well  had  this 
early  training  been  acted  upon,  that  even  up  to  the  last  Bright 
packed  his  own  travelling  requisites ;  and  before  his  declining 
years  commenced,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  from  his 
residence  to  the  railway  station,  although  a  carriage  and  pair 
awaited  his  bidding.  Never  during  the  busiest  time  of  his 
public  career  did  he  employ  any  regular  amanuensis. 

Throughout  Bright's  life  he  was  fond  of  dogs,  and  as  many  as 
three  or  four  were  to  be  seen  at  his  home.  During  the  Reform 
Bill  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  alluding  to  Messrs. 
Lowe  and  Horsman's  opposition  he  said  that  they  reminded  him 
of  a  Scotch  terrier,  which  was  so  covered  with  hair  that  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  which  was  the  head  and  which  was  the  tail.  The 
comparison  was  so  true  that  it  caused  an  outburst  of  hearty 
laughter  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  became  a  traditional 
joke,  but  it  was  not  generally  known  that  the  homely  illustration 
was  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  the  shaggy  Tiff,  whom  he 
had  left  behind  him  at  "  One  Ash." 

Bright's  home  attracted  the  citizen  of  the  world.  Charles 
Sumner,  one  of  the  United  States'  greatest  senators,  visited  him 
there,  and  spent  his  last  night  in  England  at  this  mansion. 
These  two  eloquent  men  had  corresponded  with  each  other  for 
years,  and  great  was  the  joy  with  which  they  met  each  other. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught,  passing  through  Rochdale  with  his 
regiment,  called  to  see  Bright.  So  did  Lord  Derby.  Of  other 
distinguished  men  who  have  sojourned  at  "One  Ash,"  Cobden 
was  the  most  frequent  visitor,  and  many  an  important  event  in 
the  political  world  emanated  from  their  conversations  during 
their  strolls  in  the  garden,  or  from  their  fireside  deliberations ; 
but  these  men  were  playful  as  well  as  grave.  Cobden,  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  these  visits  on  a  summer's  morning,  was 
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walking  in  the  garden  with  Bright,  who  came  up  to  the  gardener, 
and  said,  "Ben,  do  you  know  who  this  is?"  "It  is  Mr. 
Cohden,"  replied  Ben  Oldham,  and  thereupon  Cobden  took  the 
gardener  by  the  hand,  and  after  a  hearty  shake,  Oldham  re- 
marked, "  Ah,  Mr.  Cobden,  you  are  getting  to  look  much  older." 
"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Cobden,  adding  in  a  whisper,  "and  if  you'll 
not  say  anything  about  my  grey  hairs  I'll  say  nothing  about 
yours."  The  three  laughed  merrily,  and  the  two  statesmen 
continued  their  walk  light-hearted. 

Bright  never  forgot  an  old  friend,  nor  did  he  neglect  kind 
duties  towards  neighbour  acquaintances.  In  cases  of  sickness 
his  visits  were  constant  if  he  was  at  home ;  in  cases  of  death  his 
sympathy  with  the  bereaved  was  touching  and  affectionate  ;  and 
in  cases  of  poverty  it  sometimes  took  the  form  of  substantial 
assistance. 

Llandudno  was  one  of  Mr.  Bright's  favourite  resorts  for 
many  years.  He  was  attracted  to  it  by  the  softness  of  its  air,  the 
refreshing  sea-breeze,  the  delightful  cliff  walks  aud  picturesque 
surroundings. 

As  the  winter  ol  1864  approached,  he  and  his  family  visited 
this  place.  At  that  time  one  of  his  sons,  a  handsome  fair- 
haired  boy,  nearly  six  years  of  age,  named  Leonard,  who  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  his  father  in  features  and — so  far  as  it 
was  developed — in  intellect,  was  seized  with  scarlatina  there. 

While  strolling  through  the  pretty  churchyard  of  St.  Tudno, 
which  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Great  Ormes  Head,  within 
the  hearing  of  the  sea,  the  child,  noticing  the  beauty  of  the 
place,  formed  a  strange  notion,  which  he  afterwards  expressed 
by  saying,  "  Oh,  mamma  !  I  should  wish,  when  I  am  dead,  to 
be  buried  here."  Little  did  his  parents  think  that  his  careless 
wish  would  so  soon  be  fulfilled ;  for  soon  afterwards  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  on  the  8th  of  November,  1864,  the  little  chamber 
where  he  lay  was  still. 

The  shock  was  a  very  severe  one  to  his  father  and  mother, 
and  his  wish  as  to  his  burial-place  was  fulfilled.  The  funeral 
was  simple  in  the  extreme ;  and  as  it  slowly  and  mournfully 
ascended  the  mountain  path,  the  only  sound  which  broke  the 
stillness  was  the  fitful  cadence  of  the  restless  billows  and  the 
bleating  of  a  solitary  lamb  which  had  wandered  from  the  rest  of 
the  flock.  Silent  was  the  service  at  the  grave-side,  but  it  was 
impressive. 

Bright's  fellow-townsmen,  at  a  public  meeting  soon  after  the 
death  of  his  son,  expressed  sympathy  with  him  in  his  deep 
bereavement.  A  white  marble  headstone  was  raised  to  the 
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child's  memory,  with  the  simple  record :  "In  loving  remem- 
brance of  Leonard  Bright  (son  of  John  Bright,  M.P.,  and 
Margaret  Elizabeth,  his  wife),  who  died  at  Llandudno,  Novem- 
ber 8th,  1864.  Aged  nearly  six  years.  '  And  there  shall  be 
one  fold  and  one  Shepherd.'  '  The  affectionate  parents  often 
visited  the  sacred  spot. 


CHAPTER  XX 
STATE  OP  IBELAND 

FROM  early  manhood  Bright  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
Ireland  and  its  inhabitants,  and  had  formed  the  opinion  that 
some  of  the  enactments  by  which  it  was  governed  were  not  only 
repugnant  to  sound  policy,  but  an  outrage  alike  upon  religion 
and  humanity.  He  knew  that  the  majority  of  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  that  time  regarded  the  ill-fated  nation  as 
troublesome  and  disagreeable ;  and  though  they  turned  with 
disgust  from  the  mass  of  evidence  before  Parliament  respecting 
its  sufferings,  yet  they  condescended  to  be  entertained  with  well- 
written  novels  respecting  its  people,  and  found  these  pictures 
almost  as  true  and  more  enticing  :  for  its  virtues,  its  follies,  its 
miseries,  and  its  crimes  were  romantic.  Poor  in  other  respects, 
it  was  rich  in  robberies,  murders,  secret  assemblies,  and  sudden 
and  terrible  catastrophes.  He  sympathised  with  its  great  popu- 
lar advocate,  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  willingly  assisted  him  in 
trying  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  countrymen.  The  death 
of  many  thousands  of  persons  brought  about  by  the  potato 
famine,  which  had  destroyed  about  £16,000,000  of  food, 
increased  Bright's  anxiety,  and  he  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  Government  plans  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed.  The  wretched  state  of  the  country  had 
brought  about  crimes  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  Sir  George 
Grey,  the  Home  Secretary,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1847,  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  a  Coercion  Bill,  to  be  applied 
to  only  a  portion  of  Ireland.  Bright  presented  a  petition, 
signed  by  twenty  thousand  of  the  residents  of  Manchester, 
against  the  Bill,  and  in  his  speech  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
measure  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to 
give  peace  and  prosperity  to  that  country  until  they  set  in 
motion  her  industry,  diffused  capital,  and  established  those 
gradations  of  rank  and  condition  by  which  alone  the  whole 
social  fabric  could  be  held  together. 

"  Patchwork  legislation  will  not  now  succeed,"  added  Mr.  Bright ;  "  speeches 
from  the  Lord-Lieutenant — articles  in  the  newspapers — lending  to  the  landowners 
at  3i  per  cent,  money  raised  by  taxation  from  the  traders  of  England,  who  have 
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recently  been  paying  8  per  cent. — all  will  fail  to  revive  the  industry  of  Ireland. 
I  will  now  state  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  remedy,  and  I  beg  to  ask  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  it,  because,  though  they  may  now  think  it  an 
extreme  one,  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  their  duty  to  bring  in  a  Sale  of  Estates 
Bill,  and  make  it  easy  for  landowners  who  wish  to  dispose  of  their  estates  to  do 
BO.  They  should  bring  in  a  Bill  to  simplify  the  titles  to  land  in  Ireland.  I 
understand  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  transfer  an  estate  now,  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  clear  title  being  almost  insurmountable.  In  the  next  place  they 
should  diminish  temporarily,  if  not  permanently,  all  stamp  duties  which  hinder 
the  transfer  of  landed  property,  and  they  should  pass  a  law  by  which  the  system 
of  entailing  estates  should  for  the  future  be  prevented.  (Laughter.)  I  can  assure 
bob.  gentlemen  who  laugh  at  this,  that  at  some  not  distant  day  this  must  be  done, 
and  not  in  Ireland  only,  but  in  England  also.  It  is  an  absurd  and  monstrous 
system,  for  it  binds,  as  it  were,  the  living  under  the  power  of  the  dead.  The 
principle  on  which  the  law  should  proceed  is  this :  that  the  owner  of  property 
should  be  permitted  to  leave  it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  provided  the  individual  is 
living  when  the  will  is  made ;  but  he  should  not  be  suffered,  after  he  is  dead,  and 
buried,  and  forgotten,  to  speak  and  still  to  direct  the  channel  through  which  the 
estate  should  pass.  I  shall  be  told  that  the  law  of  entail  in  Ireland  is  the  same 
as  in  England,  and  that  in  Scotland  it  is  even  more  strict.  I  admit  it ;  but  the 
evil  is  great  in  England,  and  in  Scotland  it  has  become  intolerable,  and  must 
soon  be  relaxed  if  not  abolished.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  the  laws  of  entail 
and  primogeniture  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  aristocratic  insti- 
tutions ;  but  if  the  evils  of  Ireland  spring  from  this  source,  I  say,  perish  your 
aristocratic  institutions  rather  than  that  a  whole  nation  should  be  in  this  terrible 
condition.  Hon.  gentlemen  opposite  may  fancy  themselves  interested  in  main- 
taining the  present  system ;  but  there  is  surely  no  interest  they  can  have  in  it 
which  they  will  weigh  against  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Ireland." 

A  majority  of  150  being  in  favour  of  the  Bill — only  fourteen 
were  against  it — it  soon  after  became  law. 

Sir  George  Grey,  in  the  session  of  1848,  introduced  a 
measure  entitled  the  Crown  and  Government  Security  Bill.  It 
sought  the  more  effectual  repression  of  seditious  and  treasonable 
proceedings,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  the  Chartists,  as  well  as  Irish 
agitation.  Bright  contended  that  it  was  quite  within  the  right 
of  an  Englishman  or  an  Irishman  to  discuss  what  form  of 
government  he  should  choose  to  live  under,  and  pointed  out  that 
Government  attempts  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  subject  should 
be  accompanied  with  measures  for  the  welfare  and  amelioration 
of  the  people. 

In  speaking  of  a  measure  introduced  by  Poulett  Scrope,  in 
1848,  that  had  reference  to  taxation  in  Ireland,  Bright  fore- 
shadowed the  necessity  of  the  measure  of  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church  which  was  introduced  by  Gladstone  twenty 
years  after. 

"  The  condition  of  Ireland  requires  two  kinds  of  remedies — one  political,  the 
other  social;  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins,"  said 
Mr.  Bright.  "  I  will  speak  first  of  the  political  remedies.  At  present  there 

Erevails  throughout  three-fourths  of  the  Irish  people  a  total  unoelief  in  the 
onesty  and  integrity  of  the  Government  of  this  country.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  good  grounds  for  all  this  ill-feeling ;  but  that  it  exists,  no  man  acquainted 
with  Ireland  will  deny.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  remove  this  feeling ;  and. 
to  do  this,  some  great  measure  or  measures  should  be  offered  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  which  will  act  as  a  complete  demonstration  to  them  that  bygones  are 
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to  be  bygones  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  Irish  affairs,  and  that  hence- 
forth new,  generous,  and  equal  principles  of  government  are  to  be  adopted.  I 
have  on  a  former  occasion  stated  my  opinions  on  one  or  two  subjects,  and  I  will 
venture  again  briefly  to  explain  them  to  the  House.  Ireland  has  long  been  a 
country  of  jars  and  turmoil,  and  its  jars  have  arisen  chiefly  from  religious 
dissensions.  In  respect  of  matters  of  religion  she  has  been  governed  in  a 
manner  totally  unknown  in  England  and  Scotland.  If  Ireland  had  been  rightly 
governed — if  it  has  been  wise  and  just  to  maintain  the  Protestant  Church 
established  there,  you  ought,  in  order  to  carry  out  your  system,  to  establish 
Prelacy  in  Scotland,  and  Catholicism  in  England  ;  though,  if  you  were  to 
attempt  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  it  would  not  be  a  sham  but  a  real 
insurrection  that  you  would  provoke.  There  must  be  equality  between  the 
great  religious  sects  in  Ireland — between  Catholic  and  Protestant.  It  is  im- 
possible that  this  equality  can  be  much  longer  denied.  With  regard  to  the 
Parliamentary  representation  of  Ireland,  having  recently  spent  seventy-three 
days  in  an  examination  of  the  subject,  whilst  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Dublin 
Election  Committee,  I  assert  most  distinctly  that  the  representation  which 
exists  at  this  moment  is  a  fraud ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  far  better  if 
there  were  no  representation  at  all,  because  the  people  would  not  then  be 
deluded  by  the  idea  that  they  had  a  representative  Government  to  protect 
their  interests.  The  number  of  taxes  which  the  people  have  to  pay  in  order 
to  secure  either  the  municipal  or  Parliamentary  franchise  is  so  great  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  the  constituencies  to  be  maintained,  and  for  public  opinion 
— the  honest,  real  opinion  of  intelligent  classes  in  Ireland — to  obtain  any  common 
or  decent  degree  of  representation  in  the  Imperial  Legislature.  I  feel  quite 
confident  that  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  the  questions  of  religious 
equality  in  Ireland  and  of  Irish  representation  must  receive  a  much  more 
serious  attention  than  they  have  obtained  in  any  past  session.  I  come  now 
to  those  social  questions  which  must  also  receive  the  attention  of  Parliament ; 
for  if  they  do  not,  the  political  remedies  will,  after  all,  be  of  very  little  per- 
manent use.  I  advocate  these  political  changes  on  the  ground,  not  that  they  will 
feed  the  hungry  or  employ  the  idle,  but  that  they  will  be  as  oil  thrown  upon  the 
waters,  and  will  induce  the  people  no  longer  to  feel  themselves  treated  as  a 
conquered  race.  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  social  remedies  which  are 
immediately  possible  to  us  are  those  having  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
land  of  Ireland  is  owned,  or  held  and  cultivated — perhaps  '  not  cultivated ' 
would  be  a  more  correct  expression.  The  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  alluded  to  parts  of  Ireland  in  which  it  is  impossible  that  the  land  as  at 
present  held,  or  the  rates  which  can  be  collected,  can  find  relief  or  sustentation 
for  the  people.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  there  are  vast  tracts  of  land  in 
Ireland  which,  if  left  in  the  hands  of  nominal  and  bankrupt  owners,  will  never 
to  the  end  of  time  support  the  population  which  ought  to  live  upon  them. 
And  it  is  on  this  ground  that  I  must  question  the  policy  of  measures  for  ex- 
pending public  money  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  and  reclamation  of  these 
lands.  The  true  solution  of  this  matter  is  to  get  the  lands  out  of  the  hands 
of  men  who  are  the  nominal,  and  not  the  real,  possessors.  But  Parliament 
maintains  laws  which  act  most  injuriously  in  this  particular.  The  law  and 
practice  of  entails  tends  to  keep  the  soil  in  large  properties,  and  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  cannot  perform  their  duty  to  it.  It  will  be  said  that  entails  exist 
in  Scotland  and  in  England.  Yes ;  but  this  session  a  law  has  passed,  or  is 
passing,  to  modify  the  system  as  it  has  heretofore  existed  in  Scotland ;  and  in 
England  many  of  its  evils  have  been  partially  overcome  by  the  extraordinary, 
and,  to  some  degree,  the  accidental  extension  of  manufacturing  industry  among 
the  people.  In  Ireland  there  are  no  such  mitigations;  a  code  of  laws  exists, 
under  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  land  and  the  people  to  be  brought,  as  it 
were,  together,  and  for  industry  to  live  in  independence  and  comfort,  instead 
of  crawling  to  this  House,  as  it  does  almost  annually,  to  ask  alms  of  the  hard- 
working people  of  England.  The  law  and  practice  of  primogeniture  is  another 
evil  of  the  same  character.  It  is  a  law  unnatural  and  unjust  at  all  times;  but 
in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  it  cannot  much  longer  be  endured.  Were  I 
called  upon — and  it  is  a  bold  figure  of  speech  to  mention  such  a  thing — but  were 
I  called  upon  to  treat  this  Irish  question,  I  would  establish,  for  a  limited  period 
at  least,  a  special  court  in  Ireland  to  adjudicate  on  all  questions  connected  with 
the  titles  and  transfers  of  lauded  property.  This  court  should  finally  decide 
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questions  of  title ;  it  should  prepare  and  enforce  a  simple  and  short  form  of 
conveyance,  as  short  almost  as  that  by  which  railway  stock  is  transferred ;  and, 
without  regard  to  the  public  revenue,  I  would  abolish  every  farthing  of  expense 
which  is  now  incurred  in  the  duties  on  stamps,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  distribution  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  of  allowing  the  capital  and  industry  of 
the  people  to  work  out  its  salvation.  All  this  is  possible ;  and,  more  than  this,  it 
is  all  necessary.  ...  I  do  not  wish  to  puff  nostrums  of  my  own,  though  it  may 
be  thought  I  am  opposed  to  much  that  exists  in  the  present  order  of  things ;  but 
whether  it  tended  to  advance  democracy,  or  to  uphold  aristocracy,  or  any  other 
system,  I  would  wish  to  fling  to  the  winds  any  prejudice  I  have  entertained,  and 
any  principle  that  may  be  questioned,  if  I  can  thereby  do  one  single  thing  to 
hasten  by  a  single  day  the  time  when  Ireland  shall  be  equal  to  England  in  that 
comfort  and  that  independence  which  an  industrious  people  may  enjoy,  if  the 
Government  under  which  they  live  is  equal  and  just. 

In  the  session  of  1849  the  Government  brought  forward  a 
measure  for  a  rate  of  aid  with  respect  to  Irish  distress.  Bright, 
on  the  third  night  of  the  debate  on  the  subject,  delivered  a 
masterly  speech,  which  was  applauded  by  the  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"The  prisons  are  crowded,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "the  chapels  deserted,  society  is 
disorganised  and  ruined ;  labour  is  useless,  for  capital  is  not  to  be  had  for  its 
employment.  The  reports  of  the  inspectors  say  that  this  catastrophe  has  only 
been  hastened,  and  not  originated,  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  during  the 
last  four  years,  and  that  all  men  possessed  of  any  intelligence  must  have  foreseen 
what  would  ultimately  happen.  .  .  .  Son.  gentlemen  turn  with  triumph  to 
neighbouring  countries,  and  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  our  glorious  constitu- 
tion. It  is  true  that  abroad  thrones  and  dynasties  have  been  overturned,  whilst 
in  England  peace  has  reigned  undisturbed.  But  take  all  the  lives  that  have 
been  lost  in  the  last  twelve  months  in  Europe  amidst  the  convulsions  that 
have  occurred — take  all  the  cessation  of  trade,  the  destruction  of  industry,  all 
the  crushing  of  hopes  and  of  hearts,  and  they  will  not  compare  for  an  instant 
with  the  agonies  wnich  have  been  endured  by  the  population  of  Ireland  under 
your  glorious  constitution.  And  there  are  those  who  now  say  that  this  is  the 
ordering  of  Providence.  I  met  an  Irish  gentleman  the  other  night,  and,  speaking 
upon  the  subject,  he  said  that  he  saw  no  remedy,  but  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
present  state  of  things  were  the  mode  by  which  Providence  intended  to  solve 
the  question  of  Irish  difficulties.  But  let  us  not  lay  these  calamities  at  the  door 
of  Providence ;  it  were  sinful  in  us,  of  all  men,  to  dp  so.  God  has  blessed  Ireland 
— and  does  still  bless  her — in  position,  in  soil,  in  climate ;  He  has  not  withdrawn 
His  promises,  nor  are  they  unfulfilled;  there  is  still  the  sunshine  and  the 
shower,  still  the  seedtime  and  the  harvest ;  and  the  affluent  bosom  of  the  earth 
yet  offers  sustenance  for  man.  But  man  must  do  his  part — we  must  do  our 
part — we  must  retrace  our  steps — we  must  shun  the  blunders  and,  I  would  even 
say,  the  crimes  of  our  past  legislation.  We  must  free  the  land ;  and  then  we 
shall  discover,  and  not  till  then,  that  industry,  hopeful  and  remunerated — in- 
dustry, free  and  inviolate— is  the  only  sure  foundation  on  which  can  be  reared 
the  enduring  edifice  of  union  and  of  peace." 

Dr.  Bowring  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1846  for  the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army,  and  Mr.  Bright 
spoke  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  measure.  He  stated  that  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  when  a  man  had  been  through  every 
kind  of  vice  he  became  a  soldier.  There  was  a  commercial 
spirit,  he  said,  in  England,  and  the  people  found  the  means 
of  a  more  profitable  and  honourable  existence  in  the  walks 
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of  trade  and  commerce  than  in  the  gaudy  trappings  offered  them 
in  the  service  of  the  State.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  fifty-three. 

In  1847  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  the  Government 
scheme  of  Education,  which  proposed  issuing  grants  of  public 
money  for  the  purpose  of  education,  but  the  Bill  dealt  unjustly 
with  Nonconformists  and  Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Bright,  in  his 
speech  against  the  Bill,  showed  what  had  been  done  by  the 
voluntary  system  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  stated 
that  where  the  Church  had  educated  one  child,  the  Dissenters 
had  educated  from  eight  to  ten. 

"  It  is  notorious,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  that,  in  all  parts  of  England,  charities 
never  intended  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  particular  religious  opinions,  but 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Established  Church,  are  distributed  with  a  view  to 
bringing  an  increase  of  attendance  to  the  National  schools  or  the  churches  of 
the  Establishment.  I  know  numbers  of  these  cases  myself ;  and  I  know  that 
a  child  who  did  not  bow  down  to  the  Church,  or  who  refused  to  go  to  a 
National  school,  would  find  himself  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  clergyman. 
All  the  inducements  to  him,  which  you  boast  of,  to  rise  in  the  world  and  gain 
an  honourable  station  in  society,  would  be  merely  as  the  idle  wind  that  blows, 
and  would  be  of  no  avail  whatever  to  obtain  for  him  an  honourable  place  in 
life.  ...  I  think  that  in  this  year  1847  the  time  may  be  said  to  have  come,  when, 
although  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  may  not  consider  such  scruples 
wise  and  prudent,  the  scruples  which  do  exist  and  are  conscientiously  enter- 
tained by  thousands  and  millions  of  our  countrymen  should  be  respected,  and 
when  the  Government  should  pause  before  it  holds  out  a  great  temptation  to 
men  to  abandon  their  principles ;  and,  in  the  event  of  their  refusing  to  aban- 
don them,  offers  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  With  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did 
not  give  a  direct  reply  to  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  on 
that  part  of  the  subject,  when  he  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  the  noble 
lord  in  1839 ;  and,  as  there  has  been  some  talk  of  the  negotiations  which  have 
been  going  on  with  the  Wesleyans  during  the  last  fortnight,  I  should  be  glad, 
if  the  right  hon.  baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
should  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  anything  I  say,  to  receive  an  answer 
to  this  question — Have  the  Privy  Council  communicated  with  the  authorities 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors  of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  or  have  they  not  ?  If  they  have, 
then  it  follows  of  course  that  they  must  have  had  the  intention,  when  these 
Minutes  were  laid  upon  the  tables  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  make  grants  to 
Roman  Catholic  schools.  In  this  House  I  have  often  heard  men  taunt  the 
Dissenters  with  bigotry  in  their  conduct  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  population ; 
but  let  it  be  said  that  those  Dissenters  have  ever  accorded  and  been  willing  to 
accord  to  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren  all  and  everything  they  sought  and 
could  conscientiously  accept  for  themselves.  Civil  rights  and  privileges  the 
Dissenters  have  been  willing  to  grant  to  Catholics.  Many  of  them  who  have 
had  seats  in  this  House  since  1829  would  never  have  found  admittance  here  had 
it  not  been  for  the  assistance  they  received  in  their  struggle  for  civil  liberty 
at  the  hands  of  the  Dissenting  body.  But  the  question  is.  whether  the 
Nonconformists,  forming  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  of  this  country, 
are  to  have  their  feelings  and  principles  disregarded  in  the  course  of  legislation 
you  adopt — whether  a  new  system  of  education  is  to  be  introduced  in  which  you 
teach  everybody's  religion  at  everybody's  expense  ?  The  Nonconformists  deny 
your  right  to  do  this :  they  will  not  receive  your  money.  You  offer  them  that 
which  is  of  no  value  to  them ;  and  the  Church,  less  scrupulous,  receives  the  gift. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  schools  of  the  Dissenters  will  stand  at  a  great 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  Church  schools — the  one  class  depending 
solely  upon  voluntary  contributions,  the  other  having  certain  bribes  attached  to 
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it  of  provision  for  life,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  Honse  is  asked  to 
vote  at  the  expense  of  all.  I  am  sorry  it  has  come  to  this;  I  am  sorry,  not 
because  of  the  particular  effect  it  may  have  upon  this  Government  or  that 
Government,  but  because  I  must  ever  regret  to  see  discord  and  bitterness 
introduced  upon  religious  subjects,  and  because  I  know  that  when  once  this 
strife  begins,  real  interests,  useful  matters,  are  neglected ;  and  men  separate  and 
stray  aside  from  paths  which  they  might  tread  together  to  the  advantage  of  their 
common  country.  I  will  now  conclude ;  and  if  I  have  been  betrayed  into  some 
warmth  of  expression,  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Nonconformist  body.  My  forefathers  languished  in  prison  by  the  acts  of 
that  Church  which  you  now  ask  me  to  aggrandise.  Within  two  years  places 
of  worship  of  the  sect  to  which  I  belong  have  been  despoiled  of  their  furniture 
to  pay  the  salary  of  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  when  I  look  back 
and  see  how  that  Church  has  been  uniformly  hostile  to  the  progress  of  public 
liberty,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  withhold  my  protest  against  the  outrage 
committed  by  the  Government  on  the  Nonconformist  body  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  the  power  of  a  political  institution,  which  I  believe  is  destined  to 
fall  before  the  growing  Christianity  and  the  extending  freedom  of  the  people." 

The  grant  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
LAND  TAXATION  AND  HOME  LEGISLATION 

AT  an  early  period  of  his  public  career  Bright  interested  himself 
in  the  supply  of  cotton  to  the  manufacturing  districts.  In  1847 
cotton  was  very  scarce,  and  hundreds  of  mills  were  working  short 
time,  or  closed;  and  Bright  succeeded  in  getting  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
question,  and  it  reported  that  in  all  the  districts  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  where  cotton  was  cultivated,  and  generally  over  those 
agricultural  regions,  the  people  were  in  a  condition  of  the  most 
abject  and  degraded  pauperism. 

The  Protectionists,  in  the  session  of  1849,  contended  that 
the  agricultural  classes  were  entitled  to  compensation  and  relief 
under  the  loss  of  the  repealed  protective  duties.  Disraeli 
brought  before  the  House  a  resolution  in  favour  of  alleviating 
the  difficulties  of  the  landowners  by  throwing  a  portion  of  the 
rates  then  assessed  upon  their  property  into  the  general  taxation 
of  the  country.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  arguing  against  the 
resolution,  pointed  out  that  in  many  European  countries  a  far 
greater  proportion  of  taxation  was  borne  by  the  land  than  in 
England. 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  Bright,  in  opposing  the  motion,  "  that  it  is  a  pro- 
position intended  to  withdraw  burdens  to  the  amount  of  some  £6,000,000  per 
annum  from  certain  shoulders  on  which  they  are  now  saddled,  and  to  impose 
them  upon  others — to  relieve,  in  short,  those  who  now  carry  them,  by  transferring 
them  to  those  who  hitherto  have  not  borne  them.  The  hon.  gentleman's  scheme 
of  redistribution  would  probably  reimpose  £3,000,000  on  those  from  whom  he 
would  take  the  present  aggregate  of  £6,000,000,  and  apportion  the  other 
£3,000,000  to  other  classes  of  the  community.  Well;  but  the  £3,000,000 
that  he  would  so  withdraw  from  those  who  at  present  pay  £6,000,000  would 
by  no  means  represent  the  real  proportion  in  which  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
desire  to  relieve  the  land  from  its  present  liabilities,  or  of  the  enhanced  value 
which  their  scheme  would  practically  confer  upon  the  land  generally.  Assuming 
the  whole  aggregate  of  land  in  this  kingdom  capable  of  cultivation  to  be  worth 
what  it  has  been  stated  at  by  gentlemen  opposite,  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
fee-simple  of  an  acre,  consequent  on  the  remission  of  three  millions  of  taxation 
on  that  aggregate,  would  be  equivalent  to  2  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  would 
increase  the  market  value  of  the  land  by  £60,000,000  sterling.  An  increased 
value  of  2  per  cent,  would  thus  make  £210,000,000  the  increased  value  of  the 
land,  supposing  it  to  be  brought  for  sale  into  the  market,  or  that  the  Legislature 
sanctioned  such  a  proposition  as  that  which  is  now  before  it.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
think  that  these  are  times  in  which  the  Legislature  could  be  brought  to  listen  to 
any  such  proposition.  It  is  not  likely,  I  trust,  to  meet  with  much  favour  from 
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this  House.  .  .  .  Let  hon.  gentlemen  beware  how  they  turn  their  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  reimposition  of  the  duties  upon  corn.  If  you  do  so,  you  are 
attempting  that  which,  I  believe,  is  as  impossible  as  the  repeal  of  any  Act  which 
has  passed  this  House  in  former  times.  You  might  probably  effect  the  repeal  of 
the  Reform  Bill  or  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  in  the  same  session  as  that 
in  which  you  reimpose  the  duty  upon  corn.  Take  care  what  you  are  about. 
Hon.  gentlemen  fancy  that  there  is  a  lull  in  the  public  mind — that  events 
abroad  have  frightened  people  at  home.  Bear  in  mind  that  in  all  the  European 
capitals  a  system  is  being  established  which  will  have  a  strange  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  this  country,  who  are  looking,  and  wisely  looking,  to  great 
and  permanent  changes  in  the  constitution  of  Parliament ;  ana  that  whilst  your 
conduct  is  encouraging  such  ideas,  you  are  leading  the  farmers  of  England  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  false  and  uncertain  light  which  must  land  them  hereafter  in 
the  midst  of  difficulties  much  greater  than  those  which  encompass  them  at 
present." 

The  motion  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  91. 

Two  years  after  Bright  again  brought  forward  a  similar 
motion,  but  this  time  it  was  only  rejected  by  the  small  majority 
of  13,  although  513  members  were  present. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  held  on  the  18th  of  January,  1850,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  whether  any  course  was 
open  whereby  enlarged  commercial  intercourse  with  India  could 
be  promoted,  and  especially  whether  an  increased  supply  of 
cotton  could  be  obtained.  Sir  Thomas  Bazley  was  in  the 
chair.  Bright  reminded  those  present  that  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  had  made 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  Committee  had  taken 
the  evidence  of  a  great  number  of  persons  who  had  been 
many  years  in  India,  who  had  been  collectors,  and  Government 
officers,  and  engineers — judges  in  the  very  district  from  whence 
this  cotton  should  come — and  that  their  evidence,  without 
any  dispute  whatever  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them, 
went  to  show  that  there  were  abundant  means,  as  regarded 
climate  and  soil  and  population,  for  the  production  of  a  large 
supply  of  cotton  in  that  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  "If,"  he 
continued,  "we  want  further  evidence  we  have  it  in  this  fact, 
that  India  appears  to  be  the  country  from  whence  cotton 
originally  came  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  then  that  we  may  go  upon  these  ascertained 
facts,  that  India  can  grow  cotton,  and  that  it  is  because 
there  are  some  obstacles  in  the  way,  which  are  removable, 
that  India  does  not  supply  us  with  cotton."  In  the  month 
of  June  Bright  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  behalf  of  the 
Chamber,  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission 
to  proceed  to  India  to  inquire  into  the  obstacles  which  prevented 
the  increased  growth  of  cotton  in  that  country.  Unfortunately 
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the  Government  could  not  be  induced  to  consent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission,  and  heeded  not  the  warnings  of  Mr. 
Bright. 

The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  November,  1850, 
sent  Mr.  A.  Mackay,  the  author  of  "  The  Western  World,"  to 
India,  to  make  a  minute  investigation  as  their  commissioner. 
A  subscription  of  £2,000  was  got  up  to  defray  the  expenses. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Mackay  died  on  the  15th  of  April,  1851, 
but  not  before  he  had  collected  some  valuable  information. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
January,  1854,  Bright  said  the  work  published  by  the  Chamber 
— the  report  of  Mr.  Mackay — was  one  calculated  to  show, 
with  regard  to  the  district  of  Guzerat,  from  which  the  main 
portion  of  the  cotton  came,  how  true  had  been  all  they  had 
said  with  regard  to  the  influence  and  neglect  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  cultivation  of  India.  Until  some  emergency  came 
which  pulled  up  the  whole  Indian  administration  and  plunged 
the  Government  in  the  dangers  which  were  ahead,  he  was  not 
certain  that  they  would  get  any  attention  paid  to  the  question 
in  Parliament ;  and  twenty  years  hence,  in  all  probability,  those 
of  them  who  were  alive  would  find  Indian  affairs  very  much  as 
Parliament  left  them  in  the  year  1853. 

As  far  back  as  1848  Bright  opposed  capital  punishment  by 
supporting  a  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Ewart  to  totally  repeal 
the  punishment  of  death.  He  argued  that  capital  punishment 
did  not  convey  the  awful  threats  that  many  supposed  it 
did  to  that  condition  of  men  by  whom  crimes  of  this 
grievous  nature  were  committed.  The  present  law,  he  con- 
tended, was  uncertain,  irregular,  and  unjust  to  a  degree 
which  could  not  be  imputed  to  any  other  law  on  the 
statute-book ;  and  he  cited  a  number  of  cases  in  proof  of  this 
remark.  He  advocated  such  a  law  as  existed  in  France,  by 
which  extenuating  circumstances  were  allowed  to  prevent  capital 
punishment.  He  asked  if  England  was  to  be  behind  Tuscany, 
France  (to  a  large  extent),  Belgium,  America  (in  some  of  her 
States),  and  other  countries,  with  regard  to  punishment  by 
death.  He  was  of  opinion  that  if  capital  punishment  were 
abolished,  and  a  secondary  punishment  were  substituted,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  shocking  crime  of 
murder.  The  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  fifty-six. 
It  was  again  introduced  by  Ewart  in  1849,  and  Bright's  chief 
argument  in  its  favour  was  that  under  the  existing  law  criminals 
often  escaped,  because  juries,  though  feeling  morally  certain  of 
their  guilt,  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  sending  them  to 
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the  scaffold.  The  majority  this  time  against  the  Bill  amounted 
only  to  twenty-four,  and  in  1850  was  further  reduced  to  six. 

When  the  Budget  was  introduced  in  1848,  Bright  referred 
to  the  depressed  state  of  trade,  and  said  that  surely  it  was  not 
the  time  when  the  military  expenditure  should  be  increased  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  an  imaginary  enemy  ;  and  he  thought 
that  the  proposed  increase  of  taxes  for  such  a  purpose  was  as 
unjustifiable  as  it  was  oppressive.  Cobden,  in  1849,  proposed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  reduce  the  public  disbursements  by 
ten  millions ;  and  he  was  supported  by  Bright,  who  contrasted 
the  financial  condition  of  England  and  America,  stating  that  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  its  population 
and  sea-board,  increased  neither  its  army  nor  its  navy,  and  that 
England  maintained  more  troops  in  Canada  than  the  whole 
standing  army  of  the  United  States.  Cobden's  motion  was 
lost,  for  the  Reformers  numbered  only  seventy-eight,  whereas 
their  opponents  had  put  in  an  appearance  to  the  number  of 
275.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  that  House,  then  as  now, 
could  not  be  convinced  of  the  fact  that  a  nation,  like  an 
individual,  must  become  rich  or  poor  by  the  proportion  its 
expenses  bear  to  its  means. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  29th  of  June,  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  while  riding  on  Constitution  Hill,  and  died  a  few  days 
afterwards  from  the  effects  of  the  injuries  he  received. 

The  "  Peace  Society  "  was  founded  when  Bright  was  a  child, 
and  its  main  supporters  were  members  of  the  ' '  Society  of 
Friends."  More  than  once  Bright  admitted  that  he  had  been 
greatly  influenced  on  the  subject  of  peace  by  his  training  in  the 
principles  of  the  religious  body  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  first  meeting  at  which  he  spoke  on  the  subject  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1850. 
At  this  meeting  a  report  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Frankfort 
was  given.  Mr.  Lucy,  the  Mayor,  who  was  also  the  High 
Sheriff,  presided.  The  speakers  were  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  the 
Rev.  A.  James,  Professor  Worms  of  Hamburg,  Cobden,  and 
Bright,  who  said: — 

"  Now  we  know  that  during  the  past  year  thousands  of  Englishmen  (greater 
numbers  by  far  than  have  ever  been  known  before)  have  traversed  the  Continent 
in  every  direction ;  that  very  large  numbers  of  foreigners  have  during  the  past 
year  visited  us ;  and  that,  in  fact,  railways  are  themselves  becoming  a  mighty 
machinery  for  putting  down  the  war  machinery.  (Cheers.)  If  we  cast  our  eyes 
in  another  direction,  we  find  that  we  have  magnificent  steamers  crossing  the 
Atlantic  in  some  ten  or  twelve  days,  thereby  opening  up  the  great  facilities  for 
extending  our  intercourse  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  We  know,  too, 
that  next  year  cheap  trips  are  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  people  of  America  to  witness  here  (the  Great  Exhibition)  the  products  of  all 
the  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  (Cheers.)  We  know  such  things  as  these 
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are  but  the  heralds  of  those  promises  which  are  certain  to  be  fulfilled — promises 
handed  down  to  us  in  that  Book — (cheers) — but  for  which  the  world  would  be  in 
darkness,  but  wherein  we  gather  the  cheering  consolation  that  there  shall  be 
peace  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  (Immense  cheering.)  Cast  your 
eyes  back  over  the  last  thirty-five  years.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  we  have 
had  a  profound  peace,  and  have  kept  up  war  establishments  notwithstanding, 
and  have  therefore  gone  on  adding  to  our  national  debt  until  at  length  the 
amount  of  it  has  become  so  large  that  nobody  can  measure  it,  and  nobody 
believes  that  it  will  ever  be  paid  off.  (Hear,  hear.)  Look  at  Ireland ;  you  have 
there  40,000  men  maintained  out  of  the  taxes,  and  another  10,000  also  maintained 
out  of  the  taxes  in  the  shape  of  armed  police.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cries  of 
1  Shame  1 ')  50,000  men  in  Ireland  armed  to  keep  the  peace,  under  a  system 
where  peace  is  impossible — in  a  country  where  for  years  the  misgovernment  was 
such  that  in  Europe  it  found  no  parallel.  In  that  unfortunate  country  you 
witness  a  landlord  proprietary,  all  of  whose  inclinations  and  feelings  were  in 
direct  hostility  to  the  population  where  their  estates  were  situate ;  and  there  the 
proprietors  now  are  reduced  to  beggary  and  ruin — and  paupers  crawl  up  their 
staircases  and  halls.  (Cheers.)  I  say  that  I  have  seen  paupers  crawling  along 
those  magnificent  halls  where  in  years  past  the  lords  and  the  gentry  held  their 
festivals.  (Cheers.)  It  is  to  uphold  such  a  system  as  this  that  this  vast  force 
has  been  kept  up  in  Ireland."  (Hear,  hear.) 

When  Bright  concluded  the  whole  audience  rose  and  greeted 
him  with  an  enthusiastic  burst  of  applause,  which  lasted  several 
minutes. 

In  the  course  of  this  speech  Bright,  in  alluding  to  the 
superstitious  fear  of  war  with  France,  remarked  that  the  only 
authority  upon  which  a  British  admiral  anticipated  war  was 
an  idle  story  told  by  the  Bishop  of  Japan.  Sir  Thomas 
Hastings,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  afterwards  wrote  to  Mr.  Bright 
for  his  authority  for  the  statement,  and  the  member  for  Man- 
chester informed  him  that  Mr.  Cobden  had  given  him  the 
information.  Sir  Thomas  Hastings  was  so  exasperated  that  he 
challenged  Mr.  Cobden  to  a  duel.  Cobden  was  much  amused 
with  the  invitation,  and,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  replied  by 
letter  as  follows  : — 

"  If  in  my  earlier  days  my  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Sheridan  had  not 
tempted  me  to  witness  the  mimic  exploits  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  I  might  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  your  letter.  Aided,  however,  by  my 
recollections  of  that  model  duellist,  I  understand  you  to  propose  that  we  should 
lay  down  our  pens  and  have  a  personal  interview,  not  to  talk  over  the  matter 
in  dispute,  not  even  to  approach  within  speaking  distance,  but  to  take  our  stand 
at  twelve  paces  apart  with  pistols  in  hand,  and  endeavour  to  blow  out  each 
other's  brains.  Now,  I  am  satisfied  without  any  such  experiment,  on  my  head 
at  least,  that  half  an  ounce  of  lead  propelled  by  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
powder  is  quite  sufficient  to  shatter  the  human  skull  to  atoms,  and  extinguish  in 
a  moment  all  powers  of  reason,  all  sense  of  justice,  and  every  religious  sentiment. 
But  ho\y  such  a  process  could  satisfy  me  that  I  had  acted  unjustly  towards  you, 
or  convince  you  of  the  contrary,  is,  I  confess,  quite  beyond  my  comprehension. 
So  soon  as  I  had  recovered  from  the  fit  of  laughter  into  which,  I  must  own,  your 
challenge  threw  me,  and  after  I  had  mastered  the  temptation  I  felt,  to  name  for 
my  second  my  much  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Punch,  I  endeavoured  to  procure  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  committee ;  and,  having  refreshed  my  memory  by  a  perusal  of 
your  evidence,  I  will  endeavour  to  state  the  facts  of  the  case  as  between  you  and 
myself  in  such  a  way  as  shall  admit  of  no  further  misapprehension." 

Cobden  then  explained  in  this  letter  that  Bright  had  merely 
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made  a  mistake  by  substituting  the  name  of  the  French  Bishop 
of  Japan  for  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Madagascar,  and  concluded 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  You  must,  like  all  public  men,  expect  that  your  conduct  will  be  freely 
canvassed ;  and  your  fate  will  be  a  luckier  one  than  that  of  most  of  us  if  you  do 
not  find  yourself  often  misapprehended,  and  sometimes  misrepresented.  If, 
unable  to  restrain  the  ebullition  of  an  irascible  temper,  you  must  needs  challenge 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  to  mortal  combat  merely  because  another  member 
is  reported  to  have  made  a  mistake  in  a  single  word,  in  a  speech  of  an  hour's 
length,  or  because  a  reporter's  pen  may  have  slipped  at  a  critical  moment,  then 
you  have  mistaken  your  vocation;  and  you  .would  be  consulting  your  own 
reputation  and  the  interests  of  the  country  by  retiring  from  the  public  service, 
and  seeking  security  for  your  susceptible  nerves  within  the  inviolable  precincts  of 
your  own  domestic  circle." 

Sir  Thomas  Hastings,  after  more  mature  deliberation, 
pursued  the  challenge  no  further. 

Both  Bright  and  Cobden  had  long  formed  the  opinion  that 
the  material  prosperity  of  nations  was  dependent  on  their  mutual 
peace  and  goodwill ;  and  in  their  speeches  they  had  pointed  out 
the  stupidity  of  the  doctrine  that  teaches  the  necessity  for  a 
balance  of  power  in  Europe — a  view  which  our  country  had 
maintained  at  such  ruinous  expenditure  that  peace  had  become 
nearly  as  costly  as  war. 

Nothing  more  repelled  their  fine  common  sense  than  the 
panics  at  some  approaching  foreign  invasion  which  periodically 
seized  the  country.  They  saw  distinctly  that  these  panics  were 
fostered  by  the  governing  classes  of  this  country,  whose  interests 
were  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  a  large  military  organi- 
sation, and  a  correspondingly  large  taxation  and  expenditure ; 
and  they  saw  as  distinctly  that  the  interweaving  of  commercial 
relations,  the  exchange  of  mutual  products  of  different  countries, 
and  the  consequent  intercourse  and  knowledge  of  each  other 
would  be  a  better  and  infinitely  cheaper  guarantee  for  peace  than 
any  number  of  standing  armies.  They  showed  by  speeches  and 
pamphlets  how  the  war  with  America  had  cost  us  millions  of 
money,  burdening  the  industry  of  the  people  with  a  mortgage  of 
debt  beyond  the  power  of  any  single  generation  to  pay — the 
result  being  that  America  was  never  of  so  much  value  to  England 
as  after  she  had  secured  her  independence — so  that  we  had  really 
been  spending  all  this  money  in  the  endeavour  to  cut  the  throat 
of  our  own  prosperity.  The  wars  with  France  were  capable  of 
still  less  defence.  The  wealth  and  manhood  of  the  nation  had 
been  poured  out  like  water  for  the  purpose  of  propping  up  or 
restoring  to  that  country  a  dynasty  which  had  been  cast  off  by 
its  own  subjects,  and  staying  the  march  of  conquest  by  which 
Napoleon  was  astonishing  the  world.  Yet  so  little  did  all  our 
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efforts  avail — though  a  "heaven-born"  Minister  ruled  our  Cabinet, 
and  the  ablest  and  most  successful  of  generals  commanded  our 
armies — that  before  that  great  soldier,  full  of  years  and  worldly 
honours,  descended  to  the  grave,  he  had  seen  the  throne  of 
France  filled  by  the  heir  of  his  mighty  rival,  whose  dream  of 
ambition  he  had  dispelled  at  Waterloo.  With  such  flagrant 
failures  of  national  policy  before  their  eyes,  they  became  con- 
vinced of  the  futility  of  war.  Nor  was  there  wanting  an 
opportunity  for  uttering  their  opinions,  nor  an  occasion  on 
which  they  were  demanded. 

In  the  years  following  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
Cobden  had  several  times  introduced  motions  into  the  House 
of  Commons  which  affirmed  that  a  reduction  of  the  national 
expenditure  might  be  undertaken  without  damage  to  the  safety 
or  honour  of  the  country ;  but  he  still  more  prominently  avowed 
his  peace  principles  in  1853,  when  a  panic  of  French  invasion 
was  running  through  the  leading  articles  of  all  the  newspapers. 
Prince  de  Joinville  had  alarmed  us  by  a  pamphlet,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  then  old  and  infirm,  had  lent  the  influence  of  his 
name  to  strengthen  the  fears  of  the  public.  Of  course  it  really 
meant  more  ships,  more  soldiers,  more  taxation,  less  popular 
power,  less  prosperity,  and  Bright  and  Cobden  set  their  faces 
against  it  from  the  beginning.  In  1853  Cobden  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  1793  and  1853,"  and  occupying  itself  with 
a  comparison  of  public  opinion  in  those  two  years  in  relation  to 
a  war  with  France.  It  is  addressed  in  the  form  of  three  letters 
to  a  clergyman,  or  minister,  who  had  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  which  the  struggle  termi- 
nating in  1815  had  been  characterised  as  one  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  This  fallacy  Cobden  undertook  to  expose, 
and  did  so  in  a  series  of  the  most  masterly  and  cogent 
arguments. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1850  the  Roman  Pontiff  created 
a  furor  in  England  by  arranging  a  new  division  of  dioceses, 
that  should  be  ruled  by  bishops  taking  their  titles  from 
English  towns,  and  Dr.  Wiseman  was  appointed  Archbishop 
of  Westminster. 

Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  7th  of  February,  in  pursuance  of 
a  notice  he  had  given,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  "  To  prevent  the  assumption  of  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  in  respect  of  places  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
Bright  said : — 

"  Well,  the  Catholic  religion  triumphs,  and  the  territorial  system  you  adopted, 
and  which  is  now  breaking  down  by  the  dispersion  of  landed  property  under  the 
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Encumbered  Estates  Act — that  territorial  system  oppressed  the  peasantry,  and 
has  so  greatly  impoverished  them  that  annually  for  some  years  great  numbers 
of  them  have  been  forced  to  exile  themselves  from  Ireland.  Lancashire  and  all 
the  great  towns  and  other  districts  where  employment  is  to  be  had  are  now 
crowded  with  a  population  which,  but  for  the  Government  of  this  country  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  would  have  been  living  comfortably  and  industriously  and 
prosperously  in  their  own  land.  (Cheers.)  Well,  this  is  a  fitting  retribution. 
I  wish  some  one  capable  of  such  a  work  would  write  a  history  of  the  retributive 
justice  which  has  overtaken  this  country  in  relation  to  its  dealings  with  Catholic 
Ireland.  Catholicism,  we  are  told,  is  spreading,  and  I  admit  that  it  does 
appear  to  be  spreading  ;  but  I  believe  those  appearances  arise  from  circumstances 
I  have  before  referred  to.  Our  legislation  has  borne  fruit  to  Eome  both  in 
Ireland  and  England.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  us  inquire  as  to  England.  England 
shows  symptoms  of  returning  to  Eome.  But  where  are  those  symptoms  ?  In 
the  people  or  in  the  clergy  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Why,  the  noble  lord's  letter  tells  where 
it  is.  The  noble  lord  has  discovered  that  the  great  institutions  which  were 
supposed  to  be  the  bulwarks  of  Protestantism  turn  out  to  be  a  large  manufactory 
of  a  national  or  home-made  popery.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  those  who  are  retrograding  are  willing  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  do  adopt  the  principles  of  the  papal  religion, 
such  as  a  sacramental  Church,  the  special  powers  of  the  priest,  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  mind  to  priestly  influence.  It  has  had  votes  of  money  from  Parliament 
to  almost  an  unknown  amount ;  and  it  has  a  revenue  of  millions  of  which  the 
Parliamentary  plummet  has  never  sounded  the  depth.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
Well,  where  now  is  this  Church  ?  In  the  year  1850,  after  an  existence  of  three 
centuries,  it  has  not  only  not  saved  the  country  from  the  Pope,  but,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister,  it  is  deeply  infected  with  popery  itself. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  I  ask  you,  if  machinery  in  any  other  department  had  as 
totally  failed  in  effecting  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established,  would  you 
not  entirely  get  rid  of  it  ?  This  Church  takes  its  origin  from  Henry  VIII.  It 
was  fixed  where  it  is  by  Elizabeth,  she  hating  the  Pope  at  Borne  because  she  was 
herself  a  pope  at  home.  (Laughter.)  And  it  was  to  her  imperious  and  tyran- 
nical disposition  more  than  anything  else  that  we  owe  the  fact  that  what  'she 
called  the  Eeformed  Church  of  England  is  not  really  reformed.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  do  not  blame  this  Church  as  being  worse  than  any  other  Church.  I  say  any 
other  Church,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  brought  about  the  same 
result.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  urged  the  monarchy  to  tyranny  and  perse- 
cution. In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  did  much  to  overturn  the  monarchy ;  for 
Erelacy  united  with  the  Crown  was  so  heavy  that  it  sank  the  Crown.  In  the 
me  of  Charles  II.  Dissenters  were  prosecuted  right  and  left,  and  almost  all  the 
members  of  the  sect  to  which  I  belong  were,  I  believe,  at  one  time  in  prison. 
This  went  on  to  the  time  of  the  Toleration  Act.  I  will  neither  legislate  against 
the  Catholics  nor  in  support  of  the  Establishment ;  and  however  much  the  noble 
lord  may  succeed  in  gratifying  the  passions  or  in  satisfying  the  prejudices  of  his 
followers  out  doors,  I  see  nothing  but  evil  in  the  course  he  is  pursuing ;  therefore 
I  must  withhold  my  consent  from  this  mischievous  Bill."  (Cheers.) 

The  Bill  was  ultimately  passed  by  a  large  majority,  but  was 
never  enforced. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Rochdale  Reform  Associa- 
tion, and  other  Liberal  electors  of  Rochdale,  was  held  in  the 
Public  Hall  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1851.  On  the  platform  were 
most  of  the  active  and  prominent  members  of  the  party.  Mr. 
Wm.  Chadwick  was  in  the  chair,  and  stated  that  information 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  Sharinan  Crawford,  the  member  for 
Rochdale,  to  the  effect  that  at  the  next  election  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  offer  himself  for  re-election,  as  he  wished  to  retire 
on  account  of  ill-health.  After  expressing  regret  at  the  loss 
the  borough  sustained  in  losing  the  services  of  Mr.  Crawford,  it 
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was  decided  to  forward  the  following  requisition  to  Mr.  John 
Bright :— 

"  Our  respected  representative,  Mr.  W.  S.  Crawford,  having  intimated  his 
desire  to  retire  from  Parliamentary  duties  at  the  next  General  Election,  we,  the 
undersigned  electors  of  the  borough  of  Rochdale,  beg  to  express  to  you  our  earnest 
desire  to  have  the  honour  of  being  represented  by  you,  our  townsman,  in  the 
next  House  of  Commons.  We  recollect  with  pleasure  the  many  virtues  by  which 
your  private  walk  amongst  us  has  always  been  distinguished,  and  the  lively 
interest  you  have  ever  manifested  in  everything  calculated  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  this  locality.  Your  indefatigable  and  successful  exertions  to  anni- 
hilate the  obnoxious  tax  upon  bread  have  entitled  you  to  the  gratitude  of  every 
true  patriot  and  philanthropist,  and  will  hand  your  name  down  to  posterity  as 
being  one  main  instrument  in  securing  so  valuable  a  boon  to  the  people.  We 
have  marked  your  persevering  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  commercial  freedom 
and  for  the  abolition  of  all  monopolies,  and  your  eloquent  advocacy  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Conscious  as  we  are  that  your  career  in  public  life  has  been  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Rochdale, 
we  trust  you  will  afford  us  the  gratification  of  marking  our  sense  of  your  private 
worth,  and  our  high  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  you  have  rendered  to 
the  public,  by  permitting  us  to  put  you  in  nomination  at  the  next  election  for 
the  borough  of  Rochdale,  that  we  may  have  the  honour  of  returning  you  to 
Parliament  as  the  representative  of  your  native  town." 

As  soon  as  Bright  saw  the  report  in  the  newspapers,  and 
before  he  had  received  the  requisition,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  from  London,  on  the  10th  of  April,  to  the  Liberal  com- 
mittee : — 

"  I  observe  from  the  public  papers  that  the  Liberal  electors  of  Rochdale  have 
held  a  meeting,  at  which  they  have  unanimously  agreed  to  a  resolution  request- 
ing me  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  that  borough  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  S.  Crawford  at  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament,  and 
I  am  informed  that  a  requisition  to  me  is  now  in  course  of  signature  to  the  same 
effect.  I  think  it  best  to  write  to  you,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  that  I  may  save  you  and  my  friends  unnecessary  trouble. 
You  will  readily  believe  that  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  kindness  evinced  to- 
wards me  by  my  townsmen,  and  that  I  regard  this  expression  of  their  appro- 
bation of  my  public  conduct,  and  of  their  confidence  in  my  political  integrity,  as 
an  ample  reward  for  any  sacrifices  I  have  made,  and  for  such  services  as  I  have 
been  able  to  render  during  my  public  life.  If  I  consulted  my  own  ease,  and 
perhaps  my  own  interest,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  decline  the  invitation 
thus  tendered  to  me,  but  in  the  position  I  find  myself  it  does  not  appear  con- 
sistent with  my  public  duty  voluntarily  to  abandon  the  post  which  I  now  occupy. 
In  the  year  1847  I  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough  of 
Manchester,  and  my  return  took  place  without  a  contest.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  Manchester  is  one  of  the  very  foremost  constituencies  in  the  United  King- 
dom, not  in  numbers  only  but  in  political  intelligence,  and  in  the  influences  it 
exercises  on  public  opinion.  Like  the  constituency  of  Rochdale,  it  is  untainted 
by  corruption,  and  its  character  for  independence  and  public  virtue  is  of  the 
highest  order.  By  this  great  constituency  I  was  elected  without  contest.  My 
opinions  were  fully  explained  with  regard  to  the  course  I  intended  to  pursue ; 
there  was  no  disguise.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  however  I  may  have 
failed  to  do  all  that  was  expected  of  me,  my  conduct,  as  a  whole,  has  been  other- 
wise than  acceptable  to  those  whom  I  have  undertaken  to  represent.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  abandon  the  position  to  which  I  have  been  called,  and  in  which  I  am 
conscious  only  of  honest  efforts  to  maintain  and  advance  the  great  principles 
upon  which  I  claimed  and  secured  the  confidence  of  the  electors  of  Manchester." 

The  Liberals  of  Rochdale  next  selected  Mr.  Edward  Miall, 
and  he  was  successfully  returned  at  the  General  Election,  1852, 
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by  a  majority  of  154,  in  opposition  to  Captain  A.  Ramsay,  a 
Conservative. 

Mr.  Disraeli  brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  llth  of  April,  to  the  effect  that  in  any  relief 
to  be  granted  by  the  omission  or  adjustment  of  taxation,  due 
regard  should  be  paid  to  the  distressed  condition  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Bright,  in 
opposing  the  motion,  remarked : — 

"  Now,  let  me  ask  if  there  is  any  class  that  passes  'so  triumphantly  through 
every  commercial  hurricane  and  disaster  as  the  class  of  landed  proprietors 
does  ?  I  see  that  the  candidate  at  Aylesbury  has  stated,  as  a  proof  of  the  dis- 
tressed condition  of  the  landed  proprietors,  that  money  invested  in  land  only 
returns  2J  per  cent.  But  that  in  itself  is  a  proof  of  the  security  of  the  return 
from  land,  and  that  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  to  which  other  pro- 
perty is  liable.  There  are  some  in  this  House  who  could  tell  a  different  tale 
respecting  investments  of  another  character — investments,  for  instance,  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  during  the  last  four  years.  They  could  tell  of  the  extra- 
ordinary revulsion  which  has  taken  place  in  that  time,  consequent  on  the 
demand  for  iron  for  railway  purposes  having  declined.  I  can  speak  of  my  own 
trade,  although  I  cannot  confirm  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  Colchester.  Yet  I  can  state  that  a  very  large  portion  of  that  trade 
during  the  last  five  years,  when  there  were  three  failures  in  the  American  cotton 
crop — that  during  these  years  all  the  coarse  departments  of  the  trade  have 
been  of  the  most  unprofitable  character.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly,  however,  at  this 
moment  the  condition  of  the  tenant-farmer  is  one  which  every  man  must  regard 
with  sympathy.  I  defy  any  one  to  say,  looking  to  the  course  which  I  and  my 
friends  have  pursued  as  Free  Traders  in  this  House,  that  we  have  ever  manifested 
any  want  of  sympathy  for  any  one  class  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  At 
least  there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  assertion  that  we  have  always  advocated 
diminished  expenditure  and  diminished  taxation;  and  that  we  have  urged  a 
diminution  of  taxation  in  that  particular  direction  which  would  have  alike 
affected  all  classes,  inasmuch  as  our  object  has  been  to  remove  taxes  from  articles 
of  general  and  universal  consumption,  where  the  farmer  would  have  obviously 
benefited  not  less  than  the  weaver.  But  the  farmers  are  in  an  unfortunate 
position ;  they  are  the  victims  of  a  vicious  system.  That,  however,  is  not  our 
system.  It  is  the  system  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  They  created  it  for 
their  own  purposes  in  1815,  and  they  maintained  it  for  their  own  purposes  up  to 
1846.  They  led  the  farmers  to  believe  that  there  could  be  no  path  to  prosperity 
but  through  the  county  members  and  the  House  of  Commons.  I  for  one  should 
be  very  sorry  to  be  connected  with  any  trade  or  manufacture  if  I  had  no  reliance 
but  on  the  members  for  Manchester.  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  entrust  my 
interests  either  to  the  impartiality  of  political  parties  in  this  House,  or  to  its 
intelligence  on  commercial  subjects.  The  unfortunate  position  of  those  among 
the  tenant-farmers  who  suffer  most  consists  in  this — that  they  notoriously  hold 
more  land  than  they  have  capital  to  cultivate.  Their  case  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  many  landowners,  who  own  extents  of  land  on  which  they  cannot  pay  all 
that  is  due.  All  this  is  very  sad.  If  landowners  buy  land  only  to  obtain  political 
influence,  they  are  on  the  road  to  ruin.  If  a  tenant-farmer  takes  more  land  than 
he  can  properly  cultivate  in  reference  to  his  capital,  he  is  also  on  the  road  to  ruin. 
...  I  have  now  stated,  in  detail,  what  I  regard  as  the  reasons  why  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  would  be  of  no  value  if  it  were  agreed  to.  It 
can  only  serve  to  delude — not  the  owners  of  the  land,  for  they  understand  all 
these  tricks — but  the  occupying  farmers  throughout  the  country.  It  will  serve 
but  to  delude  these  men  into  a  belief  that  the  thing  which  is  really  intended  as  a 
measure  to  cement  a  party  in  Parliament  is  intended  to  do  something  for  their 
benefit.  One  great  result  of  the  alteration  in  our  commercial  system  with 
regard  to  corn  is,  I  hope,  this — it  has  not  come  yet,  but  it  is  in  process  of 
coming  about — that  the  farmers  will  no  longer  conceive  themselves  to  be  a  class 
having  special  privileges,  special  rights,  and  special  claims  upon  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  will  now  Know  that  their  only  chance  is  precisely  that  chance 
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which  all  the  rest  of  the  community  enjoy — a  good  education  for  their  children 
for  the  next  generation ;  and  for  themselves,  their  intelligence,  such  as  they 
have,  and  their  industry,  such  as  they  can  employ.  And  I  will  add,  especially, 
the  more  they  make  themselves  independent  of  their  landlords  as  respects  the  old 
retainer  and  chieftain  theory,  the  more  they  enable  themselves  to  make  bargains 
with  their  landlords,  just  as  they  would  with  other  persons  with  whom  they 
dp  business,  the  sooner  will  they  find  themselves  out  of  their  present  undoubted 
difficulties.  And  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  that  if  you  talk  here  for  ever  of 
agricultural  distress,  you  will  still  find  that  there  is  no  remedy  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  give.  The  only  possible  chance  for  the  farmers  is  in 
the  exercise  of  those  virtues  and  those  talents  by  which  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men thrive ;  and  if  they  exercise  their  own  energies,  and  cultivate  the  quality  of 
self-reliance,  I  am  convinced  that  this  country,  with  the  finest  roads,  with  the  best 
markets,  and  with  a  favourable  climate,  will  be  found  to  triumph  not  only  in  her 
manufactures,  but  also  in  her  agriculture." 

The  motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  thirteen. 

Bright  and  Gibson  next  addressed  their  constituents  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall,  on  the  16th  of  May ;  and  so  important  were 
their  utterances  regarded  at  the  time  that  representatives  of 
the  press  from  London  and  most  of  the  chief  towns  were  present 
in  larger  force  than  usual.  George  Wilson  was  in  the  chair  and 
the  hall  was  crowded.  On  rising,  Bright  was  received  with 
great  cheering;  and  as  soon  as  this  had  so  far  subsided  as  to 
allow  the  voice  of  any  one  to  be  heard  from  the  platform,  the  hon. 
member  began,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  said  : — 

"  Now  one  word  more  on  our  own  position,  not  as  connected  with  this  constitu- 
ency with  regard  to  the  election — for  I  tell  you  honestly  that,  notwithstanding 
that  there  is  not  a  man  in  England  that  has  a  higher  idea  of  the  exalted  position 
of  any  one  who,  at  all  worthy,  should  occupy  the  place  of  your  representative — 
yet  when  I  speak  of  a  vote  in  Parliament  I  endeavour  to  shut  out  from  my  mind 
any  idea  of  controlling  influence  down  here  or  elsewhere.  (Cheers.)  I  am  most 
happy  when  I  can  to  agree  with  you,  but  I  think  there  is  a  higher,  loftier,  and 
purer  standard  for  a  representative  than  even  the  influence  of  those  whom  he  may 
represent ;  and  that  standard  is  his  own  intelligent,  conscientious  convictions  of 
duty  on  the  question  which  is  before  him.  (Great  cheering.)  Now  we  are  called 
the  '  Manchester  Party,"  and  our  policy  is  the  '  Manchester  Policy,'  and  this 
building,  I  suppose,  is  the  '  School-room  of  the  Manchester  School.'  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  Now  I  do  not  repudiate  that  name  at  all.  I  think  it  is  an  honour  to 
ourselves — an  honour  to  you — that  by  your  own  intelligence,  your  sacrifices,  your 
combination,  your  intrepidity,  you  have  actually  marked  the  impression  of  your 
mind  and  your  convictions  upon  the  policy  of  the  greatest  empire  of  the  globe. 
(Great  cheering.)  We  have  principles,  and  we  intend  to  stand  by  them.  (Hear 
hear.)  Our  principles  are  not  rash — they  are  not  unsound.  We  have  no  interest 
in  public  misfortune.  Our  industry  thrives  in  peace.  All  that  we  have  in  the 
world  depends  upon  the  performance  and  success  of  whatever  is  valuable  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  future.  We  have  not,  as 
the  chosen  people  of  old  had,  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,  to  lead  us  through  the  wilderness  of  human  passion  and  human  error,  but 
He  who  vouchsafed  to  have  the  cloud  and  the  fire  has  not  left  us  forsaken.  We 
have  a  guide  not  less  sure,  a  light  not  less  clear.  We  have  before  us  the  great 
principles  of  justice  and  mercy  which  Christianity  has  taught  us  and  the  advan- 
tages of  philosophy  and  experience  have  alike  sanctioned.  Let  us  trust  these 
principles.  Let  us  believe  that  they  exist  for  ever  unchangeably  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God;  and  if  we  build  our  national  policy  upon  them,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  we  shall  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  promote  that  which  is  good, 
and  which  the  patriotic  amongst  Englishmen  have  in  all  ages  panted  for — the 
lasting  happiness  and  prosperity  of  this  great  nation."  (Great  cheering. 
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Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  philanthropist,  visited  Manchester  on 
the  llth  November,  1851,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in  his  honour. 

"  We  are  here  especially  to  express  pur  sympathy  for  a  great  and  noble  nation 
suffering  from  tyranny,  from  which  this  country  happily  has  been  for  generations 
free,"  said  Bright,  in  moving  the  address  to  the  distinguished  stranger.  "  We 
are  here  to  express  our  admiration  for  a  most  distinguished  man,  one  of  the  most 
renowned  defenders  of  liberty  which  our  age  and  the  world  can  boast  of.  (Cheers.) 
I  look  upon  him  on  this  platform,  a  wanderer  and  an  exile  though  he  be,  as  far  more 
illustrious  to  our  eyes,  and  far  more  dear  to  our  hearts — (cheers) — than  any 
crowned  head  amongst  the  monarchs  of  Continental  Europe.  (Cheers.)  But 
there  are  men  who  say, '  Why,  what  is  the  use  of  your  sympathy  if  you  have  no 
regiments  and  no  ships  ? '  Well,  I  shall  take  another  line  of  argument,  and  ask  you 
whether  there  be  any  force  in  opinion,  in  opinion  acting  on  the  nation.  (Cheers.) 
Why,  let  me  ask  you,  where  are  you  assembled?  (Hear,  hear.)  Recollect  when 
this  hall  was  built — (cheers) — recollect  by  whom  it  was  built — (cheers) — recollect 
that  from  this  platform  and  this  hall  went  forth  the  voices  which  generated 
opinion  in  England,  which  concentrated  it,  which  gathered  it  little  by  little  until 
it  became  a  power  before  which  huge  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
became  impotent  minorities — (cheers) — and  the  most  august  and  powerful  aris- 
tocracy of  the  world  had  to  succumb — (cheers) — and  finally,  through  that  opinion 
in  this  country,  we  struck  down  for  ever  the  most  gigantic  tyranny  that  was  ever 
practised."  (Loud  cheers.) 

Bright  addressed  a  number  of  meetings  in  Manchester  prior 
to  the  General  Election  in  July,  1852,  when  George  Loch  and 
Captain  Denman  were  brought  out  in  opposition  to  him  and 
his  colleague.  The  nomination  took  place  in  St.  Ann's  Square 
on  the  7th  of  July.  Mr.  R.  Barnes,  the  Mayor,  presided.  He 
declared  that  the  show  of  hands  was  in  favour  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Milner  Gibson  and  Mr.  Bright,  and  a  storm 
of  cheers  followed  the  announcement.  The  day  of  election  was 
the  8th  of  July,  and  Gibson  and  Bright  were  the  successful 
candidates.  The  official  return  showed  that  5,752  votes  had 
been  tendered  for  Mr.  Gibson,  5,475  for  Mr.  John  Bright,  4,860 
for  Mr.  Loch,  and  8,969  for  Captain  Denman. 

The  first  commercial  society  in  Ireland  rendered  public 
testimony  to  the  general  feeling  which  Mr.  Bright' s  career  as 
a  politician  and  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  inspired 
throughout  the  community,  by  a  banquet  at  Belfast,  on  4th 
of  October,  1852.  About  250  gentlemen,  comprising  the  most 
respectable  portion  of  the  mercantile  classes  and  of  the  gentry 
of  the  city,  were  present. 

Mr.  Bright,  on  April  15th,  in  supporting  the  Bill  which  was 
in  favour  of  admitting  Jews  to  Parliament,  said  : — 

"  The  House  of  Commons  has  decided  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  Does  any  hon. 
gentleman  deny  it  ?  If  the  House  of  Commons  represents  the  country,  the 
country  is  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  There  is  another  estate  of  this  realm,  the  most 
dignified  of  all,  represented  in  this  House  by  the  gentlemen  who  sit  on  that  (the 
Ministerial)  bench;  that  estate  of  the  realm  unites  cordially  with  the  House 
of  Commons  and  with  the  people  in  this  Bill.  Fourteen  times  has  this  measure 
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been  carried  by  large  majorities ;  repeatedly  has  it  been  sent  to  the  other  House, 
and  each  time  has  it  been  rejected,  and  on  some  occasions  rejected  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  to  indicate  contempt.  Now,  I  ask  the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
the  City  of  London  if  there  is  any  remedy  in  the  Constitution  for  this  state 
of  things?  The  noble  lord  has  the  opportunity  of  admitting  the  Jews  by  a 
resolution  of  this  House — he  had  a  precedent  of  the  most  conclusive  kind  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Pease ;  and  although  the  law  officers  were  not  clear  upon  the  law 
on  that  occasion,  still  the  House  of  Commons,  having  once  established  a  pre- 
cedent of  that  nature,  any  person  wishing  to  sustain  the  power  of  this  House,  and 
of  one  great  branch  of  the  Legislature,  would  have  done  wisely  to  have  maintained 
the  precedent,  and  to  have  relied  on  it  in  this  case.  .  .  .  Some  gentlemen  say, 
'  How  can  you  expect  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  this  Bill,  when  there  is  no 
ferment  in  the  country  ?  '  I  thought  noblemen  in  that  assembly  were  in  an 
atmosphere  so  serene,  that  though  disturbed  occasionally  by  the  contentions 
of  prelates  and  the  disputations  of  rival  lawyers,  they  might  be  judged  to  be 
in  that  one  place  on  the  earth  '  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest.'  But  we  are  told  there  is  no  ferment  in  the  country.  I  have 
seen  ferments  in  this  country,  and  many  others  have.  I  do  not  much  admire 
them.  I  would  rather  see  the  Houses  of  Legislature,  whether  the  one  or  the 
other,  taking  these  questions  up  in  a  broad,  philosophic,  generous  spirit,  and 
discussing  and  settling  them  in  that  spirit  than  that  they  should  wait  until  there 
is  a  ferment  in  the  country  approaching  to  confusion,  and  then  surrender,  upon 
terms  that  shall  be  humiliating  to  them,  prejudices  which,  if  given  up  in  time, 
might  have  been  forgotten  in  the  gratitude  and  the  applause  of  their  countrymen. 
It  is  assumed,  and  properly  and  wisely,  that  you  will  get  no  ferment  up  about 
the  Jew  Bill.  I  have  no  objection  to  admit  that  the  Jews,  not  being  great 
in  numbers,  and  not  free  from  some  disadvantage,  consequent  upon  that  pre- 
judice so  prevalent  on  the  benches  opposite,  will  give  occasion  to  no  ferment 
before  which  these  benches  will  quail.  (Oh,  oh !)  They  will  quail  soon  enough 
when  there  is  a  ferment.  (Oh,  oh !)  If  that  is  doubted,  I  refer  you  to  the  history 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  proof  of  what  I  say.  But  I  want  no  ferment. 
I  want  argument  and  sound  principles  of  legislation  to  prevail  within  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  not  the  fear  of  anything  that  may  take  place 
outside." 


CHAPTER    XXII 
PEACE  AND  WAR 

FOB  many  years  the  war  party  in  this  country  kept  up  the  cry 
that  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  subjects  were  anxious  to  "  efface 
Waterloo,"  and  that  he  would  invade  our  shores  before  a  declara- 
tion of  war  of  any  kind  was  made  ;  in  fact,  it  was  further  urged 
that  the  French  were  enemies  of  "  This  precious  stone  set  in 
the  silver  sea." 

The  proverbial  pride  and  porcupine  prejudices  of  England, 
which  always  bristle  up  with  mere  suspicion,  would  have  been 
allayed  at  this  time  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  French 
people,  and  if  between  the  two  nations  commercial  transactions 
had  been  freer.  As  it  was,  the  peace  party  found  it  necessary  to 
get  up  demonstrations  to  counteract  the  exciting  influence,  and 
a  Conference  was  held  at  Manchester  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  on 
the  27th  of  January,  1853.  In  the  evening  a  meeting,  presided 
over  by  George  Wilson,  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall. 
In  reference  to  the  fear  of  a  French  invasion,  Bright  said : — 

"We  have  had  uneasiness,  and  unnecessary  preparations  for  war;  the  tinder 
is  abroad  now,  the  train  is  laid ;  it  wants  but  some  accident  to  excite  a  spark 
to  set  off  this  in  flames.  Taxes  imposed — some  taxes  not  reduced — trade  disturbed 
— no  financial  reforms  in  the  coming  session — no  Eeform  Bill ;  and  we  are  told 
by  some  of  the  writers  of  the  Government,  the  only  thing  now  to  be  looked 
at  is  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  country  (laughter) ;  and  if  war  should 
arise — if  war  should  spring  out  of  these  insane  proceedings — language  wholly 
fails  me  to  describe  the  disastrous  consequences  that  must  ensue.  I  draw  no 
picture  of  blood  and  crime,  of  battles  by  sea  and  land;  they  are  common  to 
every  war,  and  nature  shudders  at  the  enormities  of  man;  but  I  see  before 
me  a  vast  commerce  collapsed,  a  mighty  industry  paralysed,  and  people 
impoverished  and  exhausted  with  ever-increasing  burdens,  and  a  gathering  dis- 
content. I  see  this  now  peaceful  land  torn  with  factions — our  now  tranquil 
population  suffering1  and  ferocious — everything  good  quenched,  and  everything 
evil  stimulated  and  exalted.  I  see  sown,  as  it  were  before  my  eyes,  the  seeds 
of  internal  convulsion  and  of  rapid  national  decay ;  and  in  the  mournful  vision 
which  must  affect  the  sight  of  any  man  who  looks  forward  to  these  events 
I  behold  this  great  nation,  the  prolific  parent  of  half  the  future  world,  sunk 
into  hopeless  ruin,  the  victim  of  its  own  ignorance  and  credulity,  and  of  the 
cowardice  and  the  crimes  of  its  rulers."  (Enthusiastic  cheers.) 

Fortunately  the  panic  blew  over,  but  the  credit  was  partly 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  their 
followers. 

A  meeting  of  the  influential  members  of  the  Liberal  party 
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of  Manchester  and  district  was  held  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
1858,  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
counsel  prior  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  George  Wilson  was 
in  the  chair,  and  Milner  Gibson,  Henry  Ashworth,  and  Bright 
addressed  the  meeting. 

"  We  must  never  forget,"  observed  Mr.  Bright,  "that  we  are  the  representa- 
tives of  industry,  of  numbers,  of  intelligence,  and  of  wealth ;  that  we  go  to 
Parliament  opposed  to  many  antiquated  blunders — (laughter) — to  many  hoary 
abuses,  to  many  selfish  and  mischievous  privileges.  We  must  not  forget  that 
everything  that  this  society  has  gained  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  especi- 
ally everything  that  we  have  gained  of  late  years,  has  been  gained  in  the  manly 
contest  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes  against  the  aristocratic  and 

Erivileged  classes  of  this  country.  (Cheers.)  There  are  great  things  yet  to 
e  done.  The  result  of  past  exertions  is  most  encouraging.  There  lies  a  wide 
field  before  us  for  future  exertion  and  for  future  success ;  and  when  I  am  per- 
mitted to  speak  here  or  elsewhere  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  I  would 
speak  always  in  favour  of  what  I  believe  to  be  just,  and  what  I  believe  to  be 
profitable  and  advantageous  to  the  people;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  I 
do  not  assume  to  mere  Parliamentary  displays,  or  to  seek  official  honours  and 
emoluments ;  I  would  rather  aspire  to  be  a  faithful  representative  of  this  great 
constituency — to  defend  all  its  rights  and  interests — (hear,  hear) — to  secure, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  the  liberties  we  now  possess,  and  to  lay  up,  if  it  be 

Eossible,  for  our  children,  a  still  more  glorious  inheritance  of  freedom  than  our 
ithers  were  able  to  bequeath  to  us."    (Cheers.) 

Although  everything  at  this  time  promised  the  most  un- 
broken tranquillity  for  an  unlimited  length  of  time,  yet  only 
a  few  months  were  to  pass  before  England  was  to  be  involved 
in  the  bloodiest  and  most  disastrous  hostilities  known  since  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

As  the  end  of  the  year  1853  approached,  a  dispute  broke  out 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  as  to  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine.  France  was 
ultimately  drawn  into  the  quarrel,  sympathising  and  allying 
herself  with  Turkey,  while  Russia  opposed  them.  A  mixed 
commission  was  formed  to  inquire  into  the  dispute,  and  a 
decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  The  Turks,  how- 
ever, who  have  always  shown  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  were  dis- 
satisfied, and  received  the  support  of  France. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  settle  the  dispute  by  a  con- 
ference of  representatives  from  Austria,  England,  France,  and 
Prussia,  and  they  met  on  the  31st  of  July  at  Vienna,  and  agreed 
to  a  Note.  The  Czar  accepted  the  proposition,  but  afterwards 
the  Sultan  insisted  upon  modifications.  The  Czar  remained 
firm,  and  refused  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Turkey.  Eng- 
land and  France,  seeing  every  prospect  of  a  rupture,  each  sent 
two  men-of-war  to  cruise  in  the  Dardanelles.  These  boats 
arrived  on  the  14th  of  September,  and  the  Sultan,  finding  that 
he  had  also  awakened  the  interest  of  England  in  his  cause, 
declared  war  against  Russia  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  the  three 
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Powers  were  soon  in  battle  array  against  Russia.  Bright  and 
Cobden,  foreseeing  the  waste  of  treasure,  and,  above  all,  the 
sacrifice  of  precious  lives,  in  defending  that  doomed  State,  set 
about  using  their  influence  to  prevent  such  a  calamity,  for  they 
knew  by  experience  that  the  result  would  be  all  but  fruitless. 
They  tried  to  imbue  the  nation  with  a  disgust  at  war,  and 
inculcated  the  blessings  of  peace.  They  expressed  a  strong 
objection  against  an  expedition  to  fight  Russia,  and  they  were 
surprised  that  English  statesmen,  with  the  lessons  of  history 
before  their  eyes,  should  have  embraced  such  a  rash  alliance, 
which  they  characterised  as  self-delusions  of  statesmen,  and 
showed  how  vainly  the  voice  of  the  past  may  speak  amid  the 
loud  appeals  and  temptations  of  the  present.  They  well  knew 
that  in  warfare  glory  and  want  went  hand  in  hand,  and  that  the 
splendid  reviews  of  troops,  with  their  bristling  arms,  as  they  left 
their  native  shores,  would  leave  behind  them  women  in  lone 
despair  and  poverty.  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy,  how- 
ever, had  infatuated  the  nation,  and  a  war  fever,  which  had  been 
fanned  by  some  of  his  colleagues,  amongst  the  number  Lord 
John  Russell,  raged  throughout  the  kingdom ;  so  these  two 
eminent  statesmen  "travelled  with  the  multitude,"  and  the 
solemn  remonstrance  of  Bright  and  Cobden  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  usual  enthusiasm  for  "  England's  honour  and  glory."  Time, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  teaching  of  these  two  humble  orators 
was  like  the  voice  of  truth,  which  is  powerful,  and  will  prevail. 

Lord  Palmerston  resigned  office  under  the  pretence  of  disap- 
proving of  the  proposed  Reform  Bill,  but  the  real  cause  was  that 
he  had  his  own  ideas  upon  the  Eastern  Question,  ideas  cherished 
through  his  lifetime,  and  unless  he  could  see  some  prospect  of 
realising  them,  he  resolved  not  to  continue  in  office.  His 
speedy  return  to  his  old  post  proved  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  some  kind  of  guarantee  as  to  the  future,  and  the 
entry  of  the  allied  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea,  about  three  weeks 
later,  in  reply  to  the  Sultan's  request  made  just  before  Lord 
Palmerston' s  resignation,  enables  the  student  of  contemporary 
politics  to  form  a  shrewd  guess  respecting  the  guarantee. 

The  day  after  the  declaration  of  war  Bright  received  an 
invitation  to  a  preliminary  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Man- 
chester Athenaeum,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  holding  a  public 
meeting  in  Manchester  to  "  denounce  the  conduct  of  Russia, 
and  to  encourage  the  British  Government  to  protect  their 
interests  and  preserve  the  integrity  of  Turkey."  Bright,  in 
replying  by  letter,  made  the  declaration  : — 

"  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  unwise  than  to  uudeiwour  to  excite  public 
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opinion  to  drive  the  Government  into  war  with  Russia  in  defence  of  Turkey.  If 
such  a  war  should  be  undertaken,  I  believe  our  children  and  posterity  will  judge 
us  precisely  as  we  now  judge  those  who  involved  this  country  in  war  with  the 
American  colonies  and  with  France,  with  this  difference  only,  that  we  shall  be 
held  to  be  so  much  more  guilty,  inasmuch  as,  having  had  the  blunders  and  crimes 
of  our  forefathers  to  warn  us  and  to  guide  us,  we  have  wilfully  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  lesson  which  their  unfortunate  policy  has  left  us.  Manchester,  and  the  two 
millions  of  people  in  this  district,  I  hope  and  believe,  regard  those  men  as  their 
worst  enemies,  who  by  any  act  at  this  moment  shall  weaken  the  efforts  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  If  men  would  let  their  reason  guide 
them  rather  than  their  feelings,  I  am  sure  the  pressure  of  public  influence 
would  be  for  peace  and  not  for  war.  War  will  not  save  Turkey  if  peace  cannot 
save  her;  but  war  will  brutalise  our  people,  increase  our  taxes,  destroy  our 
industry,  postpone  the  promised  Parliamentary  reform,  it  may  be  for  many 
years.  I  cannot  attend  your  meeting,  but  I  venture  to  send  you  some  of  my 
views  on  this  Eastern  Question." 

Notwithstanding  this  and  other  warnings,  we  were  drifting 
into  war  with  Russia. 

A  peace  conference  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  13th 
October,  1853,  the  Lord  Provost  presiding.  At  the  evening 
meeting,  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  Cobden,  Bright,  Elihu  Burritt, 
and  others  of  the  peace  party  were  accompanied  on  the  plat- 
form by  Sir  C.  Napier.  The  gallant  admiral's  presence  excited 
considerable  interest  and  curiosity,  inasmuch  as  it  held  forth 
the  prospect  of  "a  scene  "  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  peace 
demonstrations,  for  the  gallant  admiral  had  declared,  at  a  meet- 
ing previously  held,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  "  beard  the 
Peace  Society  in  its  den."  Burritt  first  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  was  followed  by  Cobden.  Sir  C.  Napier  next  rose,  and  was 
received  with  applause.  He  said  : — 

"  It  might  be,  perhaps,  extraordinary  that  a  naval  officer  and  an  admiral  should 
come  to  address  a  peace  meeting,  as  it  was  generally  supposed,  though  very  im- 
properly, that  naval  and  military  men  were  always  for  war,  always  for  large 
establishments,  and  that  they  had  no  idea  beyond  bloodshed.  (Hear,  hear.) 
That  was  a  most  erroneous  notion.  Nelson  was  not  fond  of  bloodshed  or  war,  as 
they  would  see  by  reading  his  private  letters,  in  which  he  was  always  longing  for 
peace.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  always  a  peace  man  after  the  wars  were 
over — (laughter) — and  he  succeeded  in  preserving  peace  for  many  years.  He 
could  assure  them  that  he  was  just  as  anxious  as  any  one  in  that  hall,  but  then 
they  differed  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  and  preserving  peace.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  did  not  think  the  plan  of  Mr.  Cobden  was  exactly  the  way  to  preserve  peace 
in  this  country.  It  was  just  twelve  years  since  he  was  lying  in  Besika  Bay,  on 
apparently  the  same  peaceful  terms  with  the  French  fleet  as  they  knew,  and  yet, 
at  that  very  time,  while  they  were  lying  cheek  by  jowl,  what  was  France  doing 
but  meditating  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  they  were  lying  alongside  of? 
(Cheers.)  It  was  the  remonstrances  of  the  Peace  Society  that  led  a  weak 
Government  to  diminish  our  fleet  almost  to  nothing ;  but  it  was  false  economy, 
and  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  increase  again  both  army  and  navy." 

Bright  next  rose,  and  said  : — 

"  Admiral  Napier  says  that  the  hon.  member  for  the  West  Riding,  who  can  do 
everything,  had  persuaded  a  feeble  Government  to  reduce  the  armaments  of  this 
country  to  '  nothing.1  What  is  '  nothing '  in  the  admiral's  estimation  ?  Fifteen 
millions  a  year  I  Was  all  that  money  thrown  away  ?  We  have  it  in  the  esti- 
mates, we  pay  it  out  of  the  taxes — it  is  appropriated  by  Parliament  it  sustains 
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your  dockyards,  pays  the  wages  of  your  men,  and  maintains  your  ships.  Fifteen 
millions  sterling  paid  in  the  very  year  when  the  admiral  says  that  myhon.  friend 
reduced  the  armaments  of  the  country  to  nothing !  But  take  the  sums  which  we 
spent  for  the  past  year  in  warlike  preparations — seventeen  millions,  and  the 
interest  on  debt  caused  by  war — twenty-eight  millions  sterling ;  and  it  amounts 
to  ^45,000,000.  What  are  our  whole  exports  ?  Even  this  year,  far  the  largest 
year  of  exports  we  have  ever  known,  they  may  amount  to  £80,000,000.  Well, 
then,  plant  some  one  at  the  mouth  of  every  port  and  harbour  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  let  him  take  every  alternate  ship  that  leaves  your  rivers  and  your 
harbours,  with  all  its  valuable  cargo  on  board,  and  let  him  carry  it  off  as  tribute, 
and  it  will  not  amount  to  the  cost  that  you  pay  every  year  for  a  war,  that  fifty 
years  ago  was  justified  as  much  as  it  is  attempted  to  justify  this  impending  war, 
and  for  tho  preparations  which  you  now  make  after  a  peace  which  has  lasted  for 
thirty-eight  years.  Every  twenty  years — in  a  nation's  life  nothing,  in  a  person's 
life  something — every  twenty  years  a  thousand  millions  sterling  out  of  the 
industry  of  the  hard-working  people  of  this  United  Kingdom  are  extorted,  appro- 
priated, and  expended  to  pay  for  that  unnecessary  and  unjust  war,  and  for  the 
absurd  and  ruinous  expenditure  which  you  now  incur.  A  thousand  millions 
every  twenty  years !  Apply  a  thousand  millions,  not  every  twenty  years,  but  for 
one  period  of  twenty  years,  to  objects  of  good  in  this  country,  and  it  would  be 
rendered  more  like  a  paradise  than  anything  that  history  records  of  man's  con- 
dition, and  would  make  so  great  a  change  in  these  islands,  that  a  man  having 
seen  them  as  they  are  now,  and  seeing  them  as  they  might  then  be,  would  not 
recognise  them  as  the  same  country,  nor  our  population  as  the  same  people.  But 
what  do  we  expend  all  this  for?  Bear  in  mind  that  admirals,  and  generals, 
and  statesmen  defended  that  great  war,  and  that  your  newspapers,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  were  in  favour  of  it,  and  denounced  and  ostracised  hundreds  of 
good  men  who  dared,  as  we  dare  now,  to  denounce  the  spirit  which  would  again 
lead  this  country  into  war.  We  went  to  war  that  France  should  not  choose  its 
own  Government ;  the  grand  conclusion  was  that  no  Bonaparte  should  sit  on  the 
throne  of  France ;  yet  France  has  all  along  been  changing  its  Government  from 
that  time  to  this,  and  now  we  find  ourselves  with  a  Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of 
France,  and,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary,  likely  to  remain  there  a  good 
while.  So  far,  therefore,  for  the  calculations  of  our  forefathers,  and  for  the 
results  of  that  enormous  expenditure  which  they  have  saddled  upon  us.  .  .  . 
If  you  want  war,  let  it  be  for  something  that  has  at  least  the  features  of  grandeur 
and  of  nobility  about  it,  but  not  for  the  miserable,  decrepit,  moribund  Govern- 
ment which  is  now  enthroned,  but  which  cannot  last  long,  in  the  city  of 
Constantinople.  But  Admiral  Napier  is  alarmed  lest,  if  Bussia  was  possessed  of 
Turkey,  she  would,  somehow  or  other,  embrace  all  Europe — that  we  all  should  be 
in  the  embrace  of  the  bear — and  we  know  very  well  what  that  is.  I  believe  that 
is  all  a  vague  and  imaginary  danger ;  and  I  am  not  for  going  to  war  for  imaginary 
dangers.  War  is  much  too  serious  a  matter.  I  recollect  when  France 
endeavoured  to  lay  hold  on  Algeria,  it  was  said  that  the  Mediterranean  was  about 
to  become  a  French  lake.  I  do  not  believe  that  France  is  a  bit  more  powerful  in 
possessing  it.  It  requires  100,000  French  soldiers  to  maintain  Algeria ;  and  if  a 
balance-sheet  could  be  shown  of  what  Algeria  has  cost  France,  and  what  France 
has  gained  from  it,  I  believe  you  would  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  discovering 
the  reason  why  the  French  finances  show  a  deficit,  and  why  there  is  a  rumour 
that  another  French  loan  is  about  to  be  created.  But  they  tell  us  that  if  Bussia 
gets  to  Constantinople,  Englishmen  will  not  be  able  to  get  to  India  by  the  over- 
land journey.  Mehemet  Ali,  even  when  Admiral  Napier  was  battering  down  his 
towns,  did  not  interfere  with  the  carriage  of  our  mails  through  his  territory.  We 
bring  our  overland  mails  at  present  partly  through  Austria,  and  partly  through 
France,  and  the  mails  from  Canada  pass  through  the  United  States ;  and  though 
I  do  not  think  there  is  the  remotest  possibility  or  probability  of  anything  of  the 
kind  happening,  yet  I  do  not  think  that,  in  the  event  of  war  with  these 
countries,  we  should  have  our  mails  stopped  or  our  persons  arrested  in  passing 
through  these  countries.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  a  much  more  definite  danger 
that  would  drive  me  to  incur  the  ruin,  guilt,  and  suffering  of  war.  But  they  tell 
us,  further,  that  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  would  get  India.  That  is  a  still  more 
remote  contingency.  If  I  were  asked  as  to  the  probabilities  of  it,  I  should  say 
that,  fudging  from  our  past  and  present  policy  in  Asia,  we  are  more  likely  to  invade 
Russia  from  India  than  Bussia  is  to  invade  us  in  India.  The  policy  we  pursue  in 
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Asia  is  much  more  aggressive,  aggrandising,  and  warlike  than  any  that  Russia 
has  pursued  or  threatened  during  our  time.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  Russia 
may  be  more  powerful  by  acquiring  Turkey.  I  give  the  admiral  the  benefit  of 
that  admission.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  whether,  even  if  that  be  true,  it  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  our  going  to  war,  and  entering  on  what  perhaps  may  be  a 
long,  ruinous,  and  sanguinary  struggle,  with  a  powerful  empire  like  Russia  ? 
What  is  war  ?  I  believe  that  half  the  people  that  talk  about  war  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  it  is.  In  a  short  sentence  it  may  be  summed  up  to  be  the 
combination  and  concentration  of  all  the  horrors,  atrocities,  crimes,  and  suffer- 
ings of  which  human  nature  on  this  globe  is  capable.  But  what  is  even  a 
rumour  of  war?  Is  there  anybody  here  who  has  anything  in  the  funds,  or  who  is 
the  owner  of  any  railway  stock,  or  anybody  who  has  a  large  stock  of  raw  material 
or  manufactured  goods  ?  The  funds  have  recently  gone  down  10  per  cent.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  fall  is  all  on  account  of  this  danger  of  war,  but  a  great  propor- 
tion of  it  undoubtedly  is.  A  fall  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  funds  is  nearly  £80,000,000 
sterling  of  value,  and  railway  stock  having  gone  down  20  per  cent,  makes  a 
difference  of  £60,000,000  in  the  value  of  the  railway  property  of  this  country. 
Add  the  two — £140,000,000 — and  take  the  diminished  prosperity  and  value  of 
manufactures  of  all  kinds  during  the  last  few  months,  and  you  will  understand 
the  actual  loss  to  the  country  now  if  you  put  it  down  at  £200,000,000  sterling. 
But  that  is  merely  a  rumour  of  war.  That  is  war  a  long  way  off — the  small 
cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand — what  will  it  be  if  it  comes  nearer  and 
becomes  a  fact  ?  And  surely  sane  men  ought  to  consider  whether  the  case  is  a 
good  one,  the  ground  fair,  the  necessity  clear,  before  they  drag  a  nation  of  nearly 
30,000,000  of  people  into  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  for  a  decrepit  and  tottering 
empire,  which  all  the  nations  in  Europe  cannot  long  sustain.  And,  mind,  war 
now  would  take  a  different  aspect  from  what  it  did  formerly.  It  is  not  only  that 
you  send  out  men  who  submit  to  be  slaughtered,  and  that  you  pay  a  large  amount 
of  taxes — the  amount  of  tazes  would  be  but  a  feeble  indication  of  what  you 
would  suffer.  Our  trade  is  now  much  more  extensive  than  it  was ;  our  commerce 
is  more  expanded,  our  undertakings  are  more  vast,  and  war  will  find  you  all  out  at 
home  by  withering  up  the  resources  of  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  middle  and 
working  classes  of  the  country.  You  would  find  that  war  in  1853  would  be 
infinitely  more  perilous  and  destructive* to  our  country  than  it  has  ever  yet  been 
at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  There  is  another  question  which  comes 
home  to  my  mind  with  a  gravity  and  seriousness  which  I  can  scarcely  hope  to 
communicate  to  you.  You  who  lived  during  the  period  from  1815  to  1822  may 
remember  that  this  country  was  probably  never  in  a  more  uneasy  position.  The 
sufferings  of  the  working  classes  were  beyond  description,  and  the  difficulties, 
and  struggles,  and  bankruptcies  of  the  middle  classes  were  such  as  few  persons 
have  a  just  idea  of.  There  was  scarcely  a  year  in  which  there  was  not  an 
incipient  insurrection  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  arising  from  the  Bufferings 
which  the  working  classes  endured.  You  know  very  well  that  the  Government 
of  the  day  employed  spies  to  create  plots,  and  to  get  ignorant  men  to  combine  to 
take  unlawful  oaths  ;  and  you  know  that  in  the  town  of  Stirling  two  men  who, 
but  for  this  diabolical  agency,  might  have  lived  good  and  honest  citizens,  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  lives  for  their  connection  with  unlawful  combinations  of  this 
kind.  Well,  if  you  go  into  war  now  you  will  have  more  banners  to  decorate  your 
cathedrals  and  churches.  Englishmen  will  fight  now  as  well  as  they  ever  did, 
and  there  is  ample  power  to  back  them,  if  the  country  can  be  but  sufficiently 
excited  and  deluded.  You  may  raise  up  great  generals.  You  may  have  another 
Wellington,  and  another  Nelson  too ;  for  this  country  can  grow  men  capable  for 
every  enterprise.  Then  there  may  be  titles,  and  pensions,  and  marble  monu- 
ments to  eternise  the  men  who  have  thus  become  great ;  but  what  becomes  of 
you,  and  your  country,  and  your  children  ?  For  there  is  more  than  this  in  store. 
That  seven  years  to  which  I  have  referred  was  a  period  dangerous  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Government  in  this  country,  for  the  whole  substratum,  the  whole  foun- 
dations of  society,  were  discontented,  suffering  intolerable  evils,  and  hostile  in 
the  bitterest  degree  to  the  institutions  and  the  Government  of  the  country. 
Precisely  the  same  things  will  come  again.  Rely  on  it,  that  injustice  of  any  kind, 
be  it  bad  laws,  or  be  it  a  bloody,  unjust,  and  unnecessary  war,  of  necessity  creates 
perils  to  every  institution  in  the  country.  If  the  Corn  Law  had  continued,  if  it 
had  been  impossible,  by  peaceful  agitation,  to  abolish  it,  the  monarchy  itself 
would  not  have  survived  the  ruin  and  disaster  that  it  must  have  wrought.  And 
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if  you  go  into  a  war  now,  with  a  doubled  population,  with  a  vast  commerce,  with 
extended  credit,  and  a  wider  diffusion  of  partial  education  among  the  people,  let 
there  ever  come  a  time  like  the  period  between  1815  and  1822,  when  the  whole 
basis  of  society  is  upheaving  witn  a  sense  of  intolerable  suffering,  I  ask  you  how 
many  years'  purchase  would  you  give  even  for  the  venerable  and  mild  monarchy 
under  which  you  have  the  happiness  to  live  ?  I  confess  when  I  think  of  the 
tremendous  perils  into  which  unthinking  men — men  who  do  not  intend  to  fight 
themselves — are  willing  to  drag  or  to  hurry  this  country,  I  am  amazed  how  they 
can  trifle  with  interests  so  vast,  and  consequences  so  much  beyond  their  calcu- 
lation. But,  speaking  here  in  Edinburgh  to  such  an  audience— an  audience 
probably  for  its  numbers  as  intelligent  and  as  influential  as  ever  was  assembled 
within  the  walls  of  any  hall  in  this  kingdom — I  think  I  may  put  before  you 
higher  considerations  even  than  those  of  property  and  the  institutions  of  your 
country.  I  may  remind  you  of  duties  more  solemn,  and  of  obligations  more 
imperative.  You  profess  to  be  a  Christian  nation.  You  make  it  your  boast 
even — though  boasting  is  somewhat  out  of  place  in  such  questions — you  make 
it  your  boast  that  you  are  a  Protestant  people,  and  that  you  draw  your  rule  of 
doctrine  and  practice,  as  from  a  well  pure  and  undefiled,  from  the  living  oracles 
of  God,  and  from  the  direct  revelation  of  the  Omnipotent.  You  have  even  con- 
ceived the  magnificent  project  of  illuminating  the  whole  earth,  even  to  its 
remotest  and  darkest  recesses,  by  the  dissemination  of  the  volume  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  whose  every  page  are  written  for  ever  the  words  of  peace.  Within 
the  limits  of  this  island  alone,  on  every  Sabbath,  20,000,  yes,  far  more  than  20,000 
temples  are  thrown  open,  in  which  devout  men  and  women  assemble  that  they  may 
worship  Him  who  is  the  '  Prince  of  Peace.'  Is  this  a  reality  ?  or  is  your 
Christianity  a  romance  ?  is  your  profession  a  dream  ?  No,  I  am  sure  that  your 
Christianity  is  not  a  romance,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  your  profession  is  not 
a  dream.  It  is  because  I  believe  this  that  I  appeal  to  you  with  confidence,  and 
that  I  have  hope  and  faith  in  the  future.  I  believe  that  we  shall  see,  and  at  no 
very  distant  time,  sound  economic  principles  spreading  much  more  widely 
amongst  the  people;  a  sense  of  justice  growing  up  in  a  soil  which  hitherto  has 
been  deemed  unfruitful ;  and,  what  will  be  better  than  all — the  churches  of  the 
United  Kingdom — the  churches  of  Britain  awaking,  as  it  were,  from  their 
slumbers,  and  girding  up  their  loins  to  more  glorious  work,  when  they  shall  not 
only  accept  and  believe  in  the  prophecy,  but  labour  earnestly  for  its  fulfilment, 
that  there  shall  come  a  time — a  blessed  time — a  time  which  shall  last  for  ever — 
when  '  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more.' "  (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  in  favour  of  the  object  of  the  meeting  was 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  number. 

The  majority  of  the  newspapers  poured  forth  a  vast  amount 
of  invective  and  ridicule  on  Bright  and  Cobden,  contending  that 
their  peace  principles  were  more  likely  to  breed  wars  than  pre- 
vent them.  The  plaudits  which,  but  a  few  short  years  before, 
had  followed  in  the  wake  of  Bright  wherever  he  went,  were  now 
changed  into  angry  shouts  against  him,  and  a  life  which  had 
been  devoted  in  the  cause  of  his  country  became  embittered 
by  reasonless  ingratitude. 

An  important  meeting  of  Liberals  was  held  at  the  Albion 
Hotel,  Manchester,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1854,  to  confer  on 
the  subject  of  the  Government  Bill  for  the  improvement  of  the 
representation  of  the  people,  and  on  other  questions.  Mr.  G. 
Wilson  presided,  and  the  chief  speakers  were  Milner  Gibson, 
Cobden,  and  Bright. 
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"  There  is  great  excitement,  and  we  know  that,"  observed  Bright,  "  but  not- 
withstanding that  there  is  this  excitement,  we  believe  in  our  consciences  the 
views  we  have  laid  before  you  are  true ;  and  doing  so,  what  could  be  more  con- 
temptible than,  with  a  view  of  aiding  ourselves  by  getting  upon  the  wave  of 
temporary  popularity,  to  add  to  the  great  crime  which  some  men  are  committing 
in  leading  their  country  in  a  most  pernicious  and  destructive  course.  We  are 
not  the  war  party,  we  are  the  peace  party — (hear,  hear) — but  we  claim  to  be  not 
less  patriotic  than  the  noisiest  of  those  reckless  and  clamorous  advocates  of  war. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  shall  be  called  unpatriotic.  Why,  I  love  my  country  as  much 
as  any  one  of  them.  I  have  as  much  interest  in  the  country  as  any  man  can 
have,  and  the  interest  of  what  property  he  may  have,  of  his  wife,  of  his  children, 
of  his  hopes,  of  his  future.  What  we  wish  is  that  our  country  should  adopt 
a  high  standard  of  national  morality — (hear,  hear,  and  cheers) — which  after  all 
is  the  best  result  of  the  best  statesmanship.  (Renewed  applause.)  I  want  to 
see  her  power  supported  upon  the  virtues  of  her  children.  I  would  see  her  policy 
directed  by  honest  and  wise  statesmen.  Though  I  oppose  this  clamour,  yet  I  can 
profoundly  pray  this  country  may  ride  secure  in  her  majesty,  greatness,  and 
goodness,  unharmed  by  the  violence  of  faction  and  unimpaired  by  the  storms 
of  time."  (Great  cheers.) 

All  this  time  the  Peace  Society  used  their  best  exertions  to 
prevent  the  war.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Czar,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Henry  Pease,  of  Darlington,  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  Mr.  Robert  Charlton,  of  Bristol.  These  gentle- 
men, arriving  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  10th  of  February,  had  an 
interview  with  the  Emperor,  who  gave  them  a  kind  reception, 
and  introduced  them  to  the  Empress.  He  declared  to  them  that 
he  was  anxious  to  maintain  cordial  relations  with  England,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  his  fault  if  it  became  his  foe.  He  pressed 
them  to  prolong  their  stay  and  visit  Moscow,  and  parted  with 
them  in  a  kindly  spirit. 

The  Reform  Club  entertained  at  a  banquet  Sir  C.  Napier. 
In  responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  he  remarked,  "  I 
suppose  we  are  very  nearly  at  war,  and  probably  when  I  get  into 
the  Baltic  I'll  have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  war."  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  James  Graham,  was  present ;  and 
he  added,  "  My  gallant  friend  says,  when  he  goes  into  the  Baltic 
he  will  declare  war.  I,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  give 
him  my  free  consent  to  do  so."  Lord  Palmerston  presided  over 
this  convivial  gathering,  at  which  levity  and  monstrous  joy  were 
displayed,  and  where  "  folly  clapped  her  hands,  and  wisdom 
stared." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  13th  of  March,  Bright 
commented  on  the  coarse  after-dinner  jokes  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  on  the 
reckless  levity  of  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  famous  dinner 
at  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  presided. 

Lord  Palmerston  followed  and  said : — 

"  If  the  hon.  and  reverend  gentleman  " — (laughter). 

Cobden  interrupted  the  noble  lord  by  saying  : — 
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"  I  rise  to  order.  The  noble  lord  I  believe  has  made  use  of  an  epithet  which 
ia  not  justified  by  the  rules  of  this  House.  I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  not  misinterpret 
him  when  I  say  that  the  epithet  was  flippant  and  undeserved." 

Palmerston,  irritated,  replied  : — 

"  Well,  we  will  not  quarrel  about  words.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  been  pleased  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  of  my  being  in  the 
chair  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  has  been  kind  enough  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  my  conduct  in  the  chair.  I  feel  it  right  to  inform  the  hon.  gentleman  that 
any  opinion  he  may  entertain  of  me  is  to  me  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  and 
contempt,  and  that  I  shall  in  no  way  be  influenced  by  any  thing  the  hon.  gentleman 
may  say." 

Macaulay  was  present,  and  the  remarks  made  by  Palmerston 
sank  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  illustrious  historian,  who  had 
for  years  regarded  him  as  no  mean  statesman,  and  he  thus 
expressed  his  opinions  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : — 

"  I  went  to  the  House  on  Monday,  but  for  any  pleasure  I  got  I  might  as  well 
have  stayed  away.  I  heard  Bright  say  everything  that  I  thought ;  and  I  heard 
Palmerston  and  Graham  expose  themselves  lamentably.  Palmerston's  want  of 
temper,  judgment,  and  good  breeding  was  almost  incredible.  He  did  himself 
more  harm  in  three  minutes  than  all  his  enemies  and  detractors  throughout  the 
world  would  have  been  able  to  do  him  in  twenty  years.  I  came  home  quite 
dispirited." 

Upon  the  Boyal  Message  to  Parliament,  on  the  81st  of 
March,  announcing  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Bright 
spoke  : — 

"  With  regard  to  trade,  I  can  speak  with  some  authority  as  to  the  state  of 
things  in  Lancashire.  The  liussiau  trade  is  not  only  at  an  end,  but  it  is  made 
an  offence  against  the  law  to  deal  with  any  of  our  customers  in  Russia.  The 
German  trade  is  most  injuriously  affected  by  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Levant  trade,  a  very  important  branch,  is  almost 
extinguished  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Greece,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
Syria.  All  property  in  trade  is  diminishing  in  value,  whilst  its  burdens  are 
increasing.  The  funds  have  fallen  in  value  to  the  amount  of  about  £120,000,000 
sterling,  and  railway  property  is  quoted  at  about  £80,000,000  less  than  was  the 
case  a  year  ago.  I  do  not  pretend  to  ask  the  hon.  member  for  Aylesbury  (Mr. 
Layard)  to  put  these  losses,  these  great  destructions  of  property,  against  the 
satisfaction  he  feels  at  the  '  triumphant  position '  at  which  we  have  arrived.  He 
may  content  himself  with  the  dream  that  we  are  supporting  the  '  integrity  and 
independence '  of  Turkey,  though  I  doubt  whether  bringing  three  foreign  armies 
on  her  soil,  raising  insurrections  in  her  provinces,  and  hopelessly  exhausting 
her  finances,  is  a  rational  mode  of  maintaining  her  as  an  independent  Power. 
But  we  are  sending  out  30,000  troops  to  Turkey,  and  in  that  number  are  not 
included  the  men  serving  on  boara  the  fleets.  Here  are  80,000  lives !  There 
is  a  thrill  of  horror  sometimes  when  a  single  life  is  lost,  and  we  sigh  at  the  loss 
of  a  friend,  or  of  a  casual  acquaintance !  But  here  we  are  in  danger  of  losing — 
and  I  give  the  opinions  of  military  men,  and  not  my  own  merely — 10,000,  or  it 
may  be  20,000  lives,  that  may  be  sacrificed  in  this  struggle.  I  have  never  pre- 
tended to  any  sympathy  for  the  military  profession — but  I  have  sympathy  for 
my  fellow-men  and  fellow-countrymen,  wherever  they  may  be.  I  have  heard 
very  melancholy  accounts  of  the  scenes  which  have  been  witnessed  in  the  sepa- 
rations from  families  occasioned  by  this  expedition  to  the  East.  But  it  will  be 
said,  and  probably  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Tiyerton  will  say,  that  it  is  a 
just  war,  a  glorious  war,  and  that  I  am  full  of  morbid  sentimentality,  and  have 
introduced  topics  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  Parliament.  But  these  are 
matters  affecting  the  happiness  of  the  homes  of  England,  and  we,  who  are  the 
representatives  and  guardians  of  these  homes,  when  the  grand  question  of  war 
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is  before  us,  should  know  at  least  that  we  have  a  case — that  success  is  prohable — 
and  that  an  object  is  attainable  which  may  be  commensurate  with  the  cost  of 
war.  There  is  another  point  which  gives  me  some  anxiety.  You  are  boasting 
of  an  alliance  with  France.  Alliances  are  dangerous  things.  It  is  an  alliance 
with  Turkey  that  has  drawn  us  into  this  war.  I  would  not  advise  alliances  with 
any  nation,  but  I  would  cultivate  friendship  with  all  nations.  I  would  have  no 
alliance  that  might  drag  us  into  measures  which  it  is  neither  our  duty  nor  our 
interest  to  undertake.  By  our  present  alliance  with  Turkey,  Turkey  cannot 
make  peace  without  the  consent  of  England  and  France ;  and  by  this  boasted 
alliance  with  France  we  may  find  ourselves  involved  in  great  difficulties  at 
some  future  period  of  these  transactions.  I  have  endeavoured  to  look  at  the 
whole  of  this  question,  and  I  declare,  after  studying  the  correspondence  which 
has  been  laid  on  the  table — knowing  what  I  know  of  Russia  and  of  Turkey — 
seeing  what  I  see  of  Austria  and  of  Prussia — feeling  the  enormous  perils  to  which 
this  country  is  now  exposed,  I  am  amazed  at  the  course  which  the  Government 
have  pursued,  and  I  am  horrified  at  the  results  to  which  their  policy  must 
inevitably  tend.  I  do  not  say  this  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Government. 
I  have  never  been  hostile  to  them.  I  have  once  or  twice  felt  it  my  duty  to  speak, 
with  some  degree  of  sharpness,  of  particular  members  of  the  Administration,  but 
I  suspect  that  in  private  they  would  admit  that  my  censure  was  merited.  But 
I  have  never  entertained  a  party  hostility  to  the  Government.  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to  encounter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in 
taking  office,  they  acted  in  as  patriotic  a  spirit  as  is  generally  expected  from 
members  of  this  House.  So  long  as  their  course  was  one  which  I  could  support, 
or  even  excuse,  they  have  had  my  support.  But  this  is  not  an  ordinary  question ; 
it  is  not  a  question  of  reforming  the  University  of  Oxford,  or  of  abolishing 
'  ministers'  money '  in}  Ireland ;  the  matter  now  before  us  affects  the  character, 
the  policy,  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  empire ;  and  when  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment have  committed  a  grievous — it  may  be  a  fatal — error  I  am  bound  to  tell 
them  so.  ...  I  am  told,  indeed,  that  the  war  is  popular,  and  that  it  is  foolish 
and  eccentric  to  oppose  it.  I  doubt  if  the  war  is  very  popular  in  this  House. 
But  as  to  what  is  or  has  been  popular,  I  may  ask,  what  was  more  popular  than 
the  American  War  ?  There  were  persons  lately  living  in  Manchester  who  had 
seen  the  recruiting  party  going  through  the  principal  streets  of  that  city,  accom- 
panied by  the  parochial  clergy  in  full  canonicals,  exhorting  the  people  to  enlist 
and  put  down  the  rebels  in  the  American  colonies.  Where  is  now  the  popularity 
of  that  disastrous  and  disgraceful  war,  and  who  is  the  man  to  defend  it  ?  But 
if  hon.  members  will  turn  to  the  correspondence  between  George  III.  and  Lord 
North  on  the  subject  of  that  war,  they  will  find  that  the  King's  chief  argument 
for  continuing  the  war  was  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  in  him  to  make  peace 
so  long  as  the  war  was  popular  with  the  people.  Again,  what  war  could  be  more 
popular  than  the  French  war?  Has  not  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  said, 
not  long  ago,  in  this  House,  that  peace  was  rendered  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
by  the  conduct  of  the  English  press  in  1803?  For  myself,  I  do  not  trouble 
myself  whether  my  conduct  in  Parliament  is  popular  or  not.  I  care  only  that 
it  shall  be  wise  and  just  as  regards  the  permanent  interests  of  my  country,  and 
I  despise  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  the  man  who  speaks  a  word  in  favour  of 
this  war,  or  of  any  war  which  he  believes  might  have  been  avoided,  merely 
because  the  press  and  a  portion  of  the  people  urge  the  Government  to  carry  it  on. 
I  recollect  a  passage  of  a  distinguished  French  writer  and  statesman  which  bears 
strongly  upon  our  present  position.  He  says,  '  The  country  which  can  com- 
prehend and  act  upon  the  lessons  which  God  has  given  it  in  the  past  events  of 
its  history  is  secure  in  the  most  imminent  crises  of  its  fate.'  The  past  events 
of  our  history  have  taught  me  that  the  intervention  of  this  country  in  European 
wars  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  calamitous ;  that  we  have  rarely  come  out  of 
such  intervention  having  succeeded  in  the  objects  we  fought  for;  that  a  debt 
of  £800,000,000  sterling  has  been  incurred  by  the  policy  which  the  noble  lord 
approves,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  dates  from  the  time  of 
William  III. ;  and  that,  not  debt  alone  has  been  incurred,  but  that  we  have  left 
Europe  at  least  as  much  in  chains  as  before  a  single  effort  was  made  by  us  to  rescue 
her  from  tyranny.  I  believe  if  this  country,  seventy  years  ago,  had  adopted  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  in  every  case  where  her  interests  were  not  directly 
and  obviously  assailed,  she  would  have  been  saved  from  much  of  the  pauperism 
and  brutal  crimes  by  which  our  Government  and  people  have  alike  been  dis- 
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graced.  This  country  might  have  been  a  garden,  every  dwelling  might  have 
been  of  marble,  and  every  person  who  treads  its  soil  might  have  been  sufficiently 
educated.  We  should,  indeed,  have  had  less  of  military  glory.  We  might  have 
had  neither  Trafalgar  nor  Waterloo ;  but  we  should  have  set  a  high  example 
of  a  Christian  nation,  free  in  its  institutions,  courteous  and  just  in  its  conduct 
towards  all  foreign  States,  and  resting  its  policy  on  the  unchangeable  foundation 
of  Christian  morality."  (Cheers.) 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  declared,  British  industry  received  a 
check.  Russia  at  once  commenced  to  neglect  agriculture,  and 
the  French  peasant  was  called  to  leave  his  fields  to  enlist.  The 
English  artisan  experienced  the  dire  misfortune  of  witnessing 
his  handicraft  decline,  and  many  were  induced  to  join  the  army 
to  be  slaughtered  in  defence  of  a  treacherous  ally.  Instead  of 
taxation  being  reduced  as  was  expected  in  the  previous  year,  the 
income-tax  had  to  be  doubled,  and  the  spirit  duty  and  the  malt- 
tax  increased. 

Absalom  Watkin,  of  Manchester,  having  invited  Bright  to 
a  meeting  for  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  having  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  the  war  was  justified  by  the  authority  of  Vattel,  Bright 
replied  by  letter  when  on  a  visit  to  Rhyl,  North  Wales,  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1854. 

"  With  regard  to  the  war  itself,"  he  wrote, "  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  difference 
between  your  opinion  and  mine,  if  you  decide  a  question  of  this  nature  by  an 
appeal  to  Vattel.  The  '  law  of  nations  '  is  not  my  law,  and  at  best  it  is  a  code  full 
of  confusion  and  contradictions,  having  its  foundation  on  custom  and  not  on  a 
higher  morality,  and  on  custom  which  has  always  been  determined  by  the  will 
of  the  strongest.  It  may  be  a  question  of  some  interest  whether  the  first  crusade 
was  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  principles  of  Vattel ;  but  whether  the  first 
crusade  was  just,  and  whether  the  policy  of  the  crusades  was  a  wise  policy,  is  a 
totally  different  question.  .  .  .  The  question  of  this  present  war  is  in  two  parts — 
first,  was  it  necessary  for  us  to  interfere  by  arms  in  a  dispute  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Turks ;  and,  secondly,  having  determined  to  interfere,  under  certain 
circumstances,  why  was  not  the  whole  question  terminated  when  Russia  accepted 
the  Vienna  note  ?  The  seat  of  war  is  3,000  miles  away  from  us.  We  had  not 
been  attacked — not  even  insulted  in  any  way.  Two  independent  Governments 
had  a  dispute,  and  we  thrust  ourselves  into  the  quarrel.  That  there  was  some 
ground  for  the  dispute  is  admitted  by  the  four  Powers  in  the  proposition  of  the 
Vienna  note.  But  for  the  English  Minister  at  Constantinople,  and  the  Cabinet 
at  home,  the  dispute  would  have  settled  itself,  and  the  last  note  of  Prince 
Menschikoff  would  have  been  accepted,  and  no  human  being  can  point  out  any 
material  difference  between  that  note  and  the  Vienna  note,  afterwards  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  by  the  Governments  of  England,  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia.  But  our  Government  would  not  allow  the  dispute  to  be  settled.  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  held  private  interviews  with  the  Sultan — did  his  utmost  to 
alarm  him — insisted  on  his  rejection  of  all  terms  of  accommodation  with  Russia, 
and  promised  him  the  armed  assistance  of  England  if  war  should  arise.  .  .  . 
Now,  observe  the  course  taken  by  our  Government.  They  agreed  to  the  Vienna 
note  ;  no  fewer  than  five  members  of  this  Cabinet  have  filled  the  office  of  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  therefore  may  be  supposed  capable  of  comprehending  its  meaning ; 
it  was  a  note  drawn  up  by  the  friends  of  Turkey,  and  by  arbitrators  self-con- 
stituted on  behalf  of  Turkey ;  they  urged  its  acceptance  on  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Russian  Government  accepted  it ;  there  was  then  a  dispute  about 
its  precise  meaning,  and  Russia  agreed,  and  even  proposed,  that  the  arbitrators 
at  Vienna  should  amend  it  by  explaining  it  and  limiting  its  meaning,  so  that  no 
question  of  its  intention  should  henceforth  exist.  But,  the  Turks  having  rejected 
it,  our  Government  turned  round,  and  declared  the  Vienna  note,  their  own  note, 
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entirely  inadmissible,  and  defended  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  in  having  rejected 
it.  The  Turks  declared  war  against  the  advice  of  the  English  and  French 
Governments — so,  at  least,  it  appears  from  the  Blue  Book ;  but  the  moment  war 
was  declared  by  Turkey  our  Government  openly  applauded  it  England,  then, 
•was  committed  to  the  war.  She  had  promised  armed  assistance  to  Turkey — a 
country  without  government,  and  whose  administration  was  at  the  mercy  of  con- 
tending f actions ;  and,  incapable  of  fixing  a  policy  for  herself,  she  allowed  herself 
to  be  dragged  on  by  the  current  of  events  at  Constantinople.  She  '  drifted,'  as 
Lord  Clarendpn  said,  exactly  describing  his  own  position,  into  the  war,  apparently 
without  rudder  and  without  compass.  .  .  .  They  promised  the  Turk  armed 
assistance  on  conditions  or  without  conditions.  They,  in  concert  with  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  took  the  original  dispute  out  of  the  hands  of  Russia  and 
Turkey,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  court  of  arbitration  in  the  interests  of 
Turkey  ;  they  made  an  award,  which  they  declared  to  be  safe  and  honourable  for 
both  parties;  this  award  was  accepted  by  xlussia  and  rejected  by  Turkey;  and 
they  then  turned  round  upon  their  own  award,  declared  it  to  be  '  totally  inad- 
missible,' and  made  war  upon  the  very  country  whose  Government,  at  their 
suggestion  and  urgent  recommendation,  had  frankly  accepted  it.  At  this  moment 
England  is  engaged  in  a  murderous  warfare  with  Russia,  although  the  Russian 
Government  accepted  her  own  terms  of  peace,  and  has  been  willing  to  accept 
them  in  the  sense  of  England's  own  interpretation  of  them  ever  since  they  were 
offered;  and  at  the  same  time  England  is  allied  with  Turkey,  whose  Government 
rejected  the  award  of  England,  and  who  entered  into  the  war  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  England.  Surely,  when  the  Vienna  note  was  accepted  by  Russia, 
the  Turks  should  have  been  prevented  from  going  to  war,  or  should  have  been 
allowed  to  go  to  war  at  their  own  risk." 

This  letter  provoked  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  comment. 
It  was  condemned  almost  as  widely  as  it  was  canvassed.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  either  the  opinions  or 
arguments  were  likely  to  command  impartial  consideration  in  the 
midst  of  such  prepossession  and  excitement  as  then  prevailed  on 
the  subject  of  the  war  with  Russia.  The  war  at  that  time  was 
popular,  but  so  up  to  a  certain  point  has  been  every  war  in  which 
this  country  has  engaged.  Was  the  war  necessary  or  politic  ? 
Were  the  grounds  on  which  Bright  ventured  his  own  views  with 
reference  to  the  causes  which  precipitated  the  war  correct  ?  In 
after-years  the  general  opinion  swerved  round  to  the  point  that 
Bright  was  in  the  right.  But  here  was  a  noble  man,  breasting 
the  current  of  national  feeling,  under  the  strong  conviction  that 
the  public  judgment  was  warped  by  temporary  or  generous 
impulse  to  an  impolitic  course,  leaving  futurity  to  decide  the 
justice  of  their  motives. 

No  sooner  had  the  letter  appeared  than  every  exertion  was 
made  to  get  up  a  numerously  signed  requisition  to  the  Mayor 
of  Manchester,  requesting  him  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens  to  express  their  condemnation  of  the  views  avowed  by 
Bright  in  his  notorious  letter.  This  requisition  received  the 
signatures  of  613  individuals  or  firms,  and  no  effort  was  spared 
to  try  to  prove  that  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  amongst  the 
supporters  of  Bright,  but  when  the  618  signatures  were  examined 
it  was  found  that  amongst  them  were  only  fifty  of  Bright's 
supporters.  However,  the  Mayor  was  obliged  to  call  a  public 
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meeting,  and  it  was  held  on  the  17th  of  December,  1854,  in  the 
Town  Hall.  When  Absalom  Watkin  mounted  the  platform 
there  was  a  call  for  Bright,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  entering  by 
the  same  door  as  that  by  which  the  audience  had  entered,  was 
vociferously  cheered  as  he  made  his  way  to  the  platform  through 
the  mass  of  persons.  The  Mayor,  Benjamin  Nicholls,  presided. 
W.  R.  Wood  was  received  with  a  storm  of  disapprobation,  which 
continued  for  some  time  with  more  or  less  fury,  intermingled 
with  cheers,  and  scarce  any  part  of  his  address  could  be  heard 
even  by  persons  close  to  him.  He  moved  the  first  resolution : 
"  That  this  meeting  having  learned  that  the  letter  of  John 
Bright  on  the  war  has  been  translated  and  circulated  in  Russia, 
desires  the  public  to  declare  that  the  citizens  of  Manchester  do 
not  concur  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  Bright,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  convinced  that  the  war  is  just  and  necessary, 
and  do  earnestly  desire  that  it  may  be  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  vigour  until  it  shall  be  terminated  by  an  honourable 
peace."  Absalom  Watkin  seconded  this  resolution.  Alderman 
W.  B.  Watkins  moved  as  an  amendment :  "  That,  whereas,  in 
the  requisition  presented  to  the  Mayor,  requesting  him  to  con- 
vene a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  a  letter 
written  by  John  Bright,  our  honourable  representative  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  to  one  of  his  constituents,  is 
alluded  to  as  the  cause  of  the  requisition  having  been  got  up ; 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  Bright  exercised  an 
undoubted  right  in  expressing  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
war  which  unhappily  exists  between  this  country  and  Russia  ; 
and  although  this  opinion  may  differ  from  that  of  many  of  his 
constituents,  it  would  be  unfair,  tyrannical,  and  unjust  to 
censure  him,  even  by  implication,  for  the  manly  avowal  of  his 
sentiments  upon  a  subject  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  all 
classes  in  the  kingdom."  Alexander  Henry  seconded  the 
amendment.  William  Entwisle  spoke  in  favour  of  the  original 
motion.  John  Bright  followed,  but  could  scarcely  be  heard,  as 
the  cheers  and  groans  were  loud  and  continuous.  For  ten 
minutes  he  remained  standing,  unable  to  be  heard  on  account 
of  the  noise,  yet  determined  not  to  retire  until  he  had  been 
heard. 

"  Calmly  he  viewed  them— conscious  that  his  ends 
Were  right,  and  troth  and  innocence  his  friends." 

At  last,  amidst  continued  disturbance,  which  rendered  the 
words  inaudible  except  to  the  reporters,  who  clustered  round  him, 
he  said : — 
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"  The  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  the  other  side  may  disclaim  any  wish  in 
the  proceedings  of  this  day  to  make  any  attack  upon  me,  and  yet  their  friends  in 
the  body  of  the  meeting  are  evidently  anxious  that  not  a  word  that  I  have  to  say 
shall  be  heard  by  the  meeting.  I  shall  not  occupy  more  than  a  very  few  minutes 
in  saying  that  on  this  question  of  peace  or  war  I  claim  for  myself  to  have  the 
right  freely  to  express  my  views,  and  if  I  am  unfortunate  enough  not  to  coincide 
with  the  views  of  any  portion  of  my  constituents  I  regret  it  extremely,  but  I  shall 
not  surrender  my  claim.  I  have  on  many  occasions  differed  from  a  large  portion 
of  my  constituents,  but  I  have  never  flinched  from  that  which  I  believe  to  be 
true  and  right  with  regard  to  public  affairs,  and  I  shall  not  flinch  from  it  now. 
The  object  of  my  letter  was  to  lead,  if  possible,  public  opinion  to  a  peaceful 
temper,  in  the  hope  that  the  Government  might  find  no  obstacle  in  their  way 
when  any  opportunity  offered  for  bringing  about  a  restoration  of  public  tran- 
quillity. I  do  not  regret  having  written  that  letter;  I  am  able  to  prove  everything 
that  is  in  it,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  discussion  which  it  has  created,  not  in  Man- 
chester only,  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  in  many  parts  also  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  .  .  .  My  object  is  to  avert  from  England  and  from  Europe  this 
great  calamity  of  war,  and  whatever  may  be  the  result  to  me  personally,  I  shall 
never  shrink  from  taking  the  course  which  I  have  taken  up  to  this  hour." 

Five  times  the  Mayor  called  upon  the  meeting  for  the 
expression  of  their  opinions,  but  so  evenly  balanced  was  the 
show  of  hands  that  the  Mayor  declared  that  he  was  not  able 
to  decide  the  matter,  and  accordingly  dismissed  the  meeting. 
Bright  was  hooted,  insulted,  and  threats  of  violence  were  used 
against  him  by  some  of  those  who  did  not  agree  with  his  opinions 
on  the  war,  but  his  bearing  was  firm  and  fearless. 

Bright's  friends  held  a  meeting  the  same  evening  at  Newall's 
Buildings,  and  Bright  there  delivered  a  speech. 

"  The  war,"  he  declared,  "  will  double  the  army  of  Russia,  will  double  the 
army  of  Austria,  will  increase  the  army  of  Prussia,  increase  the  army  of  France, 
and  double  the  armies  of  this  country.  (Cheers.)  Do  you  think  that  when  all 
these  armies  are  doubled,  and  men's  minds  are  led  off  from  the  contemplation  of 
everything  in  the  form  of  home  affairs,  when  every  man's  mind  is  filled  with 
thoughts  of  slaughter  and  glory,  and  by  your  literature  tinged  with  the  same 
thing — I  ask  you  whether  that  plant  of  freedom,  which  was  matured,  it  is  true, 
by  the  blood  of  your  ancestors,  and  nourished  by  the  tears  and  prayers  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us — I  ask  you  whether  you  think  that,  after  this  war, 
liberty  in  Europe,  reform  or  anything  good  in  the  politics  of  this  country,  will  be 
in  a  better  position  than  before  this  war  commenced  ?  (Applause  and  cries  of 
'  No.')  Rely  upon  it  that  the  verdict  of  events  will  be  given,  if  there  can  be 
no  verdict  to-day.  And  that  verdict  of  events  will  be  given  in  our  favour." 
(Cheers.) 

The  meeting  unanimously  tendered  to  Bright  a  vote  of 
thanks  "  for  the  manliness  with  which  he  has  stood  forward  in 
the  face  of  such  a  meeting  as  that  we  have  left,  to  avow  his 
unflinching  attachment  to  those  principles  which  have  hitherto 
guided  his  conduct,  and  will  continue  to  guide  him." 

Cobden  more  than  once  told  Bright  that  when  the  people 
themselves  were  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  when  their  reason  seemed 
as  if  dethroned,  it  was  useless  to  argue  with  them,  and  he 
recommended  Bright  to  wait  until  there  came  a  cooler  and  a 
more  reasonable  time.  Cobden  meanwhile  looked  on  sad  and 
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dejected,  waiting  the  termination  of  the  strife,  but  Bright  could 
not  look  on  calmly  when  he  read  of  the  shocking  slaughter  of  his 
countrymen,  and  of  fields  covered  with  the  dead.  He  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  entering  his  protest  against  the 
continuance  of  this  useless  war,  which  entailed  the  shedding  of 
so  much  blood,  and  the  waste  of  vast  treasure. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  annals  of  any  country,  an 
instance  of  more  splendid  popularity  than  Bright' s  up  to  the 
breaking  out  of  this  war ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  there  never  was  an 
occasion  upon  which  the  fickleness  of  popular  favour  was  more 
strikingly  or  basely  exemplified.  Yet  through  all  that  stormy 
time  he  never  swerved  for  a  moment  from  the  position  he  had 
assumed.  Nothing  in  his  life  was  so  noble  as  his  attitude 
towards  the  warlike  spirit  of  1855.  Previously  his  ears  were 
filled  with  the  praises  of  his  countrymen.  Now,  however,  he 
found  himself  cast  out  by  auditories  who  had  hung  on  his  very 
words.  Amid  all  this  he  never  flinched  from  the  path  of  duty. 

One  of  Bright' s  most  powerful  and  profound  speeches  was 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  22nd  of  December, 
1854.  Certainly  the  House  was  not  with  him  ;  that  was  of 
course  impossible.  He  had,  however,  the  most  deferential 
attention,  deepening  every  instant.  The  rapid  piling  up  of  his 
charges,  the  accumulation  of  his  proofs,  the  cogency  of  his 
argument,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  conclusions  equalled  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  delivered.  It  was  as  superior  to  any  mere 
parliamentary  vituperation  as  the  subject  itself  was  superior  to 
the  trivial  and  evanescent  personalities  that  impart  piquancy  to 
individual  exhibitors  in  the  public  arena.  It  was  in  vain  that 
official  callousness  assumed  an  unconsciousness  of  its  force. 
Before  he  had  got  half  into  the  speech,  almost  every  man  on  the 
ministerial  bench  had  turned  round  in  his  seat  and  gazed  at 
the  speaker.  Lord  John  Russell  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  which  he  occasionally  removed  to  attempt  a  spasmodic 
laugh  ;  but  when  Bright  came  to  talk  of  Colonel  Boyle  and  the 
widow,  and  the  five  little  orphans,  the  tears  started  to  the  eyes 
of  many  a  brave  man  who  heard  him,  and  Lord  John  laughed 
no  more. 

"  We  all  know  what  we  have  lost  in  this  House,"  remarked  Bright  "  Here, 
sitting  near  me,  very  often  sat  the  member  for  Frome  (Colonel  Boyle).  I  met  him 
a  short  time  before  he  went  out  at  Mr.  Westerton's,  the  booksellers,  near  Hyde 
Park  Corner.  I  asked  him  whether  he  was  going  oat.  He  answered,  he  was 
afraid  he  was ;  not  afraid  in  the  sense  of  personal  fear — he  knew  not  that ;  but  he 
said,  with  a  look  and  a  tone  I  shall  never  forget, '  It  is  not  a  light  matter  for  a 
man  who  has  a  wife  and  five  children.'  The  stormy  Euxine  is  his  grave;  his  wife 
is  a  widow,  his  children  fatherless.  On  the  other  side  of  the  House  sat  a  member 
with  whom  I  was  not  acquainted,  who  has  lost  his  life  (Colonel  Blair).  Who  is 
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there  that  does  not  recollect  his  frank,  courageous,  and  manly  countenance  ?  I 
doubt  whether  there  were  any  men  on  either  side  of  the  House  who  were  more 
capable  of  fixing  the  goodwill  and  affection  of  those  with  whom  they  were 
associated.  Well,  but  the  place  that  knew  him  shall  know  him  no  more  for  ever." 

At  the  outset  of  Bright' s  speech  Palmerston  "  had  pulled  his 
hat  over  his  eyes,  folded  his  arms,  and  thrown  himself  back  in  his 
seat — his  custom  always  of  an  afternoon,  especially  when  after- 
noon gets  towards  next  morning.  But  case-hardened  as  he  was 
to  every  emotion,  inured  by  fifty  consecutive  years  of  parlia- 
mentary fighting  on  both  sides,  for  and  against  almost  every 
cause,  he  was  so  completely  roused  by  Bright  that  he  could  not 
maintain  even  the  sham  of  torpidity  as  was  clear  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  True,  he  too  tried  to  laugh — not,  like  Lord 
John,  at  that  part  of  Mr.  Bright's  speech  which  spoke  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  own  judgment,  but  at  that  passage  when  the 
member  for  Manchester  talked  of  the  member  for  Tiverton 
upsetting  the  New  Testament  in  a  couple  of  sentences  at  an 
agricultural  dinner.  Short-lived,  however,  was  the  merriment. 
For  presently  Bright  passed  on  to  the  '  buffooneries  at  the 
Reform  Club,'  and  contrasted  the  general  flippant  levity  of  this 
Ministry,  amidst  the  grief  and  mourning  that  then  filled  the 
land,  with  the  grave  decorum  of  Peel,  even  in  the  shadow  of  an 
anticipated  war  ;  and  he  laughed  no  more.  As  for  Gladstone, 
he  seemed  much  distressed.  With  the  two  exceptions,  Disraeli 
and  Graham,  everybody  was  deeply  affected.  .  .  .  This 
extraordinary  philippic  did  not  last  more  than  half  an  hour, 
yet  all  the  Coalition  could  not  furnish  a  debater  to  reply  to  it. 
The  consternation  of  Ministers  as  they  hurriedly  whispered  when 
Bright  sat  down,  the  painful  silence  (far  more  significant  than 
the  most  tumultuous  applause)  that  pervaded  the  benches,  as  if 
there  had  been  affirmed  some  dread  calamity  for  which  there  was 
neither  denial  nor  remedy — all  told  emphatically  that  Bright's 
point  was  the  point." 

"  I  am  not,  nor  did  I  ever  pretend  to  be,  a  statesman,"  said  Bright ;  "  but  that 
character  is  so  tainted  and  so  equivocal  in  our  day,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  a  pure 
and  honourable  ambition  would  aspire  to  it.  I  have  not  enjoyed  for  thirty  years, 
like  these  noble  lords,  the  emoluments  of  office.  I  have  not  set  my  sails  to  every 
passing  breeze.  I  am  a  plain  and  simple  citizen,  sent  here  by  one  of  the  foremost 
constituencies  of  the  empire,  representing,  feebly  perhaps,  but  honestly,  the 
opinions  of  very  many,  and  the  true  interests  of  all  that  have  sent  me  here.  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  I  am  alone  in  my  condemnation  of  this  war,  or  of  an  incom- 
petent and  guilty  Ministry.  And,  even  if  I  were  alone,  if  my  voice  were  the 
solitary  one  raised  amid  the  din  of  arms  and  the  clamours  of  a  venal  press,  I 
should  have  the  consolation  I  have  to-night — and  which  I  trust  will  be  mine  to 
the  last  moment  of  my  existence — the  priceless  consolation  that  I  have  never 
uttered  one  word  that  could  promote  the  squandering  of  my  country's  treasure, 
or  the  spilling  of  one  single  drop  of  my  country's  blood." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
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BRIGHT'S  public  speaking  during  the  Anti-Corn-Law  crusade 
was  certainly  powerful,  still  he  had  amazingly  advanced  in  force 
and  finish  since  that  time.  The  attention  he  exacted  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  notwithstanding  the  unpopularity  of  his 
views  on  the  question  of  war,  was  the  best  tribute  to  his  great 
abilities.  Indeed,  some  short  time  before  this  date,  Lord  John 
Russell,  at  a  political  dinner  in  his  own  house,  said  he  considered 
John  Bright  to  be  the  most  powerful  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

During  the  session  Lord  John  introduced  his  Oxford 
Reform  Bill,  which  was  intended  to  make  further  provision 
for  the  good  government  and  extension  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  and  its  colleges.  Bright,  in  opposing  this  measure, 
remarked  that : — 

it  seemed  to  him  that  two  principles  had  been  at  work  in  the  formation  of  this 
Bill,  which  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  them,  and  he  thought  it  was 
a  question  whether  a  Cabinet  that  could  not  agree  on  the  fundamental  principles 
of  a  measure  should  bring  it  forward.  He  felt  a  repugnance  to  assist  in  the 
tinkering  amendment  of  an  institution  from  which,  though  national,  he  as  a 
Dissenter  was  excluded,  and  with  which  he  had  no  sympathy.  "  You  do  not 
exclude  us  when  you  send  your  tax-gatherers  round,  or  when  you  ask  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  citizenship ;  you  do  not  exclude  us  from  the  statistical 
tables  of  your  population,  of  your  industry,  of  your  wealth,  of  your  renown.  You 
take  all  your  population  in,  and  say,  '  This  is  a  great,  a  united  people,  which 
are  called  the  .British  people ; '  and  you  declare  in  your  speeches  and  perorations 
that  you  are  proud  to  rule  over  such  a  nation.  But  when  you  come  to  the  question 
of  education  in  the  institutions  which  you  call  national  Universities,  then  you, 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  you  the  Liberal-Conservative,  or  the  Conservative 
and  Liberal  Administration — you  who  occupy  the  offices  from  which  you  igno- 
miniously  ejected  your  predecessors — you  who  say  there  are  no  men  to  come  after 
you — you  ask  us  to  accept  a  Bill  of  this  pusillanimous  and  tinkering  character, 
insulting,  as  I  have  already  described  it,  to  one-half  the  population  of  the  country." 

Bright  also,  during  this  session,  supported  a  Bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  he 
pointed  out  how  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  education  was 
seriously  retarded  by  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Berkeley  introduced  a  Bill  in  favour  of  the  Ballot,  and 
Bright,  in  supporting  it,  expressed  the  opinion  that  intimidation 
prevailed  at  almost  all  the  contested  elections  in  the  United 
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Kingdom.  Scenes  took  place  at  contested  elections  which  were 
not  only  degrading  to  the  country,  but  to  human  nature  itself. 
He  believed  that  so  great  was  this  evil,  that  it  very  much  warped 
all  their  efforts,  whether  by  education  or  by  religious  influence, 
to  improve  the  standard  of  morality,  patriotism,  and  honourable 
feeling  amongst  the  people.  Moreover,  no  harm  would  arise 
from  the  experiment  of  the  Ballot,  while  a  candidate  who  could 
not  then  get  a  vote  by  intimidation  or  threats  might  get  one  by 
kindness,  argument,  and  persuasion.  The  Bill  was  thrown  out 
by  a  narrow  majority. 

Sir  W.  Clay  brought  in  a  measure  to  abolish  Church  Rates. 
Mr.  Bright  gave  it  his  support,  but  it  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  27. 

In  the  Estimates  it  was  proposed  to  grant  dG38,745  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Nonconforming,  Seceding,  and  Protestant 
Dissenting  ministers  in  Ireland.  Bright  objected  to  the  grant, 
but  the  vote  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  87. 

In  January,  1855,  the  members  of  the  Liberal  party  of 
Manchester  got  up  a  soiree  in  the  Corn  Exchange  in  honour  of 
Gibson  and  Bright,  and  amongst  other  gentlemen  present  were 
Cobden,  John  Cheetham,  M.P.,  Joseph  Brook,  M.P.,  Edward 
Miall,  M.P.,  James  Kershaw,  M.P. ;  George  Hadfield,  M.P., 
L.  Heyworth,  M.P.,  the  Duke  de  Roussillon,  and^Major-General 
Thompson.  George  Wilson  presided. 

"  I  know  I  am  opposed  to  many  of  my  countrymen,"  remarked  Mr.  Bright  in 
his  speech ;  "  I  am  opposed  to  many  in  Manchester,  and  to  some  even  in  this 
audience,  but  that  opposition,  that  discordance,  will  last  only  for  a  time.  (Ap- 
plause.) You  know  that  I  have  never  flattered  either  court  or  Cabinet,  and  I  will 
not  now  stoop  to  flatter  even  the  people.  (Cheers.)  I  know  that  passion  forms 
no  part  of  reason,  and  can  be  no  solid  foundation  for  the  truth.  I  behold  the 
abyss  into  which  multitudes  would  plunge  the  country.  If  I  cannot  save  them 
from  it,  if  they  will  not  save  themselves,  at  least  I  will  warn  them  of  their 
danger,  and  I  will  be  no  partner  in  the  deeds  which  I  am  convinced  in  my  con- 
science will  receive,  as  they  well  merit,  the  condemnation  of  posterity."  (Tre- 
mendous cheers.) 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  February,  1855,  Bright  made  an  opportune 
speech  on  the  general  commercial  consequences  of  the  war,  but 
more  especially  on  the  influence  it  exercised  over  the  price  of 
food. 

About  this  time  it  was  found  that  the  English  troops,  many 
of  whom  were  mere  boys,  had  been  suffering  terribly  in  the 
Crimea  through  mismanagement,  and  it  was  proved  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  had  been 
inefficiency  and  utter  confusion.  Mr.  Dundas  had  seen  ship- 
loads of  fresh  vegetables  lying  in  Balaklava  which  remained 
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there  until  they  went  rotten ;  the  army  at  that  time  was 
suffering  severely  from  scurvy,  and  these  vegetables  had  been 
expressly  sent  for  as  the  only  remedy  for  that  disease.  At  the 
cavalry  camp,  about  a  mile  from  Balaklava,  horses  were  picketed 
without  clothing  or  any  other  protection  from  the  inclement 
weather.  They  were,  moreover,  starving ;  although  all  the 
time,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Balaklava,  tons  of  bran  in  bags 
were  lying  on  the  muddy  banks  of  the  harbour,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  the  duty  of  no  one  to  convey  this  food  to  the  horses.  While 
the  army  was  perishing  with  cold  at  the  camp  and  in  the 
trenches,  there  were  lying  in  the  harbour,  close  at  hand,  and 
easily  procurable,  immense  quantities  of  drift-wood,  the  remains 
of  numerous  vessels  wrecked  in  the  severe  snowstorm,  but  no 
hand  was  allowed  by  those  in  authority  to  touch  or  gather  it. 
The  hospitals  in  the  Bosphorus  were  also  kept  in  a  filthy  state  ; 
in  fact,  the  army  was  short  of  medical  attendance,  short  of  food 
and  clothing,  short,  indeed,  of  everything  that  it  needed. 

The  mourners  of  those  who  had  perished  were  to  be  seen 
frequently  parading  English  towns  and  villages ;  their  hearths 
had  been  rendered  desolate;  their  modest  homes  had  been 
broken  up  for  ever  by  the  criminal  waste  of  British  life  in  the 
East ;  and  thousands  "  of  desolate  women  in  their  far-off  homes 
waited  to  hear  the  step  that  never  came."  Meanwhile,  persons 
who  had  been  in  pretty  good  circumstances  when  the  war  com- 
menced lost  their  situations  through  the  depression  in  trade. 
The  consequence  was  the  little  they  had  stored  to  meet  the  hour 
of  accident  or  crippling  age  was  soon  consumed,  and  shoals  of 
them  sought  daily  bread  from  public  charity. 

Bright  delivered  another  speech  on  the  war,  on  the  23rd  of 
February,  in  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

"  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  honour  of  the  country  in  any  other 
relation  involved  in  this  affair,  this,  at  least,  I  expect  every  man  who  hears  me  to 
admit — that  if  terms  of  peace  have  been  offered,  they  have  been  offered  in  good 
faith,  and  shall  be  in  honour  and  good  faith  adhered  to ;  so  that  if,  unfortunately 
for  Europe  and  humanity,  there  should  be  any  failure  at  Vienna,  no  man  should 
point  to  the  English  Government  and  to  the  authorities  and  rulers  of  this 
Christian  country,  and  say  that  we  have  prolonged  the  war  and  the  infinite 
calamities  of  which  it  is  the  cause.  I  have  said  that  I  was  anxious  that  the 
Government  of  the  noble  lord  should  not  be  overthrown.  Will  the  House  allow 
me  to  say  why  I  am  so  ?  The  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  has  long 
been  a  great  authority  with  many  persons  in  this  country  upon  foreign  policy. 
His  late  colleague,  the  present  envoy  to  Vienna,  has  long  been  a  great  authority 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  upon  almost  all  political  ques- 
tions. With  the  exception  of  that  unhappy  selection  of  an  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, I  hold  that  there  are  no  men  in  this  country  more  truly  responsible 
for  our  present  position  in  this  war  than  the  noble  lord  who  now  fills  the  highest 
office  in  the  State  and  the  noble  lord  who  is  now,  I  trust,  rapidly  approaching  the 
scene  of  his  labours  in  Vienna.  I  do  not  say  this  now  to  throw  blame  upon  those 
noble  lords,  because  their  policy,  which  I  hold  to  be  wrong,  they,  without  doubt, 
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as  firmly  believe  to  be  right;  but  I  am  only  stating  facts.    It  has  been  their 
policy  that  they  have  entered  into  war  for  certain  objects,  and  I  am  sure  that 

[either  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  nor  his  late  colleague,  the 
noble  lord  the  member  for  London,  will  shrink  from  the  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  them.  Well,  Sir,  now  we  have  those  noble  lords  in  a  position  which 
is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  favourable  to  the  termination  of  the  troubles  which 
exist.  I  think  that  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  himself  would 
have  more  influence  m  stilling  whatever  may  exist  of  clamour  in  this  country 
than  any  other  member  of  this  House.  I  think,  also,  that  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  London  would  not  have  undertaken  the  mission  to  Vienna  if  he  had 
not  entertained  some  strong  belief  that,  by  so  doing,  he  might  bring  the  war  to 
an  end.  Nobody  gams  reputation  by  a  failure  in  negotiation,  and  as  that  noble 
lord  is  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  question  from  beginning  to  end,  I  enter- 
tain a  hope— I  will  not  say  a  sanguine  hope- that  the  result  of  that  mission  to 
Vienna  will  be  to  bring  about  a  peace,  to  extricate  this  country  from  some  of 
those  difficulties  inseparable  from  a  state  of  war.  There  is  one  subject  upon 
which  I  should  like  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  shall  not  say  one  word  here  about  the  state  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea 
or  one  word  about  its  numbers  or  its  condition.  Every  member  of  this  House' 
every  inhabitant  of  this  country,  has  been  sufficiently  harrowed  with  details 
regarding  it.  To  my  solemn  belief  thousands,  nay,  scores  of  thousands  of 
persons  have  retired  to  rest  night  after  night,  whose  slumbers  have  been  dis- 

arbed,  or  whose  dreams  have  been  busied,  with  the  sufferings  and  agonies  of  our 
soldiers  in  the  Crimea.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government— although  I  am  not  sure  if  he  will  feel  that  he  can  or  ought  to 
answer  the  question— whether  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London  has  power 
after  the  discussion  has  commenced,  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  established  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  will  prove  successful  to 
enter  into  an  armistice  ?  (No,  no,  and  Hear,  hear.)  I  know  not,  sir,  who  it  is 

f ?y8  *  0i£°^UtJ  Shou1?. like  ,to  see  anv  man  Set  u?  and  say  that  tfae  destruc- 
tion of  200,000  human  lives  lost  on  all  sides  during  the  course  of  this  un- 
happy war  is  not  a  sufficient  sacrifice.  You  are  not  pretending  to  conquer 
territory— you  are  not  pretending  to  hold  fortified  towns ;  you  have  offered  terms 
of  peace  which,  as  I  understand  them,  I  do  not  say  are  not  moderate ;  and 
breathes  there  a  man  in  this  House,  or  in  the  country,  whose  appetite  for  blood 
is  so  insatiable  that,  even  when  terms  of  peace  have  been  offered  and  accepted 
he  pines  for  that  assault  in  which  of  Russians,  Turks,  French,  and  English  as 
sure  as  one  man  dies,  20,000  corpses  will  strew  the  streets  of  Sebastopol.  (Hear 
hear.)  I  should  like  to  know,  and  venture  to  hope,  if  the  noble  lord  can  adopt  a 
course  by  which  all  future  waste  of  human  life  may  be  put  an  end  to,  and  the 
enmities  between  the  great  nations  healed  up.  ...  I  do  not  suppose  that  your 
troops  are  to  be  beaten  in  actual  conflict  with  the  foe,  or  that  they  will  be  driven 
into  the  sea ;  but  I  am  certain  that  many  homes  in  England  in  which  there  now 
exists  a  fond  hope  that  the  distant  one  may  return— many  such  homes  mav  be 
rendered  desolate  when  the  next  mail  shall  arrive.  The  angel  of  death  has  been 
abroad  throughout  the  land ;  you  may  almost  hear  the  beating  of  his  wines 
There  is  no  one,  as  when  the  firstborn  were  slain  of  old,  to  sprinkle  with  blood 
the  lintel  and  the  two  sideposts  of  our  doors  that  he  may  spare  and  pass  on  He 
takes  his  victims  from  the  castle  of  the  noble,  the  mansion  of  the  wealthy  and 
the  cottage  of  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  and  it  is  on  behalf  of  all  these  classes  that 
I  make  this  solemn  appeal." 

This  beautiful  passage  literally  thrilled  those  present,  stirring 
to  their  inmost  depths  hearts  that  had  no  friendly  feeling  towards 
the  speaker.  All  felt  the  solemn  and  awful  reality  which  was 
thus  figuratively  depicted,  and  amongst  many  there  was  a  sense 
of  something  like  repentance  for  haying  been  deluded  into 
taking  part  in  promoting  a  war  that  had  sacrificed  so  much 
human  life. 

The  observer  must  have  noticed  that  the  style  of  Bright's 
oratory  had  gradually  improved  up  to  this  date.  He  displayed, 
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apparently  without  effort,  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  orator. 
His  illustrations  were  not  forced,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
images  were  taken  from  the  Bible  and  from  Milton. 

At  a  meeting  at  Newall's  Buildings,  Manchester,  on  the  6th 
of  March,  Bright  thus  concluded  a  speech  : — 

"  I  confess  when  I  see  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  increase  of  trade,  of  popula- 
tion, of  wealth,  and  all  that  many  men  are  contemplating  to  do  with  regard  to 
education,  and  with  regard  to  morals  and  religion  in  this  country,  I  cannot  hut 
be  oppressed  with  the  melancholy  feeling  that  if  this  doctrine  of  constant  inter- 
vention in  the  countries  of  Europe  be  one  which  we  are  to  espouse  and  to  act 
upon,  this  country  cannot  by  any  possibility  continue  prosperous,  and  all  the 
virtue  that  our  people  profess  cannot  save  us  long  from  the  perils  of  the  most 
fearful  character,  which  will  endanger  the  monarchy  itself  and  every  institution 
of  the  country  which  we  value.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  war  is  a  fiend  of  such 
insatiable  appetite  that  it  will  swallow  up  all  that  the  most  ingenious  industry 
can  create ;  and  virtue,  and  education,  and  power  alike,  however  they  may 
appear  for  a  moment  to  receive  some  glory  from  successful  war,  must  at  last  fall 
under  this  worst  of  demons  that  can  afflict  any  country ;  and  when  I  find  men 
going  about  our  streets  laughing  at  us,  ridiculing  us,  telling  us  that  we  are  not 
patriotic,  I  ask  if  there  had  been  somebody  sixty  years  ago  to  take  this  principle 
of  non-intervention  up,  and  to  adopt  it,  and  to  carry  it  out  in  our  Government, 
should  we  not  have  escaped  that  long  and  odious  war,  with  its  expenditure  of 
fifteen  hundred  millions  of  money — should  we  not  have  been  free  from  the 
barbarism  and  degradation  which  now  run  riot  over  our  population — and  should 
we  not  have  stood,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  force  of  character  and  true  great- 
ness, infinitely  more  the  arbiter  of  Europe  than  we  ever  can  be  by  the  greatest 
fleets,  or  by  the  most  powerful  and  enormous  armies  ?  "  (Prolonged  cheering.) 

A  large  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  to  hear  addresses  on  the  subject  of  the  war. 
Bright  said : — 

"  I  confess  that,  for  myself,  I  bow  my  head  with  shame  when  I  look  back  upon 
the  follies  and  crimes  that  this  nation,  of  which  I  am  a  citizen,  has  to  my  mind 
been  guilty  of.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  then  at  this  moment  I  feel  humiliated  because 
we  find  ourselves  in  such  a  helpless  condition ;  for  with  this  feeling  of  shame  and 
disgust  there  appears  to  be  nothing  whatever  done  or  doing  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  to  bring  the  Government  to  a  better  course,  and  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  difficulties  into  which  we  have  so  passionately  plunged  ourselves.  We 
have  a  Government,  as  we  all  know,  of  distinguished  men — that  is,  distinguished, 
some  of  them,  by  lines  of  ancestry — (laughter) — more  correctly  and  exactly 
recorded  than  anything  of  which  we  down  here  pretend'to  boast  of.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter.)  We  have  a  Government,  as  we  have  had  for  the  last  two  years,  made 
up  almost  exclusively  of  lords — (hear,  hear) — men  who  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
for  them  or  becoming  in  them,  one  or  the  other,  to  engage  in  those  avocations 
which  in  Lancashire  are  generally  considered  to  be  befitting  to  almost  all  men, 
and  honourable  certainly  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have 
a  Government  of  lords,  of  hereditary  persons  who  kindly  undertake  to  rule  this 
great  nation,  charging  us  £5,000  a  year  for  each  of  those  persons,  and  they  con- 
aider  it  very  often  extremely  impertinent  if  we  make  any  comment  upon  the 
manner  in  which  we  are  governed.  Now,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe,  notwith- 
standing that  we  have  been  foolish  of  late,  that  there  is  wisdom  enough,  manly 
strength  enough,  power  of  intellect  enough,  morality  enough  in  this  country  to 
afford  us  a  very  much  better  Government  than  we  have  seen  of  late.  (Cheers.) 
Possibly  when  we  take  matters  a  little  more  into  our  own  hands  we  may 
find  that  the  national  affairs  can  be  managed  somewhat  better  than  they  have 
been  in  recent  years." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1855,  in  the 
discussion  respecting  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  Bright  said  : — 
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"  Is  war  the  only  thing  a  nation  enters  upon  in  which  the  cost  is  never  to  be 
reckoned  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  in  twelve  months  you  have  sacrificed  20,000  or 
30,000  men,  who  a  year  ago  were  your  own  fellow-citizens,  living  in  your  midst, 
and  interested,  as  you  are,  in  all  the  social  and  political  occurrences  of  the  day  ? 
Is  it  nothing  that,  in  addition  to  those  lives,  a  sum  of — I  am  almost  afraid  to  say 
how  much,  but  £30,000,000  or  £40,000,000  will  not  be  beyond  the  mark— has 
already  been  expended  ?  And  let  the  House  bear  in  mind  this  solemn  fact — that 
the  four  nations  engaged  in  this  war  have  already  lost  so  many  men,  that  if  you 
were  to  go  from  Chelsea  to  Blackwall,  and  from  Highgate  and  Hampstead  to  Nor- 
wood, and  take  every  man  of  a  fighting  age  and  put  him  to  death — if  you  did  this 
you  would  not  sacrifice  a  larger  number  of  lives  than  have  already  been  sacrificed 
in  these  twelve  months  of  war.  Your  own  troops,  as  you  know,  have  suffered, 
during  a  Crimean  winter,  tortures  and  horrors  which  the  great  Florentine  hardly 
imagined  when  he  wrote  his  immortal  epic.  Hon.  members  are  ready,  I  know,  to 
say, '  Whose  fault  is  that  ?  '  But  if  our  loss  has  been  less  than  that  of  the  French, 
less  than  that  of  the  Turks,  and  less  than  that  of  the  Russians,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that,  whatever  mistakes  may  have  been  committed  by  the  Government, 
the  loss  in  the  aggregate  would,  even  under  other  circumstances,  have  fallen  very 
little  short  of  that  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  Are  these  things  to  be 
accounted  nothing  ?  We  have  had  for  twelve  years  past  a  gradual  reduction  of 
taxation,  and  there  has  been  an  immense  improvement  in  the  physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country ;  while  for  the  last  two 
years  we  have  commenced  a  career  of  reimposing  taxes,  have  had  to  apply  for  a 
loan,  and  no  doubt,  if  this  war  goes  on,  extensive  loans  are  still  in  prospect. 
Hon.  members  may  think  this  is  nothing.  They  say  it  is  a  '  low '  view  of  the  case. 
But,  these  things  are  the  foundation  of  your  national  greatness,  and  of  your 
national  duration  ;  and  you  may  be  following  visionary  phantoms  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  while  your  own  country  is  becoming  rotten  within,  and  calamities  may 
be  in  store  for  the  monarchy  and  the  nation  of  which  now,  it  appears,  you  take 
no  heed.  Every  man  connected  with  trade  knows  how  much  trade  has  suffered, 
how  much  profits  in  every  branch  of  trade — except  in  contracts  arising  out  of  the 
war — have  diminished,  how  industry  is  becoming  more  precarious  and  the  reward 
for  industry  less,  how  the  price  of  food  is  raised,  and  how  much  there  is  of  a 
growing  pressure  of  all  classes,  especially  upon  the  poorest  of  the  people — a 
pressure,  which  by-and-by — not  just  now,  when  the  popular  frenzy  is  lashed  into 
fury  morning  after  morning  by  the  newspapers — (Murmurs) — but  I  say  by-and-by 
this  discontent  will  grow  rapidly,  and  you  (pointing  to  the  Ministerial  bench)  who 
now  fancy  you  are  fulfilling  the  behests  of  the  national  will,  will  find  yourselves 
pointed  to  as  the  men  who  ought  to  have  taught  the  nation  better. 

"  I  will  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  harvest.  That  is  in  the  hand  of 
Providence,  and  may  Providence  grant  that  the  harvest  may  be  as  bountiful  as  it 
was  last  year  I  But  the  House  must  recollect  that  in  1853,  only  two  years  ago, 
there  was  the  worst  harvest  that  had  been  known  for  forty  years.  Prices  were 
very  high  in  consequence.  Last  year  the  harvest  was  the  greatest  ever  known, 
yet  prices  have  been  scarcely  lower,  and  there  are  not  wanting  men  of  great 
information  and  of  sound  judgment  who  look  with  much  alarm  to  what  may 
come — I  trust  it  may  not  come — if  we  should  have,  in  addition  to  the  calamities 
of  war,  calamities  arising  from  a  scarcity  of  food,  which  may  be  scarcely  less 
destructive  of  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  population  of  this  country.  ...  It 
certainly  appears  to  me  to  be  unjustifiable  that  while  Lord  Aberdeen  was  honestly 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  peaceful  conclusion,  the  noble  lord 
was  taking  a  course  which  rendered  statesmanship  valueless  in  conducting  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  nation.  The  noble  lord,  however,  at  last  brought  his  conduct 
to  a  climax.  The  hon.  member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  J.  A.  Eoebuck)  came  forward 
as  a  Little  David — (loud  laughter) — with  a  sling  and  stone,  weapons  which  he 
did  not  often  use — (hear,  hear) — at  the  sight  of  which  the  Whig  Goliath — 
(renewed  laughter) — went  howling  and  vanquished  to  the  back  benches.  (Loud 
cheers  and  laughter.)  The  noble  lord  the  member  for  London  (Lord  John 
Russell)  was  the  captain  of  the  State  vessel,  and  the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston)  was  the  mate  ;  but  how  is  it  now  ?  The  noble 
lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London  has  accepted  the  position  of  mate  in  the 
most  perilousjtimes,  in  the  most  tempestuous  weather,  and  with  no  chart  he  goes 
to  sea  on  a  most  dangerous  and  interminable  voyage,  and  with  the  very  reckless 
captain  whom  he  would  not  trust  as  mate.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  The  noble 
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lord  the  member  for  London  has  made  a  defence  of  his  conduct  at  Vienna.  I  am 
willing  to  give  him  credit  that  he  did  then  honestly  intend  peace ;  but  I  do  think 
that  when  he  goes  again,  and  on  such  a  journey,  he  will  do  well  to  leave  some  of  his 
historic  knowledge  behind  him.  (Laughter.)  They  were  indeed  historic  fancies. 
There  is  nothing  to  me  so  out  of  place  as  the  comparison  which  the  noble  lord 
made  between/the  limitation  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Dunkirk,  or  between  the  condition  of  the  Black  Sea  and  that  of  the  lakes 
of  North  America.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  observed  the  noble  viscount's  conduct 
ever  since  I  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House ;  and  the  noble  viscount  will 
excuse  me  if  I  state  the  reasons  why  I  have  often  opposed  him.  The  reason  is 
that  the  noble  viscount  treats  all  these  questions  and  the  House  itself  with  such  a 
want  of  seriousness — (cheers) — that  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  he  has  no  serious, 
or  sufficiently  serious,  conviction  of  the  important  business  that  so  constantly 
comes  before  this  House.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I  judge  the  noble  viscount  as 
a  man  who  has  experience,  but  who  with  experience  has  not  gained-.wisdom — as  a 
man  who  has  age,  but  who,  with  age,  has  not  the  gravity  of  age — (cheers  and 
laughter) — and  who,  now  occupying  the  highest  seat  of  power,  has — and  I  say  it 
with  pain — not  appeared  affected  with  a  due  sense  of  the  responsibility  that 
belongs  to  that  elevated  position.  (Cheers.)  We  are  now  just  in  the  hands  of 
those  two  noble  lords.  They  are  the  authors  of  the  war.  It  lies  between  them 
that  peace  was  not  made  at  Vienna  upon  some  proper  terms.  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
whatever  disasters  may  be  in  store  for  this  country,  or  for  Europe,  they  will  lie 
at  the  doors  of  these  noble  lords." 

In  the  discussion  on  Roebuck's  vote  of  censure  upon  the 
Government,  in  July,  which  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  107,  Bright, 
in  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston,  said : — 

"  He  seems  to  me  to  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  clouds  are  gathering  round 
the  horizon  of  this  country ;  he  appears  not  to  know  that  his  policy  is  the  doom  of 
death  to  thousands  upon  thousands,  carrying  desolation  to  the  homes  of  England, 
and  sorrow  to  millions  of  hearts.  He  may  perchance  never  see  that  which  comes 
often  to  my  vision — the  interminable  ghastly  procession  of  our  slaughtered 
countrymen,  to  which  every  day  fresh  lists  of  victims  are  added.  I  see  these 
things ;  I  speak  in  apprehension  of  them  ;  and  in  their  presence  I  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  noble  lord,  whose  conduct  is,  I  believe,  humiliating  to  the  House  and 
full  of  peril  to  the  country."  (Loud  cheers.) 

Bright  was  present  at  the  Hulme  Friendly  Society's  festival 
on  the  27th  of  September,  and,  in  alluding  to  his  career,  he 
said : — 

"I  went  into  the  House  of  Commons  unexpectedly  and  accidentally.  I  have 
been  at  my  post  for  twelve  years,  and  no  man  is  able  to  say  that  during  that  time 
I  have  acted  upon  any  other  principles  than  those  which  I  previously  expounded 
— (cheers) — or  that  I  have  ever  shown  any  desire  to  promote  any  other  interest 
than  that  of  the  whole  country  of  which  I  am  a  citizen.  (Cheers.)  My  notion  is 
that  the  legislation  of  this  country  should  not  be  a  legislation  of  politicians  and 
statesmen,  according  to  their  antiquated  theories,  but  a  legislation  based  upon 
just,  moral,  and  Christian  principles;  and  being  so,  I  believe  Government  would 
be  perfectly  secure,  for  the  people  who  were  well  governed  would  generally  be 
contented  and  happy."  (Cheers.) 

The  Liberals  of  Rochdale  met  on  the  3rd  of  October  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  Sharman  Crawford,  their  late  member,  with 
a  silver  candelabrum,  as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem  for  his  public 
services  while  representing  them  in  Parliament  for  a  period  of 
eleven  years.  Bright  was  one  of  the  speakers,  and  in  a  part  of 
his  speech  he  remarked  :— 
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"  I  forget  sometimes  when  speaking  here  whether  I  am  speaking  as  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Rochdale  or  whether  I  am  speaking  in  rather  a  more  public  character ; 
and  I  am  sometimes  disposed  to  pay  compliments  which  I  couldjpay  with  greater 
modesty  if  I  came  from  somewhere  else,  but  which  I  feel  a  difficulty  in  paying 
while  here,  as  it  seems  as  if  one  were  complimenting  one's  self.  (Laughter?)  But 
I  do  take  great  delight  in  this  feeling,  that  for  twenty  years  past  at  least — I  think 
with  very  little  exception  ever  since  this  borough  was  enfranchised — we  have  en- 
deavoured to  perform  our  duty  to  our  country  faithfully,  in  the  exercise  of  our 
rights  as  citizens  and  as  electors.  We  have  not  spent  enormous  sums,  and  we 
have  not  to  any  great  extent  exercised  undue  or  improper  influence ;  we  have 
not  sold  our  political  power,  but  we  have  endeavoured,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  to  seek  for  men  to  represent  us  who  could  come  before  us  with  unspotted 
private  and  unspotted  public  characters,  whose  true  and  honest  object  in  going 
to  Parliament  was  to  advance  that  which  is  good  and  moral  and  just  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country.  (Cheers.)  I  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  that  the  questions 
about  which  we  have  shown  great  interest  have  generally  been  those  on  which 
the  welfare  of  the  country  did  most  depend.  (Hear,  hear.)  Unfortunately,  now 
we  find  ourselves  in  tempestuous  times,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  have 
either  rudder  or  compass,  or  know  exactly  whither  we  are  driving.  But  looking 
back  over  a  series  of  years,  we  have  been  anxious  to  make  the  industry  of  this 
country  perfectly  free,  by  which  every  man,  be  he  poor  or  be  he  rich,  should  have  a 
fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  no  legal  or  legislative  impediments  to  his  progress 
and  to  his  success.  .  .  .  Now,  I  have  not  a  particle  of  regard  for  a  newspaper  any 
more  than  I  have  for  anybody  else,  unless  I  can  see  in  what  is  urged,  and  the 
arguments  that  are  used,  an  honest  spirit.  I  confess  for  myself — I  can  say  it 
with  truth — that  often  as  I  have  spoken,  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  to  my 
countrymen,  I  have  never  to  my  knowledge  stated  that  to  be  a  fact  which  I  did 
not  believe  to  be  so,  and  I  have  never  made  use  of  any  argument  which  I  did  not 
think  was  fair  and  honest  as  bearing  upon  the  question.  (Cheers.)  Therefore, 
when  I  discuss  with  other  men  I  like  to  have  a  return  of  that  honesty  in  regard  to 
the  question.  If  what  I  have  said  about  the  press  is  reported  in  the  press,  of 
course  I  shall  be  abused  by  the  press.  But  I  have  heard  Lord  John  Russell  say 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  without  contradiction,  that  in  the  year  1803,  when 
there  was  a  peace  made  between  England  and  France — a  peace  which  lasted  only 
a  few  months — the  reason  the  Government  could  not  preserve  the  peace  was  not 
that  Napoleon  wanted  to  break  it,  but  that  the  press  of  England  stimulated  the 
people,  concealed  what  would  have  been  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  and 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Government  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  result  of  that 
was  eleven  years  of  the  most  extensive  war  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  modern 
times.  The  eleven  years  of  war  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  beggars  and 
criminals  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  every  £100  now  which  our  Chancellor 
takes  in  taxes  for  this  war  is  making  also  its  pauper  or  its  criminal.  Don't  let  us 
be  told  that  if  it  be  a  righteous  war  we  are  not  to  regard  the  cost.  The  war  may  be 
honourable,  but  I  assure  you  that  those  little  children  of  yours,  who  are  now  orna- 
menting your  homes  and  gladdening  your  hearts,  when  they  grow  up  to  be  men 
and  women,  and  look  back  to  the  history  of  the  times  through  which  we  are  now 
passing,  they  will  have  wonderful  difficulty  to  discover  in  the  restoration  of 
Mohammedan  power,  or  the '  humiliation  of  Russia,  or  the  glory  of  the  British 
arms,  anything  that  can  compensate  them  for  the  crushing  taxes  from  which  they 
can  only  escape  by  emigrating  from  a  country  which  should  have  afforded  them 
a  happy  home  during  their  lives."  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  electors  of  Manchester  invited  their  representatives, 
Bright  and  M.  Gibson,  to  a  meeting  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1856.  On  this  occasion  Bright  delivered 
a  long  speech. 

" '  The  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,' "  he  remarked,  "  is  a  phrase  that  Lord 
John  Russell  used,  and  which  he  borrowed  from  the  King's  Speech  in  the  time  of 
William  III.  (Loud  laughter  and  cheers.)  '  The  balance  of  power '  is  another  phrase 
— it  is  an  admirable  phrase,  it  is  a  phrase  no  man  living  has  ever  understood,  that 
nobody  has  ever  succeeded  in  defining — it  is  precisely  one  of  those  things  that  lasts 
for  ever — that  is,  until  you  grow  wiser,  and  find  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  it 
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— like  hunting  for  the  philosopher's  stone  or  perpetual  motion,  or  any  of  these 
things,  or  like  having  a  perpetual  trail  of  hounds  that  may  hunt  for  ever.  .  .  .  We 
have  been  living  under  a  government  of  old,  old  lords  since  1688.  I  can  tell  you, 
you  would  not  be  able  to  sleep  in  your  beds  if  those  men  who  manage  the  affairs  of 
this  country  were  also  the  managers  of  your  private  affairs ;  but  those  men  who 
have  those  titles,  having  had  forefathers  of  whom  we  know  but  little,  and  that 
little  not  to  their  advantage,  must  needs  be  a  grand  institution  of  the  country  and 
its  hereditary  governors.  I  must  quote  the  words  of  a  quaint  writer  who  said : 
1  If  you  would  hood  an  ass  in  reverend  purple,  if  you  would  hide  his  two  ambitious 
ears,  he  should  pass  for  a  cathedral  doctor.'  (Loud  laughter  and  cheers.)  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  there  were  no  old  lords,  or  new  lords  either ;  *  but  did 
any  one  see  that  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  from  General  Washington 
down  to  President  Pierce,  were  not  as  good  rulers  as  the  average  of  the  monarchs 
of  this  country  or  of  the  rest  of  Europe  ?  .  .  .  I  know  very  well,  and  you  must 
know,  that  there  are  steeps  of  Alma  in  morals  as  well  as  on  the  field  of  battle — of 
blood.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  must  borrow  our  metaphors  from  events  which  pass 
before  us.  If  I  am  a  political  soldier,  I  strive  to  maintain  the  ranks  and  to  con- 
front unflinching  all  the  batteries  that  ridicule  or  malice  may  point  against  us. 
(Loud  cheers.)  I  wish  to  pass  on  uninfluenced  by  the  baits  that  seduce  and  by  the 
temptations  that  feed  ambition.  I  wish  to  make  a  lode-star  of  my  political  career ; 
and  if  I  felt  what  I  hold  to  be  just  and  true,  above  and  beyond  the  dignity  of 
representing  this  great  city  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  I  trust  I  shall  not  on  that 
account  be  less  worthy  of  that  dignity  to  which  your  favour  and  confidence  have 
raised  me."  (Cheers.) 

For  some  time  before  this  date,  and  while  the  thousands  of 
graves  were  growing  green  in  the  Crimea,  Bright' s  health  began 
to  fail  through  over-exertion  and  increasing  public  labour  for 
fifteen  years ;  and  the  harsh  criticism  of  his  upright  conduct  in 
opposing  the  war,  as  well  as  misrepresentation,  had  produced  an 
injurious  effect  upon  his  sensitive  constitution. 

In  later  years,  in  a  speech  at  Birmingham,  Bright  said : — 

"  Well,  I  cannot  forget  all  that  took  place  on  that  occasion.  There  is  much  of 
it  I  wish  I  could  forget.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  wish  I  could  forget  the  slanders  that 
were  uttered  against  me ;  slanders  from  many  writers  of  the  press,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  some  of  the  most  bitter  were  from  those  people  who  are  supposed  to  write 
for  the  religious  newspapers.  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  forget  that  I  was  at  one 
time  hissed  and  hootea  by  mobs,  and  forget,  further,  a  story  that  I  was  burnt  in 
effigy  by  those  I  was  most  anxious  to  serve ;  and,  finally,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  course  I  took  on  a  great  public  question  I  lost  my  seat  in  Parliament  for  one 
of  the  first  constituencies  of  the  kingdom.  But  I  may  recollect  that,  after  all,  I 
never  lost  the  sense,  and  I  have  not  lost  it  yet,  that  I  did  what  was  my  duty  to 
my  country,  under  the  trying  and  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  I  was 
placed."  (Applause.) 

Gladstone  at  the  same  meeting  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
Bright  :— 

"  We  ought  to  be  ready,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  as  my  right  hon.  friend,  Mr. 
Bright,  showed  himself  to  be  ready  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  to  lay  his 
popularity  as  a  sacrifice — (loud  cheers) — upon  the  altar  of  his  duty,  I  will  not  say 
without  a  moment  of  regret,  because  I  am  sure  that  to  a  man  of  his  feelings  and 
strong  sympathies  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  find  himself  less  in 
harmony  for  a  time  with  the  sentiment  of  that  day  than  he  had  been  heretofore. 
Perhaps,  with  many  sentiments,  many  moments  of  regret,  but  without  one  sen- 
timent or  one  moment  of  hesitation.  (Cheers.)  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
conduct  which  beyond  all  others  ennobles  the  man  that  pursues  it  and  the  country 

*  In  connection  with  this  statement  the  reader  may  be  reminded  of  the  mechanic 
Whitehead'B  contrast  between  the  labouring  classes  of  the  two  countries. 
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that  produces  such  men.  It  is  not  every  one  who  has  the  opportunity  of  making 
such  splendid  offerings  to  duty  as  he  did,  because  it  is  not  every  one  that  can 
accumulate  the  stock  of  public  approbation  and  esteem  out  of  which  alone  they 
can  be  made.  But  every  one  of  us  can,  from  early  life  onwards,  to  some  extent 
imitate  such  conduct,  though  we  may  be  content  to  labour  in  the  dark — content 
to  labour  under  suspicion,  content  to  labour  under  reproach,  well  assured  that  if 
we  keep  the  pole-star  of  duty  well  fixed  in  our  vision  we  never  shall  fail  to  reach 
the  end  which  we  have  in  view,  as  far  as  it  involves  the  good  of  the  country,  and 
to  reach  such  mode  and  measure  of  public  approval  as  may  be  good  and  sufficient 
for  ourselves."  (Hear,  hear.) 

Throughout  the  war  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
denounced  the  unpopular  part  taken  up  by  the  sturdy  represen- 
tative of  Manchester,  but  he  passed  through  the  keen  ordeal  in 
the  House  of  Commons  with  credit,  and  came  out  a  recognised 
favourite  in  that  assembly,  valued  by  his  friends  and  respected 
by  his  opponents.  In  him  was  seen  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
the  Puritan :  fervour,  devotion,  honest  indignation,  moral  fear- 
lessness, uncompromising  integrity,  were  all  conspicuous,  and 
unalloyed  by  hypocrisy. 

Bright  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  George  Wilson,  the  chairman  of 
the  election  committee  of  Manchester,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1856, 
in  which  he  stated : — 

"  For  fifteen  years  I  have  worked  with  very  little  rest,  with  very  little 
relaxation,  and  now  I  discover  that  the  brain  has  had  too  much  exercise  and  the 
body  too  little.  I  have  been  to  London  twice  since  the  opening  of  the  session,  but 
have  found  myself  quite  unable  to  attend  to  the  House.  My  medical  adviser 
strongly  urges  me  to  give  up  all  attention  to  business  for  three  months,  and  spend 
the  time  in  seeking  relief  in  a  continental  journey.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
unwilling  I  am  to  abandon,  even  for  a  short  time,  the  performance  of  my  duties  in 
Parliament ;  but  necessity  has  no  law,  and  so  I  submit  to  what  I  cannot  avoid. 
My  constituents,  who  for  nearly  nine  years  past  have  been  so  tolerant  with  my 
shortcomings,  will,  I  trust,  believe  that  I  have  not  quitted  my  post  without  a 
sufficient  cause.  I  hope,  when  peace  is  made  and  men's  minds  return  to  matters 
of  home  interest,  I  may  yet  be  able  to  render  some  slight  service  to  the  public. 
If  I  cannot  undertake  to  sustain  by  force  of  arms  the  independence  of  the  Sultan 
and  the  liberties  of  Europe,  I  may  work  in  a  humble  sphere  to  strengthen  the 
liberties  and  promote  the  welfare  of  my  own  country." 

The  Liberal  electors  of  Manchester  were  called  together  on 
the  30th  of  January,  1857,  to  consider  a  communication  received 
from  Mr.  Bright,  offering  to  resign  his  seat  as  member  for  Man- 
chester on  account  of  his  ill  health ;  at  the  same  time  he  intimated 
that  in  the  event  of  his  being  restored  to  his  former  vigour,  he 
intended  to  present  himself  again  at  the  next  election.  Bright, 
in  a  letter  dated  November  5th,  1856,  had  stated : — 

"  I  have  consulted  physicians  of  extensive  practice  and  eminent  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  their  opinions  all  concur  in  this,  that  a  complete  rest  from  labour  for 
a  longer  period  is  necessary,  and  that  this,  it  is  believed,  will  give  me  renewed 
health  and  strength.  Acting  upon  this  advice,  which  my  own  judgment  entirely 
approves,  I  am  about  to  leave  home  for  some  months,  and  shall  therefore  in  all 
probability  not  be  able  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  next  session 
of  Parliament." 
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George  Wilson  presided,  and  moved : — 

"  That  this  meeting  expresses  its  profound  regret  at  the  circumstances  which 
unhappily  necessitate  the  absence  of  its  esteemed  representative,  Mr.  John  Bright, 
and  desires  to  record  its  unabated  confidence  in  the  signal  ability  and  high  moral 
courage,  universally  acknowledged,  with  which  he  has  hitherto  represented  this 
great  metropolis  of  industry  in  Parliament ;  that  it  hereby  begs  respectfully  to 
express  its  admiration  of  the  undeviating  consistency  and  unflinching  firmness 
with  which  he  has  adhered  to  those  great  principles  on  which  he  was  elected,  as 
well  as  its  warmest  gratitude  for  the  eminent  services  which  he  has  rendered  to 
the  nation ;  that,  while  deeply  sympathising  with  him  under  the  serious  indis- 
position which  has  compelled  him  to  retire  for  a  season  from  public  duties,  it 
derives  the  sincere  satisfaction  from  the  prospect  that  he  will  be  able  ere  long  to 
re-enter  upon  them ;  and  that,  while  cheerfully  conceding  to  him  the  interval  of 
repose  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  complete  restoration  of  his  health,  it 
requests  him  to  allow  the  continuance  of  his  Parliamentary  connection  with  this 
city,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  cause  of  popular  rights,  of  social  progress,  and 
of  international  concord,  may  soon  regain  the  assistance  of  his  disinterested  and 
distinguished  advocacy  in  the  House  of  Commons."  (Great  cheering.) 

Bazley,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said : — 

"  The  assiduity  with  which  Mr.  Bright  has  performed  his  public  duties  has 
unfortunately  led  to  failing  health,  and  now  in  truth  has  his  mind  overworked 
its  tenement  of  clay.  Many  years  ago  he  joined  a  faithful  and  patriotic  band  to 
assist  in  the  repeal  of  the  iniquitous  Corn  Laws,  and  from  that  field  of  labour  he 
was  called  upon  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  where  with  unceasing  zeal  he 
has  been  a  constant  advocate  of  freedom  of  labour — of  the  due  reward  that  industry 
is  entitled  to,  of  reform,  of  education,  of  peaceful  progress,  and  of  any  improve- 
ment which  would  promote  the  solid  progress  of  his  fellow-creatures.  (Applause.) 
The  Parliamentary  career  of  our  member  may  be  traced  by  his  untiring  energy 
— (cheers) — his  convincing  eloquence,  and  his  undaunted  moral  and  political 
courage."  (Cheers.) 

Milner  Gibson,  in  adding  his  testimony  to  that  of  the 
previous  speakers,  said  : — 

"  I  will  say  that  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  his  constituents  as  to  his 
merits,  there  is  a  still  more  unanimous  conviction  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
that  subiect — (cheers) — where  all  parties  bear  testimony  to  his  eloquence  and 
ability,  the  courage  which  he  has  displayed,  qualities  in  which  he  has  few  rivals, 
and  none  exceed  him  in  that  example."  (Cheers.) 

News  was  received  in  London,  in  January,  1856,  that  the 
Czar  of  Russia  had  accepted  a  proposal  as  a  basis  for  negotiating 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded.  On  the  80th 
of  March  the  treaty  was  signed,  on  the  27th  of  April  the  ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged,  and  thus  ended  one  of  the  greatest  wars 
in  which  this  country  was  ever  engaged.  The  number  of  British 
soldiers  that  fell  was  estimated  at  22,000;  of  these  about 
4,000  died  by  violence,  the  remainder  died  from  diseases 
brought  on  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and  by  improper  food. 
£50,000,000  was  the  estimated  cost  in  money  to  this  country, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  the  war  had  done  to  the  foreign  and 
home  trade.  The  only  trophies  brought  back  by  the  soldiers  were 
a  few  wrecks  of  the  field  of  battle  in  the  shape  of  their  enemies' 
cannon,  which  now  ornament  a  few  parks  in  England. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
BRIGHT  AND  COBDEN  UNSEATED 

SPRING  always  cheered  the  heart  of  Richard  Cobden,  and  he 
would  he  often  seen  on  the  terrace  walk  of  his  residence  at 
Dunford  feeding  the  birds  that  flew  to  him  from  the  neighbouring 
plantation.  It  was  at  such  a  time  of  the  year,  in  April,  1856, 
that  Cobden's  only  son,  a  promising  youth  of  fifteen,  who  was 
at  school  at  Weinheim,  suddenly  died  from  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever,  caught  from  a  friend  visiting  him.  Cobden,  who  was 
staying  in  London  at  the  time,  was  about  to  sit  down  with 
a  friend  to  breakfast  at  his  apartments,  when,  on  opening  his 
letters,  he  learnt  at  once  of  the  illness,  the  death  and  burial 
of  his  son.  The  blow  to  Cobden  was  appalling;  and  after 
journeying  five  hours  by  rail,  he  had  the  sad  task  of  breaking  the 
disastrous  tidings  to  Mrs.  Cobden.  At  first  he  decided  to  com- 
municate the  news  to  her  gradually,  but  his  haggard  and  wan 
appearance  as  soon  as  he  met  her  eyes  convinced  her  that  he 
had  brought  evil  tidings  which  he  could  no  longer  conceal ;  and 
while  his  little  girls  were  merry  in  the  drawing-room,  he  had 
to  retire  to  his  chamber,  and  there  he  sat  with  bowed  head 
and  helpless  form,  and  life  grew  dark.  His  wife  at  first  could 
not  realise  the  great  sorrow  that  had  fallen  upon  them,  and 
devoted  her  attention  to  her  sorrowing  husband.  The  stupor  of 
grief,  however,  soon  came  over  her  too,  and  she  was  transformed 
as  into  marble,  and  "  appeared  her  own  pale  monument." 
Cobden  revived,  and  was  able  to  administer  to  her  mental 
suffering;  but  her  recovery  from  the  shock  was  very  slow, 
and  after  it  had  extended  over  months  her  hair  was  perceptibly 
whitened.  This  was  the  loss  of  their  first  hope,  and  their  hearts 
were  lone  and  desolate.  Bright  sympathised  with  them  in 
their  sorrow,  and  he  was  one  who  could  realise  the  suffering 
through  which  they  were  passing.  In  his  condolence  he  had 
said,  "  that  we  know  but  imperfectly  what  a  mother's  sufferings 
are  in  such  a  case." 

Bright's  health  was  still  in  a  very  weak  state,  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  his  grief  Cobden  could  not  shake  off  the  apprehen- 
sions of  fear : — 

13  « 
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11 1  have  had  a  sort  of  selfish  share  in  Mr.  Bright's  career,"  wrote  Cobden  to  a 
friend,  "  for  I  have  felt  as  though,  when  passing  the  zenith  of  life,  I  was  handing 
over  every  principle  and  cause  I  had  most  at  neart  to  the  advocacy  of  one  not 
only  younger  and  more  energetic,  but  with  gifts  of  natural  eloquence  to  which 
I  never  pretended.  Perhaps  there  were  never  two  men  who  lived  in  such  trans- 
parent intimacy  of  mind  as  Mr.  Bright  and  myself.  Next  to  the  loss  of  my  boy, 
I  have  had  no  sorrow  so  constant  and  so  great  as  from  his  illness.  The  two 
together  make  me  feel  quite  unnerved,  and  I  seem  to  be  always  feeling  about 
in  my  mind  for  an  excuse  for  quitting  the  public  scene.  Bright's  loss,  if  per- 
manent, is  a  public  calamity.  Ii  you  could  take  the  opinion  of  the  whole  House, 
he  would  be  pronounced,  by  a  large  majority,  to  combine  more  earnestness, 
courage,  honesty,  and  eloquence  than  any  other  man." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cobden  retired  to  a  friend's  house  at  Bangor, 
and  Bright  with  his  family  sought  the  refreshing  air  of  Llandudno 
in  the  autumn  of  this  year.  Both  friends  exchanged  visits, 
agreeing  that  politics  should  he  eschewed  for  the  time  being. 
In  March  of  this  year  Lord  Brougham  offered  Bright  and  his 
family  the  occupancy  of  his  villa  at  Cannes,  but  at  that  time  the 
offer  was  gratefully  declined,  as  the  hydropathic  establishment 
at  Ben  Rhydding  was  recommended  to  him  as  a  likely  place 
to  recruit  his  health.  After  spending  two  months  there,  and 
finding  that  his  health  was  not  much  improved  by  his  stay, 
he  visited  Scotland,  where  he  spent  a  short  time  with  Mr. 
Edward  Ellice,  M.P.  for  Coventry,  at  Glengarry.  He  next 
visited  Lord  Aberdeen,  at  Haddo  House,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  and, 
as  his  health  was  not  yet  robust,  in  November  he  went  to 
Algiers,  where  he  stopped  a  few  weeks.  He  travelled  from  there 
to  Italy  in  company  with  Miss  Helen  Priestman  Bright,  his 
eldest  daughter.  The  Empress  of  Russia,  upon  hearing  that 
Bright  had  arrived  at  Nice,  in  January,  requested  Baron  Meyeu- 
dorf  to  wait  upon  the  distinguished  Englishman  and  to  invite 
him  to  an  interview  with  Her  Majesty.  Bright,  accompanied  by 
his  daughter,  waited  upon  the  Empress  on  New  Year's  Day, 
and  the  interview  was  very  interesting.  "  I  know  you  have  been 
iust  to  my  country,"  said  the  Empress  to  Bright,  who  replied 
that  he  wished  to  be,  and  thought  he  had  been,  just  to  both 
countries.  In  further  conversation  Her  Majesty  remarked  that 
she  could  not  understand  why  England  should  have  made  war 
upon  Russia.  Baron  Meyendorf  was  present  at  the  interview 
and  related  to  Mr.  Bright  the  loss  of  his  son  at  Sebastopol,  and 
both  were  much  affected. 

Bright  travelled  through  Switzerland  to  Civita  Vecchia  and 
Rome,  where  he  sojourned  for  about  two  months. 

During  the  absence  of  Bright,  Cobden  began  again  to  take 
more  interest  in  politics,  and  a  quarrel  which  arose  in  Hong 
Kong  between  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  governor  of  Hong  Kong, 
and  the  Chinese  governor,  attracted  his  attention.  The  Chinese 
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had  boarded  the  Arrow  and  taken  twelve  of  their  countrymen 
from  it  on  a  charge  of  piracy.  Sir  John  Bowring  protested 
against  malfeasants  on  hoard  of  a  British  ship  being  seized,  and 
contended  that  the  lawful  course  was  to  make  the  demand 
through  the  consul.  Nine  of  the  twelve  men  were  returned 
without  delay,  but  Sir  John  gave  notice  that  unless  the  other 
three  were  returned  within  eight-and- forty  hours,  with  apologies 
for  the  past  and  pledges  for  the  future,  he  would  use  physical 
force.  The  other  three  prisoners  were  accordingly  returned, 
with  a  protest  from  the  Chinese  governor  that  the  Arrow  was 
not  a  British  ship ;  and  such  was  the  case,  for  its  licence  had 
expired.  The  day  after  the  three  men  were  returned  Sir  John 
Bowring  bombarded  the  harbour  and  town,  and  a  great  number 
of  Chinese  junks  were  destroyed  and  part  of  the  town  was 
battered  down  ;  and  this  was  the  commencement  of  a  costly  war. 
Cobden,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1857,  brought  forward  the 
following  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons : — 

"  That  this  House  has  heard  with  concern  of  the  conflicts  which  have  occurred 
between  the  British  and  Chinese  authorities  in  the  Canton  River ;  and  without 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Government  of  China  may 
have  afforded  this  country  cause  of  complaint  respecting  the  nonfulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  1842,  this  House  considers  that  the  papers  which  have  been  laid  upon 
the  table  fail  to  establish  satisfactory  grounds  for  the  violent  measures  resorted 
to  at  Canton  in  the  late  affair  of  the  Arrow,  and  that  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our  commercial  relations  with  China."  "  I 
ask,  what  are  the  grounds  of  this  devastation  and  warfare  which  are  now  being 
carried  on  in  the  Canton  River?  "  said  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 
"  Our  plenipotentiary  in  China  alleges  that  a  violation  of  our  treaty  rights  has 
taken  place  in  regard  to  this  vessel,  the  Arrow.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
that  is  a  question  which  might  have  been  referred  home,  before  resorting  to 
extreme  measures.  In  the  next  place,  I  ask,  what  is  the  case,  as  a  question 
of  international  law  ?  I  will  take  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  highest  legal  authori- 
ties of  the  country ;  for  I  should,  after  the  statement  which  I  heard  made  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst  in  another  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  think  myself  very 
presumptuous  if  I  were  to  detain  you  by  any  statement  of  my  opinions.  I  heard 
Lord  Lyndhurst  declare  that,  with  reference  to  this  case  of  the  Arrow,  the 
Chinese  Government  is  right ;  and  I  heard  him  say  that,  in  giving  his  opinion,  he 
could  not  do  better  than  use  the  very  words  used  by  the  Chinese  governor — that 
this  vessel,  the  Arrow,  is  not  in  any  respect  a  British  vessel." 

Milner  Gibson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  sixteen,  and  Lord  Palmerston  thereupon  appealed 
to  the  country. 

On  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  Government,  Bright  wrote 
to  Cobden,  stating: — 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  how  greatly  pleased  I  was  with  the  news,  and  especially 
that  the  blow  was  given  by  your  hand." 

Previous  to  this  date  Cobden  had  decided  not  to  offer  himself 
for  re-election  for  the  West  Riding,  which  at  that  time  he  was 
representing — for  the  reason  that  his  views  on  education  and 
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the  Kussian  war  had  not  been  approved  by  his  constituents,  and 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  contest  Huddersfield. 

The  committee  of  the  Manchester  Liberals  held  a  meeting  in 
the  Free  Trade  Hall,  on  the  10th  of  March,  to  select  candidates 
and  to  prepare  for  the  General  Election.  Mr.  G.  Wilson  presided. 
Milner  Gibson's  address,  in  justification  of  his  recent  vote,  was 
listened  to  with  deep  attention,  and  received  with  loud  applause. 
The  absence  of  Bright  was  felt  to  be  a  misfortune ;  still,  the 
circumstances  of  his  enforced  and  most  reluctant  withdrawal  for 
a  short  season  from  public  life  were  of  a  character  to  engage  the 
grateful  sympathies  of  a  large  number  of  his  supporters,  and  the 
meeting  was  unanimous  in  selecting  their  late  distinguished 
representatives.  A  great  public  meeting  took  place  on  March  18th. 

Cobden  was  present  to  do  duty  for  his  absent  friend. 

"  In  his  name,  I  thank  you  in  the  outset  for  the  kind  reception  with  which 
you  have  greeted  the  mention  of  his  name,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  all  but 
unanimous  vote  with  which  you  have  announced  his  candidature  at  this  elec- 
tion. ...  I  have  lived  with  Mr.  Bright  in  the  most  transparent  intimacy  of 
mind  that  two  human  beings  ever  enjoyed  together.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a 
view,  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  thought,  I  don't  believe  there  is  one  aspiration 
in  the  minds  of  either  of  us  that  the  other  is  not  acquainted  with.  I  don't 
know  that  there  is  anything  that  I  have  sought  to  do  which  Mr.  Bright  would 
not  do  in  my  place,  or  anything  that  he  aims  at  which  I  would  not  accomplish 
if  I  had  the  power.  Knowing  him,  then,  I  stand  here  in  all  humility  as  his 
representative,  for  what  I  have  long  cherished  in  my  friend  Mr.  Bright  is  this, 
that  I  have  seen  in  him  an  ability  and  an  eloquence  to  which  I  have  had  no 
pretensions — (great  cheering) — because  I  am  not  gifted  with  the  natural  elo- 
quence with  which  he  is  endowed;  and  that  I  have  had  the  fond  consolation 
of  hoping  that  Mr.  Bright,  who  is  seven  or  eight  years  younger  than  myself, 
will  be  advocating  principles — and  advocating  them  successfully — when  I  shall 
no  longer  be  on  the  scene  of  duty.  With  these  feelings  I  naturally  take  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  decision  of  this  election.  I  feel  humiliated,  I  feel  dis- 
gusted, to  see  the  daily  personal  attacks,  the  diatribes  that  are  made  against  this 
roan  (cries  of  '  Shame '  and  loud  cheers).  ...  I  will  deal  very  candidly  with  you, 
men  of  Manchester,  in  this  respect.  I  say  you  have  not  the  character,  or  fame, 
or  the  destinies  of  Mr.  John  Bright  in  your  hands,  but  I  will  toll  you  this,  that 
your  own  character  and  reputation  are  at  stake.  Your  character  and  reputation 
with  the  country  and  with  the  world  at  large  are  at  stake  in  the  conduct  which 
you  pursue  on  this  occasion.  One  who  has  served  you  so  faithfully  and  so 
assiduously — even  to  the  partial  destruction  of  his  own  health — who  is  no 
longer  able  to  appear  before  you.  Why,  the  manhood  that  is  in  you  must  all 
rebel  against  the  cowardly  assaults  that  are  made  upon  him.  (Cheers.)  You 
must  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  character ;  to  either  side  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  you  will  hear  but  one  opinion  from 
Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  heard  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  sagacious  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  say,  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  any  man  in  the  House,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  ever  changed  votes  by  their  eloquence.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now 
that  is  a  great  tribute  to  pay  to  a  man.  (Applause.)  Because,  although  we, 
many  of  us,  may  probably  convince  people  by  our  arguments,  we  do  not  convert 
them  and  make  them  change  their  votes.  It  requires  logic  and  reasoning  power, 
but  it  requires  something  else — it  requires  those  transcendent  powers  of  elo- 
quence which  your  representative  possesses.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  am  told  that 
this  Manchester  School,  as  it  is  called,  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
interests  of  Manchester.  Now  I  think  we  have  done  as  much  for  Manchester 
as  anybody.  Have  you  not  got  your  daily  newspapers  now  ?  But  for  my  right 
hon.  friend  you  might  have  had  to  be  content  witn  your  news  three  days  old. 
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(Cheers.)  Have  you  not  got  an  addition  to  your  register  of  4,000  names  now  ? 
(Cheers.)  Who  was  it  that  got  those  4,000  names  added  to  your  register  by 
having  a  clause  inserted  in  favour  of  the  compound  householders  ?  It  was  Mr. 
Bright.  (Cheers.)  No  man  of  less  energy  or  of  influence  than  he  could  have 
done  it,  because  it  is  a  thing  repugnant  to  the  governing  classes  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  have  any  addition  to  the  register  at  all.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well 
now,  this  Manchester  School  and  their  getting  the  Corn  Laws  repealed  and  Free 
Trade  established,  from  which  the  trade  of  this  country  has  pretty  nearly  doubled 
during  the  last  twelve  years — I  say,  who  has  benefited  so  much  as  Manchester  by 
that  ?  "  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 

Cobden  also  addressed  the  electors  of  Huddersfield  on  his 
own  candidature,  and  also  visited  Salford,  and  spoke  there  in 
the  interest  of  Sir  E.  Armitage.  He  again  visited  Manchester 
for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  claims  of  Bright ;  but  he  was 
not  equal  to  the  toil  and  excitement  of  contesting  three  boroughs, 
and  while  a  crowded  meeting  awaited  his  arrival  at  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  news  was  received  that  he  had  fallen  prostrate  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  and  was  confined  to  a  bedroom  at  the  Clarence 
Hotel  in  Manchester. 

Sir  John  Potter  and  Mr.  James  Aspinall  Turner,  eminent 
merchants  of  Manchester,  and  Liberals,  acceded  to  the  wishes 
of  a  large  number  of  Palmerstonian  requisitionists,  and  came 
out  as  candidates.  Excitement  ran  very  high.  The  nomination 
took  place  in  St.  Ann's  Square,  in  the  presence  of  20,000 
people.  The  Mayor,  Mr.  James  Watts,  presided.  Mr.  Alderman 
Watkins  first  nominated  Milner  Gibson.  Mr.  Alderman  Mackie 
seconded  the  nomination.  Mr.  Thomas  Bazley  nominated 
Bright.  Mr.  Alexander  Henry  was  the  seconder.  At  this 
stage  Dr.  John  Watts  stepped  forward  to  the  front  of  the 
hustings,  and  called  out,  "Bright  and  complete  suffrage" — 
(loud  cheers)  ;  "  Bright  and  short  Parliaments."  (Great 
cheering.) 

Mr.  Alderman  Neild  next  nominated  Sir  John  Potter  as  a  fit 
representative.  Mr.  Thomas  Fairbairn  seconded  the  nomination. 
Mr.  William  Entwisle  nominated  Mr.  James  Aspinall  Turner, 
and  Mr.  John  Pender  was  the  seconder. 

Milner  Gibson  addressed  the  immense  gathering.  Mr.Vaughan, 
barrister,  Bright's  brother-in-law,  spoke  on  behalf  of  Bright. 
The  two  other  candidates  also  delivered  addresses.  The  Mayor 
declared  that  the  show  of  hands  was  in  favour  of  Bright  and 
Potter.  The  election  came  off  the  next  day,  and  the  supporters 
of  Lord  Palinerston's  Government  achieved  a  victory,  the  numbers 
being : — 

Sir  John  Potter 8,368 

J.  A.  Turner           7,854 

The  Bight  Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson 6,588 

John  Bright 6,458 
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The  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Gibson  and  Bright  was  attri- 
buted to  a  coalition  of  Conservatives  and  Palmerstonians  against 
the  more  advanced  Liberals.  Palmerston  had  made  the  appeal 
to  the  country  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  caught  the 
aurapopularis,  as  he  had  gained  much  popularity  by  the  firmness 
with  which  he  had  carried  on  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  terms 
upon  which  he  had  brought  it  to  a  conclusion.  Accounts  of 
frightful  atrocities  said  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Chinese 
— such  as  poisoning  the  wells,  poisoning  the  bread  by  the 
bakers,  and  murdering  Europeans — produced  a  "tempestuous 
sea  of  ignorance  to  run  so  rough  and  high  "  in  his  favour. 
The  Conservatives  voted  almost  to  a  man  for  Potter  and  Turner, 
and  there  had  been  a  considerable  defection  from  the  Liberal 
ranks.  In  the  excitement,  the  arduous  labours  of  Bright,  which 
had  brought  on  his  illness,  were  forgotten,  and  those  fickle 
persons  who  had  been  benefited  displayed  an  evanescent  grati- 
tude, and  assisted  in  "stoning  the  prophets." 

Cobden  received  only  590  votes,  whereas  his  opponent  was 
favoured  with  823.  Miall,  too,  was  thrown  out  at  Rochdale, 
and  Fox  at  Oldham ;  and  Palmerston's  success  was  far  beyond 
expectation.  The  defeat  of  Bright  at  Manchester  was  a  greater 
trouble  to  Cobden  than  his  own  at  Huddersfield. 

"  The  time  will  come,"  wrote  Mr.  Cobden  to  a  friend,  "  when  Manchester 
will  feel  the  want  of  a  brave  heart  and  an  eloquent  voice  to  liberate  her  from 
other  dangers  and  other  difficulties ;  then  she  will  feel  remorse  for  her  ingratitude 
to  John  Bright.  .  .  .  As  for  me,  several  reasons,  personal  and  domestic,  make 
me  long  for  a  rest  from  public  work.  I  confess,  however  that  the  medicine 
administered  at  Huddersfield  was  a  little  bitter ;  but,  like  other  remedies,  I  hope 
it  will  do  me  good." 

It  is  well  worth  while  here  to  give  extracts  from  the  leading 
articles  of  various  newspapers  as  to  the  opinions  they  expressed 
at  the  time,  and  we  will  begin  with  the  leading  journal — the 
Times: — "We  regret  the  fate  which  has  overtaken  Messrs. 
Bright  and  Cobden.  Nothing  can  be  more  alien  to  our  feelings 
than  to  insult  those  gentlemen  with  expressions  of  commisera- 
tion when  the  battle  of  life  has  for  the  moment  turned  against 
them  ;  save  in  so  far  as  for  personal  and  domestic  affliction  they 
need  not  the  pity  of  any  man.  How  many  among  public  men 
now  living  have  done  what  they  have  accomplished  ?  What  we 
now  say  with  regard  to  Mr.  Bright  we  said  when  the  contest  was 
as  yet  undecided,  and  when  the  constituency  of  Manchester  had 
not  as  yet  passed  upon  him  a  vote  of  ostracism.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Cobden,  we  can  only  repeat  that  in  our  opinion,  while  he 
is  living  and  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  no  English 
House  of  Commons  will  be  complete  without  him.  For  ten 
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years  we  have  opposed  these  two  gentlemen  in  well  nigh  every 
act  of  their  public  lives,  and  yet  now  we  must  honestly  say 
that  we  deeply  regret  to  see  erased  from  the  roll-call  of  the 
House  of  Commons  the  names  of  Mr.  John  Bright  and  Mr. 
Richard  Cobden." 

"  In  the  great  work  Mr.  Cobden  sacrificed  his  fortune," 
stated  the  editor  of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  "  and  Mr.  Bright 
undermined  the  most  sacred  part  of  his  health.  Grateful  people 
compensated  the  first — the  reward  of  the  latter  has  been  a  vote 
of  censure,  whilst  the  object  of  it  is  seeking  in  Rome  to  restore 
the  balance  of  a  great  intellect,  overworked  in  the  public  cause. 
Passing  from  the  fables  of  history,  the  authentic  annals  of  the 
world  hardly  afford  a  more  shameless  instance  of  ingratitude 
than  Manchester  presented  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  Bright's 
principles  had  undergone  no  change  ;  a  Quaker,  he  was  a  man 
of  peace  from  first  to  last.  In  the  Chinese  debate  he  took  no 
part,  and  the  excuse  of  his  being- unable  to  attend  to  his  duty 
was  answered  by  anticipation,  when  he  wrote  that  in  a  short 
time  his  health  would  be  perfectly  restored.  From  the  odium  of 
this  election  our  neighbours  will  never  escape." 

"  Mr.  John  Bright,  the  greatest  living  orator,"  so  ran  the 
leading  article  of  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Express,  "  the  most 
conscientious  of  public  men,  twice  returned  triumphantly  for 
Manchester,  after  wasting  his  health  and  perilling  his  life  in 
the  people's  cause,  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  poll,  upwards  of 
2,000  votes  under  Mr.  Aspinall  Turner,  a  Conservative.  Lastly, 
Mr.  Thomas  Milner  Gibson,  the  consummate  tactician,  the 
accomplished  and  amiable  gentleman,  the  unswerving  Liberal, 
who  perilled  his  fortune  and  the  favour  of  his  friends  by 
adhesion  to  his  principles,  the  man  who,  despising  the  honours 
of  office  and  the  prejudice  of  class,  has  devoted  his  energies  to 
promote  measures  that  would  benefit  the  masses  of  the  people, 
has  now,  after  representing  Manchester  for  sixteen  years,  been 
turned  out  in  favour  of  Sir  John  Potter,  a  gentleman  never 
heard  of  beyond  Manchester,  save  by  his  mercantile  friends." 

"  The  town  which  has  worn  with  such  effect  so  great  a  fame 
in  the  electoral  field,"  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Daily  News, 
"  now  sinks  back  into  insignificance,  preferring  local  thrift  to 
the  world-wide  honour  of  being  represented  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  Parliament,  and  in  that  insignificance 
Manchester  may  be  left  for  the  present,  while  others  draw  the 
moral  which  is  yielded  by  the  defeat  of  the  peace  party  in  all 
directions." 

"  The  result  of  the  Manchester  election,"  it  was  stated  in 
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the  leading  article  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "will  be  received 
with  regret  by  every  one  who  respects  great  talent,  allied  to 
thorough  uprightness,  earnestness,  and  consistency.  The  exclu- 
sion of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Bright  from  the  House  of  Commons 
is  a  national  loss.  No  doubt  the  business  of  the  country  will  go 
on  as  usual.  The  House  of  Commons  will  meet,  and  debate, 
and  divide,  and  vote  the  supplies,  and  perform  all  its  functions 
just  the  same  as  before,  and  the  Times  will  report  it  all  each 
morning ;  but  as  we  read  over  the  dreary  columns  of  aimless  talk 
by  men  of  no  name,  we  shall  miss  the  glowing  eloquence  of  the 
man  who  never  spoke  but  to  forward  the  cause  of  truth  and 
iustice,  and  never  ceased  without  having  added  something  to 
the  glory  and  fame  of  the  assembly  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
What  the  country  has  lost  in  John  Bright  may  be  estimated  if 
we  could  only  imagine  the  House  of  Commons  stripped  of  all 
its  great  actors  and  its  tried  leaders.  What  a  miserable,  helpless, 
and  uninfluential  body  it  would  be.  Its  character  would  invite 
contempt,  and  offer  a  premium  to  encroachment  upon  popular 
rights.  The  people  would  be  judged  by  their  representatives, 
and  treated  accordingly." 

"  Had  any  member  of  the  last  Parliament  been  asked  to 
name  the  six  foremost  men  of  that  assembly,"  declared  the 
editor  of  the  BirmingJiam  Daily  Press,  "  the  name  of  Mr.  John 
Bright  would  have  been  one  of  the  six.  He  was  foremost  in 
oratory,  and,  better  still,  in  singleness  of  purpose,  straight- 
forwardness of  speech,  and  thorough  conscientious  honesty. 
We  could  not  agree  with  him  on  all  points,  but  when  most  we 
disagreed  we  could  not  for  a  moment  withhold  from  him  our 
profound  respect :  yet  this  is  the  man  whom,  when  worn  out  for 
a  while  in  the  service,  the  electors  of  Manchester  have  dismissed 
to  make  way  for  some  local  gentleman,  a  decent  kind  of  man  in 
his  way,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  mediocrity." 

"  The  great  and  distinctive  feature  of  this  General  Election, 
however,  were  it  in  want  of  feature,  is  the  signal  defeat  suffered 
by  the  Manchester  School ";  thus  commented  the  editor  of  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine.  "  It  exists  in  Parliament,  as  a 
school,  no  longer.  Neither  Cobden,  Bright,  nor  Milner  Gibson 
has  a  seat.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  opinion  of  these  Free  Trade  champions:  but 
whether  or  not  they  accomplished  the  greatest  change  ever 
effected  in  the  commercial  principles  of  the  country ;  whether 
this  change  has  been  found  good  or  bad,  and  whether  this  great 
work  entitles  them  to  a  voice  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  this 
country ;  and  surely  no  measure  of  this  century  has  been  so 
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popular  as  that  which  the  Manchester  School  lorced  upon  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  a  wondrous  prosperity,  which 
most  men  and  all  commercial  men  accomplished  by  the  triumph 
of  Free  Traders,  the  two  foremost  champions  of  free  commerce 
are  summarily  expelled  the  House  of  Commons.  But  we  are 
bound  to  say,  strongly  as  we  differ  from  the  late  policy  of  these 
great  Manchester  twins,  that  neither  their  honour  nor  their 
motives  are  assailable,  and  that  the  men  who  have  been  returned 
in  their  stead  can  no  more  be  compared  to  them  than  the  Bush- 
man can  be  ranked  with  a  Briton.  The  country  has  failed  in  its 
gratitude." 

"A  few  words  spoken  or  unspoken,  a  little  trimming  at  the 
right  time,  a  degree  of  suppleness  on  great  questions  which  is 
often  set  down  as  prudence,"  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Manchester 
Examiner  and  Times,  "  would  have  sufficed  to  ensure  him 
(Bright)  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  popularity.  True  to  the 
instincts  of  a  noble  nature  he  has  chosen  a  different  career.  He 
refused  to  evade  difficulties  ;  he  has  not  flattered  by  word  or  act 
when  he  knew  full  well  that  everything  which  usually  gratifies 
ambition  was  at  stake.  .  .  .  He  has  maintained  the  same  un- 
compromising independence  towards  great  and  small,  Ministers 
and  people,  the  blandishments  of  aristocratic  favour  and  the 
acclamation  of  the  populace.  Yet  his  heart  has  not  been  desti- 
tute of  ambition.  Yes,  his  was  the  pure  ambition  to  check  the 
abuses  of  the  executive,  to  urge  a  righteous  and  beneficent  policy 
upon  the  Government,  to  stand  forth  as  the  dauntless  champion 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  infuse  into  our  dealings  with  other 
nations  that  justice  and  that  generosity  which  alone  becomes  a 
Christian  State,  and  to  harmonise  the  interests  of  England  with 
what  is  due  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  mankind.  He  has 
never  deviated  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objects.  .  .  .  The  man  whom  God  endows  with  the  gifts  of 
commanding  intellect,  noble  susceptibilities,  and  persuasive 
eloquence,  has  a  sacred  trust  committed  to  him  which  none  of 
the  accidents  of  life  can  set  aside." 

While  staying  at  Florence,  Mr.  Bright  wrote  his  farewell 
address  to  the  electors  of  Manchester,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1857. 

GENTLEMEN, — I  have  received  a  telegraph  despatch  informing  me  of  the 
result  of  the  election  contest  in  which  you  have  been  engaged.  That  result  has 
not  greatly  surprised  me,  and  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned — inasmuch  as 
it  liberates  me  from  public  life  in  a  manner  which  involves  on  my  part  no 
shrinking  from  any  duty — I  cannot  seriously  regret  it.  I  lament  it  on  public 
grounds,  because  it  tells  the  world  that  many  amongst  you  have  abandoned  the 
opinions  you  professed  to  hold  in  the  year  1847,  and  even  so  recently  as  in  the 
year  1852.  I  believe  that  slander  itself  has  not  dared  to  charge  me  with  having 
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forsaken  any  of  the  principles,  on  the  honest  support  of  which  I  offered  myself 
twice,  and  was  twice  accepted,  as  your  representative.  The  charge  against  me 
has  rather  heen  that  I  have  too  warmly  and  too  faithfully  defended  the  political 
views  which  found  so  much  favour  with  you  at  the  two  previous  elections.  If 
the  change  in  the  opinion  of  me  has  arisen  from  my  course  on  the  question  of  the 
war  with  Russia,  I  can  only  say  that  on  a  calm  review  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case — and  during  the  past  twelve  months  I  have  had  ample  time  for  such 
a  review — I  would  not  unsay  or  retract  any  one  of  the  speeches  I  have  spoken,  or 
erase  from  the  records  of  Parliament  any  one  of  the  votes  I  have  given  upon  it, 
if  I  could  thereby  reverse  the  decision  to  which  you  have  come,  or  secure  any 
other  distinction  which  is  in  the  power  of  my  countrymen  to  confer.  I  am  free, 
and  will  remain  free,  from  any  share  in  the  needless  and  guilty  bloodshed  of  that 
melancholy  chapter  in  the  annals  of  my  country.  I  cannot,  however,  forget  that 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  recent  contest  have  not  been  influenced  by 
my  conduct  on  this  question.  They  were  less  successful,  but  not  less  bitter,  in 
their  hostility  in  1852,  and  even  in  1847,  when  my  only  public  merit  or  demerit 
consisted  in  my  labours  in  the  cause  of  Free  Trade.  On  each  occasion  calling 
themselves  Liberals,  and  calling  their  candidates  Liberals  also,  they  have 
coalesced  with  the  Conservatives,  whilst  now,  doubtless,  they  have  assailed  Mr. 
Gibson  and  myself  on  the  ground  of  a  pretended  coalition  with  the  Conservatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  esteemed  it  a  high  honour  to  be  one  of  your 
representatives,  and  have  given  more  of  mental  and  physical  labour  to  your 
services  than  was  just  to  myself.  I  feel  it  scarcely  less  an  honour  to  suffer  in  the 
cause  of  peace,  and  on  behalf  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  interests  of  the 
country — though  I  could  have  wished  that  the  blow  had  come  from  other  hands, 
and  at  a  time  when  I  could  have  been  present  to  meet  face  to  face  those  who 
dealt  it.  In  taking  my  leave  of  you  and  of  public  life,  let  me  assure  you  that  I 
can  never  forget  the  many — the  innumerable — kindnesses  I  have  received  from 
my  friends  amongst  you.  No  one  will  rejoice  more  than  I  shall  in  all  that  brings 
you  prosperity  and  honour ;  and  I  am  not  without  a  hope  that,  when  a  calmer 
hour  shall  come,  you  will  say  of  Mr.  Gibson  and  of  me,  that  as  colleagues  in  your 
representation  for  ten  years,  we  have  not  sacrificed  our  principles  to  gain 
popularity,  or  bartered  our  independence  for  the  emoluments  of  office  or  the 
favours  of  the  great.  I  feel  we  have  stood  for  the  rights  and  interests  and 
freedom  of  the  people,  and  that  we  have  not  tarnished  the  honour  or  lessened 
the  renown  of  your  eminent  city. 

I  am  now,  as  I  have  hitherto  been,  very  faithfully  yours, 

JOHN  BRIGHT. 


CHAPTER    XXV 

MEMBER    FOB    BIRMINGHAM 

THE  tone  of  the  foregoing  letter  leads  one  to  think  that  at  this 
time  Bright's  faith  in  the  public  had  been  somewhat  shaken. 
He  shared  the  fate  of  public  favourites,  and  experienced  that 
there  is  an  ebb  as  well  as  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  public  men. 
He  was  in  his  retirement,  however,  cheered  by  the  tone  of  the 
still  small  voice  which  comes  out  of  futurity,  assuring  him  that 
the  storm  would  pass  away,  and  the  sun  shine  forth.  It  was 
a  triumph  of  moral  principle  over  the  love  of  popular  applause. 
And  he  was  a  greater  man  when  public  meetings  would  not 
listen  to  him  because  he  advocated  peace  than  when  he  stood  on 
the  very  pinnacle  of  fame  after  having  assisted  to  break  the 
fetters  of  monopoly.  It  was  Bright's  happy  destiny  to  be  per- 
mitted to  outlive  this  time  of  trial,  and  to  occupy  again  a 
supreme  place  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  countrymen. 
Many  years  after,  Bright  said  in  one  of  his  speeches  : — 

"  I  do  not  know  why  I  differed  from  other  people  so  much,  but  sometimes  I 
have  thought  it  happened  from  the  education  I  had  received  in  the  religious  sect 
with  which  I  am  connected.  We  have  no  creed  which  monarchs  and  statesmen 
and  high  priests  have  written  out  for  us.  Our  creed,  so  far  as  we  comprehend 
it,  comes  pure  and  direct  from  the  New  Testament.  We  have  no  thirty-seven 
Articles  to  declare  that  it  is  lawful  for  Christian  men,  at  the  command  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  to  wear  weapons  and  to  serve  in  wars — which  means,  of  course, 
and  was  intended  to  mean,  that  it  is  lawful  for  a  Christian  man  to  engage  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  in  any  cause,  at  the  command  of  a  monarch,  or  of  a  prime 
minister,  or  of  a  parliament,  or  of  a  commander-in-chief,  in  the  slaughter  of  his 
fellow-men,  whom  he  might  never  have  seen  before,  and  from  whom  he  had  not 
received  the  smallest  injury,  and  against  whom  he  had  no  reason  to  feel  the 
smallest  touch  of  anger  or  resentment.  Now,  my  having  been  brought  up  as  I 
was  would  lead  me  naturally  to  think  that  going  3,000  miles  off,  for  it  is  nearly 
as  far  as  that  by  sea,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Eussia  in  the  Crimea,  was  a 
matter  that  required  very  distinct  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  lawful,  or  that  it 
was  in  any  way  politic  or  desirable.  Well,  I  studied  the  Blue  Books  with  great 
care.  I  had  at  that  time  the  advantage  of  constant  daily  and  hourly  communi- 
cation with  our  lamented  friend  Mr.  Cobden,  of  whom  I  say  not  too  much  when 
I  say  that  no  man  in  our  time  has  shown  greater  sagacity  than  he  did  on  this 
question,  and  that  no  man  was  a  wiser  counsellor  to  a  private  friend,  as  I  was— 
to  a  Government  or  a  nation — than  he  was  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
political  life.  Well,  I  came  to  the  conclusion — it  was  impossible  that  I  should 
come  to  any  other — that  the  war  of  1864,  not  only  upon  the  principle  of  sect,  but 
upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  all  moral  and  Christian  men,  was  unnecessary, 
that  it  was  inipolitical,  and  that  it  was  unjust." 
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While  sojourning  at  Venice,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1857, 
Bright  wrote  again  to  Cobden,  and  stated : — 

"  In  the  sudden  break-up  of  the  '  School '  of  which  we  have  heen  the  chief 
professors,  we  may  learn  how  far  we  have  been,  and  are,  ahead  of  the  public 
opinion  of  our  time.  We  purpose  not  to  make  a  trade  of  politics,  and  not  to  use 
as  may  best  suit  us  the  ignorance  and  the  prejudices  of  our  countrymen  for  our 
own  advantage,  but  rather  to  try  to  square  the  policy  of  the  country  with  the 
maxims  of  common  sense  and  of  a  plain  morality.  The  country  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  this,  but  it  is  far  nearer  being  so  than  at  any  former  period ;  and  I  shall  not 
despair  of  a  revolution  in  opinion  which  shall  within  a  few  years  greatly  change 
the  aspect  of  affairs  with  reference  to  our  foreign  policy.  During  the  compara- 
tively short  period  since  we  entered  public  life,  see  what  has  been  done. 
Through  our  labours  mainly  the  whole  creed  of  millions  of  people,  and  of  the 
statesmen  of  our  day,  has  been  totally  changed  on  all  the  questions  which 
affect  commerce,  and  customs  duties,  and  taxation.  They  now  agree  to  repudiate 
as  folly  what,  twenty  years  ago,  they  accepted  as  wisdom.  Look  again  at  our 
colonial  policy.  Through  the  labours  of  Molesworth,  Roebuck,  and  Hume,  more 
recently  supported  by  us,  and  by  Gladstone,  every  article  in  the  creed  which 
directed  our  colonial  nolicy  has  been  abandoned,  and  now  men  actually  abhor 
the  notion  of  undertaking  the  government  of  the  colonies  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
give  to  every  colony  that  asks  for  it  a  Constitution  as  democratic  as  that  which 
exists  in  the  United  States.  Turn  to  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
'  Finality '  stoutly  repudiated,  not  by  Lord  John  Russell  alone,  but  by  the  Tories. 
I  observe  that  at  the  recent  elections,  Tories  have  repeatedly  admitted  that  there 
must  be  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  that  they  will  not  oppose  a  moderate  dose 
of  it ;  and  I  suppose  something  before  long  will  be  done,  not  so  real  as  we  wish, 
but  something  that  will  make  things  move  a  little.  But  if  on  commercial 
legislation,  on  colonial  policy,  on  questions  of  suffrage — and  I  might  have  added 
on  questions  of  Church,  for  a  revolution  in  opinion  is  apparent  there  also — we 
see  this  remarkable  change,  why  should  we  despair  about  bringing  about  an 
equally  great  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people  with  regard  to  foreign 
affairs  ?  We  have  taught  what  is  true  in  our  '  Scnool,'  but  the  discipline  was  a 
little  too  severe  for  the  scholars.  Disraeli  will  say  he  was  right ;  we  are  hardly 
of  the  English  type,  and  success,  political  and  personal  success,  cannot  afford  to 
reject  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  among  a  people. 
This  is  his  doctrine,  and  with  his  views  it  is  true ;  but  as  we  did  not  seek  personal 
objects  it  is  not  true  of  us." 

Mr.  Cobden  retired  to  his  quiet  home  in  West  Sussex,  and 
for  nearly  two  years  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  again  the 
public  arena  of  politics. 

In  the  month  of  May,  news  arrived  that  the  Sepoys,  or 
native  army  of  British  India,  had  mutinied.  Expressions  of 
discontent  had  been  noticed  by  the  British  residents  for  some 
time  before,  and  although  General  Napier  had  protested,  as 
far  back  as  1851,  against  the  management  of  the  Bengal 
native  army,  which  he  foretold  would  lead  to  evil  results, 
the  Government  had  not  taken  any  steps  to  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of.  The  causes  of  the  outbreak  were  attributed 
to  religious  and  ambitious  motives,  but  the  want  of  a 
thorough  sympathy  and  good  understanding  between  British 
officers  and  native  soldiers  was  one  chief  cause  that  made  others 
formidable.  Under  the  moderate  and  circumspect  government 
of  Lord  Canning  the  insurrection  was  brought  to  a  close,  and 
order  restored  throughout  India. 
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On  the  16th  of  June,  1857,  Bright  arrived  in  London,  and  at 
once  made  his  way  to  Rochdale,  much  improved  in  health,  and 
his  neighbours  gathered  round  him  and  greeted  their  friend  again. 

On  Saturday,  August  1st,  1857,  a  meeting  of  Liberals  was 
held  in  Birmingham,  to  select  a  candidate  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Muntz.  Mr.  Hodgson,  the 
ex-Mayor,  presided.  Mr.  Alderman  Lloyd  expressed  himself 
of  opinion  that  Bright  was  of  that  courageous  and  manly  dis- 
position that  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  become  their  represen- 
tative. Bright  was  well  versed  in  national  and  foreign  affairs, 
and  as  there  was  no  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  had 
given  so  much  attention  to  the  affairs  of  England's  great 
tributary,  India,  his  counsel  would  be  especially  valuable  at  the 
present  crisis.  He  placed  the  name  of  Bright  before  that  meet- 
ing as  that  of  a  man  whose  election  would  do  them  honour. 
Mr.  Alderman  Manton  seconded  the  proposition.  Mr.  Councillor 
Stinton  opposed  Mr.  Bright's  election.  He  gave  him  credit  for 
possessing  wonderful  talent,  great  energy,  and  thorough  honesty, 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  Birmingham  would  return  any 
gentleman  who  entertained  those  peace  crotchets  possessed  by 
Mr.  Bright.  After  further  discussion  it  was  decided  to  adjourn 
the  subject  to  the  evening  meeting. 

Mr.  Alderman  Hodgson  again  presided  at  the  evening  meet- 
ing. Mr.  J.  S.  Wright  informed  those  present  that  on  one 
occasion  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  speech, 
had  stopped  to  utter  his  profound  regret  that  the  master  mind  of 
John  Bright  was  not  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  enlighten 
them  with  his  counsels.  In  Reform  matters  Bright  was  suitable 
for  the  electors  of  Birmingham.  He  would  extend  the  suffrage, 
and  give  an  enlightened  and  strong  support  to  the  noble 
principle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  At  this  crisis  in  Indian 
affairs  Bright  was  much  wanted  in  the  House,  and  if  there  was 
any  man  fully  capable  of  contributing  to  the  real  glory  of  the 
British  people,  who  would  develop  the  resources  and  energies  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  and  raise  the  sleeping  capacities  of  the 
Hindoo,  that  man  was  John  Bright,  and  they  would  do  them- 
selves an  honour  by  electing  him  their  representative.  Mr. 
Alderman  Manton  seconded  the  proposition  that  Bright  should 
represent  Birmingham  in  Parliament.  Two  other  candidates 
were  then  proposed. 

Upwards  of  8,000  persons  were  present  at  the  meeting  on 
the  following  Tuesday  evening,  in  the  Town  Hall.  Mr.  William 
Lucy  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  George  Edmunds  moved  that  Mr. 
Bright  be  their  representative ;  Mr.  Alderman  Manton  seconded 
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the  motion.  Mr.  T.  A.  Attwood  proposed  Mr.  Webster ;  Mr. 
J.  Goodman  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Councillor  Holland 
reminded  those  present  that  the  following  year  they  were  to 
have  a  new  Reform  Bill,  and  when  Lord  Palmerston  brought  it 
forward,  was  Mr.  Webster  capable  of  discussing  such  a  measure  ? 
If  Lord  Palmerston  proposed  a  dribbling  and  miserable  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage,  Mr.  Bright  would  be  the  man  to  oppose 
such  a  measure.  Mr.  Alderman  Lawde  supported  the  claim  of 
Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  M.  A.  Dalziel  stated  that  he  had  examined 
minutely  the  political  character  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  he  found 
that  Mr.  Bright  had  done  some  excellent  things,  and  had 
accomplished,  during  his  parliamentary  career,  what  would  send 
his  name  with  honour  to  future  generations ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  that,  he  maintained  that  Mr.  Bright  was  not  the 
man  to  represent  Birmingham.  The  man  who  had  for  fourteen 
years  fought  the  battle  of  democracy,  and  almost  single-handed, 
was  Mr.  George  Dawson.  That  gentleman  possessed  youth  on 
his  side,  and  brilliant  talents,  and  everything  requisite  to  make 
a  senator.  Mr.  George  Dawson  came  forward,  and  said  he  was 
unable  to  stand  as  a  candidate.  It  was  his  opinion  that  Mr. 
Bright  was  the  only  man  on  whom  there  was  any  chance  of 
their  agreeing.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Bright  respecting  the 
Russian  war,  and  also  on  some  other  questions,  but  these 
differences  would  not  incline  him  to  prefer  a  mere  respectable 
Birmingham  man,  untried  in  politics,  and  who  had  done  little 
service,  to  a  man  who  was  foremost  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  most  straightforward  and  honest  of 
Englishmen.  He  was  not  the  one  to  oppose  such  a  man.  A 
forest  of  hands  was  held  up  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  only  a 
few  for  Mr.  Webster.  The  Conservatives  brought  forward  Mr. 
McGreachy  in  their  interest. 

After  being  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  Bright  accepted  the 
decision  of  the  public  meeting,  and  issued  his  address. 

On  account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  he  did  not  visit 
Birmingham  at  that  time.  Every  hour  the  canvass  proceeded 
showed,  however,  that  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  electors, 
and  that  he  would  be  returned  by  an  immense  majority.  The 
friends  of  both  the  other  candidates,  ascertaining  that  such  would 
be  the  result,  wisely  withdrew  their  candidates,  and  on  10th  of 
August,  1857,  Bright  was  returned  for  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Duncan  McLaren,  at  that  time  ex-Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
and  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Bright,  on  behalf  of  his  absent  rela- 
tive Coffered  his  grateful  thanks  for  the  great  honour  they  had 
done  him. 
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During  Bright's  involuntary  seclusion  every  scrap  of  news 
that  could  be  gleaned  of  him  was  eagerly  inserted  in  the  news- 
papers, and  the  public  read  it  with  more  than  usual  interest,  for 
he  lived  in  the  endeared  recollections  of  thousands  of  his 
countrymen,  and  his  vacant  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
they  felt  as  a  reproach.  The  people  began  to  appreciate  his 
views  and  spontaneously  gather  round  the  man  who  had  so 
recently  incurred  public  disapprobation ;  for  they  discovered  that 
he  was  an  honest  politician  who  was  not  clamorous  for  the 
applause  of  the  world,  but  anxious  only  for  the  silent  satisfaction 
which  results  from  having  acted  well. 

Milner  Gibson  was  returned  for  Ashton-under-Lynne  on  the 
12th  of  December,  1857,  by  a  majority  of  134.  His  opponent 
was  considered  eccentric. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1858,  about  5,000  persons 
assembled  in  Birmingham  to  consider  the  subject  of  Reform. 
The  Mayor  presided.  Bright  was  not  able  to  attend,  so  he 
sent  a  letter,  in  which  he  stated : — 

"  If  your  great  city,  with  its  great  constituency,  is  only  to  send  two  men  to 
Parliament,  whilst  an  equal  population  and  property  in  some  other  part  of  the 
kingdom  is  to  send  twenty  men  to  Parliament,  then  I  say  that  the  franchise  is 
of  little  avail.  .  .  .  Any  Reform  Bill  which  is  worth  a  moment's  thought,  or 
smallest  effort  to  carry  it,  must  at  least  double — and  it  ought  to  do  more  than 
double — the  representation  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  (Cheers.)  .  .  .  With  regard  to  the  ballot,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  no  meeting  has  been  held  for  many  years  in  favour  of  Reform  at 
which  the  ballot  has  not  been  strongly  insisted  on.  If  Reform  is  to  be  granted 
to  gratify  and  content  Reformers,  if  their  judgment  and  unanimity  are  sufficient 
to  justify  or  to  force  its  concession,  then  surely  the  ballot  cannot  be  denied  to  us, 
but  I  feel  certain  it  will  not  long  be  refused." 

A  few  days  afterwards  Bright  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  petition,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  the 
Reform  meeting  at  Birmingham.  The  petition  sought  to 
obtain  a  vote  for  every  ratepayer  in  boroughs,  to  establish  a 
£W  franchise  in  counties,  and  to  effect  a  more  equitable  arrange- 
ment of  the  representation.  It  also  advocated  vote  by  ballot, 
triennial  Parliaments,  and  the  abolition  of  the  property  quali- 
fication of  members. 
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AFTKB  the  attempt  by  Felice  Orsini  to  assassinate  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  Lord  Palmereton  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  "  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill,"  its  object  being,  it 
was  stated,  to  restrain  and  punish  conspiracies  hatched  in  Great 
Britain  against  the  lives  of  foreign  potentates.  The  English 
people  were  at  once  incensed  against  such  a  measure,  as  it  was 
deemed  an  encroachment  upon  the  ancient  British  privileges  of 
asylum.  The  object  of  Lord  Palmereton  was  not  to  amend  the 
law,  but  to  make  a  show  of  compliance  with  the  demands  pre- 
ferred by  the  French  Government.  Count  Persigny  wanted 
some  restriction  to  be  placed  on  the  right  of  aliens ;  but  the 
Bill  left  this  right  untouched.  The  Count  asked  for  such  in- 
creased stringency  in  our  police  arrangements  as  to  facilitate 
the  detection  of  conspiracies;  but  Palmerston's  Bill  merely 
increased  the  punishment  for  the  crime  when  discovered. 

Not  many  months  before  this  event  Palmerston  had  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  put  his  "  heel  on  the  political  neck "  of 
Bright  and  Gibson.  Now,  however,  they  were  both  in  the 
House  again,  and  as  they  disapproved  of  Palmerston's  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  Conspiracy  BUI,  they  determined  upon  a  trial  of 
strength  with  the  Premier.  Hence  on  the  second  reading  on  the 
18th  of  February  Milner  Gibson  proposed  as  an  amendment : — 

"  That  the  House  hears  with  much  concern  that  it  is  alleged  that  the  recent 
attempt*  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  have  been  devised  in  England, 
and  expresses  its  detestation  of  such  guilty  enterprises.  That  this  House  is 
ready  at  all  times  to  assist  in  remedying  any  defects  in  the  criminal  laws  which, 
after  due  investigation,  are  proved  to  exist ;  yet  it  cannot  bat  regret  that  Her 
Majesty'*  Government,  previously  to  inviting  the  House  to  amend  the  laws  of 
conspiracy  at  the  present  time,  have  not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  make  some 
reply  to  the  important  despatch  received  from  the  French  Government,  dated 
Paris,  January  20th,  1856,  and  which  has  been  laid  before  Parliament." 

Bright  seconded  this  amendment,  which  received  234  votes 
in  its  support,  and  215  against  it,  there  thus  being  a  majority 
of  19  against  the  Government.  The  vote  was  a  true  expression 
of  national  feeling,  in  which  all  the  parties  concurred,  for  they 
disapproved  of  Lord  Palmerston's  readiness  to  change  the  laws 
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of  England  at  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  potentate.  It  was  a 
very  severe  reverse,  coming  within  a  year  after  his  triumph ; 
and  the  Premier  felt  it  to  be  so.  When  the  numbers  were 
announced,  he  sat  for  a  time  with  his  face  hidden,  so  that  the 
excited  gazers  could  not  see  how  deeply  he  was  moved. 

Palmerston  and  his  Cabinet  resigned  on  the  20th  February, 
1858,  when  Lord  Derby  was  called  in,  and  he  consented  to 
form  a  Ministry.  The  following  appointments  were  made : — 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli ;  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  F.  Thesiger ; 
President  of  the  Council,  Marquis  of  Salisbury;  Foreign 
Secretary,  Lord  Malmesbury. 

Lord  Palmerston  and  his  Cabinet,  and  supposed  followers, 
who  had  been  regarded  as  very  formidable,  were  blown  away,  as 
it  were,  by  a  puff  of  wind.  Here  was  a  Minister  of  great 
experience,  who  was  regarded  as  a  sagacious  politician,  suddenly 
tripped  up  by  an  almost  unpremeditated  stroke  of  Parliamentary 
tactics,  after  having  provoked  his  downfall  by  palpable  blunders 
committed  in  the  very  field  of  action  which  had  been  the  study 
and  occupation  of  his  life. 

It  might  be  said  that  he  was  conducted  by  accident  to  the 
helm  of  the  nation,  and  his  career  showed  that  ordinary 
faculties,  when  aided  by  place  and  pertinacity,  may  produce 
great  changes  in  the  destinies  of  a  nation. 

"  When  I  read,"  said  Cobden  to  a  friend,  "  the  account  of  Bright  and  Gibson 
walking  up  to  the  table  of  the  House  to  pass  sentence  upon  that  venerable 
political  sinner,  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  fine  historical  picture  the 
artist  missed.  There  was  surely  something  more  than  chance  in  bringing  back 
these  two  men  to  inflict  summary  punishment  on  the  man  who  flattered  himself 
a  few  months  ago  that  he  had  put  his  heel  on  their  political  necks.  For  the  first 
time  I  felt  regret  at  not  being  there  to  witness  that  scene  of  retributive  justice." 

The  new  Ministry  brought  forward  an  important  measure  on 
the  26th  March,  1858,  for  the  abolition  of  the  ruling  power  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  for  the  future  government  of 
India  by  the  Crown.  For  twelve  years,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  Bright  had  opposed  the  existence  of  this 
Company,  and,  during  the  debates,  delivered  able  speeches 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  governing  India.  On  the  1st  May, 
1858,  Disraeli  introduced  the  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
At  the  adjourned  debate,  on  the  20th  May,  Bright  delivered  a 
speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said : — 

"  I  am  willing  to  avow  that  I  am  in  favour  of  justice  and  conciliation— of  the 
law  of  justice  and  of  kindness.  Justice  and  mercy  are  the  supreme  attributes 
of  the  perfection  which  we  call  Deity,  and  all  men  everywhere  comprehend 
them ;  there  is  no  speech  nor  language  in  which  their  voice  is  not  heard,  and 
they  could  not  have  been  vainly  exercised  with  regard  to  the  docile  and  intelligent 
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millions  of  India.  You  had  the  choice.  You  have  tried  the  sword.  It  has 
broken  ;  it  now  rests  broken  in  your  grasp ;  and  you  stand  humbled  and  rebuked. 
You  stand  humbled  and  rebuked  before  the  eyes  of  civilised  Europe.  You  may 
have  another  chance.  You  may,  by  possibility,  have  another  chance  of  governing 
India.  If  you  have,  I  beseech  you  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  Do  not  let  us 
pursue  such  a  policy  as  many  men  in  India,  and  some  in  England,  have  advocated, 
but  which  hereafter  you  will  have  to  regret,  which  can  end  only,  as  I  believe,  in 
something  approaching  to  the  ruin  of  this  country,  and  which  must,  if  it  be 
persisted  in,  involve  our  name  and  nation  in  everlasting  disgrace."  (Cheers.) 

On  the  24th  June,  1858,  Bright  delivered  another  masterly 
address  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  how  India  could  be 
most  beneficially  governed  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  the  permanence  of  our  rule. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  1868  he  said : — 

"Now  fifteen  years  ago  the  government  of  India  was  the  most  extraordinary 
government  in  the  world — I  will  say  the  most  remarkable  government  that  had 
ever  been  in  the  world.  It  was  called  a  double  government.  It  consisted  of  a 
number  of  directors  of  an  extinct  trading  company,  a  company  that  was  always 
bankrupt.  The  directors,  who  were  bred  in  corruption,  and  who  practised  it 
during  their  tenure  of  office,  and  who,  in  point  of  fact,  may  be  said  to  have  lived 
upon  it,  neglected  everything  they  ought  to  have  done  except  the  collection  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  taxes." 

Ultimately  the  government  of  India  was  transferred  to  the 
Crown,  and  a  system  of  competitive  examinations  for  the  various 
civil  offices  was  introduced.  The  Royal  Proclamation  to  the 
people  of  India  contained  many  of  the  sentiments  which  had 
been  expressed  by  Bright. 

"Firmly  relying  ourselves  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  acknowledging 
with  gratitude  the  solace  of  religion,"  the  proclamation  continued,  "we  disclaim 
alike  the  right  and  the  desire  to  impose  our  convictions  on  any  of  our  subjects. 
We  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleasure  that  none  be  in  anywise  favoured, 
none  molested  or  disquieted,  by  reason  of  their  religious  faith  or  observances,  but 
that  all  shall  enjoy  alike  the  equal  and  impartial  protection  of  the  law;  and  we 
do  strictly  charge  and  enjoin  all  those  who  may  be  in  authority  under  us  that 
they  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  religious  belief  or  worship  of  any  of 
our  subjects,  on  pain  of  our  highest  displeasure.  And  it  is  our  further  will  that, 
BO  far  as  may  be,  our  subjects,  of  whatever  race  or  creed,  be  freely  and  impartially 
admitted  to  offices  in  our  service,  the  duties  of  which  they  may  be  qualified,  by 
their  education,  ability,  and  integrity,  duly  to  discharge." 

This  clause  in  the  message  of  peace  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  natives,  and  assisted  in  extinguishing  the  smouldering 
embers  of  rebellion. 

A  discussion  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
European  armaments  on  the  llth  of  June,  for  the  old 
bogie — French  invasion — again  stalked  about  our  coast. 
Bright  remarked  that  he  knew  an  old  lady  of  eighty  years 
of  age,  whom  some  professor,  he  did  not  know  who,  had 
been  trying  to  alarm  by  appealing  to  her  in  a  circular  about 
the  danger  of  the  French  invasion.  She  said,  "  I  am  not 
alarmed  at  all.  I  have  lived  in  the  world  eighty  years,  and, 
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as  long  as  I  recollect  anything,  there  has  always  been  a  story 
of  a  French  invasion."  He  had  received  a  letter  from  a  small 
master  cutler  at  Sheffield,  who  stated  that  he  had  seven  children, 
that  trade  was  very  bad  and  he  was  struggling  for  a  living,  and 
that  he  hoped  the  Government  would  introduce  a  different  foreign 
policy,  that  we  might  have  fewer  generals,  fewer  armaments, 
lighter  taxes,  and  a  chance  for  an  honest  and  industrious  man  to 
support  his  family.  People  asked  him  (Mr.  Bright)  why  he 
supported  the  Ministry  then  in  power.  The  question  was  not 
one  of  Conservatism  nor  of  aristocracy,  but  of  the  obvious 
interests  of  the  country  and  of  humanity;  and  he  said  a 
government  with  a  foreign  policy  of  moderation  and  justice 
was  the  government  he  should  select,  rather  than  a  govern- 
ment, that  pretended  to  give  an  exhibition  of  power  for  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  was  apparent  that  the  reason  why 
Bright  supported  the  Conservative  Ministry  at  this  particular 
time  was  because  he  found  it  would  do  his  work  more  readily 
than  the  Palmerstonian  Cabinet. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1858,  Mr.  Bright,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  election,  met  his  constituents  at  a  public  meeting  in 
the  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  and  the  sight  was  most  imposing. 
In  order  to  give  accommodation  to  the  greatest  number  of 
persons,  the  seats  were  displaced  except  in  the  great  gallery 
and  on  the  platform,  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  what 
immense  numbers  were  present  when  it  is  stated  that  this 
vast  hall  was  crowded.  Mr.  Bright  on  entering  received  an 
overwhelming  ovation,  equalling  those  brilliant  receptions  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  in  Manchester.  Sir  John 
Radcliffe  presided,  and  briefly  introduced  Mr.  Bright,  who 
was  again  lustily  cheered.  There  was  then  a  silence  almost 
too  solemn  in  so  great  a  multitude  as  the  speaker  began. 

The  speech  was  principally  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  and  the  effect  of  the  peroration  was  the  most 
extraordinary  and  exciting  ever  witnessed  in  any  public  meeting. 
Rising  with  his  subject,  the  great  orator,  with  all  his  accustomed 
fire  in  his  voice  and  action,  spoke  thus : — 

"  Why  should  they  not  by  some  arrangement  have  their  own  Reform  Bill,  and 
have  it  introduced  into  Parliament  supported  with  all  the  strength  of  their  great 
national  party — (cheers) — and  if  it  be  a  Bill  sensibly  better  than  that  Bill  that  is 
being  prepared  for  us  in  Downing  Street,  we  should  go  with  the  utmost  unanimity 
of  which  we  are  capable — by  public  meetings,  by  petition — and  when  the  time 
comes,  at  the  polling  booth,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  that  Bill.  (Cheers.) 
I  say  we  are  great  in  numbers,  and  if  united  we  are  great  in  strength ;  that  we 
are  invincible  in  the  solidity  of  our  arguments,  and  that  we  are  altogether 
unassailable  in  the  justice  of  our  great  cause.  Shall  we  then,  I  ask  you,  even  for 
a  moment,  be  hopeless  of  that  great  cause  ?  I  feel  almost  ashamed  to  argue  it  to 
such  a  meeting  as  this,  when  I  call  to  mind  where  I  am  and  who  are  my  hearers. 
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(Cheers.)  Am  I  not  in  the  town  of  Birmingham,  England's  central  capital?  and 
do  not  these  eyes  look  upon  the  sons  of  those  who,  not  thirty  years  ago,  shook  the 
fabric  of  privilege  to  its  base?  (Great  cheering.)  The  strong  men,  not  a  few 
of  the  strong  men  of  that  time,  are  now  white  with  age.  (Hear,  hear.)  They 
approach  the  confines  of  their  mortal  day — its  evening  is  cheered  by  the 
remembrance  of  that  great  contest,  and  they  behold  and  they  rejoice  in  the 
freedom  that  they  have  won.  (Cheers.)  Shall  their  sons  be  less  noble  than 
they?  (Voices:  "No!")  Shall  the  fire  which  they  kindled  be  extinguished 
with  you?  (Voices:  "No!")  I  see  the  answer  in  every  face.  (Cheers.)  You 
resolve  that  the  legacy  which  they  bequeathed  to  you,  you  will  hand  down  in 
accumulated  wealth  of  freedom  to  your  children.  (Prolonged  cheering.)  As  for 
me,  my  voice  is  feeble.  I  feel  now  sensibly,  painfully,  that  I  am  not  now  what  I 
was.  I  speak  with  a  diminished  fire,  I  act  with  a  lessened  force,  but  as  I  am,  my 
countrymen  and  constituents,  I  will,  if  you  will  let  me,  be  found  in  your  ranks  in 
the  impending  struggle."  (Great  cheering.) 

This  speech  was  considered  one  of  his  happiest  efforts ;  but 
his  partial  hoarseness  interfered  in  a  certain  degree  with  the  rich 
tones  of  his  thrilling  voice. 

•  On  the  29th  October,  1858,  a  grand  banquet  was  held  in 
the  Birmingham  Town  Hall  in  honour  of  Bright.  Mr.  P.  H. 
Muntz  presided,  and  there  was  a  very  select  attendance. 
Bright  said : — 

"  Now,  I  take  the  liberty  here,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  as  intelligent  as 
can  be  collected  within  the  limits  of  this  land,  and  before  those  who  have  the 
strongest  claim  to  know,  what  I  do  hold  with  regard  to  certain  great  questions  of 
public  policy — I  take  the  liberty  here  to  assert  that  I  hold  no  views  on  these 
controverted  questions,  that  I  have  never  promulgated  any  view  with  respect  to 
which  I  cannot  bring  as  witnesses  in  my  favour,  as  fellow-believers  with  myself, 
some  of  the  best  and  most  revered  names  in  the  history  of  English  statesmanship. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  the  Government  of  this  country  was  conducted 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  great  Minister,  who  for  many  years  preserved  the 
country  in  peace,  and  whose  pride  it  was  during  those  years  that  he  had  done  so. 
Unfortunately,  towards  the  close  of  his  career  he  was  driven  by  faction  into  a 
policy  which  was  the  ruin  of  his  political  plans.  Sir  R.  Walpole  declared, 
speaking  of  the  question  of  war  as  affecting  this  country,  that  nothing  could  be 
so  foolish,  nothing  so  mad,  as  a  policy  of  war  for  a  trading  nation ;  and  he  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  any  peace  was  better  than  the  most  successful  war.  Come 
down  fifty  years  nearer  to  our  own  time,  and  you  find  a  statesman,  not  long  in 
office,  but  still  living  in  the  affections  of  persons  of  Liberal  principles  in  this 
country,  and  in  his  time  representing  fully  the  principles  of  the  Liberal  party — 
Charles  James  Fox.  (Loud  cheers.)  Mr.  Fox,  referring  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  his  time,  which  was  one  of  constant  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  by  which  the  country  was  continually  involved  in  the  calamities  of 
war,  said  that  although  he  would  not  assert  or  maintain  the  principle  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  England  have  any  cause  of  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  yet  that  he  would  prefer  a  policy  of  non-interference 
and  of  perfect  insulation,  rather  than  the  constant  intermeddling  into  which  our 
recent  policy  had  led  us,  and  which  brought  so  many  troubles  and  sufferings  on 
the  country.  Now,  come  down  fifty  years  later,  to  the  time  within  the 
recollection  of  some  of  us,  and  we  find  another  great  statesman,  once  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  England,  and  now  remembered  with  respect  and 
affection — the  late  Lord  Grey.  (Cheers.)  When  Lord  Grey  came  into  office  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  he  unfurled  the 
banner  of  'peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform,'  and  that  sentence  and  that 
sentiment  was  received  throughout  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  every 
man  who  was  or  had  been  in  favour  of  Liberal  principles,  as  the  pronouncement 
of  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  which  should  save  the  country  from  many  of 
the  calamities  of  the  past.  Come  down  still  nearer,  and  to  a  time  that  seems  but 
the  other  day,  and  we  find  another  Minister,  second  to  none  of  those  I  have 
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mentioned — the  late  Sir  E.  Peel.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  was  then  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Seeing  the  conduct  of  Sir  B.  Peel  from  the  time  when  he  took 
office  in  1841,  I  observed  his  conduct  particularly  after  the  year  1843,  when  I 
entered  the  House,  up  to  the  time  of  his  lamented  death.  During  the  whole  of 
that  period  I  venture  to  say  that  his  principles,  if  they  are  to  be  discovered  from 
his  conduct  and  his  speeches,  were  precisely  the  course  which  I  have  held,  and 
which  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  my  countrymen 
— (hear,  hear) — and  if  you  have  any  doubt  about  it,  I  would  refer  you  to  that  best, 
that  most  beautiful  and  most  impressive  speech,  which  he  delivered  with  a 
solemnity  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  if  he  had  known  he  was  leaving  a 
legacy  to  his  country.  If  you  refer  to  that  speech,  delivered  on  the  morning  of 
the  very  day  on  which  occurred  that  accident  which  terminated  his  life,  you  will 
find  that  the  whole  tenor  of  that  speech  is  in  conformity  with  all  the  doctrines 
that  I  have  urged  upon  my  country  for  years  past  with  respect  to  our  policy  in 
foreign  affairs.  (Cheers.)  .  .  .  Does  it  not  look  irrational  now,  that  there  were 
men  thirty  years  ago  who  were  absolutely  frantic  at  the  idea  that  the  people  of 
Birmingham,  so  low  down  as  £10  householders,  should  have  votes  ?  Does  it  not 
look  like  an  actual  exhibition  of  idiotic  feeling,  that  a  banker  in  Leeds  should, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  Leeds  from  one  of  those  rotten  boroughs  which 
existed  before  the  Reform  Bill,  and  which  the  House  of  Commons  was  about  to 
disfranchise,  that  a  banker  there  declared — on  his  authority  it  was  repeated  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  you  will  find  it  in  Hansard — that  he  did  not  believe 
that  when  the  franchise  was  conferred  upon  the  people  of  Leeds,  to  the  extent  it 
is  now,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  the  bank  doors  open  with  safety — 
(laughter) — and  that  he  should  remove  his  business  to  some  quiet  place  where  it 
would  be  out  of  danger  of  the  savages  that  inhabited  that  locality.  (Loud  cheers 
and  laughter.)  .  .  .  Take  another  point,  the  question  of  Protection.  Not 
thirteen  years  ago,  or  twelve  years,  there  was  a  great  party  in  Parliament,  led 
by  a  duke  in  one  House,  and  by  the  brother  and  son  of  a  duke  in  the  other  House, 
and  they  declared  that  it  would  be  utter  ruin,  not  only  upon  agriculture  but  upon 
the  manufacture  and  commerce  of  England,  if  we  depended  upon  our  own  theories 
on  the  subject  of  Protection.  They  told  us  that  the  labourer — and  I  pity  the 
labourer  such  friends  as  he  has  had,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  said  in  this  country, 
and  might  be  said  then — 

'Here  landless  labourers,  hopeless,  toil  and  strive, 
To  taste  no  portion  of  the  sweets  they  hive.' 

The  labourer  was  to  be  ruined ;  that  was  the  proper  way  to  be  pauperised.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers.)  Well,  but  these  gentlemen  were  overthrown.  The  common 
instincts  and  good  sense  of  the  country  swept  away  all  their  crude  theories." 

The  theories  of  such  rulers  as  those  described  by  Bright 
bring  forcibly  to  mind  Dr.  Walter  Harte's  famous  lines  on  the 
poor : — 

"  They  thanked  their  Maker  for  a  pittance  sent, 
Supped  on  a  turnip,  slept,  and  were  content." 

Bright  concluded  his  speech  thus : — 

"  May  I  beg  you,  then,  to  believe,  as  I  do  most  devoutly  believe,  that  the  moral 
law  was  not  written  for  men  alone  in  their  individual  churches,  but  that  it  was 
written  as  well  for  nations,  and  for  nations  great  as  this  of  which  we  are  citizens. 
(Loud  cheers.)  I  believe,  too,  that  if  nations  reject  and  deride  that  moral  law, 
there  is  a  penalty  which  inevitably  follows ;  it  may  not  come  at  once — it  may  not 
come  in  our  lifetime — but,  depend  upon  it,  the  great  Italian  is  not  only  a  poet  but 
he  is  a  prophet  when  he  says : — 

'  The  sword  of  Heaven  is  not  in  haste  to  smite 
Nor  yet  doth  linger.' 

(Cheers.)  We  have  experience,  we  have  beacons,  we  have  landmarks  enough,  we 
know  what  the  past  has  cost,  we  know  how  much  and  how  far  we  have  erred,  but 
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we  are  not  left  without  a  guide ;  we  have  not,  as  an  ancient  people  had,  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  the  oracles  of  Aaron's  breast,  from  which  we  can  take  counsel ; 
but  we  have  the  unchangeable  principles  of  the  moral  law  to  guide  us,  and  only 
so  far  as  we  live  by  that  guidance  can  we  be  permanently  a  great  nation,  or  our 
people  a  happy  people."  (Cheers.) 

Both  of  these  Birmingham  speeches  were  very  much  admired. 

The  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
"  no  living  speaker  of  the  pure  well  of  English  undefined  counts 
a  more  powerful  or  accomplished  master,  and  no  man  can  clothe 
noble  and  worthy  thoughts  in  more  nervous  and  striking  lan- 
guage. His  oration  on  the  Russian  war  and  on  Indian  legisla- 
tion enlisted  the  admiration  of  those  whose  sympathies  he  failed 
to  conciliate."  The  editor,  however,  did  not  agree  with  most  of 
the  sentiments  enunciated  by  Mr.  Bright,  and  his  criticisms 
were  severe. 

A  conference  of  gentlemen  who  were  desirous  of  effecting  a 
reform  in  Parliament  assembled  at  the  Guildhall  Coffee  House, 
London,  on  the  5th  of  November.  Mr.  Clay,  M.P.,  presided,  and 
there  was  a  large  number  of  members  of  Parliament  present. 
The  principal  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  M.P. : — 

"  That  this  conference  believes  that  it  gives  effect  to  the  opinion  of  the  country 
in  requesting  Mr.  Bright,  after  consultation  with  the  friends  of  the  cause  with 
whom  he  may  see  fit  to  advise,  to  prepare  and  take  charge  of  such  a  measure." 

Mr.  Miall  seconded  this  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. Mr.  Bright,  in  responding,  said  : — 

"  I  confess  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  and  not 
only  every  hour  but  almost  every  moment  of  the  day,  because  I  know  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  which  it  imposes  upon  me  if  I  accept  the  charge  you  kindly 
wish  to  commit  to  me.  I  have  no  pretension  whatever  either  to  be  a  leader  to  a 
popular  party  out  of  doors,  or  to  act  as  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have 
never  made  any  pretension  whatever  to  such  a  character,  and  I  know  how  much 
in  many  respects  my  indisposition  unfits  me  for  such  a  place.  No  one  can  lead  a 
political  party  who  is  not  somewhat  pliant,  that  he  may  be  able  in  some  degree  to 
follow  that  party.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  I  have  not  been  very  pliant  in  following 
any  parties  that  I  have  hitherto  seen.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  I  have 
endeavoured  all  along  to  do  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  right  in  every  cause 
that  has  come  before  me — {cheers) — but  I  hope  I  have  not  been  unwilling,  and  I 
am  not  unwilling  now,  and  I  shall  not  be  unwilling  on  this  question,  if  I  am  more 
directly  connected  with  it,  to  make  whatever  concessions  are  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  the  great  object  we  have  in  view — (cheers) — but  the  difficulties  are 
far  greater  than  probably  many  gentlemen  here  who  are  not  inside  the  House  of 
Parliament  can  conceive."  (Hear,  hear.) 

From  Mr.  Bright's  ability  and  energy  great  were  the 
expectations  raised,  although  arduous  was  the  labour  set  before 
him  ;  but  he  had  been  successful  in  working  out  most  of  the 
schemes  he  had  taken  in  hand,  and  his  had  been  a  life  of  labour. 
All  knew  that  he  had  confidence  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
of  society,  who  were  too  numerous  to  be  influenced  by  a  Minister, 
and  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  aristocratic  corruption,  and  that 
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both  classes  would  constitute  the  best  bulwarks  of  liberty  and 
progress. 

A  soiree  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  on 
the  10th  December,  1858,  in  honour  of  Messrs.  Bright  and 
Gibson,  and  the  scene  which  was  witnessed  surpassed  every 
similar  gathering  that  had  assembled  within  the  walls  of  that 
magnificent  hall ;  recalling  to  the  minds  of  very  many  present 
the  touching  reminiscences  of  the  hey-day  of  the  League. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  persons  were  present,  and  the 
great  interest  felt  in  the  proceedings  outside  Manchester  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  upwards  of  fifty  representatives  of 
the  daily  press  from  all  parts  of  the  country  reported  the  pro- 
ceedings. Upon  Messrs.  Bright  and  Gibson  appearing  on  the 
platform  they  were  welcomed  with  lusty  rounds  of  cheers  and 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  hats.  The  organ  struck  up  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  and  the  audience  warmly  joined  in  singing  this 
favourite  song,  and  the  words  "  Should  auld  acquaintance  be 
forgot  "  rolled  forth  in  magnificent  and  affecting  chorus.  Mr. 
George  Wilson  once  more  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  Hadfield 
moved  the  first  resolution  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  presents  to  Mr.  John  Bright  its  respectful  and  cordial 
congratulation  on  his  restoration  to  health,  and  expresses  its  devout  gratitude  that 
he  is  thereby  enabled  once  more  to  devote  his  great  energy  and  eminent  abilities 
to  the  service  of  the  people."  (Cheers.) 

Dr.  McKerrow  seconded  this  resolution,  which  was  carried 
amidst  great  cheering.  Bright  responded  : — 

"  I  know  not  whether  there  will  be  persons  who  will  look  upon  this  meeting  in 
the  light  of  a  commemoration  of  a  defeat  which  we  have  sustained.  To  me  it  wears 
far  more  the  aspect  of  the  celebration  of  some  great  victory.  (Loud  cheers.)  And 
may  we  not  say  that  we  are  successful — that  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes 
which  wait  upon  the  career  of  public  men,  and  upon  the  progress  of  public  ques- 
tions in  a  free  country,  we  find  as  we  look  back  over  a  term  of  years,  that  those 
beneficent  principles  which  we  have  so  often  expounded  and  defended  on  this 
ground,  are  constantly  making  progress  and  obtaining  more  and  more  influence 
on  the  minds  of  all  our  countrymen  ?  (Cheers.)  Forty  years  ago  the  spot  where 
we  are  now  assembled  became  famous.  Thousands  of  the  population  of  Manchester 
and  its  neighbourhood  assembled  here — not  in  this  magnificent  building,  but  under 
the  wide  canopy  of  heaven.  They  met  only  to  plead  with  the  Government  and  the 
Parliament  of  that  day  that  they  might  be  permitted  some  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country,  and  that  they  might  be  permitted  further  to  possess  that 
natural  right  which  one  would  think  no  man  would  ever  deny  to  another — the 
right  of  disposing  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  in  the  open  market  of  the  world  in 
purchase  for  their  daily  bread.  That  meeting  was  dispersed  by  the  rude  arm  of 
military  power.  The  tragedy  of  that  day  proved  at  once  the  tyranny  and  brutality 
of  the  Government,  and  the  helplessness  and  humiliation  of  the  people.  Now,  you 
have  seen  a  Ministry  representing  and  supported  by  the  political  party  that  com- 
mitted that  iniquity — you  have  seen  such  a  Ministry  voting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  a  resolution  which  declared  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
had  been  a  great  blessing  to  the  country ;  and  after  having  twenty-six  years  ago 
obtained  one  instalment  of  Reform,  you  have  now  the  amazing  spectacle  of  a 
Ministry  representing  and  supported  by  that  same  political  party,  engaged  at  this 
very  hour  in  the  arrangement  of  the  clauses  of  another  Bill  which  shall  still 
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further  extend  political  rights  to  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  this  country. 
Seeing  this,  then,  who  will  despair  ?  Since  I  have  been  able  to  think  maturely 
upon  public  questions,  since  I  nave  been  able  and  have  been  permitted  to  open  my 
mouth  in  these  the  open  councils  of  my  countrymen,  I  have  never  for  one  moment 
despaired ;  and  when  I  look  around  me,  and  see  this  magnificent — I  will  say  this 
all-powerful — assembly,  my  hopes,  my  faith,  all  are  confirmed,  and  I  gather  fresh 
strength  for  whatever  struggle  is  before  us."  (Cheers.) 

The  meeting  was  a  very  great  success,  for 

"  Sorrow  remembered  sweetens  present  joy." 

Bright  next  visited  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  Music  Hall  of 
that  city,  on  the  15th  of  December,  spoke  for  an  hour  and  thirty 
minutes  on  "  Reform,"  to  an  immense  gathering.  Mr. 
Duncan  McLaren  occupied  the  chair. 

Bright  delivered  another  speech  on  Reform  in  the  City  Hall, 
Glasgow,  on  the  21st  of  December,  to  an  immense  number  of 
persons.  Mr.  Walter  Buchanan,  M.P.  for  Glasgow,  officiated 
as  chairman.  At  the  close  of  a  long  speech  Bright  said  : — 

"  I  have  devoted  many  years  of  my  life,  I  have  spent  much  labour,  in  advocating 
a  greater  freedom  of  the  soil.  I  believe  that  it  would  work  better  and  prove  more 
profitable  to  the  landed  proprietors  themselves.  I  think  that  free  land,  greater 
economy  in  the  public  expenditure,  with  the  growing  intelligence  which  we  see  all 
around  us,  and  the  improvement  which  is  taking  place  in  the  more  temperate 
habits  of  the  people — all  these  things  together  filled  me  with  the  hope  that  what- 
ever we  have  in  the  annals  of  the  past  of  which  we  can  boast,  there  is  still  a 
brighter  future  in  store  for  this  country.  I  come  amongst  you  not  to  stir  up  ani- 
mosity between  class  and  class ;  that  is  the  charge  brought  against  me  by  men  who 
wish  that  one  class  may  permanently  rule  over  every  other  class.  I  come  amongst 
you  that  we  may  deliberate  on  those  great  questions  on  which  our  success  and  our 
prosperity  depend.  You  know,  at  least  if  you  do  not  know  it,  I  will  tell  you,  that 
I  am  no  frequenter  of  Courts.  I  have  never  sought  for  office  or  the  emoluments 
of  place.  I  have  no  craving  for  popularity.  I  think  I  have  little  of  that  which 
may  be  called  the  lust  for  fame.  I  am  a  citizen  of  a  free  country.  I  love  my 
country,  I  love  its  freedom ;  but  I  believe  that  freedom  can  only  be  extended  and 
retained  by  a  fair  and  honest  representation  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  because  I 
believe  this  that  I  am  here  to-night  to  ask  you,  through  the  power  of  your  intelli- 
gence and  your  numbers,  to  step  into  the  position  which  now  opens  up  before 
you."  (Cheers.) 

At  St.  George's  Hall,  Bradford,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1859, 
in  the  presence  of  about  4,000  persons,  Bright  explained  some  of 
the  details  of  his  proposed  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  H.  Brown,  the 
Mayor,  occupied  the  chair.  Bright's  long  speech  was  temperate 
and  judicious.  The  main  features  of  the  Bill  were :  "  The 
Borough  Franchise  was  conferred  upon  all  who  were  rated  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  on  all  lodgers  who  paid  a  rent  of 
£10 ;  no  more  freemen  were  to  be  created ;  and  the  County 
Franchise  was  reduced  to  £10  rental.  The  Bill  put  the  returning 
officer's  expenses  on  the  county  or  borough  rate  ;  prescribed  that 
votes  should  be  taken  by  ballot ;  it  proposed  to  disfranchise  fifty- 
six  English,  twenty-one  Scotch,  and  nine  Irish  boroughs ;  and 
took  away  one  member  from  thirty-four  other  boroughs.  The 
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seats  obtained  by  these  disfranchisements  were  to  be  distributed 
according  to  population  among  the  larger  towns,  counties,  and 
divisions  of  counties  in  the  United  Kingdom."  Reform  meetings 
were  held  in  nearly  every  town  and  village,  approving  of  the 
Bill  compiled  by  Bright. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rochdale  were  so  delighted  with  Bright's 
restoration  to  health  that  they  decided  to  hold  a  soire'e,  so  as  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  congratulating  him  on  his  recovery  and 
reappearance  amongst  them.  It  took  place  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1859,  in  the  Public  Hall,  and  about  1,100  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  present.  Mr.  Andrew  Stewart,  the  Mayor, 
presided,  and,  in  opening  the  meeting,  assured  Bright  that  it  was 
the  sincere  desire  of  every  individual  in  that  large  assembly  that 
his  'health  and  that  his  life  might  be  long  spared  so  that  he 
might  continue  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Senate  of  this  great  nation. 

Mr.  William  Fenton  moved  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  desires  to  place  on  record  the  high  esteem  entertained  for 
John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  by  his  fellow-townsmen.  Born  and  educated  amongst 
us,  a  member  of  a  family  noted  for  liberality  and  the  care  bestowed  by  them  on  the 
physical  and  intellectual  improvement  of  their  numerous  workpeople,  he  early 
developed  in  the  defence  ana  advancement  of  local  interests  those  great  talents 
and  high-minded  integrity  which  have  since,  in  a  more  extended  sphere,  and  on 
questions  of  national  importance,  gained  him  a  world-wide  and  lasting  reputation. 
Recognising  these  services,  his  fellow-townsmen  have  assembled  on  this  occasion 
to  assure  him  of  the  sympathy  they  felt  for  him  in  his  affliction  and  temporary 
exile ;  how  greatly  they  rejoice  in  his  restoration  to  health  and  a  seat  in  the  British 
Parliament ;  and  to  express  their  fervent  hope  that  he  may  be  spared,  not  only  to 
bring  to  a  successful  issue  the  great  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  confided  to 
his  care,  but  to  reap  the  only  reward  he  seeks,  in  seeing  it  contribute  in  future  years 
to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  his  fellow-countrymen." 

Mr.  G.  Ash  worth,  J.P.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  with  every  demonstration  of  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  Bright,  on  rising,  was  vociferously  applauded. 

"  This  is  to  me  not  an  ordinary  public  or  political  meeting.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
has  another,  and  I  may  say  deeper,  significance,  for  I  find  myself  surrounded  by 
my  friends  and  neighbours  with  whom  I  have  lived  and  amongst  whom  I  have 
lived  from  my  youth — (hear,  hear) — by  those  with  whom  I  have  acted  on  many 
questions — some  of  local  and  others  of  a  more  general  character,  who  have  known 
much  of  my  private  and  all  of  my  public  life  (hear,  hear) ;  and  I  am  permitted, 
I  hope,  to  accept  this  manifestation  of  your  kindness  as  a  token  at  least  that  you 
believe  in  the  main  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  pursue  a  course — (applause) —  in 
unison  with  the  best  interests  and  with  honour  to  my  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  .  .  . 
I  have  seen  more  people  met  together  during  the  last  three  months  than  anybody 
else  has.  I  know  the  sympathy  which  has  been  expressed.  I  have  seen  the 
light  and  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  their  eyes,  and  I  know  they  do  care  for  this  ques- 
tion (the  extension  of  the  franchise).  I  know  they  have  reason  to  care.  Are 
they  not  the  most  industrious  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Have  they  not 
more  steam-power,  more  manufactories,  more  power  of  locomotion,  and  more,  in 
brief,  of  that  which  develops  wealth,  than  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  ?  and  yet,  at  this  moment,  with  all  our  boasted  civilisation  and  freedom, 
believe  we  have  a  greater  number  of  paupers  than  any  other  country.  We  bury 
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in  twenty-five  years  a  million  of  paupers ;  but  there  is  always  a  new  crop,  always 
a  substratum  of  society,  deplorable  and  lamentable  to  contemplate,  always  rising 
to  fill  the  place  of  those  that  dropoff.  But  that  is  a  very  indirect  representation 
of  the  suffering  that  does  exist.  When  a  man  is  once  a  pauper  he  feels  no  longer 
independent,  or  that  he  is  in  a  degraded  position.  He  finds  himself  secure  of 
a  living  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  it  may  be  in  the  workhouse  or  in  some  wretched 
hovel,  where  the  guardians  eke  out  to  him  outdoor  relief,  but  he  is  free  from 
anxiety  for  his  future  years.  But  in  the  stratum  just  above  we  have  a  great 
number  who  have  not  lost  their  self-respect,  who  have  families  who  are  expecting 
from  them,  day  by  day,  their  daily  bread.  These  have  often  experienced  the 
fluctuation  of  wages,  and  find  themselves  now  a  little  more  comfortable  and 
again  depressed.  Imagine  the  suffering  of  these  men  struggling — struggles  which 
we  know  nothing  of — then  having  framed  such  an  inadequate  conception  of  all 
this,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  How  is  it  that  all  this  exists  in  this  country,  with  its 
magnificent  power  of  production,  which  should  be  able  to  secure  the  luxury  and 
comfort  of  every  man  in  England  ?  (Applause.)  Has  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ? 
Is  it  the  Creator,  omnipotent  and  gracious,  or  is  it  the  man,  with  his  crime  and 
his  plunder,  that  permits  it?  (Applause.)  Who  have  been  your  rulers  for 
generations  back  ?  Who  have  squandered  your  money  ?  Who  have  shed  your 
blood  ?  For  whom  have  the  people  of  England  toiled,  and  sweated,  and  bled,  for 
generations  back,  and  with  what  result  ?  Why,  to  be  insulted  now  in  the  year 
1869,  and  told,  with  lordly  arrogance,  that  it  is  not  fitting  that  they  should  be 
admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  (Cheers.)  What  has  been  the  object 
of  my  political  life  during  its  twenty  years'  continuance?  You,  my  townsmen, 
know  it  perfectly  well — (applause) — and  I  call  you  as  witness  in  my  behalf.  (At 
this  point  the  whole  audience  rose  and  cheered  most  enthusiastically  for  some  time.) 
I  laboured  with  an  earnest  and  successful  band — (hear,  hear,  and  cheers) — Villiers 
and  Cobden — (hear,  hear) — and  Gibson — (applause) — and  George  Wilson— (loud 
applause) — and  many  others  whom  I  cannot  mention,  but  who  live,  and  will  ever 
live,  in  my  remembrance.  I  laboured  with  them  to  give  the  people  their  daily 
bread,  and  now  twenty  millions'  worth  of  food  finds  its  way  to  your  shores,  which 
about  fourteen  years  ago  you  were  not  allowed  to  speak  of  without  being  charged 
with  treason  to  your  master  class.  (Applause.)  I  laboured  with  earnest  men  to 
strike  the  stamp  from  the  newspaper,  and  to  establish  a  Free  Press — (applause) — 
and  now  three  hundred — I  am  told  so  many — cheap  newspapers  have  sprung  into 
life,  conveying  information  on  every  topic,  every  day,  to  almost  every  house  in 
the  kingdom.  I  have  striven — but  I  regret  to  say  with  less  success — that  the 
precious  earnings  of  the  people,  and  their  still  more  precious  blood,  might  not 
be  squandered — (applause) — by  guilty  statesmen — (applause) — in  guilty  wars. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  I  ask  for  my  countrymen  that  which  is  the  promise  of 
their  constitution — that  they  shall  have  a  fair  and  full  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  (Cheers.)  It  is  a  just  demand,  and  I  ask  you,  I  ask  all  of 
my  countrymen,  to  speak  out  for  it,  without  any  faltering,  with  no  uncertain 
voice.  Speak,  and  you  will  be  listened  to ;  ask,  in  tones  which  cannot  be  mis- 
understood, and  that  which  you  ask  will  be  certainly  granted.  If  you  come  of  a 
great  ancestry,  as  your  historians  say  you  do,  do  not  disgrace  them  now.  If  you 
are,  as  you  boast,  a  race  of  freemen,  rise,  I  beseech  you,  and  take  possession  of 
the  heritage  which  is  yours."  (Enthusiastic  cheers.) 

A  Reform  Conference  was  held  in  the  assembly-room  of  the 
Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  on  the  1st  of  February.  About 
1,000  persons  from  that  city  and  surrounding  towns  were  pre- 
sent. George  Wilson  presided.  Bright  explained  that  his  Bill, 
as  a  whole,  was  founded  upon  long  and  easily-understood  prin- 
ciples, recognising  the  great  rights  of  the  people,  favouring  no 
particular  interest  or  locality.  His  suffrage  did  not  include  all, 
but  the  invitation  to  come  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution 
was  broad  and  general  to  all  classes. 

The  Queen  in  person  opened  the  session  on  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  recommended  the  intro- 
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duction  of  a  Reform  Bill.  On  the  28th  of  February  Disraeli 
asked  leave  to  introduce  such  a  Bill.  It  was  looked  forward 
to  with  much  interest,  but  when  it  was  explained  the  disappoint- 
ment was  great.  It  was  proposed  in  the  Bill  to  give  votes  in 
boroughs  to  persons  who  possessed  property  to  the  amount  of 
£10  per  annum  in  the  Funds,  Bank  Stock,  or  East  India  Stock; 
to  persons  who  had  £60  in  a  savings  bank ;  and  to  those  who 
had  pensions  in  the  naval,  military,  and  civil  services  amount- 
ing to  £20  per  annum.  It  was  further  proposed  that  the  inhabi- 
tant of  any  house  whose  rent  amounted  to  £20  per  annum, 
graduates,  ministers  of  religion,  members  of  the  legal  and  medi- 
cal professions,  and  schoolmasters,  should  have  votes.  Messrs. 
Bright,  Fox,  and  Roebuck  contended  that  the  Government  Bill 
made  no  new  concessions  to  the  working  classes,  and  that  it  still 
left  the  power  in  existing  hands.  The  inhabitants  of  Birming- 
ham held  a  meeting,  convened  by  the  Mayor,  on  the  9th  March, 
1859,  in  the  Town  Hall.  There  were  present  about  7,000 
people.  Bright,  upon  entering,  was  enthusiastically  cheered. 
He  said  that  the  Government  Bill,  which  they  had  met  to 
consider,  but  which  was  so  little  deserving  of  their  consideration, 
could  not  by  any  jLOSsibility  pass  into  law.  He  had  treated  the 
Government  with  forbearance  and  fairness,  and  were  he  a  Min- 
ister, and  they  in  his  place,  he  could  not  expect  greater  leniency ; 
but  the  aspect  of  things  was  now  changed,  as  the  Government 
had  dared  to  meddle  with  the  question  of  Reform  in  a  manner 
which  no  man  with  a  spark  of  respect  for  the  Reform  cause 
could  for  a  moment  tolerate.  The  meeting  passed  resolutions 
condemning  the  Bill,  and  similar  meetings  were  held  in  most 
other  towns.  The  public  spoke  with  no  uncertain  sound  respect- 
ing its  disappointment,  and  there  was  a  great  commotion 
throughout  the  land. 

On  the  31st  March,  1859,  the  Reform  Bill  was  further  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Commons.     Bright  said : 

"  Is  not  prosperity  conservative  ?  Is  not  peace  conservative  ?  Any  energies 
I  possess  I  nave  devoted  to  their  advance.  I  have  endeavoured  to  stand  on  the 
rules  of  political  economy,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  higher  rules  of  true  morality ; 
and  when  advocating  a  measure  of  Reform,  larger  than  some  are  prepared  to 
grant,  I  appear  in  that  character,  for  I  believe  a  substantial  measure  of  Reform 
would  elevate  and  strengthen  the  character  of  our  population;  that  in  the 
language  of  the  beautiful  prayer  read  here  every  day,  it  would  tend  '  to  knit 
together  the  hearts  of  all  persons  and  estates  within  this  realm."  I  believe  it 
would  add  to  the  authority  of  the  decisions  of  Parliament ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  it 
would  confer  a  lustre,  which  time  could  never  dim,  on  that  benignant  reign  under 
which  we  have  the  happiness  to  live."  (Cheers.) 

The  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine,  the 
result  of  the  voting  being  received  with  great  cheers.     Ministers 
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dissolved  Parliament  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  appealed  to  the 
country.  The  Liberal  politicians  of  Rochdale  met  in  their 
Public  Hall  on  the  18th  of  April  to  select  a  candidate  to 
represent  the  borough  in  Parliament,  and  Richard  Cobden  was 
their  unanimous  choice. 

"As  it  happens  unfortunately,"  said  Bright  on  behalf  of  his  absent  friend, 
"  that  Mr.  Cobden  is  not  now  in  this  country,  where  he  certainly  would  have  been 
if  he  had  imagined  that  a  General  Election  was  so  near,  I  have  been  requested  to 
say  something  as  it  were  on  his  behalf,  and  to  add  something  more  in  the  way  of 
support  to  the  resolution  which  is  now  before  us.  It  is  generally  admitted  by 
historians  that  the  character  of  a  nation  may  be  got  at  by  reviewing  its  history 
and  by  ascertaining  its  career  during  the  past.  I  think  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  character  of  any  man  may  be  fairly  determined  by  reviewing  his 
past  career.  Now,  it  is  just  on  this  basis  that  I  would  venture  to  ask  my  townsmen 
to  support  this  resolution,  and  to  place  Mr.  Cobden,  a  fortnight  hence,  in  the 
honourable  position  of  their  parliamentary  representative.  He  is  a  man  sprung 
from  a  family  industrious,  and  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  citizenship  in 
the  same  way  that  we  mostly  find  ourselves  doing.  He  was  born  on  a  small  farm 
in  the  county  of  Sussex — a  very  large  farm,  doubtless,  in  those  days.  He  found 
himself  at  a  very  early  age  sent  up  to  the  City  of  London — for  everybody  cannot 
be  employed  and  cannot  have  a  living  on  a  farm  ;  he  found  himself  sent  up  to 
London  and  employed  as  a  boy  in  a  warehouse  in  the  City.  By  his  intelligence, 
his  attention  to  his  duties,  his  good  conduct,  he  found  himself  gradually  promoted, 
until  on  some  occasion  or  other,  I  believe  rather  by  accident  than  by  regular 
appointment,  he  was  seen  engaged  travelling  through  the  North  of  England, 
undertaking  the  business  of  the  house  in  whose  service  he  was.  He  visited  this 
county  of  Lancaster  among  others,  and  he  discovered,  what  many  others  have 
discovered  before  and  since,  that  this  county  offered  great  opportunities  for  enter- 
prise and  success  in  business.  Not  long  afterwards  he  joined  with  two,  I  think, 
of  his  fellow-servants  connected  with  the  London  house  to  which  I  have  referred, 
in  the  business  of  calico-printing,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clitheroe. 
He  settled  in  Manchester.  He  became  there  very  prosperous.  He  had  a  large 
business,  and  into  whatsoever  circle  he  found  himself  introduced  he  became  imme- 
diately a  man  of  some  note  and  of  some  influence.  He  did  not  content  himself, 
happily  for  his  country,  in  the  single  pursuit  of  amassing  money.  He  turned  his 
attention  to  public  wants  and  public  interests.  One  of  the  earliest  questions  to 
•which  he  devoted  himself  was  to  overthrow  the  exclusive  lord-of-the-manor  govern- 
ment of  the  great  town  of  Manchester,  and  to  procure  the  concession  of  the  charter 
by  which  the  present  municipal  government  of  that  city  was  established.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  education  next.  I  dare  say  there  are  many  now  present 
who  recollect  his  attending  a  meeting  in  this  town,  which  was  held  in  the  school- 
room of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  in  West  Street,  some  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
years  ago — a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  or  the  support  of  British  schools.  It  was  in  connection 
with  that  question,  about  that  time,  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cobden, 
and  he  spent  the  night  at  my  father's  house  after  that  meeting  was  held ;  and  from 
that  time  to  this  there  has  been  no  cessation,  no  interruption  whatever,  of  the 
friendship  which  has  existed  between  us.  It  was  shortly  after  that  time  that  the 
question  of  the  Corn  Law  began  to  take  a  more  distinct  shape  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  The  Corn  Law,  as  you  know,  was  protested  against  in  1815.  When  it 
was  passed,  London  was  almost  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  it.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  surrounded  by  horse  and  foot  and  artillery ;  the  strangers  were 
shut  out  of  the  gallery ;  reporters  were  excluded,  and  they  who  then  called  them- 
selves your  representatives  proceeded,  as  it  were  in  the  very  darkness  of  the  night, 
to  stab  the  vital  interests  of  the  people  of  this  great  country.  From  that  hour, 
up  to  1837  and  1838,  there  had  been  always  a  protest  against  the  Corn  Law.  An 
association  was  formed  in  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Cobden  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members.  From  1838  or  1839  up  to  1846,  when  the  Corn  Law  was  abolished,  for 
seven  years  the  man  whose  name  is  before  you — for  seven  years,  when  there  was 
a  business  belonging  to  him,  which,  if  he  had  given  his  personal  attention  to 
during  those  years,  would  have  built  him  up  a  large  fortune — In-  devoted  the  whole 
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of  that  time,  day  and  night,  every  waking  moment,  to  the  deliverance  of  his  country- 
men from  the  horrible  iniquity  of  the  Corn  Law.  ...  In  1846,  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  unhappily  overthrown,  and  when  the  Whigs  came 
into  office,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Cobden  a  letter,  in  which  he  told  him 
that  if  he  did  not  go  abroad,  as  he  heard  he  was  intending  to  do,  but  stayed  in  the 
country,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  and  should  be  happy  to  offer  him  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  he  was  then  about  to  form.  Well,  Mr.  Cobden  was  never  ambitious  for 
place,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  for  I  have  heard  it  more  than  once  from  his  own  lips, 
that  he  did  not  believe  it  easy,  perhaps  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  for  him, 
with  the  strong  convictions  he  has  on  many  questions,  and  with  the  honest 
determination  to  abide  by  them — he  didn't  think  it  possible,  probably,  that  he 
could  hold  office  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  time,  and  keep  his  conscience  void  of 
offence.  He  did  not,  therefore,  accept  the  office,  but  he  proceeded  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and,  as  you  know  well,  wherever  he  went  he  was  found  to  be,  as  he  had 
been  in  this  country,  an  apostle  and  missionary  on  behalf  of  the  great  principles 
of  Free  Trade.  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  abroad  to  that  question.  His 
observant  eye  discovered  the  most  rotten,  the  sorest  part  that  exists  at  this 
moment  in  all  the  governments  of  Europe.  He  observed  that  Europe  was  going 
into  a  kind  of  political  perdition  under  that  extraordinary  madness  which  has 
brought  about  armaments  more  extensive,  more  costly,  and  more  menacing  than 
have  ever  existed  in  any  age  of  the  world  before.  He  saw  that  these  armaments 
drained  all  the  peoples,  and  that,  proceeding  as  they  were  proceeding,  they  must 
necessarily  render  peace  in  Europe  absolutely  impossible.  He  came  back  to  this 
country ;  he  stated  this  to  the  people  of  England ;  he  pointed  out  that  we  were 
running  in  the  same  career ;  that  we  were  gradually  and  rapidly  increasing  our 
expenditure  for  armaments  which  he  believed  to  be  unnecessary,  and  that  we 
must  at  some  time  or  other  retrace  our  steps,  or  else  this  policy  would  lead  to 
nothing  but  evil,  and  even,  perhaps,  to  national  convulsion.  Well,  but  since 
1846,  or  since  1847,  when  Mr.  Cobden  returned  from  abroad,  what  has  been  his 
course  as  a  politician,  for  it  is  in  that  character  we  are  considering  him  ?  After 
the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  the  monopoly  in  sugar  was  abolished.  That  was 
an  enormous  relief  to  the  families  of  England.  After  that  the  Navigation  Laws 
were  abolished.  That  has  been  a  remarkable  gain  to  all  persons  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  if  to  them,  of  course  to  the  whole  population.  We  have  had  some 
other  important  measures  carried.  One  important  duty,  the  excise  upon  soap, 
has  been  abolished.  And  we  have  a  great  change  in  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  public  press.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  Reform  programme  which  Mr. 
Cobden  has  so  uniformly,  and  with  so  much  zeal  and  force,  defended  and  main- 
tained, as  the  proposition  that  the  electors  of  this  country  ought  to  have  the 
shelter  of  the  ballot.  We  recognise  in  his  career  a  life  of  service  to  the  people. 
We  behold  in  him  an  unvarying  industry,  a  rare  intelligence,  and  a  spotless 
integrity.  We  have  heard  him  speak  with  an  eloquence  logical  and  simple, 
convincing  and  persuasive.  .  .  .  For  years  past,  certainly  ever  since  he  was 
member  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  conversation  with  me,  he  has 
always  said  that  if  there  was  one  borough  more  than  another  he  should  like  to 
sit  for  it  was  the  borough  of  Rochdale.  (Cheers.)  He  said  that  because  he  felt 
that  there  was  a  strong  hearty  Liberal  feeling  which  would  back  up  a  man 
against  the  aristocratic  section  of  the  legislature."  (Cheers.) 

Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  the  Conservative  candidate,  who  had 
for  two  years  represented  Rochdale  in  Parliament,  retired  from 
the  contest,  as  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  Conservatives  were 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Cobden,  who  was  ultimately  returned  unopposed, 
and  the  name  of  Rochdale  was  raised  still  higher  in  the  annals 
of  fame,  as  its  distinguished  representative  and  its  townsman 
were  known  all  over  the  globe  for  their  eminent  services. 

Bright  visited  Birmingham  on  the  28rd  of  April  and 
addressed  three  meetings,  at  which  the  electors  decided  to  use 
every  legitimate  means  to  return  Bright  and  Schofield  again 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  T.  D.  Acland,  a  coalition 
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candidate,  was  brought  forward  to  oppose  Mr.  Bright.  On  the 
28th  of  April,  the  nomination  took  place  in  the  Town  Hall, 
in  the  presence  of  9,000  persons.  It  was  evident,  from  the 
reception  given  to  Bright  and  Schofield  as  they  entered  the  hall, 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  contest.  Mr.  John  Ratcliffe, 
the  Mayor,  presided  as  the  returning  officer. 

The  show  of  hands  was  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Bright  and 
Schofield  by  an  immense  majority.  The  result  of  the  poll  was 
that  4,623  votes  were  tendered  for  Schofield,  4,492  for  Bright, 
and  1,569  for  Acland. 

The  non-electors  of  Birmingham  celebrated  the  victory  by 
the  usual  English  mode  of  enjoyment — a  feast  in  their  Town 
Hall,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1859.  Douglas  Jerrold  once  declared 
that  if  an  earthquake  were  to  engulph  England  the  English 
would  manage  to  meet  and  dine  somewhere  amongst  the  rubbish, 
just  to  celebrate  the  event.  However,  the  Birmingham  non- 
electors  were  anxious  to  provide  food  for  their  mind  as  well 
as  their  body,  so  they  had  Bright  amongst  them,  who  gave  them 
some  wholesome  advice : — 

"  I  am  not  now  less  than  I  was  five  years  ago  in  favour  of  peace,  as  between 
this  country  and  all  other  nations  of  the  earth.  Let  us  have  unity,  friendship, 
commerce,  communication  with  all.  Let  us  have  entangling  alliances  with  none. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  Let  us  feel  and  give  sympathy  to  sufferers  everywhere; 
let  us  hold  the  blood  of  Englishmen  sacred,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  self- 
defence.  (Cheers.)  I  feel  that  we  are  met  in  somewhat  evil  times ;  but  let  us 
hope,  however,  for  better  days.  We  may,  and  I  trust  we  shall,  meet  again,  when 
the  clouds  of  war  have  passed  away,  and  when  you,  whom  we  are  now  obliged  to 
address  as  '  non-electors,'  may  have  your  names  enrolled  on  the  Reform  list  of 
your  town.  If  we  hope  for  better  days,  if  we  believe  in  them,  let  us  honestly, 
fervently,  and  disinterestedly  work  for  them ;  and  may  we  not  trust  that  Heaven 
at  least  will  grant  them  ?"  (Cheers.) 

It  would  be  well  here  to  explain  that  just  before  the  elections 
commenced  a  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Sardinia  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Austria  on  the  other.  The  Conservatives  took 
advantage  of  this,  and  tried  to  show  that  at  that  particular  time 
it  would  be  unwise  to  change  the  Ministry.  However,  confidence 
was  restored  when  it  was  found  that  the  English  Government 
had  determined  to  abstain  from  all  intervention  in  the  war. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
THE  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE 

ALTHOUGH  the  General  Election  resulted  in  a  gain  of  twenty  seats 
in  favour  of  the  Government,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  them 
in  power,  for  the  Liberals  numbered  350  and  the  Conservatives 
only  302.  On  the  31st  of  May  Parliament  was  opened  by  Royal 
Commission.  The  Marquis  of  Hartington  moved  an  addition 
to  the  address  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and 
this  procedure  amounted  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Ministry,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirteen.  The 
Ministry  resigned,  and  Lord  Palmerston  formed  a  new  Ministry. 
Lord  Campbell  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor ;  Earl  Granville, 
Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Privy 
Seal ;  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
Home  Secretary ;  Lord  John  Russell,  Foreign  Secretary.  The 
office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  offered  by 
Palmerston  to  Cobden,  the  Premier  stating  in  his  letter: — 

"  I  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Queen  to  form  an  administration,  and  I 
have  endeavoured  so  to  frame  it,  that  it  should  contain  representatives  of  all 
sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  convinced  as  I  am  that  no  Government  constructed 
upon  any  other  basis  could  have  sufficient  prospect  of  duration,  or  would  be 
sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the  country. 

"  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  has  most  handsomely  consented  to  waive  all  former 
difficulties,  and  to  become  a  member  of  the  new  Cabinet.  I  am  most  exceedingly 
anxious  that  you  should  consent  to  adopt  the  same  line,  and  I  have  kept  open  for 
you  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  one  best  suited  to  your  views,  and  to  the  distinguished  part  which  you  have 
taken  in  public  life.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  and  to  have  personal 
communication  with  you,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  convenient  to  you  on  your  arrival 
in  London." 

Lord  John  Russell  also  wrote  to  Cobden,  and  urged  him  to 
accept  the  appointment.  Cobden,  however,  had  a  long  dis- 
cussion with  the  Premier,  and  told  him  that  his  mind  was 
irrevocably  made  up  to  refuse  the  offer,  expressing  the  hope  that 
their  personal  and  political  relations  might  be  in  future  the 
same  as  if  he  were  in  his  Government. 

Bright  approved  of  Cobden's  refusal,  for  he  foresaw  that  the 
policy  of  the  Ministry  would  not  meet  with  his  friend's 
acquiescence,  and  that  he  would  have  resigned  not  many  months 
after ;  and  such  would  have  been  the  case,  for  in  July  of  the 
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following  year  Cobden  wrote  letters  to  Palmerston  and  Lord 
John,  complaining  of  the  suspicious  and  warlike  conduct  of  the 
Government  towards  France. 

On  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  on  the  21st  of  July,  Disraeli  commented  on  the 
financial  policy  of  the  late  Conservative  Government,  which  he 
contended  had  been  successful,  and  further  remarked  that  no 
country  could  continue  to  raise  seventy  millions  a  year,  as 
England  was  then  doing  by  taxation,  in  time  of  peace.  More 
economical  management  was  essential,  and  the  Government 
ought  to  prosecute  a  policy  of  peace  and  neutrality.  Glad- 
stone promised  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  friendship  between  England  and  France,  and  said 
that  he  was  anxious  to  reduce  our  naval  and  military  armaments 
when  other  nations  had  given  similar  attestation  to  their  pacific 
promises.  This  good  sign  of  the  times  brought  Bright  on  to  his 
feet,  and  he  congratulated  Disraeli  on  having  become  a  convert 
to  the  views  long  advocated  by  himself  and  Cobden. 

"What  do  we  now  find  in  the  manifesto  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  just 
received  in  this  country  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bright.  "  He  said  he  discovered — I  am  not 
now  using  his  exact  words — that  he  was  making  war  against  the  mind  of  Europe. 
That  is  a  most  important  and  valuable  admission,  and  I  only  wish  the  Emperor 
had  found  this  out  three  or  six  months  ago.  He  says,  further,  that  the  war  was 
assuming  dimensions  with  which  the  interests  which  France  had  in  the  struggle 
were  not  commensurate.  I  am  surprised  that  a  man  reputed  to  be  so  acute  aid 
not  perceive  that  he  would  be  exposed  to  this  great  danger  before  he  entered  upon 
the  war.  But  the  two  admissions  made  in  this  remarkable  and  memorable 
address  prove  to  me  that  the  suspicions  which  have  been  so  studiously  raised  in 
this  country  as  to  the  future  objects  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  are  altogether 
unfounded.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  either  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ir 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  have  returned  home  with  all  those  scenes  of  horror,  such 
as  we  have  read  of,  flitting  before  their  eyes,  and  I  hope  before  their  consciences, 
and  to  be  now  prepared  to  enter  into  another  struggle — least  of  all  a  struggle  with 
a  nation  like  ours,  containing  30,000,000  of  united  people,  the  most  powerful,  the 
richest,  and,  all  things  considered,  perhaps  the  best  satisfied  with  their  Govern- 
ment of  any  nation  in  Europe. 

"  Besides  this,  have  they  not  learnt  something  from  the  improvements  effected 
in  weapons  of  warfare,  and  the  increased  destructiveness  of  life  of  which  those 
weapons  are  now  capable  ?  They  see  now  how  costly  war  is  in  money,  how 
destructive  in  human  life.  Success  in  war  no  longer  depends  on  those  circum- 
stances that  formerly  decided  it.  Soldiers  used  to  look  down  on  trade,  and 
machine-making  was,  with  them,  a  despised  craft.  No  stars  or  garters,  no 
ribbons  or  baubles  bedecked  the  makers  and  workers  of  machinery.  But  what  is 
war  becoming  now?  It  depends,  not,  as  heretofore,  on  individual  bravery, 
on  the  power  of  a  man's  nerves,  the  keenness  of  his  eye,  the  strength  of  his  body, 
or  the  power  of  his  soul,  if  one  may  so  speak ;  but  it  is  a  mere  mechanical  mode 
of  slaughtering  your  fellow-men.  This  sort  of  thing  cannot  last.  It  will  break 
down  by  its  own  weight.  Its  costliness,  its  destructiveness,  its  savagery  will 
break  it  down ;  and  it  remains  but  for  some  Government — I  pray  that  it  may  be 
ours  1 — to  set  the  great  example  to  Europe  of  proposing  a  mutual  reduction  of 
armaments.  Our  policy  in  past  times — and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  go 
so  far  into  this  question  as  I  could  have  wished — has  been  one  of  perpetual 
meddling,  with  perpetually  no  result  except  that  which  is  evil.  We  have  main- 
tained great  armaments,  not,  I  sincerely  believe,  because  we  wanted  to  conquer 
or  to  annex  any  territory  in  Europe,  but  in  order  that  whenever  anything 
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happens  in  Europe  we  may  negotiate,  intervene,  advise,  do  something  or  other 
becoming  what  is  called  the  dignity  of  this  great  country.  ...  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  compliment  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  I  have 
always  condemned  the  policy  which  I  thought  wrong,  but  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  noble  lord  thought  was  best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
country.  I  believe  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  he  was  importing  into  this  century 
the  politics  of  the  last;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  select  a 
Minister  who  could  better  carry  out  a  policy  which  would  be  just  to  France,  and 
beneficial  to  ourselves,  than  the  noble  lord.  Blood  shines  more,  and  attracts  the 
vision  of  man  more  than  beneficent  measures.  But  the  glory  of  such  measures 
is  far  more  lasting,  and  that  glory  the  noble  lord  can  achieve.  I  live  among  the 
people.  I  know  their  toils  and  their  sorrows,  and  I  see  their  pauperism — for  little 
better  than  pauperism  is  the  lot  of  vast  numbers  of  our  countrymen  from  their 
cradles  to  their  graves.  It  is  for  them  I  speak ;  for  them  I  give  my  time  in  this 
assembly ;  and  in  heartfelt  sorrow  for  their  sufferings  I  pray  that  some  statesman 
may  take  the  steps  which  I  have  indicated.  He  who  can  establish  such  a  state 
of  things  between  France  and  England  will  do  much  to  promote  the  future 
prosperity  of  two  great  nations,  and  will  show  that  eighteen  hundred  years  of 
Christian  professions  are  at  length  to  be  followed  by  something  like  Christian 
practice." 

The  French  Emperor  and  his  Government  were  pleased  with 
Bright's  speech,  and  it  inspired  M.  Chevalier  with  the  idea  of  a 
commercial  treaty  between  England  and  France,  and  at  once  he 
conferred  with  Cobden  on  the  subject;  ultimately  he  recom- 
mended the  member  for  Rochdale  to  try  to  induce  the  Emperor 
to  consent  to  a  commercial  treaty  with  England.  A  few  weeks 
later  Cobden  had  an  interview  with  Gladstone  at  Hawarden,  and 
related  what  had  transpired.  He  said  that  as  he  was  going  to 
spend  a  part  of  the  winter  in  Paris  he  might  be  of  use  in  trying 
to  bring  about  such  a  desirable  treaty.  A  Cabinet  meeting  was 
called,  and  Cobden  discussed  M.  Chevalier's  notions  with 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell ;  but  Cobden  had  great 
difficulty  in  interesting  these  two  statesmen  in  political  economy 
and  tariffs.  They  did  not,  however,  object  to  his  proceeding  on 
the  mission,  and  accordingly  Cobden  visited  Paris  on  the  18th  of 
October. 

Before  leaving  England,  Cobden  was  welcomed  back  to  public 
life  by  a  soir6e  at  Rochdale,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  August, 
1859.  An  immense  pavilion  was  erected  on  a  plot  of  land  at 
Castlemere,  which  at  the  present  time  is  covered  by  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church,  William  Street. 

Bright  said : — 

"  I  shall  not  indulge  in  any  elaborate  panegyric  with  regard  to  the  character 
and  services  of  our  representative.  I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  being  his 
political  associate,  his  political  brother — (hear,  hear) — his  personal  friend  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  (Cheers.)  If  there  be  one  man  in  England  whom  I  would 
wish  to  call  my  representative  more  than  another  I  have  the  gratification  to-night 
of  being  represented  by  that  man.  (Cheers.)  .  .  .  Now  let  us  turn,  as  we 
are  turning,  I  hope,  from  those  frightful  themes  before  us  of  late,  from  those 
pictures  and  accounts  of  carnage.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  say  not  who  is  guilty,  I  point 
not  to  the  man  or  the  men — but  I  hope  the  time  is  coming  when  the  finger  of 
mankind  and  the  fierce  eyes  of  human  nature  will  be  turned  in  condemnation 
against  those  crowned  criminals  who  thus  destroy  human  life.  (Cheers.)  Let  us 
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turn,  I  say,  from  those  terrible  scenes  which  have  filled  the  columns  of  our 
newspapers.  Let  us  look  at  home,  where  we  have  so  much  to  do.  (Hear,  hear.) 
For  are  not  the  people  here  hard  worked  from  morn  till  night,  from  January  to 
December,  almost  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves?  (Cheers.)  Have  we  not 
all  this  amongst  ourselves — much  to  instruct,  much  to  help,  much  to  offer  justice, 
and  a  fair  and  free  field  of  exertion  and  competition  too  ?  Let  us  attend  to  all 
this  and  our  home  affairs,  for  here  lies  our  duty  and  here  lies  our  interest. 
(Cheers.)  Our  people  have  been  patient  in  suffering — they  have  been  heroic  in 
their  labours  and  in  their  struggles,  and  I  count  the  ambition  to  be  in  public  life 
an  ambition  of  the  highest  kind  if  it  be  the  ambition  to  devote  every  faculty  we 
possess  to  the  true  interests  and  permanent  welfare  and  real  elevation  of  the  great 
and  noble  people  which  we  go  to  Parliament  to  represent."  (Loud  and  continued 
cheering.) 

On  the  following  evening,  the  18th  of  August,  Cobden  and 
Bright  addressed  about  8,000  persons  in  the  same  pavilion, 
principally  on  the  subject  of  the  suffrage  and  the  ballot. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1859,  a  banquet  was  held  by  the 
Liberals  of  Huddersfield  to  celebrate  the  return  to  Parliament 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  Leatham,  Mr.  Bright's  brother-in-law.  Mr.  M. 
Hall  presided,  and  about  8,000  persons  were  present.  Bright 
touched  on  various  subjects. 

"After  the  Corn  Bill  was  passed  in  1846  you  had  immediately  almost  the 
abolition  of  the  monopoly  of  sugar,  and  the  abolition  of  the  laws  which  pretended 
to  protect  the  shipping  of  this  country,  but  which  interfered  most  materially 
with  the  commerce  of  the  nation.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  now  we  are  arrived  at 
1852,  when  there  was  a  General  Election,  as  you  recollect,  on  the  first  occasion 
when  Lord  Derby  came  into  office.  Well,  what  was  the  majority  when  the  new 
Parliament  assembled?  Lord  Derby  was  rejected  from  office;  turned  out  by  a 
vote  of  the  House  by  a  majority  of  exactly  19.  That  showed  that  the  returns 
to  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  nearly  balanced,  and  that  ten  members  trans- 
ferred from  one  side  to  the  other  would  have  perpetuated  for  a  time  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Derby.  Well,  come  to  the  next  election,  1857,  an  election  which 
many  people  in  Huddersfield  do  not  look  back  upon  with  much  satisfaction. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  1857  there  was  a  great  cry  for  a  particular  statesman,  and 
many  men  were  returned  upon  that  cry,  and,  so  far  as  numbers  went,  sitting 
on  his  side  of  the  House  there  was  a  considerable  majority  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment. That  statesman  was  not  wise  enough  to  know  how  properly  to  use  the 
majority  which  he  had  obtained — (hear,  hear) — and  twelve  months  after,  when 
he  appeared  to  be  seated  on  an  immovable  rock,  he  was  overthrown  and  his 
Ministry  shattered  to  pieces.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  then  we  have  had  another 
General  Election,  under  the  auspices  again  of  Lord  Derby,  and  what  has  been  the 
result? — that  Lord  Derby  only  required  six  men  and  their  votes — seven  men, 
for  six  would  not  have  done  it,  but  seven  would — from  our  side  of  the  House  to 
have  voted  on  bis  side  to  have  given  him  a  majority  which  would  have  enabled 
him,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  have  maintained  himself  in  power.  Now,  I  have  gone 
through  this  statement  to  show  you  that  for  many  years  past,  whatever  be  the 
opinion  of  the  nation,  of  the  people,  the  opinion  as  it  is  extracted  from  your 
present  constituencies  gives  no  certain  majority  in  Parliament;  and  your 
Government — be  it  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  or  the  Government  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  or  under  any  other  Ministry  that  the  Queen  may  select — 
that  your  Government  is  opposed  by  as  many  opponents  as  it  can  count  friends, 
and  therefore  is  almost  altogether  unable,  even  if  it  were  willing,  to  do  those 
things  which  you,  the  Liberal  people  of  Huddersfield  and  of  England,  wish. your 
Government  to  do.  (Cheers.)  Now,  the  result  of  this  has  been  that  for  many 
years  past  there  have  been  only  what  we  call '  wasted  sessions '  of  Parliament. 
I  am  so  distressed  and  so  weary,  and,  I  confess  it,  so  disgusted,  and  at  times  so 
hopeless,  that  I  make  up  my  mind  not  unfrequently — many  times  during  a  session 
— that  I  am  a  fool  above  all  other  fooli  for  spending  my  time,  my  labour,  my  life, 
in  that  House  of  Commons ;  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  myself  and  to  my  family 
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to  ask  for  the  only  office  that  possibly  I  may  ever  hold,  that  is  the  Steward  of 
Her  Majesty's  Chiltern  Hundreds — (laughter) — that  I  may  take  myself  from  Par- 
liament and  refrain  from  labour  in  a  field  where  there  is  no  soil  to  grow  anything 
— (laughter) — upon  which  neither  the  showers  fall  nor  does  the  sun  ever  shine 
with  a  power  to  produce  it.  (Cheers.)  All  that  we  have  done  of  late  years,  as 
you  know,  has  been  to  vote  with  listless  apathy  millions  of  money  for  which  you 
have  toiled.  We  have  voted  the  spending  of  scores  of  millions  of  money  that 
ought  under  just  and  economical  government  to  have  remained  in  your  pockets. 
We  have  put  taxes  on  and  we  have  taken  some  off ;  we  have  shifted  an  uncom- 
fortable burden  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other — (laughter) — but  the  burden 
remains — (hear,  hear) — it  grows  larger — (hear,  hear) — and  if  you  bear  it  at  all, 
if  you  do  not  stagger  and  fall  beneath  it,  it  is  because  your  industry,  your  pro- 
ductiveness, your  resolution,  your  patience  surpass  those  of  any  other  people  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world."  (Cheers.) 

The  members  of  the  Liverpool  Financial  Reform  Association 
held  a  soiree  in  their  Philharmonic  Hall  on  the  1st  of  December. 
Mr.  Charles  Robertson  occupied  the  chair.  Cobden,  who  expected 
to  have  been  present,  was  at  the  time  in  France  and  detained 
by  ill-health.  Nevertheless,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  nego- 
tiating a  commercial  treaty  with  France.  His  labours  were 
arduous  and  persistent.  At  the  soiree  Bright  delivered  a 
speech,  concluding  thus : — 

"  Aristocracy  entrenched  within  the  citadel  of  power,  and  resting,  it  may  be, 
on  generations  of  unchallenged  rule ;  monarchy  itself,  venerable  with  the  willing 
homage  of  a  thousand  years ;  authority  of  every  kind,  must  be  shaken  and  will 
pass  away,  unless  it  be  based  upon  the  true  interests  and  commends  itself  to  the 
consciences  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  I  ask  that  the  Parliament  may  be  made 
the  real  representative  of  the  property,  the  industry,  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
nation — (cheers) — that  we  may  be  delivered,  if  possible,  from  chaotic  legislation 
— from  reckless  expenditure,  and  from  taxation  oppressive,  unequal,  and  unjust. 
(Cheers.)  The  monopolists  of  power  reject  this  demand  with  scorn.  The  day 
will  come  when  it  will  be  made  in  a  louder  voice  than  mine — when  this  question 
will  be  grasped  by  a  ruder  hand  than  mine — and  when  it  is  so  made,  as  was  the 
case  in  1832,  it  will  be  surrendered  amid  terror  and  humiliation,  for  which  reason 
and  justice  now  plead  in  vain."  (Enthusiastic  cheers.) 

A  Reform  Conference  was  held  at  the  Guildhall  Coffee 
House,  London,  on  the  7th  of  December,  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Reform  question.  A  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  thanking  Bright  for  his  labours  in  connection  with  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  and  highly  approving  of  his  Bill  upon  the 
subject.  Another  resolution  was  carried,  declaring  that  "  no 
measure  will  be  regarded  as  a  settlement  which  does  not  include 
a  large  extension  of  the  suffrage  both  in  counties  and  boroughs, 
an  equitable  distribution  of  seats  in  proportion  to  the  population 
and  property  of  the  constituencies  ;  an  assimilation  of  the  elec- 
toral laws  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  the  repeal  of  the 
Septennial  Act;  and  the  Ballot."  Bright  said  : — 

"  I  shall  only  say  if  an  opportunity  comes — and  I  hope  it  may  not  come, 
because  to  suppose  it  would  is  to  suppose  the  failure  of  the  Government — I  shall 
be  prepared  to  introduce  the  Bill  of  which  you  have  already  heard  so  much,  and 
which  is  now  in  so  perfect  a  state  that  it  could  be  brought  in  any  night,  and 
which  Parliament  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  fairly  discussing,  if  they  are  not 
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ready  in  the  coming  year  in  making  the  concession  to  be  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  direction  in  which  we  are  all  tending."    (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 

In  his  Budget  of  1860  Gladstone  proposed  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty,  which  was  a  subject  Bright  and  Milner  Gibson  had 
taken  a  great  interest  in  advocating  for  years.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  on  the  third  reading,  moved  a  hostile  motion,  and 
the  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  nine.  The  House 
of  Lords  rejected  it,  and  it  was  contended  that,  as  it  involved 
matters  of  taxation,  they  had  no  precedent  for  doing  so.  On 
the  25th  of  May  Gladstone  moved  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
into  the  subject,  which  was  ultimately  carried,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  House  of  Lords  had  infringed  the  usages  of  the 
Commons.  Palmerston,  however,  advised  the  Commons  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  mere  declaration  of  their  constitutional  privi- 
leges. Bright  spoke  several  times  on  the  point  in  dispute,  and 
in  one  speech  he  said : — 

"  I  fear  this  session  may,  as  a  consequence,  become  memorable  as  that  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  the  Commons  of  England  have  surrendered  a  right 
which  for  five  hundred  years  they  had  maintained  unimpaired.  I  at  least,  and 
those  who  act  with  me,  will  be  clear  from  any  participation  in  this ;  we  shall  be 
free  from  the  shame  which  must  indelibly  attach  to  the  chief  actors  in  these 
proceedings.  I  protested  against  the  order  of  reference  which  the  noble  lord 
proposed,  though  I  sat  and  laboured  on  the  Committee  with  earnest  fidelity  on 
behalf  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  felt  it  an  honour  to  sit  in  this  House 
up  to  this  time,  and  I  hope  that  hereafter  the  character  of  this  House  will  not  be 
impaired  by  the  course  which  is  about  to  be  taken.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
to  my  countrymen  what  I  consider  to  be  almost  the  treason  which  is  about  to 
be  committed  against  them.  I  have  refused  to  dishonour  the  memory  of  such 
members  as  Coke  and  Selden,  and  Glanville  and  Pym ;  and  if  defeated  in  this 
struggle  I  shall  have  this  consolation,  that  I  have  done  all  I  can  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  this  House,  and  that  I  have  not  sacrificed  the  interests  which  my 
constituents  committed  to  my  care." 

The  duty,  however,  this  session  was  not  repealed,  and 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Lords  was  expressed 
throughout  the  country. 

Bright  was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lancashire 
Reformers'  Union,  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1860.  Commenting  on  a  speech  of  Lord 
Nonnanby,  delivered  in  1798,  to  the  effect  that  great  progressive 
internal  measures  were  thwarted  by  the  propagation  of  a  fear  of 
the  French,  he  said  : — 

"  Now,  let  us  be  careful  that  we  are  not  led  away  by  such  fear  in  this  day. 
Prance  was  made  the  raw-head-and-bloody-bones  of  that  day,  and  this  was  suc- 
cessful in  turning  the  people  from  the  consideration  of  their  own  affairs.  Let  us 
be  careful  that  it  has  no  such  effect  in  our  day.  Everybody  who  has  heard  me 
will  bear  me  out  in  this,  that  I  have  never  stepped  out  of  my  way  to  speak  in 
complimentary  or  defamatory  terms  of  the  present  ruler  of  Prance.  I  have  left 
to  him,  and  the  people  over  whom  he  rules,  all  matters  appertaining  to  France 
alone ;  but  when  I  see  the  measures  which  are  being  taken — happily  frustrated 
just  now — (loud  cheers) — when  I  see  the  measures  being  taken,  the  exact  counter- 
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part  policy  of  1793, 1  wish  for  a  moment  to  dwell  on  this  point.  If  there  be  any 
man  who  complains  of  the  steps  by  which  Louis  Napoleon  became  ruler  of 
France,  no  man  has  a  right  now  to  quarrel  with  him  on  that  point,  for  he  was 
congratulated  by  the  then  Foreign  Minister,  now  Prime  Minister  of  this  country, 
almost  immediately  after,  and  when  he  came  to  England  he  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  amity  by  the  sovereign  and  of  enthusiasm  by  the  people. 
When  we  entered  into  a  war  with  a  country  which  was  distracted  by  factions, 
having  an  imbecile  Foreign  Office,  he  gave  you  every  assistance  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  that  war,  out  of  which  you  could  not  have  well  come  without  his  assist- 
ance. Afterwards,  what  took  place  ?  The  papers  were  suggesting  changes  in 
the  government  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  Naples,  and  the  English  and  French 
Governments  withdrew  their  ambassadors.  At  that  time,  judging  from  the  tone 
of  the  Press,  what  was  the  French  Government  to  conclude  ? — that  the  English 
people  were  ready  to  assist  them,  or  that  if  they  did  not  require  or  get  help  from 
England,  that  at  any  rate  it  would  not  be  opposed  by  England.  Well,  the  war 
with  Austria  commenced,  and  we  were  first  blaming  the  French  ruler  for  com- 
mencing it,  afterwards  the  same  people  were  just  as  loud  in  blaming  him  that 
it  was  not  carried  on  much  longer.  What  was  the  result  ?  I  put  aside  the 
agony  and  the  bloodshed — when  men  talk  about  war  they  always  put  that  aside, 
especially  those  in  favour  of  war,  which  I  am  not.  (Applause.)  What  are  the 
results  of  that  war?  You  have  Lombardy  delivered  from  Austria;  and  some 
provinces  under  dukes  and  duchesses,  and  one  under  the  dominion  of  the  Papal 
power,  forming  themselves  into  one  State,  anxious  to  be  united  to  Sardinia. 
Looking  at  these  things,  and  all  that  has  taken  place  since,  I  say  that  Louis 
Napoleon  has  shown  by  all  he  has  done,  judging  of  it  by  what  appears  in  the 
papers  and  what  one  knows  besides,  he  has  done  all  he  can  to  accommodate  his 

Eolicy  to  that  of  England,  whether  it  be  in  Italy,  where  you  sympathise  with 
•eedom,  or  in  the  distant  Empire  of  China,  where  you  have  no  right  to  be  as  a 
Power  carrying  on  war — (hear,  hear) — whether  in  the  right  in  Europe  or  in  the 
wrong  in  China,  you  find  the  policy  of  the  French  Government  most  anxious  to 
square  itself  with  the  policy  of  England.  .  .  .  And  now,  after  all  these  alarms, 
after  all  these  sulphurous  leading  articles,  after  all  those  specimens  of  wretched 
oratory  poured  out  by  speakers  at  rifle  meetings,  after  a  succession  of  stimulating 
letters  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  hints  that  you  don't  know  what  that  man 
over  the  water  is  going  to  do — (laughter) — after  all  these  things  the  man  over 
the  water  is  receiving  one  of  your  citizens  (Mr.  Cobden) — (loud  cheers,  the  whole 
assembly  rising) — discussing  the  great  questions  of  commerce  and  peace — not 
matters  about  which  your  diplomatists  generally  concern  themselves — receiving 
information,  considering  what  would  be  advantageous  to  the  great  nation  over 
which  he  rules,  what  would  be  advantageous  to  the  world  of  which  France  and 
England  form  so  great  a  part ;  and  you  find  him  propounding,  in  a  letter  which 
deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  a  new  commercial  policy  for  France. 
(Applause.)  I  venture  to  say  that  for  centuries  to  come,  if  the  policy  marked  out 
be  adopted,  a  blessed  renown  will  attach  to  the  name  of  the  Third  Napoleon 
which  will  eclipse  all  that  sanguinary  glory  which  encircles  the  name  of  the  first 
of  the  dynasty."  (Here  the  meeting  rose  and  vociferously  cheered.) 

In  February,  1860,  Cobden  completed  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  and  Gladstone,  in  introducing  his  Budget  on  the 
10th  of  the  same  month,  embodying  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
said  : — 

"  It  is  a  great  privilege  for  any  man  who,  having  fifteen  years  ago  rendered 
to  his  country  one  important  and  signal  service,  now  enjoys  the  singular  good 
fortune  of  having  it  in  his  power — undecorated,  bearing  no  mark  of  rank  or  of  title 
from  his  sovereign,  or  from  the  people — to  perform  another  signal  service  in  the 
same  cause  for  the  benefit  of,  I  hope,  a  not  ungrateful  country." 

Many  years  after  Bright  remarked  : — 

"  Now  this  was  a  great  work  which  Mr.  Cobden  performed,  as  it  were,  with 
his  own  hand.  He  went  to  France;  he  communicated  with  his  friend  M. 
Chevalier,  the  eminent  French  economist;  he  put  himself  into  communication 
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with  the  Emperor,  who  was  most  honest  and  very  intelligent  upon  this  question. 
M.  Bouher,  the  French  Minister,  was  enabled  to  commence  negotiations,  and 
through  many  months  they  went  on,  interfered  with  by  many  obstacles,  but  by 
no  obstacle  in  Prance  so  great,  I  believe,  as  some  of  the  obstacles  which  came 
from  this  country.  Finally,  the  treaty  was  signed  and  the  triumph  was  achieved, 
and  I  venture  to  say  there  is  no  act  of  any  statesman's  life  that  can  be  looked 
back  to  with  more  unalloyed  pleasure  by  him  who  did  it,  or  by  his  friends  who 
stood  by  him  and  commended  it,  than  that  great  act  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  our  neighbouring  country  of  France."  (Cheers.) 

On  the  19th  March,  1860,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Government  Reform  Bill.  Bright  regarded 
the  Bill  as  simply  one  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  It 
touched  only  the  outside  of  the  disfranchisement  question.  It 
settled  nothing ;  it  rather  unsettled,  as  adding  another  precedent 
to  that  of  1832.  Bright  noticed  the  small  comparative  numher 
of  electors  it  admitted,  and  advised  the  House  to  accept  the  Bill, 
not  as  one  he  himself  would  have  liked,  but  as  the  most  prudent 
and  fittest  to  be  brought  forward  at  that  time.  He  calculated 
that  by  this  Bill  they  would  not  add  to  the  constituency  more 
than  150,000  electors.  Not  more  than  100,000  of  the  working 
classes  would  be  enfranchised  by  the  Bill.  He  thought  that  the 
Bill  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  the  parsimony  on  the  part 
of  the  House  was  a  mistake — that  there  was  a  conscious  feeling 
amongst  millions  of  their  countrymen  that  Parliament  did  not 
adequately  represent  them,  and  was  not  just  to  them,  and  silently, 
but  surely  and  inevitably,  this  opinion  was  marching  on  to  its 
triumph.  The  Bill  afterwards  was  withdrawn  through  the 
pressure  of  public  business. 

Bright  spoke  on  Reform  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lancashire 
Reformers'  Union,  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  on 
the  12th  of  April.  The  speech  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
delivery.  Mr.  George  Wilson  presided,  and  7,000  persons  were 
present. 

"  Politically,"  observed  Bright,  "  I  live  and  move  and  have  my  being  only  in 
the  hope  that  I  may  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  your  cause,  if  only  by  a  single 
step.  (Cheers.)  If  I  tell  you  that  peace  and  peaceful  industry  is  your  path  of 
wisdom  and  of  greatness,  if  I  say  it  is  your  taxes  that  are  spent,  your  sweat  which 
is  pawned,  your  blood  which  is  shed  in  war,  am  I  the  less  your  countryman  ? 
(Loud  cheers  and  cries  of  'No.')  If  your  Sunday  prayer  for  peace  be  not  a 
mockery  and  offensive  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  then  I  am  justified  in  denouncing, 
as  I  now  do  heartily  denounce,  them  who  in  the  Parliament  or  in  your  Press  are 
striving  to  involve  the  most  potent  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  crimes  and  in  the 
calamities  of  war."  (Loud  cheers.) 

While  Cobden  was  negotiating  the  treaty  with  France, 
Palmerston,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  informed  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  Government,  with  respect  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Defence  Commission  for  fortifying  the  dockyards 
and  establishing  a  central  depdt  for  arms  and  stores,  proposed 
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that  a  vote  be  taken  in  the  meantime  for  £2,000,000  to  be 
charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  raised  by  annuities  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  thirty  years.  The  total  outlay,  it  was 
expected,  would  be  eleven  or  twelve  millions.  Bright  stated 
that  during  his  seventeen  years'  experience  in  that  House  he 
had  never  known  an  instance  of  a  question  of  such  magnitude 
and  importance  being  brought  before  it  without  notice,  and  of 
such  a  resolution  being  proposed  for  adoption  on  the  same 
evening.  In  all  probability  the  proposition  would  involve  an 
expenditure  of  twice  £12,000,000;  and  he  protested  against 
being  entrapped  into  such  a  resolution.  The  debate  was  ad- 
journed to  the  2nd  of  August,  when  Bright  again  delivered  a 
long  and  masterly  speech,  during  which  he  said : — 

"  There  may  be  enemies  abroad ;  but  I  can  find  nobody  who  can  point  them 
out.  I  can,  however,  point  out  an  enemy  at  home,  and  that  is  this  insane  and 
wicked  policy,  which  requires  that  you  should  abstract  from  the  labour  and  the 
industry  of  the  people  of  England  this  enormous,  incredible,  and  ruinous  sum 
from  year  to  year.  What  is  the  result  in  every  other  country  ?  If  somebody  had 
told  the  Minister  of  Louis  XIV.  that  his  extravagance  would  end  in  disaster  to 
Prance,  he  would  have  answered  them,  as  I  shall  be  answered, '  The  country  is 
rich  enough, — the  glory  of  France  is  worth  more  than  your  sordid  considerations 
of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  France  must  keep  a  great  position  in  Europe — 
there  is  no  burden  which  France  will  not  easily  by  its  elasticity  raise  itself  under 
and  support.'  But  do  we  not  know  that  in  another  generation  his  family  became 
exiles;  the  aristocracy  of  his  country  was  overthrown;  another  branch  of  his 
family  has  been  exiled,  and  the  kingdom  which  he  did  so  much  to  ruin  has  been 
subjected  to  sixty  years  of  anarchy  and  recurring  revolution !  This  is  the  story 
history  tells  of  other  countries  as  well  as  of  France ;  and  if  we  pursue  the  same 
course,  I  fear  the  history  which  will  be  written  in  the  future  of  our  time  will  be 
exactly  like  that  which  has  been  written  of  France  and  of  other  countries.  You 
will  have  an  exiled  royal  family,  you  will  have  an  overthrown  aristocracy,  and 
you  will  have  a  period  of  recurring  revolution ;  and  there  is  no  path  so  straight, 
BO  downward,  so  slippery,  so  easily  travelled  to  all  these  misfortunes,  as  the  path 
which  we  are  now  following,  year  after  year,  adding  to  these  enormous  expenses, 
until  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be  some  change  throughout  the  country, 
when  men  will  open  their  eyes,  will  ask  who  has  deceived  them,  defrauded  them, 
pillaged  them.  And  then  you  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty  which  all  men  in  the 
upper  classes  of  society  in  every  country  have  haa  to  pay  when  they  have  not 
maintained  the  rights  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  this  particular,  and  when 
they  have  not  performed  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  them  as  the  governing 
classes  of  the  country.  It  is  because  I  hate  this  policy — because  I  condemn  this 
expenditure — because  I  see  that  it  will  lead  to  more  expenditure,  and  to  the  wider 
prevalence  of  this  policy,  that  I  oppose  with  all  my  heart  the  resolution  of  the 
noble  lord ;  and  in  doing  that,  I  feel  the  strongest  conviction  in  my  conscience 
that  I  am  doing  my  duty,  not  less  to  the  people  of  whom  I  am  one,  than  to  the 
monarchy  under  which  I  live." 

The  measure,  however,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  so 
alarmed  were  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
invasion  fever  and  hobgoblin  arguments. 

In  November  Cobden  contemplated  leaving  Paris  to  spend 
the  winter  at  Algiers,  as  he  was  still  suffering  from  hoarseness, 
which  became  worse  as  winter  advanced,  and  made  him  long  for 
the  sunshine  and  warmth  of  the  South.  Bright  was  wishful  to 
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see  him  before  leaving  Paris,  and  accordingly  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  a  few  days  after  they  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  On  that  occasion  Napoleon  asked  Cobden  if  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  treaty.  Cobden  replied,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  iron  he  did  not  complain.  The  Emperor  complimented 
Bright  on  the  course  he  had  taken  in  always  trying  to  promote 
an  amicable  feeling  between  both  nations.  Bright  and  Cobden 
urged  the  Emperor  to  abolish  the  passport  system  in  his  country, 
which  caused  so  much  unnecessary  trouble,  and  Napoleon  granted 
their  request.  On  the  9th  of  December  the  member  for  Rochdale, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter,  left  for  Algiers, 
where  he  remained  until  the  following  May.  Before  leaving 
Algiers  he  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston,  offering  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty  to  create  him  a  baronet,  or  to  make  him  a 
privy  councillor,  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  negotiating 
the  treaty  with  France.  Mr.  Cobden  in  his  letter  replied 
that:— 

"Whilst  entertaining  the  same  sentiments  of  gratitude  towards  the  Queen 
which  I  could  have  felt  if  I  had  accepted  the  offer  you  have  been  so  good  as  to 
make  me  in  her  name,  I  must  beg  permission  most  respectfully  to  deny  myself 
the  honour  which  Her  Majesty  has  graciously  proposed  to  confer  on  me.  An 
indisposition  to  accept  a  title  being  in  my  case  rather  an  affair  of  feeling  than  of 
reason,  I  will  not  dwell  further  on  the  subject. 

"  With  respect,  however,  to  the  particular  occasion  for  which  it  is  proposed  to 
confer  on  me  this  distinction,  I  may  say  that  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  me  to 
accept  a  recompense  in  any  form  for  my  recent  labours  in  Paris.  The  only 
reward  I  desire  is  to  live  to  witness  an  improvement  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
great  neighbouring  nations  which  have  been  brought  into  more  intimate  con- 
nection by  the  Treaty  of  Commerce." 

Bright  was  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Leeds  Working 
Men's  Parliamentary  Association,  which  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Leeds,  on  the  llth  of  December.  Mr.  Alderman  Middleton 
occupied  the  chair. 

"  I  ask  myself,  why  this  dread  of  the  people  ?  "  remarked  Bright.  "  I  live 
among  them.  A  man  accosted  me  only  on  Saturday  at  the  railway  station,  and 
putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  (he  was  a  working  man),  he  said,  'Ah,  well,  we 
were  lads  together ' ;  and  then  he  made  a  remark  which  was  equally  true — '  but 
it  is  a  long  time  since.'  (Laughter.)  I  have  lived  amongst  them  all  my  life — I 
never  had  any  distrust  of  them,  I  never  affected  any  perfection  in  them  any  more 
than  I  found  it  elsewhere  or  conceived  it  to  exist  in  myself,  but  I  say  that  for 
those  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  people,  that  are  requisite  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  the  working  classes  of  this  country  need  not  bow  the  head  before  the 
highest  in  the  land.  .  .  .  Shall  Englishmen  alone  be  dazzled  with  what  they  see 
abroad,  and  forget  altogether  the  duty  they  owe  to  themselves  ?  Shall  seventy- 
five  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  taxes — seventy-five  millions,  the  produce  of 
human  labour — shall  this  be  annually  raised  and  spent,  and  shall  six  millions  of 
Englishmen,  who  have  had  the  main  power  in  raising  it,  have  no  further  concern 
in  the  matter  ?  Shall  every  working  man  give,  as  I  believe  he  does  give,  at  least 
two  hours  extra  per  day  of  toil  and  of  sweat  to  support  a  Government  whose 
policy  he  can  in  no  degree  influence,  and  which  shuts  him  out  from  the  commonest 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  spurns  him  as  though  he  were  but  a  wild  beast  in 
human  form  ?  (Hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers.)  I  tell  you  honestly  I  cannot  believe 
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it.  I  know  there  is  amongst  the  people  of  this  country  an  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  (Cheers.)  It  will  come.  (Cheers.) 
It  may  be  delayed,  but  it  cannot  be  prevented.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  will  come  by 
honest,  enlightened,  and  safe  steps;  such  as  we  recommend,  or  it  will  come 
hastened  by  some  great  accident  which  none  of  us  can  now  foresee,  and  may 
bring  about  changes  and  feelings  which  may  shake  our  political  and  social  fabric 
to  its  base.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  honestly,  it  is  because  I  dread  disorder,  because 
I  know  that  resistance  to  just  demands  is  the  fertile  parent  of  confusion  in  every 
State ;  it  is  because  I  wish  England  to  be  great,  and  glorious,  and  free,  and  moral 
— (cheers) — that  I  urge  the  working  classes  amongst  my  countrymen,  the  unen- 
franchised millions,  to  insist  upon  their  just  rights,  and  it  is  for  those  causes 
that  I  counsel  the  ruling  classes  to  grant  those  rights,  although  it  may  be  that 
my  counsel  may  be  in  vain." 

Bright  met  his  constituents  in  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham, 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1861,  and  there  were  not  fewer  than 
6,000.  present.  Mr.  Arthur  Ryland,  the  Mayor,  presided. 

"  The  House  of  Commons,"  observed  Bright,  "  of  late  years,  had  presented 
itself  to  them  as  a  body  caring  little  for  the  great  internal  interests  of  the  country, 
reckless  and  profligate  in  its  expenditure ;  and  if  that  were  so,  and  if  he  could 
judge  of  what  was  passing  in  the  public  mind,  he  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  question  of  taxation  and  expenditure  was  that  to  which  men  were  look- 
ing at  the  present  time  with  great  interest.  The  past  year  had  been  one  of 
unusual  prosperity,  and  heavy  burdens  had  been  borne  without  much  complaint. 
But  there  were  clouds,  particularly  in  the  West,  which  promised  a  great  change 
of  circumstances,  and  the  question  was  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth — How  long 
will  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  be  able  to  raise  seventy  millions  in  taxes 
on  the  people  of  this  country?  .  .  .  He  had  never  heard  the  feeblest  protest 
raised  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  extravagance  of  the  Government.  It 
was  worth  their  while  to  know  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  members  of 
the  present  peerage  owed  their  peerages  to  creation  within  the  last  100  years. 
The  origin  of  them  came  from  the  rotten  borough  system :  any  man  who  could 
get  four,  five,  or  six  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  his  command  to  serve  the 
Government  of  his  day,  could,  by  ways  known  to  such  a  gentleman — (laughter) — 
procure  to  himself  in  all  probability  to  be  made  a  peer.  He  told  them  this  to 
show  that  when  they  were  asked  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Peers  they  were  not  to  look  at  it  as  a  thing  so  old  as  the  monarchy  of  England. 
They  might  single  out  a  few  families  who  had  come  down  from  remote  times,  the 
majority  of  whom  had  generally  shown  themselves  considerate  and  just  to  the 
people  of  the  country;  but  all  the  modern  peerage  was  bred  in  the  slime  and 
corruption  of  the  rotten  borough  system,  and  they  need  not  look  to  a  House  so 
constituted  for  any  great  anxiety  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  nation."  (Cheers.) 
"  Our  past  policy  has  loaded  us  with  debt.  It  has  destroyed  millions  of  families. 
It  has  desolated  millions  of  homes.  It  has  added  immeasurably  to  the  chaos,  and 
infinitely  to  the  sufferings  of  Europe.  I  would  reverse  this  policy.  I  would 
practise  a  religious  abstention  from  all  the  tumults  and  quarrels  which  arise 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  I  would  give,  if  I  could,  to  industrious  people 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  they  create.  I  would  ask,  with  one  of  our  old 
poets — 

1  What  means  the  bounty  of  all-gracious  Heaven— 
That,  persevering  still,  with  open  hand 
It  scatters  good,  as  in  a  waste  of  mercy,' 

if  it  be  not  that  the  common  children  of  all-gracious  Heaven  should  enjoy  this 
full  bounty  which  is  offered  to  them  ?  As  you  have  revolutionised  your  com- 
mercial legislation,  revolutionise  your  foreign  policy — bring  it  to  the  standard 
of  common  sense  and  common  morality.  Permit  the  people  for  whom  my  very 
breast  bleeds  when  I  see  the  sufferings  which  so  many  of  them  endure — -permit 
them  to  enjoy  that  which  they  created.  The  Crown  will  gain  fresh  lustre ; 
institutions  that  are  good  will  be  more  stable ;  and  this  nation,  to  its  humblest 
homestead,  will  be  ever  the  more  contented  and  the  more  happy."  (Prolonged 
cheering.) 
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In  the  session  of  1861  Sir  John  Trelawney  introduced  a  Bill 
for  the  second  time  for  the  abolition  of  Church  Rates.  On  the 
27th  of  April,  in  the  previous  session,  Bright  supported  the  Bill 
in  an  able  speech,  in  which  he  said  : — 

"  I  live  in  a  town  in  which  contests  about  Church-rates  have  been  carried  on 
in  past  years  with  a  vigour  and  determination,  and,  if  you  like  it,  with  an 
animosity,  which  has  not  been  surpassed  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Hon. 
gentlemen  opposite,  who  profess  to  be  in  favour  of  what  is  called  a  stand-up  fight, 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  activity  of  their  friends  in 
that  parish,  nothing  could  exceed  the  profuseness  with  which  they  were  willing 
to  pay  for  a  contest,  in  order  that  all  might  have  to  contribute  to  a  Church  which 
at  that  time  they  themselves  were  not  willing  adequately  to  support.  The  very 
last  contest  of  this  kind  cost  the  Church  party  in  the  parish  as  much  money  as, 
if  invested  at  the  common  rate  of  interest,  would  have  supported  the  fabric  of 
the  Church  for  ever.  [A  cry  of  '  How  much  ?  ']  I  can  tell  the  hon.  gentleman 
what  was  the  estimate  formed,  which  I  believe  was  never  disputed,  and  which, 
judging  from  the  expenditure  on  the  other  side,  was  not,  I  should  say,  very 
inaccurate.  I  believe  that  the  expenditure  would  not  be  less  than  from  £3,000  to 
JE4,000.  It  is  a  large  parish,  probably  ten  miles  square,  and  contains  nearly 
100,000  inhabitants  ;  and  I  need  not  tell  hon.  members  that  there  is  no  class  of 
people  in  England  more  determined  and  more  unconquerable,  whichever  side 
they  take,  than  are  the  people  of  the  county  from  which  I  come.  What  was  the 
result  of  that  struggle?  The  result  was  that  the  Church-rate  was  for  ever 
entirely  abolished  in  that  parish.  I  have  since  seen  several  lists  of  candidates  for 
the  churchwardenship  put  forth  by  Churchmen,  each  of  which  claimed  support 
upon  the  ground  that  they  would  never  consent  to  the  reimposition  of  a  Church- 
rate  ;  and  the  parish  has  been  for  many  years  upon  this  question  a  model  of 
tranquillity.  It  would  not  be  enough  that  it  should  be  a  model  of  tranquillity  if 
the  result  had  followed  which  the  learned  gentleman  foretold  in  such  dolorous 
language :  that  religion  would  be  uncared-for,  and  that  the  Gospel  would  no 
longer  be  preached  to  the  poor ;  but  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  since  that  con- 
test, that  venerable  old  parish  church  has  had  laid  out  upon  it,  in  repairing  and 
beautifying  it,  from  money  subscribed,  not  altogether  but  mainly  by  Churchmen, 
ten  times — ay,  twenty  times — as  much  as  was  ever  expended  upon  it  during  a  far 
longer  period  of  years  in  which  Church-rates  were  levied.  During  that  period 
there  were  discussions  about  the  graveyard,  about  the  hearses,  about  the  washing 
of  the  surplices,  about  somebody  who  had  to  sweep  out  the  church.  There  were 
discussions  of  all  sorts,  of  a  most  irritating  and  offensive  character.  The  clock 
which  was  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  no  longer  told  the  time,  and,  in  fact, 
there  was  evidence  of  that  sort  of  decay  to  which  the  learned  gentleman  has 
pointed  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  abolition  of  Church-rates.  Since  the  rate 
ceased  to  be  levied  the  clock  has  kept  time  with  admirable  fidelity,  and  to  such 
an  extent  has  the  liberality  of  Churchmen  gone  that  very  lately  they  have  put  up 
another  clock  in  a  neighbouring  church.  I  believe  that  in  the  parish  of  Koch- 
dale  the  Church  people  have  received  far  more  benefit  from  the  abolition  of  the 
Church-rate  than  the  Dissenters  have.  They  have  found  out,  what  they  never 
knew  before,  that  when  placed  upon  the  same  platform  as  Dissenters,  and  obliged 
to  depend  upon  |their  own  resources,  they  are  as  liberal  and  zealous  as  other 
oects.  I  wish  that  the  learned  gentleman  had  told  us,  and  I  hope  that  some  one 
who  may  follow  him  will  do  so,  how  it  happens  that  year  by  year  there  has  been 
growing  in  this  House  a  power  in  opposition  to  Church-rates,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  has  been  less  animosity  throughout  the  country  upon  this  question.  I 
believe  it  has  arisen  from  the  growth  of  a  better  feeling  on  both  sides,  and  from 
the  fact  that  year  by  year  there  have  been  secessions  from  the  supporters  of 
Church-rates  throughout  the  country,  and  that  more  and  more  without  the  action 
of  Parliament  the  principle  embodied  in  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  my  hon.  friend 
has  come  to  be  acted  upon.  Now,  what  is  the  real  point  between  us  ? — because  I 
believe  that  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  will  agree  with  me,  that  if  it  could  be  done 
it  would  be  better  that  this  question  should  be  for  ever  disposed  of.  What  is  the 
question  at  issue  between  us  ?  Does  any  man  dispute  the  evils  that  have  arisen  ? 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has,  in  a  speech  of  great  vigour,  endea- 
voured to  throw  ridicule  and  contempt  upon  the  great  body  of  the  Dissenting 
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population  of  this  country.  ['  No,  no  ! ']  Well,  at  any  rate,  he  has  not  refrained 
from  expressions  of  harshness  towards  those  whom  he  charges  with  being  the 
movers  in  this  question.  But  does  he  believe,  or  do  any  of  you  believe,  that  if 
those  persons  did  not  in  the  main  possess  the  confidence  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Dissenters,  they  could  in  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  a  month,  stir  them  up  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  bring  to  your  table  the  signatures  of  500,000 
of  your  countrymen  ?  [Cries  of '  600,000.']  I  am  reminded  that  the  number  is 
600,000,  but  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  I  am  not  particular  to  100,000  or  less.  I  say, 
then,  is  there  any  one  here  who  disputes  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  these 
discussions  ?  I  confess  that  I  have  sometimes  wished  that  I  could  speak  in  this 
House,  even  if  it  were  for  only  one  half  hour,  in  the  character  of  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  If  I  could  have  done  that  I  should  have  appealed  to  the 
House  in  language  far  more  emphatic  and  impressive  than  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  use  as  a  Dissenter,  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  this  most  mischievous  and 
obnoxious  impost.  .  .  .  The  dissensions  to  which  I  have  referred  haveprevailed, 
prevail  still,  and  cannot  terminate  as  long  as  this  impost  exists.  What  is  its 
natural  and  inevitable  result  ?  It  must  be  to  create  and  stimulate  the  pride  of 
the  supremacy  in  the  dominant  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  what  I 
shall  call  the  irritation  of  subjugation  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  that  great 
portion  of  the  people  who  support  their  own  ministers  and  places  of  worship,  and 
who  think  that  they  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  support  those  of  any  other 
sect  or  church.  Now,  is  it  necessary  that  this  should  continue  ?  I  often  have 
occasion  in  this  House  to  give  hope  to  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  They  are  pro- 
bably the  most  despairing  political  party  that  any  country  ever  had  within  its 
borders.  They  despair  of  almost  everything.  They  despaired  of  agriculture. 
Agriculture  triumphs.  They  despair  of  their  Church,  yet  whenever  that  Church 
has  been  left  to  its  own  resources  and  to  the  zeal  of  its  members  its  triumph  has 
been  manifest  to  the  country  and  to  the  world.  Are  you  made  of  different 
material  from  the  five  millions  of  people  who  go  to  the  Dissenting  chapels  of 
England  and  Wales?  You  have  your  churches — I  speak  of  the  old  ones,  not  of 
those  recently  erected  by  means  of  voluntary  contributions — you  have  your 
churches,  which  you  call  national,  and  you  have  them  for  nothing.  You  have 
your  ministers  paid  out  of  property  anciently  bequeathed  or  entrusted  to  the  State 
for  their  use.  In  that  respect  you  stand  in  a  far  better  position  for  undertaking 
what,  if  Church-rates  are  abolished,  you  must  undertake,  than  do  the  great  body 
of  your  Dissenting  brethren.  Have  you  less  zeal,  have  you  less  liberality,  than 
they  have  ?  Do  not  you  continually  boast  in  this  House  that  you  are  the  owners 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  landed  property  of  the  country?  Are  you  not  the 
depositaries  of  political  power,  and  do  you  not  tell  us  that  when  a  Dissenter 
becomes  rich  he  always  walks  away  from  the  chapel  into  your  church  ?  If  this 
be  so,  am  I  appealing  in  vain  to  you,  or  reasoning  in  vain  with  you,  when  I  try  to 
encourage  you  to  believe  that  if  there  were  no  Church-rates  the  members  of  your 
church  and  your  congregations  would  be  greatly  improved,  and  that,  as  has 
taken  place  in  the  parish  in  which  I  live,  your  churches  would  be  better  supported 
by  your  own  voluntary  and  liberal  contributions  than  they  can  ever  be  by  the 
penny  per  pound  issuing  from  the  pockets  of  men  who  do  not  attend  your 
church,  and  who  are  rendered  ten  times  more  hostile  to  it  by  the  very  effort  to 
make  them  contribute  to  its  support  ?  I  believe  that  Church-rates  must  before 
long  be  abolished.  Hence,  I  wish  to  afford  some  hope  and  consolation,  if  I  can, 
to  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  Mr.  Osborne  and  Mr.  Bunting,  from  whom  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  member  so  largely  quoted,  themselves  belong  to  a  body 
that  has  done  marvels  in  this  country  in  erecting  chapels,  paying  ministers, 
establishing  schools,  raising  the  dead,  if  you  like — for  men  who  were  dead  to 
religion  have  been  made  Christians — and  they  have  preached  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor  in  every  county,  I  might  almost  say  in  every  parish,  in  the  kingdom.  Yet 
they  have  not  come  to  Parliament  for  grants  of  money  ;  and,  although  they  have 
often  come  to  me  and  others  for  contributions  to  their  chapels  and  schools,  they 
have  never  had  any  force  of  the  law  to  enable  them  to  raise  their  funds. 
Throughout  England  and  Wales  what  would  be  the  condition  of  your  population, 
your  religious  establishments,  your  education,  if  it  were  not  for  the  liberality  of 
those  sects  of  whom  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  thinks  fit  to  speak 
in  disparaging  terms  ?  .  .  .  I  should  like  to  ask  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  to 
look  to  a  point  in  respect  to  which  their  Church  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  Dissenting  congregations.  I  am  in  a  position  to  observe  both  of 
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them  with  great  impartiality,  because  I  belong  to  a  sect  which  is  very  small, 
which  some  people  say  is  decaying,  although  I  believe  its  main  principles  are 
always  spreading.  I  have  no  particular  sympathy  with  Wesleyans,  Indepen- 
dents, or  Baptists,  any  more  than  I  have  with  the  congregations  which  assemble 
in  your  churches.  But  have  you  not  observed  in  London,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  country,  where  you  are  more .  ntimately  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
— have  you  not  observed,  that  among  the  congregations  of  Dissenting  bodies 
there  is  a  greater  activity  in  all  matters  which  belong  to  their  churches,  and  to 
objects  which  they  unite  together  in  promoting  as  a  religious  community  ?  Do 
not  you  find  that  from  the  richest  and  the  most  influential  man  who  enters  a 
chapel  on  a  Sunday  to  the  humblest  of  the  congregation  there  is,  as  it  were,  a 
chain  of  sympathy  running  through  them  all,  which  gives  to  them  a  great 
strength,  which  combines  them  together,  which  influences  the  humblest  and  the 
highest  for  good,  and  which  gives  to  the  congregation  a  power  which  is  found  to 
be  greatly  less  existent  in  a  congregation  of  the  Established  Church  ?  I  have 
spoken  of  this  to  many  persons  who  differ  from  me  on  all  these  questions  of 
Church  establishments,  Church-rates,  and  the  like;  but  I  never  spoke  to  any 
man  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Established  Church  who  did  not  admit  to  me 
that  it  is  one  of  the  things  they  most  deplore,  that  among  the  five  hundred 
persons,  more  or  less,  who  attend  any  particular  church,  there  is  infinitely  less 
sympathy,  co-operation,  union,  and  power  of  action  than  is  evinced  among  the 
various  Dissenting  communities  in  this  country  almost  without  exception.  But 
if  you  had  none  of  these  rates  to  levy  by  law  you  would  be  placed — and  it  would 
be  a  most  material  advantage — in  the  same  position  as  are  the  congregations  of 
Dissenting  bodies.  You  would  be  obliged,  of  course,  in  the  management  of  your 
congregational  affairs,  to  consult  the  members  in  general ;  you  would  have  your 
monthly  or  quarterly  meetings  ;  and  thus  you  would  know  who  were  your  neigh- 
bours in  church  and  you  would  be  united  together  as  Dissenting  congregations 
are.  And  I  maintain  that  your  religious  activity  and  life  for  all  purposes  of 
missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad  would  be  greatly  increased  and 
strengthened ;  and  so  far  your  congregations,  your  ministers,  and  your  churches 
would  be  great  gainers.  Some  hon.  gentlemen  will  say  that  I  am  a  violent 
partisan  on  this  question,  and  that  I  have  partaken  of  the  animosity  which  I 
stated  to  have  existed  in  the  parish  in  which  I  live.  I  do  not  deny  that  in  times 
past  I  have  taken  a  warm,  and  it  may  be  occasionally  a  too  heated,  part  in  the 
contests  and  discussions  on  this  question ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
feelings  engendered  by  these  strifes  have  been  swept  away ;  I  am  older  than  I 
was  then ;  I  make  great  allowance  for  men's  passions,  as  I  ask  that  they  should 
make  allowance  for  mine.  This  question  has  now  come  to  a  crisis ;  and  I  ask 
the  House  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church, 
of  morality,  religion,  and  the  public  peace,  that  it  should  now  be  set  at  rest  once 
and  for  ever.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman — it  is  one  of  the  faults  of  a 
high  classical  education — following  the  example  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
delighted  us  all  with  a  brilliant  but  most  illogical  speech  last  night,  affrighted  us 
with  an  account  of  what  took  place  under  the  democracies  of  Greece,  and  asks  us 
to  follow  the  example  of  those  who  were  believers  in  the  paganism  of  ancient 
Borne.  He  says,  Did  not  the  Roman  emperors,  consuls,  and  people  go  in  proces- 
sion after  the  vile  gods  and  goddesses  which  they  worshipped  ?  It  is  true  they 
did,  and  I  hope  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  regrets  by  this  time  that 
be  asked  us  to  follow  an  example  of  that  kind.  Home  has  perished,  and  the 
religion  which  it  professed  has  perished  with  it.  The  Christian  religion  is 
wholly  different,  and  if  there  be  one  thing  written  more  legibly  than  another  in 
every  page  of  that  Book  on  which  you  profess  that  your  Church  is  founded,  it  is 
that  men  should  be  just  one  to  another,  kind  and  brotherly  one  to  another,  and 
should  not  ask  of  each  other  to  do  that  which  they  are  not  willing  themselves  to 
do.  I  say  that  this  law  of  Church-rates  is  a  law  which  violates,  and  violates 
most  obviously  and  outrageously,  every  law  of  justice  and  of  mercy  which  is 
written  in  that  Book,  and  it  is  because  I  believe  it  does  so  that  I  am  certain  that 
it  never  can  be  of  advantage  to  your  Church,  if  your  Church  be  a  true  Church  ; 
and,  believing  that,  and  feeling  how  much  the  interests  and  sympathies  and 
wishes  of  millions  of  our  countrymen  are  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  this  impost, 
I  ask  you  to  do  what  I  am  now  ready  to  do — to  give  a  cordial  support  to  the  third 
reading  of  this  Bill  of  my  hon.  friend." 

The  division  this  time  was  even,  and  the  Speaker  had  to  give 
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a  casting  vote,  which  he  did  against  the  Bill,  remarking  that,  so 
far  as  he  could  collect  the  opinion  of  the  House,  it  was  in  favour 
of  some  settlement  of  this  question  different  from  that  contained 
in  the  present  Bill,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  the  proposed  change.  On  the  31st  of  July, 
1868,  Gladstone  succeeded  in  passing  his  Compulsory  Church- 
rate  Abolition  Bill,  which  annihilated  a  rate  that  had  caused 
grievances  in  many  towns  in  England. 

Bright  was  very  much  disappointed  when  he  found  that  the 
Royal  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1861  had  no 
reference  to  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  he  remarked  to  the 
House  that  when  the  present  Government  came  into  power  most 
explicit  pledges,  public  and  private,  had  been  given  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Reform,  and  he  asked  whether  it  was  right  that  the  repre- 
sentation should  be  amended  or  not,  and,  if  right,  whether  it  was 
not  better  that  it  should  be  done  now.  Mr.  White  moved  that 
a  paragraph  should  be  added  to  the  address  on  the  subject,  but 
it  was  negatived  by  124  to  46. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  Gladstone,  in  his  Budget,  pro- 
posed to  apply  the  surplus  to  the  reduction  of  the  income  tax  by 
one  penny  per  pound,  and  to  abolish  the  duty  on  paper.  Mr. 
Baring,  Sir  S.  Northcote,  Mr.  S.  Fitzgerald,  and  Mr.  Horsman 
spoke  strongly  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposition.  Bright,  in 
defending  the  Budget,  said  : — 

"  Sir,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  party  contest  in  this  Honse.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  greatest  party,  if  those  efforts  are  guided 
by  an  honest  desire  for  the  public  good ;  but  I  observe  that  these  party  contests 
are  generally  fought  in  a  field  which,  as  one  of  our  own  writers  and  poets  has 
described  it,  is  '  a  field  of  ambition  in  which  truly  the  labourers  are  many,  but 
the  harvest  is  scarcely  worth  the  carrying  away.'  I  despise  those  triumphs.  I 
scorn  altogether  those  laurels.  (Cheers.)  If  I  contended  here  for  the  mastery,  if 
I  looked  for  fame,  if  I  desired  to  be  remembered  hereafter  in  connection  with  the 
great  struggles  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  it  should  be  by  associating  my  name 
directly  with  measures  which  I  felt  in  my  conscience  it  was  wise  and  just  in 
Parliament  to  give,  and  which  it  would  be  a  blessing  for  the  people  to  receive. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Sir,  I  have  looked  at  this  Budget,  I  hope,  with  an  impartial  and 
an  honest  eye.  I  believe  that  it  meets  these  two  conditions — that  it  is  just  for 
Parliament  to  pass,  and  that  it  will  be  beneficent  towards  the  people  for  whom 
it  is  intended  ;  and  on  these  grounds  alone  I  shall  give  it  my  hearty  support." 
(Cheers.) 

The  Government  were  successful  in  carrying  the  propositions, 
and  the  Royal  assent  was  given  on  the  12th  of  July  for  repealing 
the  Paper  Duty. 

Lord  Clarence  Paget,  on  the  llth  of  March,  in  introducing 
the  Navy  Estimates,  proposed  the  construction  of  iron-cased 
vessels  similar  to  the  French  La  Gloire  and  the  English 
Warrior. 
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11  Surely,  after  what  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  panic  excited  when  the 
ri^hthon.  member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Packington)  was  at  the  Admiralty," 
said  Bright  on  the  subject;  "and  considering  that  this  is  a  time  of  peculiar 
pressure,  when  a  general  discontent  is  arising  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
at  this  enormous  expenditure,  the  Government  might  easily  have  reduced  the 
military  estimates  01  the  year  by  four  or  five  millions !  And  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  man  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  politics,  who 
could  imagine  that  we  were  not  quite  as  safe  as  we  shall  be  when  all  this  money 
has  been  voted." 

At  this  time  members  of  Parliament  were  excited  with  the 
fabulous  accounts  of  the  increase  of  the  French  navy,  and  the 
money  was  granted. 

As  soon  as  Cobden  arrived  in  England,  after  completing 
the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  his  constituents  wished  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  noble  work  he  had  performed,  and 
accordingly  he  appeared  at  a  public  meeting  on  the  26th  June, 
1861,  in  company  with  Bright,  Mr.  Thomas  Bazley,  M.P.,  Sir 
Charles  Douglas,  M.P.,  Mr.  Gr.  Wilson  (Manchester),  Mr. 
John  Platt  (Oldham),  and  a  large  number  of  local  gentle- 
men, Conservatives  as  well  as  Liberals.  The  room  in  which  the 
meeting  assembled — the  largest  then  available — was  the  ground 
floor  of  Kelsall  and  Kemp's  warehouse  in  Baillie  Street,  and 
it  was  computed  that  the  audience  numbered  at  least  5,000 
persons.  Upwards  of  sixty  reporters  were  present.  The  Mayor 
(Joseph  H.  Moore)  presided.  Cobden,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
exhaustive  speech,  stated  : — 

"  I  have  been  occupied  for  nearly  the  last  eighteen  months  abroad,  partly  in 
pursuit  of  public  duty,  and  partly  iu  quest  of  health.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have 
been,  as  your  worthy  mayor  has  stated,  engaged  in  arranging  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  I  have  been,  as  you  are  aware,  honoured  with  the  con- 
fidence of  our  Sovereign — (applause)— and  aided  by  colleagues  whose  services  in 
this  matter  I  would  not  for  a  moment  appropriate  to  myself.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  make  arrangements  that  shall  lead  to  two 
countries  peculiarly  designed  by  Providence  to  confer  mutual  benefits  upon  each 
other,  but  which,  owing  to  the  folly  and  perhaps  wickedness  of  man,  have 
been  for  centuries  rather  seeking  to  injure  and  destroy  each  other — I  have 
been  seeking  to  form  arrangements  by  which  two  countries  shall  be  united 
together  in  mutual  bonds  of  dependence,  and,  I  hope,  a  future  peace.  (Cheers.) 
It  has  been  truly  stated  by  the  mayor  that  France  has  been  hitherto,  as  a 
nation,  attached  to  those  principles  of  commercial  restriction  which  we  in 
England  have  but  lately  released  ourselves  from,  and  which  have  cost  ourselves 
thirty  years  of  pretty  continuous  labour  and  the  services  of  three  or  four  most 
eminent  statesmen,  in  order  to  bring  us  to  the  present  state  of  comparative 
freedom  of  commerce.  (Cheers.)  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  had  hardly 
taken  a  single  step  in  this  direction  ;  it  was  left  for  the  present  Emperor,  and  he 
alone  had  the  power  to  accomplish  it,  with  the  aid  of  his  Minister  of  Commerce, 
who  for  eighteen  months  has  scarcely  given  himself  twenty-four  hours  of 
leisure — (hear,  hear) — it  was  left  to  them  to  accomplish  in  France,  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  years,  what  it  has  taken  us  in  England  at  least  thirty  years  to 
effect."  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Bright  touched  on  various  subjects. 

"  What  is  this  money  ?  "  he  remarked.  "  Are  we  not  all  sensible  when  we 
are  without  it  how  much  we  could  do  that  would  be  agreeable  if  we  had  it  ? 
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(Laughter.)  Are  we  not  all  sensible  that  what  we  call  money  is  merely  a  thing 
by  which  we  obtain  or  exchange  houses  and  furniture,  and  food  and  clothing, 
the  necessaries,  the  comforts,  the  luxuries  of  life,  by  which  our  children  obtain 
education,  and  by  the  possession  of  which,  more  or  less,  we  have  a  much  greater 
chance  of  becoming  intelligent,  and,  I  believe,  also  moral  and  religious.  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  is  what  is  meant  by  money.  But  what  is  it  that  divides  classes  in 
this  country — those  who  have  nothing  from  those  who  have  much  ?  If  you  see 
one  portion  of  the  people  doomed  to  incessant  labour,  to  a  precarious  position, 
often  to  much  misery,  and  another  portion  having  abundant  leisure,  abundant 
enjoyments,  and  security  in  the  possession  of  those  enjoyments  which  two 
millions  are  denied,  where  is  the  difference  but  that  the  one  class  is  in  the 
possession  of  money  and  what  money  can  obtain  for  them  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Now, 
taxes  are  money  taken  from  the  people.  I  recollect  seeing  a  caricature,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  in  which  two  or  three  rather  overfed  footmen  were  dis- 
cussing this  question,  and  one  asked  the  other,  '  What's  taxes,  Thomas  ? ' 
(Laughter.)  Well,  probably  Thomas  did  not  know,  because  in  that  particular 
household  the  master  paid  the  taxes,  and  he  did  not  see  the  money  passing  from 
the  master's  hand  to  the  taxgatherer.  .  .  .  Now,  if  we  could  have  in  this  room  the 
oldest  man  in  Rochdale,  I  don't  know  what  age  he  is,  but  if  he  were  eighty-five 
years  of  age,  for  example,  and  we  were  to  go  back  to  his  youngest  days,  when 
he  was  a  little  toddling  fellow  of  two  or  three  years  old,  and  imagine  at  that  time 
his  little  hand  had  been  in  the  grasp  of  the  bony  hand  of  the  man  at  that  time  as 
old  as  he  is  now,  these  two  lives  would  carry  us  back  to  the  time  of  what  is 
called  the  '  glorious  revolution,'  when  the  Stuarts  were  finally  driven  from 
England  and  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  system  were  established.  At  that  time 
the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  was  £2,000,000  a  year,  and  we  had  no  national  debt. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  not  going  into  details  upon  this  matter,  but  when  in  two 
lifetimes  we  have  made  the  progress  in  this  department  that  we  have,  at  least 
we  ought  to  be  excused  if  we  make  a  little  progress  in  some  other  department. 
But  in  sixty  years  from  that  time  the  revenue  of  £2,000,000  had  grown  to  £20,000,000, 
and  the  national  debt  had  become  a  debt  of  £140,000,000.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  sixty 
years  further,  and  less  than  sixty  years  further,  the  £20,000,000  of  taxes  had 
grown  to  be  £70,000,000  of  taxes,  and  the  £140,000,000  of  debt  had  grown  to  be  at 
least  .£840,000,000.  ('  Shame  I ')  Now,  I  shall  not  go  through  all  the  wars  and  the 
wonderful  political  blunders  and  crimes  by  which  this  was  brought  about ;  but 
I  will  undertake  to  say  that,  looking  at  the  history  of  our  country,  looking  at  the 
condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  whether  agricultural  labourers,  or 
weavers,  or  miners,  or  whatsoever  they  may  be  of  the  humble  classes  of  society, 
the  class  that  has  the  least  money,  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  this  class  has 
derived  no  real  benefit  from  the  policy  which  has  involved  us  in  this  vast 
expenditure,  this  enormous  taxation,  and  this  debt,  which  nobody  believes  it 
possible  ever  to  pay  off."  (Loud  applause.) 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERICA 

IN  the  early  part  of  1861  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  at  first  it  seemed  likely  to  terminate  in 
the  formation  of  two  separate  Republics  :  one  comprised  of  the 
free  States  of  the  North  and  the  other  of  the  slave  States  of  the 
South.  The  quarrel  arose  through  there  being  a  disposition  in 
the  North  to  abolish  slavery  throughout  the  Union ;  and  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  the  first  anti-slavery 
President,  brought  matters  to  a  climax,  and  South  Carolina 
took  the  first  step  towards  secession.  This  movement  was  the 
ground  of  a  long  and  cruel  war.  A  million  of  men,  who  twelve 
months  before  were  peaceful  citizens  of  the  same  country,  were 
now  encamped  under  arms,  and  scheming  to  accomplish  each 
other's  destruction. 

There  was  no  puzzle  as  to  which  side  Bright  would  ally 
himself  with.  He  was  not  the  man  to  countenance  slavery  in 
any  form,  for  he,  like  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged,  had 
always  been  the  indefatigable  friend  of  humanity,  and  stood 
forth  firmly  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  even  when  he 
stood  almost  alone  to  break  the  strong  rivets  of  the  chain  custom 
had  wrought  and  fashioned  on  a  people  whose  only  fault  was 
that  they  were  "  guilty  of  a  skin  not  coloured  like  our  own." 
It  was  certain  that  Bright  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Joseph  Sturge,  William  Allen,  William 
Forster,  who  merited  the  praise  of  consistency  in  one  of  the 
noblest  causes  of  humanity,  and  whose  names  will  descend  to 
posterity  with  honour. 

The  Quaker  poet,  Whittier,  for  years  animated  a  small  band 
of  abolitionists  with  his  vigorous  poems  against  slavery.  The 
originator  of  the  underground  railway  from  the  State  of  Ohio 
to  the  British  possessions,  by  which  many  thousands  of  slaves 
gained  their  freedom,  was  named  Levi  Coffin,  and  he  too  was  a 
Quaker.  In  fact,  the  Society  of  Friends,  for  nearly  a  century 
before  Parliament  abolished  slavery  in  the  English  colonies, 
entered  its  condemnation  upon  their  minutes. 

Lord  John  Russell  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
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the  8th  of  May  that,  after  consulting  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  the  Government  were  of  opinion  that  the  South  Con- 
federacy of  America,  according  to  the  principles  which  appeared 
to  be  just,  must  he  recognised  as  a  belligerent  Power.  On  the 
13th  appeared  a  proclamation  of  neutrality.  Bright  first  spoke 
publicly  on  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  his  townsmen  at 
Rochdale,  on  the  1st  of  August : — 

"  I  advise  you,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  and  I  advise  the  people  of  England,  to 
abstain  from  applying  to  the  United  States  doctrines  ana  principles  which  we 
never  apply  to  our  own  case.  At  any  rate,  they  (the  Americans)  have  never 
f  ought '  for  the  balance  of  power 'in  Europe.  They  have  never  fought  to  keep 
up  a  decaying  Empire.  They  have  never  squandered  the  money  of  their  people 
in  such  a  phantom  expedition  as  we  have  been  engaged  in.  And  now,  at  this 
moment,  when  you  are  told  that  they  are  going  to  be  ruined  by  their  vast 
expenditure — why,  the  sum  that  they  are  going  to  raise  in  the  great  emergency 
of  this  grievous  war  is  not  greater  than  what  we  raise  every  year  during  a  time 
of  peace.  (Loud  cheers.)  They  say  they  are  not  going  to  liberate  slaves.  No;  the 
object  of  the  Washington  Government  is  to  maintain  their  own  constitution  and 
to  act  legally,  as  it  permits  and  requires.  No  man  is  more  in  favour  of  peace 
than  I  am ;  no  man  has  denounced  war  more  than  I  have,  probably,  in  this 
country ;  few  men  in  their  public  life  have  suffered  more  obloquy — I  had  almost 
said,  more  indignity — in  consequence  of  it.  But  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
upon  any  of  those  principles  upon  which  States  are  governed  now — I  say 
nothing  of  the  literal  word  of  the  New  Testament — I  cannot  see  how  the  state 
of  affairs  in  America,  with  regard  to  the  United  States  Government,  could  have 
been  different  from  what  it  is  at  this  moment.  We  had  a  heptarchy  in  this 
country,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  good  thing  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  have  a  united 
nation.  If  the  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  States  of  the  American  Union  can  break 
off  whenever  they  like,  I  can  see  nothing  but  disaster  and  confusion  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  continent.  I  say  that  the  war,  be  it  successful  or  not,  be  it 
Christian  or  not,  be  it  wise  or  not,  is  a  war  to  sustain  the  Government  and  to 
sustain  the  authority  of  a  great  nation ;  and  that  the  people  of  England,  if  they 
are  true  to  their  own  sympathies,  to  their  own  history,  and  to  their  own  great 
act  of  1834,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  will  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  wish  to  build  up  a  great  Empire  on  the  perpetual  bondage  of 
millions  of  their  fellow-men."  (Loud  cheers.) 

One  of  the  serious  results  of  this  unfortunate  war  was  the 
check  it  gave  to  the  export  of  cotton  to  this  country,  and  trade 
in  Lancashire  assumed  a  gloomy  aspect.  Mill  after  mill  was 
compelled  to  adopt  short  time,  which  eventually  resulted  in  an 
entire  cessation  of  production.  The  winter  approached  earlier 
than  usual,  and  the  prospect  was  most  discouraging.  The 
workpeople  of  Rochdale,  although  extensively  employed  in  the 
woollen  manufacture,  suffered  more  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Bolton,  who  were  almost  entirely  engaged  in  cotton,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Rochdale  was  more  dependent  upon  American 
cotton  than  the  manufacturers  of  Bolton,  who  spin  fine  yarn. 
Soup-kitchens  were  early  established  in  the  town,  and  a  com- 
mittee to  take  the  superintendence  and  to  make  a  house-to-house 
visitation  of  the  poor  ;  and  by  this  means  sufferers  of  a  retiring 
or  independent  disposition  were  sought  out  and  relieved. 

"  True  charity  makes  others'  wants  her  own." 
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Now  that  the  workpeople  had  much  leisure  time  on  their 
hands,  Bright  Brothers  opened  a  large  room  in  their  mills  as  a 
schoolroom  for  adults,  who  made  satisfactory  progress  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  in  other  branches  of  education.  News- 
papers, periodicals,  and  books  were  supplied,  and  thus  the 
workpeople  were  enabled  to  spend  the  time  to  advantage. 

As  it  was  found  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  Lancashire, 
Derbyshire,  and  Cheshire  that  the  Minor  Relief  Aid  Act  did  not 
afford  them  sufficient  facilities  for  borrowing  moneys  with  which 
to  employ  distressed  persons  on  public  works,  and  as  they  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Government  ought  to  lend  the  requisite 
funds,  under  proper  regulations  and  security  of  the  rates,  at 
8£  per  cent,  interest,  repayable  within  a  period  not  exceeding 
twenty  years,  a  deputation  of  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
waited  upon  Villiers,  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
Bright  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  deputation.  Villiers  said  the 
cause  had  been  very  favourably  presented,  and  he  would  give 
the  matter  his  serious  consideration,  and  would  present  it  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Ultimately  the  Government 
agreed  to  find  a  sum  of  £200,000  to  meet  the  emergency.  This 
proved  of  great  service,  and  the  distressed  were  employed  in 
improving  and  repairing  roads  and  other  public  works. 

A  rupture  between  the  United  States  and  England  was 
nearly  brought  about  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  envoys, 
Mason  and  Slidell,  on  board  the  Trent,  a  British  steam-packet ; 
but  the  concessions  demanded  by  England  were  conceded  by  the 
Washington  Government. 

A  banquet  was  given  to  Bright  by  his  fellow-townsmen  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1861,  in  recognition  of  his  labours  and 
valuable  services  on  all  occasions.  It  was  wished  once  more 
to  receive  from  him  counsel  and  guidance,  and  especially  on  this 
occasion,  concerning  the  critical  position  of  affairs  prevailing 
with  respect  to  the  American  civil  war.  The  banquet  was  held 
in  the  Public  Hall.  Mr.  J.  T.  Pagan,  the  Mayor,  presided. 

"  I  am,  as  you  all  know,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  surrounded  at  this  moment  by 
my  neighbours  and  friends,  and  I  may  say,  with  the  utmost  truth,  that  I  value 
the  good  opinions  of  those  who  now  hear  my  voice  far  beyond  the  opinions  of  any 
equal  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  selected  from  any  other  portion 
of  it.  You  have,  by  this  act  of  kindness  that  you  have  shown  me,  given  proof 
that,  in  the  main,  you  do  not  disapprove  of  my  course  and  labours,  that  at  least 
you  are  willing  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  motives  by  which  I  have  been 
actuated  have  been  honest  and  honourable  to  myself,  and  that  that  course  has 
not  been  entirely  without  service  to  my  country.  (Cheers.)  .  .  .  Seven  years 


sensible  men  amongst  them  must  have  known  to  be  absolutely  impracticable. 
Pour  years  ago  we  were  looking  still  further  to  the  East,  where  there  was  a 
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gigantic  revolt  in  a  great  dependency  of  the  British  Crown,  arising  mainly  from 
gross  neglect,  and  from  the  incapacity  of  England,  up  to  that  moment,  to  govern 
the  country  which  it  had  known  how  to  conquer.  Two  years  ago  we  looked 
South,  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  saw  a  great  strife  there,  in  which  every 
man  in  England  took  a  strong  interest ;  and  we  have  welcomed,  as  the  result  of 
that  strife,  the  addition  of  a  great  kingdom  to  the  list  of  European  States.  Now, 
our  eyes  are  turned  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  we  look  to  the  West.  There  we 
see  a  struggle  in  progress  of  the  very  highest  interest  to  England  and  to  humanity 
at  large.  We  see  there  a  nation  which  I  shall  call  the  Transatlantic  English 
nation — the  inheritor  and  partaker  of  all  the  historic  glories  of  this  country.  We 
see  it  torn  with  intestine  broils,  and  suffering  from  calamities  from  which,  for 
more  than  a  century  past — in  fact,  for  more  than  two  centuries  past — this  country 
has  been  exempt.  That  struggle  is  of  especial  interest  to  us.  We  remember  the 
description  which  one  of  our  great  poets  gives  of  Eome — 
'  Lone  mother  of  dead  empires.' 

But  England  is  the  living  mother  of  great  nations  on  the  American  and  on  the 
Australian  continents,  which  promise  to  endow  the  world  with  all  her  knowledge 
and  'all  her  civilisation,  and  with  even  something  more  than  the  freedom  she 
herself  enjoys.  (Cheers.)  Eighty-five  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  some  of  our 
oldest  townsmen  were  very  little  children,  there  were,  on  the  North  American 
continent,  colonies,  mainly  of  Englishmen,  containing  about  three  millions  of 
souls.  These  colonies  we  have  seen  a  year  ago  constituting  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  and  comprising  a  population  of  no  less  than  thirty  millions 
of  souls.  (Cheers.)  ...  If  I  were  to  speak  of  that  country  in  a  religious  aspect, 
I  should  say  that,  considering  the  short  space  of  time  to  which  their  history  goes 
back,  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  besides,  and  never  has  been,  to 
equal  the  magnificent  arrangement  of  churches  and  ministers,  and  of  all  the 
appliances  which  are  thought  necessary  for  a  nation  to  teach  Christianity  and 
morality  to  its  people.  (Cheers.)  Besides  all  this,  when  I  state  that  for  many 
years  past  the  annual  public  expenditure  of  the  Government  of  that  country  has 
been  somewhere  between  £10,000,000  and  £15,000,000,  I  need  not  perhaps  say 
further,  that  there  has  always  existed  amongst  all  the  population  an  amount 
of  comfort  and  prosperity  and  abounding  plenty  such  as  I  believe  no  other 
country  in  the  world,  in  any  age,  has  enjoyed.  (Cheers.)  This  is  a  very  fine, 
but  a  very  true,  picture ;  yet  it  has  another  side  to  which  I  must  advert.  There 
has  been  one  great  feature  in  that  country,  one  great  contrast,  which  has  been 
pointed  to  by  all  who  have  commented  upon  the  United  States  as  a  feature  of 
danger,  as  a  contrast  calculated  to  give  pain.  There  has  been  in  that  country 
the  utmost  liberty  to  the  white  man,  and  bondage  and  degradation  to  the  black 
man.  Now  rely  upon  it,  that  wherever  Christianity  lives  and  flourishes,  there 
must  grow  up  from  it,  necessarily,  a  conscience  hostile  to  any  oppression  and  to 
any  wrong ;  and  therefore,  from  the  hour  when  the  United  States'  Constitution 
was  formed,  so  long  as  it  left  there  this  great  evil — then  comparatively  small,  - 
but  now  so  great — it  left  there  seeds  of  that  which  an  American  statesman  has  so 
happily  described,  of  that  '  irrepressible  conflict '  of  which  now  the  whole  world 
is  the  witness.  It  has  been  a  common  thing  for  men  disposed  to  carp  at  the 
United  States  to  point  to  this  blot  upon  their  fair  fame,  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  boasted  declaration  of  freedom  in  their  Deed  and  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. But  we  must  recollect  who  sowed  this  seed  of  trouble,  and  how  and 
by  whom  it  has  been  cherished.  (Cheers.)  At  this  very  moment,  then,  there 
are  millions  in  the  United  States  who  personally,  or  whose  immediate  parents, 
have  at  one  time  been  citizens  of  this  country.  They  have  found  a  home  in  the 
Far  West;  they  subdued  the  wilderness;  they  met  with  plenty  there  which  was 
not  afforded  them  in  their  native  country ;  and  they  have  become  a  great  people. 
There  may  be  persons  in  England  who  are  jealous  of  those  States.  There  may 
be  men  who  dislike  democracy,  aud  who  hate  a  republic ;  there  may  be  even 
those  whose  sympathies  warm  towards  the  slave  oligarchy  of  the  South.  But 
of  this  I  am  certain,  that  only  misrepresentation  the  most  gross,  or  calumny  the 
most  wicked,  can  sever  the  tie  which  unites  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this 
country  with  their  friends  and  brethren  beyond  the  Atlantic.  (Cheers.)  Now, 
whether  the  Union  will  be  restored  or  not,  or  the  South  achieve  an  unhonoured 
independence  or  not,  I  know  not,  and  I  predict  not.  But  this  I  think  I  know — 
that  in  a  few  years,  a  very  few  years,  the  twenty  millions  of  freemen  in  the 
North  will  be  thirty  millions,  or  even  fifty  millions — a  population  equal  to  or 
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exceeding  that  of  this  kingdom.  When  that  time  comes,  I  pray  that  it  may  not 
be  said  amongst  them,  that,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  their  country's  trials,  Eng- 
land, the  land  of  their  fathers,  looked  on  with  icy  coldness  and  saw  unmoved  the 
perils  and  calamities  of  her  children.  As  for  me,  I  have  but  this  to  say:  I  am 
but  one  in  this  audience,  and  but  one  in  the  citizenship  of  this  country ;  but  if 
all  other  tongues  are  silent,  mine  shall  speak  for  that  policy  which  gives  hope  to 
the  bondsmen  of  the  South,  and  which  tends  to  generous  thoughts,  and  generous 
words,  and  generous  deeds,  between  the  two  great  nations  who  speak  the 
English  language  and  from  their  origin  are  alike  entitled  to  the  English  name." 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Bright  again  spoke  on  the  subject  at  a  banquet  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  4th  February,  1862, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  George  Dixon,  the  vice-president: — 

"  At  this  moment  the  peril  which  has  been  so  often  foreshadowed  has  come 
upon  us,  and  we  are  falling  upon  the  evil  days  which  some  men  foretold.  Nobody 
knew  when  they  would  come,  or  in  what  shape,  and  unfortunately  very  few  took 
any  steps  whatever  to  prepare  for  those  difficulties  when  they  should  come.  I 
speak  on  this  subject  with  more  knowledge  than  many,  because,  ever  since  I  was 
in  the  House  of  Commons  almost,  I  have  paid  more  than  common  attention  to 
this  question,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  probability  of  our  obtaining 
supplies  of  cotton  from  India.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  year  1847  I  moved  for  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India. 
That  committee  was  appointed  in  the  session  of  1848,  and  sat  during  that  session 
examining  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  procured  a  great  amount  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  conclusive  and  valuable  evidence,  and  they  agreed  to  a  report 
which,  though  not  up  to  that  time  what  the  evidence  justified,  was  still  a 
valuable  report.  In  1850,  as  nothing  had  been  done  in  consequence  of  that 
evidence  and  that  report— for  nothing  is  done  in  this  country  as  long  as  no 
great  catastrophe  happens  (laughter  and  cheers) — I  moved,  not  for  another 
committee  to  take  evidence,  but  for  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission, 
to  go  to  India  to  report  upon  the  obstacles  which  interfered  with  the  growth 
of  cotton,  particularly  in  the  Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras.  But  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  opposed  that  motion  of  mine.  He  repudiated 
it.  My  fears,  he  said,  were  not  justified.  He  gave  me  a  lot  of  statistics  respect- 
ing cotton,  about  which  he  knew  nothing  in  the  world.  (Laughter.)  The  royal 
commission  was  not  issued.  Therefore  it  did  not  proceed  to  India,  and  therefore 
many  of  the  facts  which  I  have  stated  repeatedly,  ooth  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
remained  without  that  confirmation  which  they  would  have  received  had  that 
commission  made  its  investigation  in  India.  On  these  occasions  I  did  not  leave 
it  to  be  doubted  what  I  apprehended  would  come  to  Lancashire  some  day  from 
this  cause.  I  pointed  it  out  clearly  on  the  6th  of  May,  1847,  and  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1850.  It  was  no  longsightedness  to  say  or  to  see  what  would  result,  for  I 
took  it  for  granted  every  man  must  have  known,  that  in  a  country,  the  con- 
stitution of  which  declared  as  its  cardinal  point  that  all  men  are  equal,  the 
institution  of  slavery  by  some  means  or  other  must  at  some  period  come  to  an 
end,  and  that  the  organisation  of  labour  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  must 
at  least  for  a  time  be  interfered  with,  if  not  wholly  broken  up.  ...  If  there  had 
been  in  every  district  of  India  a  really  effective  government,  that  could  have 
given  a  fair  chance  to  the  industry  of  the  most  docile  people  in  the  world,  and  to 
the  climate,  and  the  soil  (the  most  favourable  to  everything  we  need),  I  have  not 
the  smallest  doubt  that  at  this  moment  we  might  have  had  whatever  supply  of 
cotton  was  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  even  were  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  supply  from  the  United  States  more  total  and  continued  than  we  hope 
it  will  be."  (Cheers.) 

On  the  9th  May,  1862,  in  common  with  other  members  who 
addressed  the  House  of  Commons,  Bright  highly  eulogised  the 
patience,  dignity,  and  virtue  which  had  been  exhibited  by  the 
operatives  during  the  distress,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  these 
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circumstances  would  not  be  forgotten  when  the  same  class  should 
again  become  candidates  for  political  power.  He  informed  the 
House  that  in  the  town  where  he  lived — 

"  There  has  been  a  committee  which  has  been  working  with  considerable 
success — a  committee  for  canvassing  every  street,  and  every  house  where  there 
may  be  anybody  likely  to  require  relief,  and  for  obtaining  the  most  accurate 
information  with  respect  to  their  resources  ;  and  they  have  made  a  rule  that 
wherever  the  income  of  every  family  has  fallen  short  of  a  certain  sum  per 
head  they  will  afford  the  relief  that  may  be  required.  .  .  .  Depend  upon  it 
that,  in  the  '  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,'  there  is  to  he  found  heroism 
not  less  than  that  for  which  votes  of  this  House  are  given.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  I 
trust  that  hereafter  when  we  come  to  look  back  on  the  abundant  compliments 
which  hon.  members  now  pay  to  this  population,  there  may  be  some  who  will 
change  their  opinion  of  them  and  think  they  are  not  improper  subjects  of  admis- 
sion to  political  power."  (Cheers.) 

Cobden  addressed  his  constituents  on  the  22nd  of  October  in 
the  large  machine  works  of  Alderman  Tatham,  Milnrow  Road. 
Bright  was  not  able  to  be  present  through  business  in  London. 

"  The  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  this,"  said  Cobden,  referring  to 
the  civil  war  in  America ;  "  What  is  the  position  which,  as  a  nation,  we  ought  to 
take  with  reference  to  the  Americans  in  this  dispute  ?  That  is  the  question 
which  concerns  us.  It  is  no  use  our  arguing  as  to  what  is  the  origin  of  the  war,  \J 
or  any  use  whatever  to  advise  these  disputants.  From  the  moment  the  first 
shot  is  fired  or  the  first  blow  is  struck  in  a  dispute,  then  farewell  to  all 
reason  and  argument;  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  reason  with  mad  dogs  as 
with  men  when  they  have  begun  to  spill  each  other's  blood  in  mortal  combat. 
I  was  so  convinced  of  that  fact  during  the  Crimean  war,  which  you  know  I 
opposed — I  was  so  convinced  of  the  utter  uselessness  of  raising  one's  voice  in 
opposition  to  war  when  it  has  once  begun — that  I  made  up  my  mind  that  as 
long  as  I  was  in  political  life,  should  a  war  again  break  out  between  England 
and  a  great  Power,  I  would  never  open  my  mouth  upon  the  subject  from  the 
time  the  first  gun  was  fired  until  the  peace  was  made,  because,  when  a  war  has 
once  commenced,  it  will  only  be  by  the  exhaustion  of  one  party  that  a  termina- 
tion will  be  arrived  at.  If  you  look  back  at  our  history,  what  did  eloquence, 
in  the  persons  of  Chatham  and  Burke,  do  to  prevent  a  war  with  our  first 
American  colonies  ?  What  did  eloquence,  in  the  persons  of  Fox  and  his  friends, 
do  to  prevent  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  or  bring  it  to  a  close?  And 
there  was  a  man  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  war,  in  terms 
of  eloquence,  in  power  and  pathos  and  argument  equal — I  believe  fitting  to 
compare  with  anything  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Chatham  or  Burke — I  mean 
your  distinguished  townsman,  my  friend,  Mr.  Bright — (loud  cheers) — and  what 
was  his  success?  Why,  they  burnt  him  in  effigy  for  his  pains.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Well,  if  we  are  here  powerless  as  politicians  to  check  a  war  at  home,  how  useless 
and  unavailing  must  it  be  for  me  to  presume  to  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
results  of  the  contest  in  America." 

For  some  time  before  this  date  Cobden's  health  was  in  a 
delicate  state,  and  he  had  taken  a  tour  in  Scotland  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  himself.  Finding  that  he  was  a  little 
better,  he  consented  to  address  his  constituents,  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  not  thoroughly  recovered. 

Bright,  in  a  speech  at  Birmingham  on  the  18th  01  December, 
1862,  again  spoke  on  the  civil  war  in  America. 

"  I  said — and  my  hon.  friend  has  admitted  this — that  when  the  revolt  or  secession 
was  first  announced,  people  here  were  generally  against  the  South,"  said  Mr. 
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'  Bright.  "  Nobody  thought  then  that  the  South  had  any  cause  for  breaking  up  the 
integrity  of  that  good  nation.  Their  opinion  was,  and  what  people  said  according 
to  their  different  politics  in  this  country  was,  '  They  have  a  Government  which  is 
mild,  and  not  in  any  degree  oppressive ;  they  have  not  what  some  people  love  very 
much,  and  what  some  people  dislike — they  have  not  a  costly  monarchy,  and  an 
aristocracy,  creating  and  living  on  patronage.  They  have  not  an  expensive  foreign 
policy ;  a  great  army ;  a  great  navy ;  and  they  have  no  suffering  millions  discon- 
tented and  endeavouring  to  overthrow  their  Government — all  which  things  have 
been  said  against  Governments  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  a  hundred  times 
within  our  own  hearing — and  therefore,  they  said, '  Why  should  these  men  revolt  ?  ' 

"  But  for  a  moment  the  Washington  Government  appeared  paralysed.  It  had 
no  army  and  no  navy ;  everybody  was  traitor  to  it.  It  was  paralysed  and  appar- 
ently helpless ;  and  in  the  hour  when  the  government  was  transferred  from 
President  Buchanan  to  President  Lincoln,  many  people — such  was  the  unprepared 
state  of  the  North,  such  was  the  apparent  paralysis  of  everything  there — thought 
there  would  be  no  war ;  and  men  shook  hands  with  each  other  pleasantly,  and 
congratulated  themselves  that  the  disaster  of  a  great  strife,  and  the  mischief  to 
our  own  trade,  might  be  avoided.  That  was  the  opinion  at  that  moment,  so  far  as 
I  can  recollect  and  could  gather  at  the  time,  with  my  opportunities  of  gathering 
such  opinion.  They  thought  the  North  would  acquiesce  in  the  rending  of  the 
Republic,  and  that  there  would  be  no  war. 

"  Well,  but  there  was  another  reason.  They  were  told  by  certain  public  writers 
in  this  country  that  the  contest  was  entirely  hopeless,  as  they  have  been  told 
lately  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  am  very  happy  that,  though  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  able  to  decide  to  a  penny  what  shall  be  the 
amount  of  taxes  to  meet  public  expenditure  in  England,  he  cannot  decide  what 
shall  be  the  fate  of  a  whole  continent.  It  was  said  that  the  contest  was  hopeless, 
and  why  should  the  North  continue  a  contest  at  so  much  loss  of  blood  and  treasure, 
and  at  so  great  a  loss  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world  ?  If  a  man  thought — 
if  a  man  believed  in  his  heart  that  the  contest  was  absolutely  hopeless — no  man 
in  this  country  had  probably  any  right  to  form  a  positive  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other — but  if  he  had  formed  that  opinion,  he  might  think, '  Well,  the  North  can 
never  be  successful ;  it  would  be  much  better  that  they  should  not  carry  on  the 
war  at  all ;  and  therefore  I  am  rather  glad  that  the  South  should  have  success,  for 
by  that  the  war  will  be  the  sooner  put  an  end  to.'  I  think  this  was  the  feeling 
that  was  abroad.  .  .  .  But,  Sir,  the  Free  States  are  the  home  of  the  working 
man.  Now,  I  speak  to  working  men  particularly  at  this  moment.  Do  you  know 
that  in  fifteen  years  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children,  have  left  the  United  Kingdom  to  find  a  home  in  the  Free  States  of 
America?  That  is  a  population  equal  to  eight  great  cities  of  the  size  of  Birming- 
ham. What  would  you  think  of  eight  Birmmghams  being  transplanted  from  this 
country  and  set  down  in  the  United  States  ?  Speaking  generally,  every  man  of 
these  two  and  a  half  millions  is  in  a  position  of  much  higher  comfort  and  prosperity 
than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  remained  in  this  country.  I  say,  it  is  the  home 
of  the  working  man ;  as  one  of  her  poets  has  recently  said — 

'  For  her  free  latch-string  never  was  drawn  in 
Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adam's  kin.' 

And  in  that  land  there  are  no  six  millions  of  grown  men — I  speak  of  the  Free  States 
— excluded  from  the  constitution  of  their  country  and  its  electoral  franchise  ;  there 
you  will  find  a  free  church,  a  free  school,  free  land,  a  free  vote,  and  a  free  career 
for  the  child  of  the  humblest  born  in  the  land.  My  countrymen,  who  work  for 
your  living,  remember  this  :  there  will  be  one  wild  shriek  of  freedom  to  startle  all 
mankind  if  that  American  Republic  should  be  overthrown. 

"  Now  for  one  moment  let  us  lift  ourselves,  if  we  can,  above  the  narrow  circle 
in  which  we  are  all  too  apt  to  live  and  think ;  let  us  put  ourselves  on  an  historical 
eminence,  and  judge  this  matter  fairly.  Slavery  has  been,  as  we  all  know,  the 
huge  foul  blot  upon  the  fame  of  the  American  Republic ;  it  is  a  hideous  outrage 
against  human  right  and  against  Divine  law ;  but  the  pride,  the  passion  of  man, 
will  not  permit  its  peaceable  extinction.  The  slave-owners  of  our  colonies,  if  they 
had  been  strong  enough,  would  have  revolted  too.  I  believe  there  was  no  mode 
short  of  a  miracle  more  stupendous  than  any  recorded  in  Holy  Writ  that  could  in 
our  time,  or  in  a  century,  or  in  any  time,  have  brought  about  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  America,  but  the  suicide  which  the  South  has  committed  and  the  war 
which  it  has  begun. 
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"  r  blame  men  who  are  eager  to  admit  into  the  family  of  nations  a  State  which 
offers  itself  to  us,  based  upon  a  principle,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  more  odious  and 
more  blasphemous  than  was  ever  heretofore  dreamed  of  in  Christian  or  Pagan,  in 
civilised,  or  in  savage  times.  The  leader  of  this  revolt  proposes  this  monstrous 
thing — that  over  a  territory  forty  times  as  large  as  England  the  blight  and  curse 
of  slavery  shall  be  for  ever  perpetuated.  I  cannot  believe,  for  my  part,  that  such 
a  fate  will  befall  that  fair  laud,  stricken  though  it  now  is  with  the  ravages  of  war. 
I  cannot  believe  that  civilisation,  in  its  journey  with  the  sun,  will  sink  into  end- 
less night  in  order  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  leaders  of  this  revolt,  who  seek  to 

•  Wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.' 

I  have  another  and  a  far  brighter  vision  before  my  gaze.  It  may  be  but  a  vision, 
but  I  will  cherish  it.  I  see  one  vast  confederation  stretching  from  the  frozen 
North  in  unbroken  line  to  the  glowing  South,  and  from  the  wild  billows  of  the 
Atlantic  westward  to  the  calmer  waters  of  the  Pacific  main — and  I  see  one  people, 
and  one  language,  and  one  law,  and  one  faith,  and,  over  all  that  wide  continent, 
the  home  of  freedom,  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  every  race  and  of  every 
clime." 

Bright  was  present  at  the  second  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  was  held  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1868. 

"  I  see  from  the  East  unto  the  West,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  thereof,  in  spite  of  what  misled,  prejudiced,  unjust,  and 
wicked  men  may  do,  the  cause  of  freedom  still  moving  onward  ;  and  it  is  not  in 
human  power  to  arrest  its  progress.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in  our  own  country, 
but  if  men  examine  questions  fairly,  and  decide  upon  them  truthfully,  shunning 
party  spirit,  we  may  have  hope  that  we  shall  do  much  to  elevate  our  people,  to 
improve  our  institutions,  to  make  broader  and  safer  the  foundations  of  our  free- 
dom, and  to  build  up  and  preserve  a  commonwealth  which  should  do  much  to  help 
forward  the  advancement  of  the  world." 

A  town's  meeting  was  held  in  Rochdale,  on  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, which  had  been  called  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  G-.  L.  Ashworth, 
in  compliance  with  a  numerously  signed  requisition,  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  merchants  and 
citizens  of  New  York  for  their  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
the  unemployed  workpeople  of  Lancashire,  and  for  the  muni- 
ficent contributions  to  the  funds  for  their  relief.  The  Public  Hall, 
in  which  the  meeting  was  held,  was  crowded.  Bright,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  remarked : — 

"  I  regard  this  transmission  of  assistance  from  the  United  States  as  a  proof  that 
the  world  moves  onward  in  the  direction  of  a  better  time.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  an 
evidence  that,  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  ambitious  men,  and  sometimes,  may 
I  not  say,  the  crimes  of  Governments,  the  peoples  are  drawing  together  and 
beginning  to  learn  that  it  never  was  intended  that  they  should  be  hostile  to  each 
other,  but  that  every  nation  should  take  a  brotherly  interest  in  every  other  nation 
in  the  world.  (Cheers.)  There  has  been,  as  we  all  know,  not  a  little  jealousy 
between  some  portions  of  the  people  in  this  country  and  some  portions  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  jealousy  has  existed  more  on  this  side. 
I  think  it  has  found  more  expression  here,  probably  through  the  means  of  the 
public  press,  than  has  been  the  case  with  them.  I  am  not  alluding  now  to  the  last 
two  years,  but  as  long  as  most  of  us  have  been  readers  of  newspapers  and  observers 
of  what  has  passed  around  us.  ...  If  we  are  the  friends  of  freedom,  personal 
and  political — and  we  all  profess  to  be  so,  and  most  of  us,  more  or  less,  are  striving 
after  it  more  completely  for  our  country — how  can  we  withhold  our  sympathy 
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from  a  Government  and  a  people  amongst  whom  white  men  have  always  been 
free,  and  who  are  now  offering  an  equal  freedom  to  the  black  ?  I  advise  you  not 
to  believe  in  the  '  destruction  '  of  the  American  nation.  If  facts  should  happen, 
by  any  chance,  to  force  you  to  believe  it,  do  not  commit  the  crime  of  wishing  it. 
(Cheers.)  I  do  not  blame  men  who  draw  different  conclusions  from  mine  from  the 
facts,  and  who  believe  that  the  restoration  of  the  Union  is  impossible.  As  the 
facts  lie  before  our  senses,  so  must  we  form  a  judgment  on  them.  But  I  blame 
those  men  that  wish  for  such  a  catastrophe.  For  myself,  I  have  never  despaired 
and  will  not  despair.  In  the  language  of  one  of  our  old  poets,  who  wrote,  I  think, 
more  than  300  years  ago,  I  will  not  despair — 

'  For  I  have  seen  a  ship  in  haven  fall, 
After  the  storm  had  broke  both  mast  and  shroud.' 

Prom  the  very  outburst  of  this  great  convulsion  I  have  had  but  one  hope  and  one 
faith,  and  it  is  this — that  the  result  of  this  stupendous  strife  may  be  to  make 
freedom  the  heritage  for  ever  of  a  whole  continent,  and  that  the  grandeur  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  American  Union  may  never  be  impaired."  (Cheers.) 

Bright  delivered  a  speech  at  a  meeting  in  St.  James's  Hall, 
London,  on  the  26th  of  March,  which  had  been  called  by 
the  Trades  Unions  to  express  their  sentiments  on  the  Ameri- 
can war : — 

"Privilege  thinks  it  has  a  great  interest  in  it,"  said  Bright,  "and  every 
morning,  with  blatant  voice,  it  comes  into  your  streets  and  curses  the  American 
Republic.  Privilege  has  beheld  an  afflicting  spectacle  for  many  years  past.  It 
has  beheld  thirty  millions  of  men,  happy  and  prosperous,  without  emperor,  with- 
out king,  without  the  surroundings  of  a  court,  without  nobles,  except  such  as  are 
made  by  eminence  in  intellect  and  virtue,  without  State  bishops  and  State 
priests — 

1  Sole  vendors  of  the  lore  which  works  salvation  '— 

without  great  armies  and  great  navies,  without  great  debts  and  without  great  taxes. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  Privilege  has  shuddered  at  what  might  happen  to  old 
Europe  if  this  grand  experiment  should  succeed.  But  you,  the  workers — you, 
striving  after  a  better  time — you,  struggling  upwards  towards  the  light,  with  slow 
and  painful  steps — you  have  no  cause  to  look  with  jealousy  upon  a  country  which, 
amongst  all  the  great  nations  of  the  globe,  is  that  where  labour  has  met  with  the 
highest  honour,  and  where  it  has  reaped  its  greatest  reward.  Are  you  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  fifteen  years,  which  is  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  two  and  a-half 
millions  of  your  countrymen  have  found  a  home  in  the  United  States — that  a 
population  equal  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  population  of  this  great  city — itself 
equal  to  no  mean  kingdom — has  emigrated  from  these  shores?  In  the  United 
States  there  has  been,  as  you  know,  an  open  door  for  every  man — and  millions 
have  entered  into  it  and  have  found  rest.  (Cheers.)  You  wish  the  freedom  of 
your  country.  You  wish  it  for  yourselves.  You  strive  for  it  in  many  ways.  Do 
not  then  give  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  worst  foes  of  freedom  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  bring  down  a  curse  upon  your  cause 
which  no  after-penitence  can  ever  lift  from  it.  You  will  not  do  this.  I  have 
faith  in  you.  Impartial  history  will  tell  that,  when  your  statesmen  were  hostile 
or  coldly  neutral,  when  many  of  your  rich  men  were  corrupt,  when  your  press — 
which  ought  to  have  instructed  and  defended — was  mainly  written  to  betray,  the 
fate  of  a  continent  and  of  its  vast  population  being  in  peril,  you  clung  to  freedom 
with  an  unfaltering  trust  that  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  will  yet  make  it  the 
heritage  of  all  His  children."  (Cheers.) 

A  public  meeting  was  convened  by  the  Union  and  Emanci- 
pation Society  in  the  London  Tavern  on  the  16th  of  June, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Bright,  and  he  spoke  on  the  war 
in  America  and  the  supply  of  cotton. 
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"  Now  I  am  going  to  transport  yon,  in  mind,  to  Lancashire,  and  the  interests 
of  Lancashire,  which,  after  all,  are  the  interests  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom, 
and  clearly  of  not  a  few  in  the  metropolis.  What  was  the  condition  of  our  greatest 
manufacturing  industry  before  the  war,  and  before  secession  had  been  practically 
attempted  ?  It  was  this :  that  almost  90  per  cent,  of  all  our  cotton  came  from 
the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  and  was,  at  least  nine-tenths  of  it, 
the  produce  of  the  uncompensated  labour  of  the  negro. 

"Everybody  knew  that  we  were  carrying  on  a  prodigious  industry  upon  a  most 
insecure  foundation ;  and  it  was  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  for  men  who 
were  discussing  the  present  and  the  future  of  the  cotton  trade,  whether  in  Parlia- 
ment or  out  of  it,  to  point  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  of 
America  as  the  one  dangerous  thing  in  connection  with  that  great  trade  ;  and  it 
was  one  of  the  reasons  which  stimulated  me  on  several  occasions  to  urge  upon  the 
Government  of  this  country  to  improve  the  government  of  India,  and  to  give  us 
a  chance  of  receiving  a  considerable  portion  of  our  supply  from  India,  so  that  we 
might  not  be  left  in  absolute  want  when  the  calamity  occurred,  which  all  thought- 
ful men  knew  must  some  day  come,  in  the  United  States. 

"  Now,  I  maintain  that  with  a  supply  of  cotton  mainly  derived  from  the 
Southern  States,  and  raised  by  slave  labour,  two  things  are  indisputable  :  first, 
that  the  supply  must  always  be  insufficient ;  and  second,  that  it  must  always  be 
insecure.  Perhaps  many  of  you  are  not  aware  that  in  the  United  States — I  am 
speaking  of  the  Slave  States,  and  the  cotton-growing  States — the  quantity  of  land 
which  is  cultivated  for  cotton  is  a  mere  garden,  a  mere  plot,  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  of  the  cotton  region.  I  speak  from  the  authority  of  a  report  lately 
presented  to  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  containing  much  important 
information  on  this  question ;  and  I  believe  that  the  whole  acreage,  or  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  land  on  which  cotton  is  grown  in  America,  does  not  exceed  ten 
thousand  square  miles — that  is,  a  space  one  hundred  miles  long  and  one  hundred 
miles  broad,  or  the  size  of  two  of  our  largest  counties  of  England;  but  the 
land  of  the  ten  chief  cotton-producing  States  is  sixty  times  as  much  as  that, 
being,  I  believe,  about  twelve  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales.  .  .  .  You 
do  not  suppose  that  those  beautiful  States,  those  regions  than  which  earth  offers 
nothing  to  man  more  fertile  and  more  lovely,  are  shunned  by  the  enterprising 
population  of  the  North  because  they  like  the  rigours  of  a  Northern  winter  and  the 
greater  changeableness  of  the  Northern  seasons  ?  Once  abolish  slavery  in  the 
South,  and  the  whole  of  the  country  will  be  open  to  the  enterprise  and  to  .the 
industry  of  all.  And,  more  than  that,  when  you  find  that  only  the  other  day 
not  fewer  than  four  thousand  emigrants,  most  of  them  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
landed  in  one  day  in  the  city  of  New  York,  do  you  suppose  that  all  those  men 
would  go  north  and  west  at  once  ?  Would  not  some  of  them  turn  their  faces  south- 
wards, and  seek  the  clime  of  the  sun,  which  is  so  grateful  to  all  men ;  where  they 
would  find  a  soil  more  fertile,  rivers  more  abundant,  and  everything  that  Nature 
offers  more  profusely  given,  but  from  which  they  are  now  shut  out  by  the  accursed 
power  which  slavery  exerts  ?  With  freedom  you  would  have  a  gradual  filling  up 
of  the  wildnernesses  of  the  Southern  States ;  you  would  have  there,  not  popula- 
tion only,  but  capital,  and  industry,  and  roads,  and  schools,  and  everything  which 
tends  to  produce  growth,  wealth,  and  prosperity. 

"  I  maintain — and  I  believe  my  opinion  will  be  supported  by  all  those  men  who 
are  most  conversant  with  American  affairs — that,  with  slavery  abolished,  with 
freedom  firmly  established  in  the  South,  you  would  find  in  ten  years  to  come  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  growth  of  cotton ;  and  not  only  would  its  growth  be  rapid, 
but  its  permanent  increase  would  be  secured. 

"  I  said  I  was  interested  in  this  great  question  of  cotton.  I  come  from  the 
midst  of  the  great  cotton  industry  of  Lancashire ;  much  the  largest  portion  of 
anything  I  have  in  the  world  depends  upon  it ;  not  a  little  of  it  is  now  utterly 
valueless  during  the  continuance  of  this  war.  My  neighbours,  by  thousands  and 
scores  of  thousands,  are  suffering,  more  or  less,  as  I  am  suffering ;  and  many  of 
them,  as  you  know — more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  them — have  been  driven 
from  a  subsistence  gained  by  their  honourable  labour  to  the  extremest  poverty, 
and  to  a  dependence  upon  the  charity  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  My  interest  is 
the  interest  of  all  the  population. 

"  My  interest  is  against  a  mere  enthusiasm,  a  mere  sentiment,  a  mere  visionary 
fancy  of  freedom  as  against  slavery.  I  am  speaking  now  as  a  matter  of  business, 
I  am  glad  when  matters  of  business  go  straight  with  matters  of  high  sentiment 
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and  morality,  and  from  this  platform  I  declare  my  solemn  conviction  that  there  is 
no  greater  enemy  to  Lancashire,  to  its  capital  and  to  its  labour,  than  the  man 
who  wishes  the  cotton  agriculture  of  the  Southern  States  to  be  continued  under 
the  conditions  of  slave  labour." 

Mr.  Roebuck  introduced  a  motion  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  30th  of  June,  in  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  Bright  delivered  a  most  eloquent  speech. 
He  said : — 

"  I  want  to  know  whether  you  feel  as  I  feel  upon  this  question.  When  I  can 
get  down  to  my  home  from  this  House,  I  find  half  a  dozen  little  children  playing 
upon  my  hearth.  (Cheers.)  How  many  members  are  there  who  can  say  with  me, 
that  the  most  innocent,  the  most  pure,  the  most  holy  joy,  which  in  their  past 
years  they  have  felt,  or  in  their  future  years  they  hope  for,  has  not  arisen  from 
contact  and  association  with  our  precious  children  ?  (Loud  cheers.)  Well,  then, 
if  that  be  so — if,  when  the  hand  of  death  takes  one  of  those  flowers  from  our 
dwelling,  our  heart  is  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  our  household  is  covered 
with  gloom,  what  would  it  be  if  our  children  were  brought  up  to  this  infernal 
system — one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  them  every  year  brought  into  the 
world  in  these  Slave  States,  amongst  these  '  gentlemen,'  amongst  this  '  chivalry,' 
amongst  these  men  that  we  can  make  our  friends  ?  Do  you  forget  the  thousand- 
fold griefs  and  the  countless  agonies  which  belonged  to  the  silent  conflict  of 
slavery  before  the  war  began  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  to  tell  me,  to  tell  this  House — he  will  not  tell  the 
country  with  any  satisfaction  to  it — that  slavery,  after  all,  is  not  so  bad  a  thing. 
The  brother  of  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for  South  Durham  told  me 
that  in  North  Carolina  he  himself  saw  a  woman  whose  every  child,  ten  in 
number,  had  been  sold  when  they  grew  up  to  the  age  at  which  they  would  fetch 
a  price  to  their  master.  (Cheers.)  .  .  .  We  know  the  cause  of  this  revolt,  its  pur- 
poses and  its  aims.  (Hear,  hear.)  Those  who  made  it  have  not  left  us  in  dark- 
ness respecting  their  intentions,  but  what  they  are  to  accomplish  is  still  hidden 
from  our  sight ;  and  I  will  abstain  now,  as  I  have  always  abstained  with  regard 
to  it,  from  predicting  what  is  to  come.  I  know  what  I  hope  for,  and  what  I  shall 
rejoice  in,  but  I  know  nothing  of  future  facts  that  will  enable  me  to  express  a 
confident  opinion.  (Hear,  hear.)  Whether  it  will  give  freedom  to  the  race  which 
white  men  have  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  whether  the  issue  will  purify  a  nation 
steeped  in  crimes  committed  against  that  race,  is  known  only  to  the  Supreme. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  His  hands  are  alike  the  breath  of  man  and  the  life  of  States.  I 
am  willing  to  commit  to  Him  the  issue  of  this  dreadful  contest ;  but  I  implore  of 
Him,  and  I  beseech  this  House,  that  my  country  may  lift  not  hand  or  voice  in 
aid  of  the  most  stupendous  act  of  guilt  that  history  has  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
mankind."  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Eoehuck's  speech  received  well -merited  rebuke  from  all 
parts  of  the  House,  and  particularly  from  Bright,  whose  great 
attack  doubtless  contributed  to  make  him  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  members  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
forwarded  to  Bright,  through  the  American  Minister  in  London, 
a  resolution  which  had  been  unanimously  passed  at  one  of  their 
meetings,  and  was  to  the  effect — 

"  That  this  Chamber  desires  to  place  on  its  records  an  expression  of  grateful 
sense  entertained  by  its  members  of  the  intelligent,  eloquent,  just,  and  fearless 
manner  in  which  Mr.  John  Bright  has  defended,  before  the  people  of  England  in 
the  British  Parliament,  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  and  international 
justice  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  American  people  are  contending,  and 
that  the  proceedings  be  communicated  to  Mr  Bright. 
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Mr.  Page,  a  wealthy  merchant  from  New  York,  and  an 
enthusiastic  friend  of  Sunday  Schools,  while  addressing  the 
scholars  of  Gravel  Lane  Ragged  School,  Salford,  made  the 
following  interesting  statement : — 

"  If  you  were  to  ask  in  the  schools  of  America,  '  Who  are  the  three  men  whom, 
as  a  country,  we  love  the  most  ?  '  they  would  reply :  First,  Washington,  because 
he  was  the  father  of  his  country ;  second,  Abraham  Lincoln,  because  he  was  the 
saviour  of  his  country ;  third — and  this  with  cheers — John  Bright,  because  he  is 
the  friend  of  the  working  men." 

President  Lincoln's  gold-headed  staff,  which  his  family 
bequeathed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Smith,  U.S.  Consul  at  Dundee, 
was  presented  to  Bright  in  the  following  terms : — "  Bequeathed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  U.S.  Consul,  Dundee,  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
John  Bright,  M.P.,  in  recognition  of  his  tried  friendship  to  the 
United  States." 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
MB.  COBDEN'S  CLOSING  DAYS 

BRIGHT  accompanied  Cobden,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1868,  to 
a  meeting  of  his  constituents  in  Robinson's  machine  works, 
which  accommodated  about  4,000  persons.  The  Mayor,  Mr.  S. 
Stott,  presided.  The  member  for  Rochdale  delivered  a  splendid 
speech,  in  which  he  touched  on  most  of  the  important  topics  of 
the  day.  He  seemed  to  have  a  foreboding  that  his  life  was 
drawing  near  to  a  close,  for  in  referring  to  the  question  of 
Reform  he  said  sorrowfully,  "  But  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  live 
to  be  able  to  afford  you  much  help  in  the  matter."  This  remark 
threw  a  transient  gloom  over  the  sea  of  human  faces  assembled 
before  him,  and  the  expressions  that  played  over  them  seemed  as 
if  to  say, 

"  O  grant  that  day  may  claim  our  sorrows  late." 

Bright  confined  himself  exclusively  to  domestic  reforms. 

"  Now,  since  1830,  the  wheel  has  been  entirely  turned  round,  and  the  Whigs 
have  been  for  the  most  part  at  the  bottom.  Now,  the  Whigs  when  they  are  in 
office  are  not  precisely  the  same  kind  of  people  that  they  are  when  they  are  out 
of  office.  (Laughter.)  Their  contentment  is  something  wonderful.  They 
believe  that  the  constitution  has  then  attained  its  highest  excellence.  I  recollect 
one  of  their  own  writers  describes  them,  and  uses  some  lines  which  I  once  quoted 
a  good  many  years  ago,  but  did  not  quote  against  the  Whigs  then,  but  was  obliged 
to  make  a  little  change  to  make  them  apply  to  somebody  else.  (Laughter.)  But 
he  was  speaking  of  this  contentment  of  the  Whigs  when  they  got  into  office,  and 
he  said — 

'  As  bees  on  flowers  alighting  cease  their  hum, 
So,  settling  into  places,  Whigs  are  dumb.' 

(Laughter.)  .  .  .  Look  at  the  power  which  the  United  States  have  developed. 
They  have  maintained  now  for  nearly  three  years  the  most  gigantic  struggle  ever 
undertaken  by  any  nation ;  they  have  brought  more  men  into  the  field,  built 
more  ships  for  their  navy,  they  have  shown  greater  resources  than,  I  will  under- 
take to  say,  any  nation  in  Europe  is  at  this  moment  capable  of.  Look  at  the  order 
which  has  prevailed.  Their  elections,  at  which,  as  you  see  by  the  papers,  50,000  or 
100,000  or  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons  vote  in  a  given  State,  are  conducted 
with  less  disorder  than  you  have  seen  lately  in  three  of  the  smallest  boroughs  in 
England — Barnstaple,  Windsor,  and  Andover.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Look  at 
their  industry.  Notwithstanding  this  terrific  struggle,  their  agriculture,  their 
manufactures  and  commerce  proceed  with  an  uninterrupted  sweep,  and  they  are 
ruled  by  a  President,  not  chosen  it  is  true  from  some  worn-out  royal  or  noble 
blood,  but  from  the  people,  and  whose  truthfulness  and  spotless  honour  have 
gained  him  universal  praise.  (Enthusiastic  cheers.)  And  now,  Sir,  this  country 
that  has  been  thus  vilified  through  half  the  organs  of  the  press  in  England 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  has  been  pointed  at,  too,  as  an  example  to  be 
shunned  by  many  of  your  statesmen — this  country,  now  in  mortal  strife,  affords 
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a  haven  and  a  home  for  multitudes  flying  from  the  burdens  and  neglect  of  the  old 
Governments  of  Europe.  (Cheers.)  And  when  this  mortal  strife  is  over,  when 
peace  is  restored,  when  slavery  is  destroyed,  when  the  Union  is  cemented 
afresh — for  I  would  say  in  the  language  of  one  of  her  own  poets,  addressing 
his  country — 

'  The  grave's  not  dug  where  traitor  hands  shall  lay 
In  fearful  haste  thy  murdered  corpse  away ' 

— (enthusiastic  cheers) — then  Europe  and  England  may  learn  that  an  instructed 
democracy  is  the  surest  foundation  of  government,  and  that  education  and 
freedom  are  the  only  sources  of  true  greatness  and  true  happiness  among  any 
people."  (Enthusiastic,  general,  and  prolonged  cheering.) 

This  speech  was  greatly  admired  as  a  work  of  art  and  is 
usually  classed  among  Bright's  noblest  effort. 

Both  Bright  and  Cobden  had  referred  to  the  land  question. 
The  Times,  in  commenting  on  their  utterances  in  a  leading 
article,  accused  them  of  inciting  discontent  amongst  the  poor, 
and  proposing  a  spoliation  of  the  owners  of  land.  Without  con- 
sulting Bright,  Cobden  at  once  in  a  letter  charged  the  editor  of 
the  Times  with  committing  a  gross  literary  outrage,  and  it  led  to 
a  lengthy  controversy  between  Cobden  and  John  T.  Delane,  who 
had  put  a  wrong  construction  on  the  passages,  and  who  after- 
wards disavowed  the  imputation. 

Bright  addressed  his  constituents  in  the  Birmingham  Town 
Hall  on  the  26th  of  January,  1864,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Mayor.  In  one  part  of  his  speech  he  said  : — 

"  What  I  propose  is  this — it  is  nothing  that  I  have  not  stated  before-yit  is  the 
most  moderate  thing  that  can  be  proposed.  If  you  want  to  see  an  admirable  de- 
scription of  what  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  do,  you  will  find  it  in  a  paper  which 
certainly  is  not  very  Radical — is  rather,  in  my  opinion,  though  conducted  with 
considerable  ability,  conceited  in  some  of  its  criticisms  upon  us — I  mean  the 
Spectator.  There  was  an  article  on  Saturday  last  in  this  paper  on  the  subject  of 
land  laws  in  New  York,  and  although  there  are  only  three  or  four  lines  about 
New  York  in  the  article,  that  does  not  matter,  for  it  is  admirably  written.  In  one 
place  it  reads  as  follows  :  '  No  doubt  Mr.  Bright  would  consider  this  not  sufficient 
change  for  the  purposes  he  wishes.'  He  is  quite  mistaken.  The  changes  which 
he  proposes  are  more  extensive  than  any  changes  I  have  ever  proposed,  either  in 
public  or  in  private.  What  are  these  changes  ?  First  of  all,  that  the  law  shall 
declare  that  when  any  person  owning  property  dies  without  making  a  distribution 
of  it  by  will,  the  law  shall  distribute  it  upon  the  same  principle  that  it  now 
adopts  when  it  divides — I  am  now  speaking  of  landed  property — any  other  kind 
of  property.  For  example :  Suppose  a  man  has  got  money  in  the  bank — I  wish 
everybody  had — suppose  he  has  machinery  in  his  mill,  merchandise  in  his  ware- 
house, ships  upon  the  ocean,  or  that  he  has  shares,  or  the  parchments  for  them, 
in  his  safe — if  ne  dies,  the  Government  by  the  law,  or  rather  the  law  itself ,  makes 
a  distribution  of  all  that  property  amongst  all  his  children,  in  accordance  with 
the  great  universal  law  of  natural  parental  affection  and  justice.  Then,  I  say,  let 
that  principle  be  extended  to  all  the  property  which  a  man  may  die  possessed  of ; 
and,  so  far  as  that  goes,  I  want  no  further  change.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  entails,  I  would  say  this :  the  Spectator  proposes  that  a  man,  by 
entailing  his  property — so  far  as  I  can  understand — shall  only  prevent  himself 
and  his  next  heir  from  disposing  of  it — that  there  shall  be,  in  point  of  fact,  only 
two  persons  in  the  entail.  Now,  what  I  propose  is,  that  a  man  may  leave  his 
property  to  as  many  persons  as  he  likes,  to  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  and  F,  and  so  on  all 
through  the  alphabet,  if  they  are  all  alive  at  the  time  he  makes  his  will,  and  he 
can  put  all  their  names  into  it.  But  at  present  he  can  leave  it  to  these  people, 
and  to  a  child  then  unborn,  and  who  shall  not  be  born,  it  may  be,  till  twenty 
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years  after  he  has  made  his  will.  I  would  cut  that  off.  I  contend  that  it  should 
be  left  to  persons  who  are  in  existence,  and  whose  names  are  in  the  will,  and  you 
will  find  that  as  A,  B,  and  C  died  it  would  finally  come  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  would  have  the  absolute  disposal  of  it,  and  who  could  keep,  or  sell,  or  give, 
or  waste  as  he  pleased. 

"  And  I  believe  it  will  be  much  better  for  the  public  when  that  freedom  of 
transfer  is  given  to  the  possessors  of  land  which  is  given  to  the  possessors  of  every 
other  kind  of  property.  If  I  were  to  sit  down  for  ten  minutes  and  a  lawyer  were 
to  take  my  place,  ne  could  tell  you  what  a  trouble  our  law  is ;  and — although  I  am 
sorry  that  some  of  them  think  that  they  make  a  good  thing_put  of  it — what  a  curse 

which  I  am 
American 

.  „  . .  Europe,  and  is  being  adopted 

in  the  Australian  colonies.  It  is  the  most  curious  thing  in  the  world,  that  when- 
ever an  Englishman  leaves  these  shores — whether  it  is  the  effect  of  the  salt  air, 
or  of  sea-sickness,  or  the  result  of  that  prolonged  meditation  which  a  voyage  of 
some  weeks'  duration  invites,  I  do  not  know — but  whenever  an  Englishman  leaves 
these  shores,  the  effect  is  to  peel  off,  not  the  rags  of  his  body,  but  the  verminous 
rags  from  his  intellect  and  soul.  He  leaves  behind  him  in  England  all  the 
stupidity  which  some  of  us  cherish,  and  he  lands  in  Australia  with  his  vision  so 
clear,  that  he  can  see  things  in  a  common-sense  manner.  .  .  .  When  a  man  looks 
upon  those  children  that  make  even  in  the  poorest  house  sometimes  a  gleam  of 
joy,  when  he  thinks  what  those  boys  and  girls  must  be  in  this  country — never  to 
rise  one  step  higher  than  that  which  he  occupies  now  as  an  agricultural  labourer, 
and  when  he  looks  abroad  and  he  sees  them  not  labourers  in  the  sense  we  use  the 
word  here — not  tenants  even,  but  freeholders,  and  landowners,  and  farmers  of 
their  own  property,  then,  I  say,  the  temptation  held  out  to  men  here  to  emigrate 
— if  men  knew  all  the  facts — would  be  irresistible  to  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
have  now  no  thought  of  moving  to  another  country.  .  .  .  There  is,  you  know,  a 
great  tendency  to  large  farms  throughout  this  country,  which  makes  it  still  more 
difficult  for  a  labourer  even  to  become  a  tenant,  or  ever  to  rise  from  the  condition 
he  is  in.  I  think  travellers  tell  us  there  is  a  tribe  in  Africa  so  given  to  supersti- 
tion that  they  fill  their  huts  and  hovels  with  so  many  idols  that  they  do  not  even 
leave  room  for  their  families.  It  may  be  so  in  this  country,  that  we  build  up  a 
system  which  is  detrimental  to  our  political  freedom  and  is  destructive  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  great  mass  of  our  producing  and  working  classes.  (Cheers.)  Now, 
am  I  the  enemy  of  any  class  because  I  come  forward  to  state  facts  like  these  and 
to  explain  principles  such  as  these?  (Cheers.)  Shall  we  go  on  groping  con- 
tinually in  the  dark  and  making  no  effort  to  show  them  our  position  f  Do  not 
suppose  because  I  stand  here  oftener  to  find  fault  with  the  laws  of  our  country 
than  to  praise  them  that  I  am  less  English  or  less  patriotic,  or  that  I  have  less 
sympathy  with  my  countrymen  than  other  men  have.  (Cheers.)  I  want  our 
country  to  be  populous,  to  be  powerful,  and  to  be  happy;  but  this  end  can  be 
attained,  and  it  never  has  been  attained  in  any  country,  only  by  just  laws,  justly 
administered.  I  plead  only  for  what  I  think  to  be  just.  I  wish  to  do  wrong  to  no 
man.  For  twenty-five  years  I  have  stood  before  audiences — great  meetings  of  my 
countrymen — pleading  only  for  justice.  (Great  cheering.)  During  that  time,  as 
you  know,  I  have  endured  numberless  insults,  have  passed  through  hurricanes  of 
abuse.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  my  clients  have  not  generally  been  the  rich  and 
the  great,  but  the  poor  and  the  lowly.  They  cannot  give  me  place,  and  dignities, 
and  wealth,  but  their  honourable  service  is  of  far  higher  and  more  lasting  value 
— the  consciousness  that  I  have  been  expounding  and  upholding  laws,  which, 
though  they  were  not  given  amid  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  are  not  the  less  the  com- 
mandments of  Ood,  and  not  the  less  intended  to  promote  and  secure  the  happiness 
of  men."  (Prolonged  and  enthusiastic  cheers.) 

On  January  29th,  1864,  Bright  was  entertained  at  a  soiree 
at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Birmingham,  and  in  responding  to  a  toast, 
"  Success  to  the  patriotic  labours  of  the  members  for  this  borough," 
he  said : — 

"A  very  eminent  writer,  not  long  ago,  said  that  England,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  was  still,  as  it  were,  fettered  iu  the  grave-clothes  of  the  Middle  Ages.    We 
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have  a  competition  to  run  with  other  nations,  and  most  closely  of  all  with  that 
nation  now  distracted  and  in  the  throes  of  a  great  revolution.  But  we  have  within 
our  shores,  and  within  the  limits  of  these  islands,  a  great  and  noble  people. 
(Cheers.)  We  have  within  us  the  elements  of  a  nation  far  greater  in  the  future 
than  anything  we  have  been  in  the  past,  even  in  the  most  renowned  and  most 
glorious  pages  of  history.  We  can  set  ourselves  free  from  prejudices,  and  as  it 
were  from  the  darkness  of  the  past.  We  can  give  to  our  people  education.  We 
can  open  up  to  them  new  sources  of  industry.  We  can  reduce  the  expenditure  of 
our  government.  We  can  invite  another  million  or  two  within  the  pale  of  the 
constitution,  and  taking  them  by  the  hand,  ask  counsel  of  them  that  we  may  assist 
each  other  in  the  wise  government  of  this  great  nation.  (Cheers.)  All  this  we 
can  do,  and  all  that  it  wants  is  that  in  working  out  our  political  problems  we  should 
take  for  our  foundation  that  which  recommends  itself  to  our  consciences  as  just 
and  moral.  I  have  not  the  slightest  regard  for  your  statesmanship  that  is  divorced 
from  the  morality  which  we  say  ought  to  guide  us  in  our  private  life,  and  which 
we  should  gather,  for  a  nation  as  for  individuals,  from  the  religion  which  we 
profess.  Time,  persistent  labour,  and  fidelity  to  the  great  principles  which  we 
hold  and  believe  in — (cheers) — this  will  certainly  give  us  the  victory  over  existing 
evils,  as  similar  qualities  and  similar  conduct  have  given  the  victories  I  have 
described  to  you  in  the  sketch  which  I  have  made."  (Cheers.) 

A  young  man  of  position,  named  Townley,  this  year  was 
sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  his  sweetheart,  named 
Goodwin,  who  had  broken  off  the  engagement.  A  report  made 
under  the  Lunacy  Act,  to  the  effect  that  Townley  was  insane, 
was  submitted  to  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,  who 
commuted  the  sentence  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  although 
another  medical  report  declared  that  he  was  perfectly  sane. 
About  the  same  time  a  man  named  Wright  murdered  his  wife  in 
London,  and  he  pleaded  guilty  of  the  crime,  and  urged  in  his 
defence  that  the  unfortunate  woman  had  threatened  to  take  his 
life.  The  public  contrasted  these  two  murders,  and  got  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  one  criminal  was  reprieved  because  of  his 
high  position,  while  the  other — the  poor  man — was  executed. 
This  general  impression  was  unjust,  for  Townley  was  really 
insane,  as  his  subsequent  suicide  evidenced.  Accordingly,  Sir 
George  Grey  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Insane 
Prisoners  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  such 
difficulties  as  had  presented  themselves  in  the  cases  of  Townley 
and  Wright.  Bright  took  part  in  the  discussion  on  this  Bill, 
and  contended  that  the  punishment  of  death  was  antagonistic 
to  the  best  and  noblest  sentiments  of  the  noblest  portion  of  the 
people.  On  the  3rd  of  May  Mr.  Ewart  again  brought  forward 
his  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  capital  punishment  be  retained,"  said 
Mr.  Bright  in  the  discussion,  "  and  if  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  crime  called  murder  to  which  capital  punishment  attaches,  it  is  no  less 
necessary  that  there  should  be,  as  there  are  in  some  other  countries,  three  or  four 
degrees  of  manslaughter,  and  that  for  the  highest  degree  of  manslaughter  there 
should  be  the  highest  kind  of  secondary  punishment,  and  that  the  power  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  jury  of  determining  what  should  be  the  particular 
class  in  which  the  criminal  should  be  placed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is 
necessary  to  be  done.  I  think  Voltaire — who  said  a  good  many  things  that  are 
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worth  remembering— remarked  that  the  English  were  the  only  people  who 
murdered  by  law.  And  Mirabeau,  when  in  this  country,  hearing  of  a  number  of 
persons  who  had  been  hanged  on  a  certain  morning,  said,  '  The  English  nation  is 
the  most  merciless  of  any  that  I  have  heard  or  read  of.'  And  at  this  very  moment, 
when  we  have  struck  off  within  the  last  fifty  years  at  least  a  hundred  offences 
which  were  then  capital,  we  remain  still  in  this  matter  the  most  merciless  of 
Christian  countries." 

After  a  long  debate,  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to  : — 

"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  provisions 
and  operation  of  the  laws  under  which  the  punishment  of  death  is  now  inflicted 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  inflicted  ;  and  to  report 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  make  any  alteration  therein." 

Bright  entertained  the  opinion  that  severe  punishments  and 
halters  are  not  the  most  efficacious  means  for  raising  the  morality 
of  a  nation  or  for  preventing  outrages  against  person  and  property, 
but  that  in  proportion  as  a  people  become  well  instructed  and 
comfortable,  so  will  they  become  free  from  crime,  and  be  happy. 

Mr.  Lawson  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  "Permissive 
Bill "  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  Captain  Jervis  its  rejection.  Mr. 
Bright  gave  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

"  I  believe,"  he  remarked,  "  there  are  two  modes  of  remedy :  the  first  of  which 
is  the  improvement  and  instruction  of  the  people — (cheers) — and  the  second,  the 
special  legislation  of  the  House.  Now,  I  am  one  of  those  who  look  rather  to  the 
improvement  and  education  of  the  people — (cheers) — for  a  permanent  remedy, 
and  I  think  it  is  quite  conclusive  that  that  must  be  the  sheet  anchor,  as  it  were, 
of  this  question.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  are  hon.  members  of  this  House  older  than 
I  am,  but  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  when  drunkenness  was  ten  or  twenty 
times  more  common  among  a  particular  class  of  society  than  it  is  at  present.  I 
have  been  in  this  House  twenty  years,  and  during  that  time  I  have  often  partaken 
of  the  hospitality  of  various  members  of  the  House  who  are  in  the  habit  of  inviting 
their  friends  to  dinner,  and  I  must  confess  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  twenty 
years,  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  one  single  person  at  any  gentleman's 
table  who  has  been  in  the  condition  which  would  be  at  all  fairly  described  by 
saying  he  was  drunk.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  And  I  may  say  more — that  I  do 
not  recollect  more  than  two  or  three  occasions  during  that  time  in  which  I  have 
observed,  by  the  utterance,  rapidity  of  talking,  or  perhaps  a  somewhat  reckless- 
ness of  conversation,  that  any  gentleman  had  taken  so  much  as  to  impair  his 
judgment.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is  not  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  in  this 
country  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  know,  therefore,  as  respects 
this  class  of  people,  who  can  always  have  as  much  of  these  pernicious  articles  as 
they  desire  to  have,  because  the  price  of  them  is  no  object,  that  temperance  has 
made  great  way,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  make  all  classes  in  this  country  as 
temperate  as  those  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  we  should  be  amongst  the  very 
soberest  nations  of  the  earth."  (Cheers.) 

Bright  concluded  by  saying  that  he  could  not  give  his  vote  in 
favour  of  the  Bill.  In  another  speech  in  1874,  at  the  annual 
convocation  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  stated  that  he  would 
not  say  he  had  abstained  for  so  long  as  thirty-five  years,  but  for 
thirty- four  years — from  the  time  he  became  a  householder — he 
had  not  bought  any  wine  or  spirituous  liquors  whatever.  He 
had  in  his  house  no  decanters,  and  he  thought  he  had  no  wine- 
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glasses,  and  had  not  had  them  since  1839,  when  he  took  to 
housekeeping.  It  had  cost  him  some  inconvenience  and  trouble, 
hut  altogether  he  had  had  no  occasion  to  regret  the  step  he  then 
took.  He  did  not  on  this  account  profess  to  be  better  than  other 
people. 

The  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  257. 

At  a  meeting  in  Birmingham,  on  the  llth  of  January,  1870, 
Bright  again  referred  to  the  subject  of  temperance,  saying : — 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  no  Government,  that  no  administration,  that  no  laws,  and 
that  no  amount  of  industry  or  of  commerce,  that  no  extent  of  freedom,  can  give 
prosperity  and  solid  comfort  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  unless  there  be  in  those 
homes  economy,  temperance,  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  (Great  cheering.)  This 
is  needful  for  all,  but  it  is  especially  needful — most  needful  in  some  respects — for 
those  whose  possessions  are  the  least  abundant  and  the  least  secured.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  we  could  subtract  from  the  ignorance,  the  poverty,  the  suffering,  the 
sickness,  and  the  crime  which  are  now  witnessed  amongst  us,  the  ignorance,  the 
poverty,  the  suffering,  the  sickness,  and  the  crime  which  are  caused  by  one  single 
— but  the  most  prevalent — habit  or  vice  of  drinking  needlessly,  which  destroys 
the  body,  and  mind,  and  home,  and  family,  do  we  not  all  feel  that  this  country 
would  be  so  changed,  and  so  changed  for  the  better,  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  us  to  know  it  again  ?  (Loud  cheers.)  Let  me  then,  in  conclusion, 
say  what  is  upon  my  heart  to  say ;  what  I  know  to  be  true ;  what  I  have  felt 
every  hour  of  my  life  when  I  have  been  discussing  great  questions  affecting  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  Let  me  say  this  to  all  the  people  :  that  it  is  by 
a  combination  of  a  wise  Government  and  a  virtuous  people,  and  not  otherwise — 
mark  that,  and  not  otherwise — that  we  may  hope  to  make  some  steps  towards 
that  blessed  time  when  there  shall  be  no  longer  complaining  in  our  streets,  and 
when  our  garners  shall  be  full,  affording  all  manner  of  store."  (Enthusiastic 
cheers.) 

In  August,  1864,  two  noble  trees,  three  hundred  feet  high 
and  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty  feet  circumference,  grow- 
ing in  "  Big  Grove,"  San  Francisco,  were  christened  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  by  the  names  of  "  John  Bright  "  and 
"Richard  Cobden,"  out  of  respect  for  the  champions  of  the 
Union  cause  in  England.  Two  oblong  tablets  of  white  California 
marble,  bearing  the  respective  names,  were  fastened  to  the  trees. 

The  Birmingham  new  Exchange  was  opened  by  the  Mayor 
of  that  town  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1865.  At  the  luncheon 
Bright  said : — 

"  I  think  that  manufacturers  and  merchants,  as  a  rule,  have  generally  been 
either  too  modest,  or  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  true 
position.  My  opinion  is — looking  at  the  course  of  history — that  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  in  the  aggregate,  are  gradually  becoming  much  more  important 
in  the  world  than  warriors  and  statesmen — (applause) — and  even  than  monarcha 
themselves,  for  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  power  of  these  heretofore  great 
authorities  is  waning,  and  that  in  every  part  of  the  world  the  power  of  the  great 
industrial  interest  is  sensibly  waxing.  (Applause.)  But  if  we  were  to  take  down 
the  volume  of  history,  which  may  be  called  the  chart  of  the  past  ages,  we  should 
see,  I  think  clearly,  that  a  stream  of  commerce  runs  close  alongside  the  stream  or 
freedom  and  civilisation.  (Cheers.)  It  is  a  long  time  to  look  back  to  those  old 
merchants  and  mariners  who  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  coast  of  Asia  to  this 
country  in  pursuit  of  one  of  the  products  of  our  mines.  But  the  Phoanicians  were 
a  great  people  because  they  were  merchants  and  given  to  maritime  pursuits,  and 
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it  needs  but  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  history  to  enable  us  to  remember 
that  from  them  came  the  arts,  the  civilisation,  and  the  greatness  of  the  Greek 
states  in  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  the  greatness  and  commercial  splendour 
of  the  city  of  Carthage  on  the  African  continent.  Prom  them  and  from  Greece 
came  the  populous  commercial  colonies  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  and  Carthage,  though 
comparatively  early  destroyed,  yet  left  its  traces  upon  Prance  and  xipon  Spain. 
Then,  coming  down  to  the  period  where  history  is  more  complete  and  more 
accurate,  we  find  that  in  the  cities  of  the  north  of  Italy  commerce  is  attended  by 
arts  and  letters,  and  freedom  and  civilisation,  to  an  extent  which,  considering 
the  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  at  least  beautiful  to  contemplate  and 
most  remarkable.  And  the  great  commercial  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice 
have  left  their  mark  in  history,  which  time  itself  can  never  efface.  (Cheers.) 
Coming  down  to  a  period  somewhat  later,  we  find  the  commercial  cities  of  the 
Netherlands  taking  a  part  in  the  history  of  Europe  equally  important,  and  being 
themselves  equally  devoted  to  arts  and  civilisation  and  freedom.  Passing  the 
narrow  Straits  and  the  narrow  Channel,  and  coming  to  our  own  loved  land, 
we  find  here  that  precisely  as  commerce  has  extended  and  industry  has  been 
respected,  towns  and  cities  have  grown  and  populations  have  congregated 
together ;  and  from  that  source,  and  not  from  monarchs  or  from  great  lords  of 
the  soil,  but  from  that  source  mainly  has  come  whatever  there  is  of  social,  or 
civil,  or  religious,  or  industrial  freedom  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  island." 
(Cheers.) 

Bright  next  addressed  his  constituents  in  the  Birmingham 
Town  Hall,  principally  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  on  the  18th 
of  January. 

"  But  this,  I  suspect,  is  what  they  fear.  I  have  sought  a  good  deal  into  this 
question,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  they  had  a  notion  that  in  this  country  we  have 
some  institutions  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages — from  what 
some  people  call  the  dark  ages — and  that  these  institutions  may  not  permanently 
harmonise  with  the  intelligence  and  the  necessities  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
which  we  live.  The  '  institutions '  are  truly  safe  enough  if  the  Government  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  institution ;  and  if  the  Peerage  and  the  Established  Church  are 
to  rule  in  England,  then  I  presume  that  the  Peerage  and  the  Established  Church, 
in  their  present  condition,  will  be  permanently  safe ;  and  if  the  great  patronage 
of  our  vast  expenditure  is  to  be  dispensed  perpetually  amongst  the  ruling  class, 
the  ruling  class  as  a  matter  of  course  will  take  extreme  care  of  the  patronage. 
There  is  something  very  sacred  in  that  patronage.  There  are  many  families  in 
this  country  with  long  lines  of  ancestry,  who,  if  patronage  were  curtailed,  woxild 
feel  very  much  as  some  of  us  feel  in  Lancashire  when  the  American  war  has 
stopped  our  supplies  of  cotton.  They  look  upon  patronage  as  a  holy  thing,  not  to 
be  touched  by  profane  hands.  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  in  their  minds  the 
saying  of  a  great  friend  of  mine,  though  he  is  an  imaginary  character — I  mean 
Hosea  Biglow,  the  author  of  the  Biglow  Papers.  He  says — 

'  It  is  something  like  a  fulfilling  the  prophecies, 
When  all  the  first  families  have  all  the  best  offices.' 

.  .  .  England  has  long  been  famous  for  the  enjoyment  of  personal  freedom  by 
her  people.  They  are  free  to  think,  they  are  free  to  speak,  they  are  free  to  write ; 
and  England  has  been  famed  of  late  years,  and  is  famed  now  the  world  over,  for 
the  freedom  of  her  industry  and  the  greatness  and  freedom  of  her  commerce.  I 
want  to  know,  then,  why  it  is  that  her  people  should  not  be  free  to  vote? 
(Cheers.)  Who  is  there  that  will  meet  me  on  this  platform,  or  will  stand  upon 
any  platform,  and  will  dare  to  say,  in  the  hearing  of  an  open  meeting  of  his 
countrymen,  that  these  millions  for  whom  I  am  now  pleading  are  too  degraded, 
too  vicious,  and  too  destructive  to  be  entrusted  with  the  elective  franchise  ?  I, 
at  least,  will  never  thus  slander  my  countrymen.  I  claim  for  them  the  right  of 
admission,  through  their  representatives,  into  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
venerable  Parliament  which  at  this  hour  exists  among  men ;  and  when  they  are 
thus  admitted,  and  not  till  then,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  England,  the  august 
mother  of  free  nations,  herself  ia  free."  (Great  cheering.) 
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On  the  10th  of  February  Cobden  received  a  letter  from 
Gladstone  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  offering  him  the  lucra- 
tive office  of  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  which  was  worth 
£2,000  a  year.  After  giving  the  subject  two  days'  consideration, 
Cobden  declined  it,  stating  that : — 

"  Owing  to  the  state  of  my  health,  I  am  precluded  from  taking  any  office 
which  involves  the  performance  of  stated  duties  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  or 
leaves  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  duties  by  others." 

He  stated  further — 

"  But  were  my  case  different,  still,  while  sensible  of  the  kind  intentions  which 
prompted  the  offer,  it  would  assuredly  not  be  consulting  my  welfare  to  place 
me  in  the  post  in  question,  with  my  known  views  respecting  the  nature  of  our 
finance.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  while  the  income  of  the  Government  is  derived 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  country  from  the  taxation  of  the 
humblest  classes,  its  expenditure  is  to  the  last  degree  wasteful  and  indefensible, 
it  would  be  almost  a  penal  appointment  to  consign  me  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life  to  the  task  of  passively  auditing  our  finance  accounts.  I  fear  my  health 
would  sicken  and  my  days  be  shortened  by  the  nauseous  ordeal.  It  will  be  better 
that  I  retain  my  seat  in  Parliament,  as  long  as  I  am  able  in  any  tolerable  degree 
to  perform  its  duties,  where  I  have  at  least  the  opportunity  of  protesting,  however 
unavailingly,  against  the  Government  expenditure." 

Seymour  Fitzgerald  on  the  3rd  of  March  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  the  subject  of  the  defences  of  Canada, 
which  led  to  a  lively  debate.  Bright's  speech  on  this  occasion 
was  eloquent  and  impressive  throughout.  Although  his  senti- 
ments were  not  palatable  to  the  great  body  of  his  hearers,  he 
absorbed  the  attention  of  a  full  House,  and  sat  down  amidst  the 
general  cheering  of  all  parties. 

"  Going  back  nearly  four  years,"  said  Bright,  "  we  recollect  what  occurred 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  first  shot  having  been  fired  at  Fort  Sumter.  That, 
I  think,  was  about  the  12th  of  April.  Immediately  after  that  time  it  was 
announced  that  a  new  Minister  was  coming  to  this  country.  Mr.  Dallas  had  inti- 
mated to  the  Government  that  as  he  did  not  represent  the  new  President  he 
would  rather  not  undertake  anything  of  importance ;  but  that  his  successor  was 
on  his  way  and  would  arrive  on  such  a  day.  When  a  man  leaves  New  York  on 
a  given  day,  you  can  calculate  to  about  twelve  hours  when  he  will  be  in  London. 
Mr.  Adams,  I  think,  arrived  in  London  about  the  18th  of  May,  and  when  he  opened 
his  newspaper  next  morning  he  found  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  acknow- 
ledging the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South.  I  say  that  the  proper  course  to  have 
taken  would  have  been  to  have  waited  till  Mr.  Adams  arrived  here,  and  to  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  explaining  the  ground  upon 
which  the  English  Government  had  felt  themselves  bound  to  issue  that  procla- 
mation, and  representing  that  it  was  not  done  in  any  manner  as  an  unfriendly 
act  towards  the  United  States  Government.  But  no  precaution  whatever  was 
taken :  it  was  done  with  unfriendly  haste ;  and  it  had  this  effect :  that  it  gave 
comfort  and  courage  to  the  conspiracy  at  Montgomery  and  at  Richmond,  and 
caused  great  grief  and  irritation  amongst  that  portion  of  the  people  of  America 
who  were  most  strongly  desirous  of  maintaining  friendly  relations  between  their 
country  and  England.  ...  I  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  American 
people,  when  this  excitement  is  over,  will  be  willing,  so  far  as  regards  any 
aggressive  acts  against  us,  to  bury  in  oblivion  transactions  which  have  given 
them  much  pain,  and  they  will  probably  make  an  allowance,  which  they  may 
fairly  make — that  the  people  of  this  country,  even  those  high  in  rank  and  dis- 
tinguished in  culture,  have  had  a  very  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  transactions 
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which  have  really  taken  place  in  that  country  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Now,  it  is  on  record  that  when  the  author  of  '  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire"  was  about  beginning  his  great  work,  David  Hume  wrote  a  letter  to 
him,  urging  him  not  to  employ  the  French  but  the  English  tongue,  because,  he 
said, '  our  establishments  in  America  promise  a  superior  stability  and  duration 
to  the  English  language.'  How  far  the  promise  has  been  in  part  fulfilled  we  who 
are  living  now  can  tell.  But  how  far  it  will  be  more  largely  and  more  com- 

Eletely  fulfilled  in  after-times  we  must  leave  for  after-times  to  tell.  I  believe, 
owever,  that  in  the  centuries  which  are  to  come  it  will  be  the  greatest  pride, 
and  the  highest  renown,  of  England,  that  from  her  loins  have  sprung  a  hundred 
— it  may  be  two  hundred — millions  of  men  to  dwell  and  to  prosper  on  the  con- 
tinent which  the  old  Genoas  gave  to  Europe.  Now,  Sir,  if  the  sentiment  which 
I  have  heard  to-night  shall  become  the  sentiment  of  the  Parliament  and  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  if  the  moderation  which  I  have  described 
shall  mark  the  course  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  then, 
notwithstanding  some  present  irritation  and  some  fresh  distrust — and  I  have 
faith,  mind,  both  in  us  and  in  them — I  believe  that  these  two  great  common- 
wealths may  march  on  abreast,  parents  and  guardians  of  freedom  and  justice 
wheresoever  their  language  shall  be  spoken  and  their  power  shall  extend." 
(Great  cheering.) 

Lord  Hartington,  a  few  days  after,  proposed  a  vote  of  £50,000 
for  the  fortification  of  Quebec,  being  part  of  a  sum  of  £200,000 
which  would  be  asked  for  the  defence  of  Canada.  Bright 
opposed  the  vote,  but  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
Cobden  left  his  residence  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  this 
expenditure  of  money,  and  Mr.  Bright,  in  alluding  to  the 
circumstance  at  a  public  meeting  at  Bradford,  said: — 

"  You  know  how  much  he  sympathised,  I  will  not  say  with  the  institutions, 
but  with  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  He  visited  that  country  twice 
during  the  course  of  his  life,  and  he  made  there — as  he  made  wherever  he  went — 
many  very  earnest  and  very  warm  friends.  He,  I  think,  was  more  broken  down 
in  heart  and  feeling  by  the  American  war  than  perhaps  any  other  man  that 
I  happened  to  know  at  that  time  in  England.  He  had  thought  that  in  that 
country,  spreading  over  a  whole  continent,  there  would  be  perpetual  peace. 
There  was  no  great  army,  there  was  no  great  navy,  there  were  no  foreign 
politics,  and  he  thought  that  America  was  the  home  of  peace.  But  he  had 
not  calculated  the  effect  of  a  vast  enormity  like  the  question  of  slavery  in 
that  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  Slavery  was  one  of  those  devils  that  would  not 
go  out  without  tearing  the  nation  that  was  possessed  of  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  still  he  always  held  the  belief  that  the  result  of  the  war  would  be  slavery 
abolished,  and  the  great  Republic  still  one  and  indivisible,  and  henceforth, 
as  he  hoped  it  might  be,  the  advocate  of  peace  and  the  promoter  of  civilisation." 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  Bright  visited  Cobden  at 
Midhurst,  and  has  thus  beautifully  described  what  took 
place  : — 

"  We  strolled  out  in  the  fields,  and  as  we  were  returning  home  he  began 
to  talk  of  his  poor  boy,  his  only  son,  who  had  died  some  nine  or  ten  years 
before ;  and  he  said — turning  round  and  pointing  to  a  beautiful  little  church 
in  a  most  lovely  situation — '  Yes.  my  poor  boy  lies  there,  and  I  shall  very  soon 
be  with  him.'  I  little  thought  how  soon.  Only  a  few  days  afterwards  he  went 
up  to  London.  It  was  a  time  when  the  question  of  expending  large  sums  on 
an  absurd  and  monstrous  idea  of  defending  Canada  from  the  United  States 
was  under  discussion.  He  went  up  to  London  with  the  intention  of  speaking 
upon  that  question,  and  pointing  out  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  foolish 
and  irrational  course  on  which  they  were  invited  to  enter.  He  went  up  on 
one  of  the  bitterest  days  of  that  month  of  March,  and  he  was  stricken  by  the 
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cold,  and  fatally  stricken.  Only  some  ten  days  afterwards,  I  think,  his  com- 
plaint became  greatly  aggravated,  and  on  that  2nd  of  April  that  I  have  spoken 
of  I  was  at  his  room,  early  in  the  morning,  and  remained  with  him  during 
some  unconscious  hours,  until  the  final  close  of  a  life  to  which  I  felt  myself, 
and  have  always  felt  myself,  so  strongly  attached.  .  .  .  Now,  my  friend  did 
not  see  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes.  It  was  a  circumstance  somewhat  singular, 
and  very  affecting  to  my  mind,  that  on  the  very  day  when  President  Lincoln  and 
the  Northern  forces  entered  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  when,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  slave  confederacy  was  vanquished  and  at  an  end — on  that  very  day,  on  that 
very  Sunday,  that  2nd  of  April,  in  the  year  1865,  the  spirit  of  my  friend  left  its 
earthly  tenement,  and  took  its  way  to  another,  and  to  him,  doubtless,  a  brighter 
world." 

Cobden  was  accompanied  to  London  by  Mrs.  Cobden  and 
his  second  daughter  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  they  took 
apartments  in  Suffolk  Street.  Shortly  after  he  arrived  he 
was  attacked  with  asthma,  which  prostrated  him.  For  days 
a  piercing  east  wind  blew,  and  Cobden  watched  attentively 
the  smoke  from  the  opposite  chimneys  to  ascertain  if  the  wind 
changed  its  course,  but  his  eager  vigilance  ended  in  weariness 
and  disappointment.  The  asthma  became  congestive  on  the 
1st  of  April,  and  bronchitis  setting  in,  recovery  fast  became 
hopeless.  Bright  paid  him  a  visit  in  the  evening ;  but  as  it 
was  thought  that  the  interview  would  be  too  much  for  his  little 
remaining  strength,  Bright  retired  without  seeing  him.  Early 
next  morning,  which  was  Sunday,  he  repeated  his  visit,  and 
as  all  chance  of  recovery  was  now  beyond  expectation,  he  formed 
one  of  the  group  who  affectionately  witnessed  the  closing  scene, 
with  Sabbath  peace,  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  his  country.  Just  as  the  church  bells  of  the  great  metropolis 
were  calling  worshippers  to  their  devotions,  Cobden  passed  away. 

Throughout  England  his  death  was  deeply  lamented.  In- 
deed, all  Europe  and  the  world  were  quick  to  recognise  the  loss 
which  they  had  sustained  in  common  with  us ;  for  this  great 
statesman  did  much  to  hasten  the  day  when  conciliated  nations 
shall  war  with  each  other  no  more.  He  entered  upon  life  with 
none  of  the  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune ;  singled  himself  out 
by  his  ability  and  patriotism  for  the  service  of  his  country ; 
adhered  to  his  principles  with  heroic  patience,  through  evil  and 
good  report ;  brought  statesmen  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  accept  him 
as  a  master ;  wedded  nations  in  the  bonds  of  reciprocal  good- 
will ;  turned  away  from  the  honours  which  were  decreed  him 
with  the  simplicity  of  one  who  loved  Truth  for  her  own  sake ;  and 
finally  resigned  to  the  disposal  of  his  God  a  life  which,  in  its 
public  relations,  no  self-interest  had  ever  warped,  no  incon- 
sistency had  ever  misdirected,  no  blot  had  ever  stained;  and 
whose  memory  shall  be  held  in  honour  so  long  as  truth  and 
justice  are  the  master  powers  of  the  world.  He  showed  how 
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in  England  we  may  build  up  a  constitution  upon  the  principles 
of  justice  and  truth. 

His  remains  were  removed  to  his  residence  at  Midhurst,  one 
of  the  loveliest  spots  in  England.  "  Its  hills  are  covered  with 
foliage,  its  valleys  bright  with  verdure  or  teeming  with  fertility, 
alternating  with  dark  sombre-looking  heaths,  sandy  patches,  and 
trim,  silent,  old-fashioned  villages,  and  isolated  farmhouses  built 
in  the  days  of  the  Tudors." 

There  was  an  unusual  scene  at  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Monday  afternoon.  The  members  were  in  the  halls  and 
lobbies  long  before  the  hour  of  sitting,  whispering  in  groups. 
Just  as  the  deep-toned  Westminster  clock  tolled  four,  Lord 
Palmerston,  followed  by  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
entered  the  House  amidst  hushed  silence.  Every  eye  seemed 
to  be  in  search  of  one  familiar  figure  as  the  assembly  rapidly 
increased ;  and  at  last  there  was  seen  approaching,  with  sorrow- 
ful countenance  and  bowed  head,  the  friend  of  one  whose  vacant 
seat  by  his  side  would  never  be  filled  again. 

Lord  Palmerston,  with  his  whitened  locks  and  dejected 
appearance,  who  had  witnessed  the  leading  men  of  more  than 
two  generations  fall  one  by  one  along  the  weary  wayside  of 
life,  rose,  and  spoke  of  the  great  loss  the  House  and  the  nation 
had  sustained,  and  so  affected  was  he  that  his  voice  quivered, 
and  then  sank  into  a  low  tone  that  was  deeply  pathetic.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  for  years  had  combated  the  arguments  of  the 
politician  whose  loss  the  House  now  deplored,  next  rose,  and 
generously  said : — 

"  I  believe  that  when  the  verdict  of  posterity  is  recorded  on  his  (Cobden's) 
life  and  conduct,  it  will  be  said  of  him  that,  looking  to  all  that  he  said  and  did, 
he  was  without  doubt  the  greatest  political  character  the  pure  middle  class  of 
this  country  has  yet  produced — an  ornament  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
an  honour  to  England." 

After  a  brief  and  impressive  pause,  Bright  rose,  evidently 
oppressed  with  great  sorrow.  Twice  he  essayed  to  speak,  but 
his  voice  failed  him.  At  length,  with  broken  utterance,  but 
with  eloquent  simplicity,  he  said : — 

"Sir,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  address  the  House  on  this  occasion;  but  every 
expression  of  sympathy  which  I  have  witnessed  has  been  most  grateful  to  my 
heart.  But  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  I  was  present,  when  the  manliest 
and  gentlest  spirit  that  has  ever  quitted  or  tenanted  a  human  form  departed  this 
life,  is  so  short  that  I  dare  not  even  attempt  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings 
by  which  I  am  oppressed.  (Bright  here  for  a  moment  paused,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.)  I  shall  leave  to  some  calmer  moment,  when  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  some  portion  of  my  countrymen,  the  exposition 
of  the  lesson  which  I  think  may  be  learned  from  the  life  and  character  of 
my  friend.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  I  have  only  to  say,  after  twenty  years 
of  intimate  and  almost  brotherly  friendship  with  him,  I  little  knew  how  much 
I  loved  him  until  I  found  that  I  had  lost  him." 
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These  broken  words  of  sorrow  were  with  difficulty  spoken, 
but  they  plaintively  told  Bright's  sense  of  loneliness,  and  he  sat 
down  amid  the  sympathetic  applause  of  the  House. 

Many  of  Cobden's  friends  desired  that  he  might  be  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  But  he  had  wished  to  lie  at  last  in  his 
own  country,  and  had  once  declared  that  his  spirit  could  not  rest 
in  peace  among  men  of  war.  He  was  accordingly  interred  at 
West  Lavington,  near  Midhurst,  on  April  7th.  Bright,  Villiers, 
and  Gladstone  were  among  the  pall-bearers. 

When  unveiling  a  statue  of  Cobden  at  Bradford,  in  July, 
1877,  Bright  said  :— 

r  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  those  who  know  anything  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
Cobden  that  he  trod  what  he  believed  to  be  the  path  of  duty,  and  trod  it  with 
a  firm  and  unfaltering  footstep;  and  when  I  look  upon  this  statue  which  is 
now  before  us,  so  like  him,  and  so  spotless,  as  was  his  name  and  character, 
I  will  say  that  I  trust  his  following  of  the  path  of  duty  will  have  many  imitators 
in  this  district ;  and  that  from  this  stainless  marble,  and  from  those  voiceless 
lips,  there  may  be  taught  a  perpetual  lesson  to  many  generations  of  the 
intelligent  and  industrious  men  of  this  district  of  our  country.  But  let  me 
add,  that  this  which  you  have  erected  to-day,  or  which  is  erected  in  your  midst, 
3  by  no  means  the  greatest  monument  that  has  been  built  up  to  him.  There 
is  one  far  grander,  and  of  wider  significance.  There  is  not  a  homestead  in  the 
country  m  which  there  is  not  added  comfort  from  his  labours— not  a  cottage  the 
dwellers  in  which  have  not  steadier  employment,  higher  wages,  and  a  more  solid 
independence.  This  is  his  enduring  monument.  He  worked  for  these  ends,  and 
for  these  great  purposes,  and  he  worked  even  almost  to  the  very  day  when  the 
lamp  of  life  went  out.  He  is  gone ;  but  his  character,  his  deeds,  his  life,  his 
example,  remain  a  possession  to  us  his  countrymen.  And  let  this  be  said  of 
him  for  generations  to  come,  as  long  as  the  great  men  of  England  are  spoken 
of  in  the  English  language,  let  it  be  said  of  him  that  Richard  Cobden  gave 
the  labours  of  a  life  that  he  might  confer  upon  his  countrymen  perfect  freedom 
of  industry,  and  with  it,  not  that  blessing  only,  but  its  attendant  blessings  of 
plenty  and  of  peace." 

"  Nothing  that  has  been  written  on  the  life  and  career  of  Mr. 
Kichard  Cobden,  whose  place  in  society  stands  so  conspicuously 
vacant,"  commented  one  writer,  "  no  tribute  that  has  been 
tendered  to  his  memory  by  friendship,  by  gratitude,  or  by 
sorrow,  is  half  so  eloquent  or  half  so  instructive  as  the  simple 
record  furnished  by  the  Probate  Court,  that  his  personalty 
was  sworn  under  £8,000.  To  have  lived  as  Cobden  lived— 
with  influence  at  his  disposal,  power  within  his  grasp,  the 
boundless  wealth  of  a  nation  at  his  feet,  and  to  have  turned 
his  back  upon  them,  and  used  his  position  solely  for  the 
good  of  his  country  and  his  race — was  in  itself  a  great  and 
rare  glory." 

Cobden  despised  foppery,  plush,  and  liveries,  and  did  not 
care  for  great  public  dinners.  Bright,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  speaking  of  a  court  dress  necessary  in  attending 
the  Speaker's  dinners  and  levees,  and  in  contending  that 
the  custom  should  be  abolished,  said: — 
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"  I  will  state  a  case  in  point.  Last  year  the  House  lost — and  I  lost  more  than 
any  other  member  of  the  House — one  of  its  members,  a  dear  and  lamented  friend 
of  mine,  whose  absence  I  greatly  deplore,  and  without  whose  presence  I  feel 
almost  alone.  For  twenty-four  years  he  was  a  member  of  this  House — from  1831 
to  1865 — and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  felt  himself  restrained  from 
accepting  official  invitations,  either  from  Lord  Eversley,  when  he  was  Speaker, 
or  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  subsequently  occupied  the  chair.  Now, 
Mr.  Oobden  was  not  a  man  of  striking  eccentricities.  .  .  .  Posterity  will  say  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  that  ever  adorned  the  Parliament  of  this 
country.  But  for  twenty-four  years  so  strongly  did  he  fee}  on  this  subject,  that 
he  was  restrained  from  dining  with  the  Speaker,  or  attending  his  official  evening 
parties  or  levees." 

So  high  did  Cobden  stand  in  the  esteem  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Australia  that  his  name  was  given  to  one  of  the 
new  divisions  of  the  colony.  The  Province  of  Cobden  comprises 
the  southern-coast  district  from  Goulburn  to  the  border  of 
Victoria. 

In  all  of  Cobden's  controversies  he  slandered  no  one,  although 
some  of  his  opponents  were  guilty  of  the  offence  ;  but  long 
before  his  death  the  harsh  charges  that  had  been  preferred 
against  him  had  been  annihilated  by  his  pure  life. 
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THERE  was  a  desire  in  the  first  place  to  offer  the  vacant  seat 
created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Cobden  to  Mr.  Bright,  but  he  could 
not  possibly  accept  it  with  due  regard  to  the  unquestionable 
claims  of  his  Birmingham  constituents.  The  Liberal  electors 
at  last  selected  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  of  Manchester,  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Cobden's,  as  their  candidate.  The  Conserva- 
tives brought  forward  an  eminent  Queen's  Counsel,  Mr.  W. 
Baliol  Brett. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  resulted  in 
the  return  of  Mr.  Potter  by  a  majority  of  150  ;  646  votes  were 
tendered  in  favour  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  and  496  for  Mr.  Brett. 
Some  time  after,  Brett  was  made  a  judge,  and  afterwards  became 
Master  of  the  Kolls. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  6th  of  July,  1865,  and 
Bright,  in  his  address  to  the  electors  of  Birmingham,  stated  : — 

"  I  fear  the  career  of  the  House  which  is  now  about  to  separate  is  one  which 
has  given  you  much  disappointment.  The  election  of  1859  was  caused  by  the 
question  of  suffrage  extension,  and  was  intended  to  promote  an  advance,  if  not 
a  settlement,  of  that  question.  The  House  which  was  returned  at  that  election 
has  been  disloyal  to  its  pledges,  and  has  neglected  its  first  duty ;  the  Adminis- 
tration, which  in  1859  climbed  into  office  under  the  pretence  of  its  devotion  to 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  has  violated  its  solemn  pledges.  Its 
chiefs  have  purposely  betrayed  the  cause  they  undertook  to  defend,  and  its  less 
eminent  members  have  tamely  acquiesced  in  that  betrayal.  The  Ministers  have 
for  six  years  held  office,  which,  but  for  promises  they  made,  and  which  they  have 
broken,  they  could  not  have  obtained  possession  of  even  for  a  single  day." 

Bright  and  his  colleague  were  returned  to  Parliament 
unopposed,  and  in  returning  thanks  to  the  electors  he  remarked, 
in  speaking  on  Reform  : — 

"  Now,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  man  who  does  what  may  be  called  the  conjuring  for 
his  party.    (Laughter.)    He  is  what,  amongst  a  tribe  of  Red  Indians,  would  be 
called  '  the  mystery  man.'    (Renewed  laughter.)    He  invents  phrases  for  them — 
and  one  of  the  phrases,  the  last  and  the  newest,  is  this  lateral  extension  of  the* 
franchise.    Now,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  man  of  brains,  of  genius,  of  great  capacity  for 

faction,  of  a  wonderful  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  of  a  rare  courage.  He  would 
have  been  a  statesman  if  his  powers  had  been  directed  by  any  noble  principle  or 
idea.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  But,  unhappily,  he  prefers  a  temporary  and 
worthless  distinction  as  the  head  of  a  decaying  party  fighting  for  impossible 
ends,  to  the  priceless  memories  of  services  rendered  to  his  country — (cheers) — 
and  to  freedom,  on  which  only  in  our  age  an  enduring  fame  can  be  built  up. 
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(Loud  cheers.)  Now  what  is  meant  by  lateral  extension  ?  It  means  this :  that 
all  below  £10  householders  are  not  to  be  admitted.  Well,  the  present  law 
admits  all  that  are  above  £10  householders,  and  therefore  it  can  only  include 
those  not  now  included,  a  few  men,  inconsiderable  in  the  whole  number,  who  are 
lodgers,  or  who  are  brothers  or  sons  of  householders  whose  names  are  already  on 
the  register ;  and  therefore  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  a  miserable  pretence  and 
a  delusion,  and  an  insult  of  the  most  glaring  kind  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
(Loud  cheers.)  ...  I  believe  the  time  is  coming,  nay,  that  we  are  upon  its  very 
threshold — when  a  large  number  of  those  hitherto  excluded  will  be  admitted,  and 
we  shall  feel  more  than  ever  before  that  we  are  one  nation  and  one  people. 
Many  of  you  have  stood,  as  I  have  often  stood,  on  the  seashore,  in  an  hour  of  quiet 
and'of  calm.  No  tempest  drives  the  waves ;  the  wind  is  but  a  whisper;  and  yet 
the  tide  comes  on  as  by  some  latent  and  mysterious  power.  The  loiterers  on  the 
beach  are  driven  from  point  to  point  as  the  waves  advance,  and  at  length  the 
whole  vast  basin  of  the  ocean  seems  filled  to  the  brim.  So  on  this  question : 
there  is  no  violence  nor  even  menace  of  force ;  but  opinion  grows,  its  tide  moves 
on ;  opposition,  ignorant  on  the  one  hand,  insolent  on  the  other,  falls  back ;  and 
shortly  we  shall  see  barriers  thrown  down,  privilege  and  monopoly  swept  away, 
a  people  enfranchised,  and  the  measure  of  their  freedom  full.  You  have  honoured 
me  this  morning  by  committing  this  great  cause  in  part  to  my  keeping.  I  may 
defend  it  feebly,  I  may  fall  from  the  ranks  before  it  is  won,  but  of  one  thing  you 
may  be  sure,  I  shall  never  betray  it." 

The  result  of  the  General  Election  was  that  the  Liberals 
gained  fifty-nine  new  seats  and  the  Conservatives  thirty-three, 
thus  relieving  the  Government  of  the  dread  of  a  Tory  descent 
upon  the  Ministerial  benches,  which  hitherto  had  operated  like  an 
incubus  on  the  spirits  of  those  who  wished  to  assert  the  inde- 
pendence of  Liberalism. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  not  destined  to  hold  the  reins  of 
Government  much  longer,  for  while  riding  in  an  open  carriage 
at  Brocket  Hall,  without  an  overcoat,  he  caught  a  severe  cold 
on  the  llth  of  October,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month. 

Fate  steals  along  with  silent  tread, 
Found  oftenest  in  what  least  we  dread ; 
Frowns  in  the  storm  with  angry  brow, 
But  in  the  sunshine  strikes  the  blow. 

The  noble  lord,  however,  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one. 
He  had  held  office  under  the  Crown  altogether  for  forty-eight 
years,  and  had  been  a  member  of  fourteen  Administrations. 
Although  he  had  held  office  for  nearly  half  a  century,  he  had 
not  originated  one  measure  of  importance  with  which  his  name 
will  be  associated.  His  country's  welfare,  he  had  been  of 
opinion,  was  best  achieved  by  preserving  her  institutions  un- 
changed, and  that  her  honour  was  best  sustained  by  making  her 
opinions  felt  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Before  he  died,  how- 
ever, he  yielded  to  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention.  By  the 
express  commands  of  the  Queen  he  was  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral,  and  was  sepulchred  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Ministry  was  reconstructed,  Earl  Russell  filled  the 
vacant  place  of  Premier,  and  Gladstone  became  leader  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  occupying  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Bright  again  addressed  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Birmingham,  in  the  Town  Hall  of  that  town,  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1865.  Mr.  Yates,  the  Mayor,  presided. 

"  I  recollect  reading  in  a  book,"  remarked  Mr.  Bright,  "  I  believe  published 
under  the  authority  and  by  the  approval  of  a  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  that 
there  had  been  200  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  favour  of  the  landlord,  and  not 
one  that  he  could  point  to  in  favour  of  the  tenant.  (Cries  of  '  Shame.')  Look  at 
their  Church — I  am  always  sorry  to  have  to  say  things  which  appear  injurious  to 
the  character  of  a  Church.  The  Church  religious  is  one  thing,  the  Church 
political  is  another.  (Cheers.)  Don't  let  any  labouring,  earnest,  Protestant 
clergyman  in  Ireland  think  that  I  am  undervaluing  whatever  services  he  may 
render  to  religion.  I  speak  of  the  Church  as  a  political  institution,  set  down  in 
that  country  not  by  the  opinion  of  the  people  but  by  the  power  of  the  Tory  party 
in  England,  and  I  say  that  so  long  as  that  Church  exists  there  never  will  be, 
there  never  can  be — in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  there  never  ought  to  be — 
content  and  tranquillity  in  Ireland.  (Cheers.)  And  this  is  not  all  we  suffer. 
Look  at  America  in  connection  with  this  question.  How  many  Irishmen  have 
emigrated  to  America  ? 

1  Myriads  are  gathered  there  whom  rage  or  fear 
Drive  from  their  wasted  homes.' 

And  in  America  they  form  a  portion  of  the  people  perpetually  hostile  to  England. 
The  Scotch  are  a  people  no  more  disposed  to  put  up  with  insult  and  wrong  than 
the  Irish,  but  the  Scotch  who  emigrate,  whether  to  Canada  or  the  United  States, 
are  not  there  the  enemies  of  this  country.  They  speak  of  England,  of  Scotland, 
of  Britain,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  respect  and  affection ;  and  if  the  Irish 
had  been  treated  as  the  Scotch  have  been  treated,  the  whole  of  the  Irish  nation 
on  the  American  continent,  instead  of  being  hostile,  bitterly  and  unchangeably 
hostile,  to  England,  would  have  been  much  smaller  in  its  numbers,  and  would 
have  been  just  as  friendly  to  us  as  the  emigrants  from  Scotland  are. 
(Cheers.)  .  .  .  Let  me  now  put  to  you,  before  I  sit  down,  a  single  proposition, 
and  through  these  gentlemen  who  sit  below  me,  to  whom  freedom  in  this 
country  is  so  greatly  and  so  constantly  indebted — (applause) — let  me  put  it  to  the 
people  of  this  kingdom — if  of  the  five  millions  who  are  now  shut  out  one  million 
were  admitted — and  you  will  mark  the  extreme,  some  will  say  blameable, 
moderation  of  that  suggestion — if  only  one  million  were  admitted,  would  not 
the  cry  of  the  toil-laden  and  the  suffering  which  even  now  ascends  to  Heaven, 
would  it  not,  think  you,  reach  further — be  heard  even  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  ? 
For  dp  not  forget  that  the  ear  of  the  Supreme  is  nearer  even  to  the  lowliest  of  us 
than  is  that  of  our  earthly  rulers.  (Cheers.)  But  if  that  voice  was  heard  in 
Parliament,  would  it  not,  perchance,  do  something  to  still  the  roar  of  faction,  and 
to  bend  the  powers  of  statesmanship  to  the  high  and  holy  purposes  of  humanity 
and  justice  ?  I  speak  not  the  language  of  party ;  I  feel  myself  above  the  level  of 
party.  (Great  and  continued  cheering.)  I  speak,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
speak,  on  behalf  of  the  unenfranchised,  the  almost  voiceless  millions  of  my 
countrymen.  Their  claim  is  just,  and  it  is  constitutional.  It  will  be  heard;  it 
cannot  be  rejected.  (Cheers.)  To  the  outward  eye  monarchs  and  parliaments 
seem  to  rule  with  absolute  and  unquestionable  sway;  but — and  I  quote  the 
words  which  one  of  our  old  Puritan  poets  has  left  for  us — 

1  There  ia  on  earth  a  yet  auguster  thing, 
Veil'd  though  it  be,  than  Parliament  or  King.' 

That  auguster  thing  is  the  tribunal  which  God  has  set  up  in  the  consciences  of 
men.  It  is  before  that  tribunal  that  I  am  now  permitted  humbly  to  plead,  and 
there  is  something  in  my  heart — a  small  but  an  exultant  voice — which  tells  me 
I  shall  not  plead  in  vain."  (Great  cheers,  the  audience  rising  and  continuing  the 
demonstration  for  some  time.) 
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A  Reform  meeting,  which  had  been  called  by  the  Mayor 
of  Rochdale,  in  compliance  with  a  requisition,  was  held  on  the 
3rd  of  January,  1866.  Mr.  Bright  delivered  a  lengthy  speech, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : — 

"  I  was  glad  when  I  heard  it  was  intended  to  hold  this  meeting,  but  now  when 
I  stand  before  this  audience  I  feel  myself  filled  with  sadness  which  I  cannot 
easily  describe.  I  remember  some  of  your  former  meetings,  one  great  meeting 
held  two  years  ago,  and  another  still  greater  which  was  held  last  year,  at  which 
I  was  not  able  to  be  present ;  but  I  remember  that  great  and  most  noble  speech 
which  many  of  you  were  privileged  to  hear.  The  lips  whose  words  then  charmed 
and  instructed  you  are  now  closed  for  ever,  but  there  remains  to  us  one  thing,  a 
priceless  legacy,  the  example  of  a  great  and  noble  life,  devoted  to  justice — I  say 
devoted  to  justice — and  whose  labours  have  added  whole  realms  to  the  ever- widen- 
ing empire  of  human  freedom.  (Applause.)  In  the  midst  of  our  unavailing  regrets 
let  us  thank  God  that  such  a  life  has  been  lived  amongst  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  ...  I 
cannot  believe  that  that  party  which  calls  itself  the  Conservative  party  will 
make  this  question  of  Jamaica  a  battle-ground  in  the  ensuing  session.  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  a  man  who  is  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  all  those  who  sit  about 
him  or  who  follow  him,  in  all  intellect  and  statesmanship.  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
I  do  not  believe,  and  will  not  believe  until  I  see  it,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  will  ever 
permit  the  shocking  atrocities  committed  in  Jamaica  to  be,  in  any  way  of  a 
defence  of  them,  associated  with  his  public  character  and  career.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Besides,  suppose,  which  I  should  think  highly  probable,  that  Mrs.  Gordon  were 
to  retire  from  an  island  so  sad  to  her  henceforth  and  come  to  England ;  suppose 
she  came  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  asked  for  justice,  is  there  any 
man  in  that  House  who  dare  get  up  and  deny  that  justice  to  that  woman  ?  Or  if 
she  should  make  her  way  as  a  suppliant  to  the  steps  of  the  throne,  think  you 
that  the  widow  of  the  murdered  Gordon  will  ask  in  vain  for  justice  at  the  hands 
of  England's  widowed  Queen  ?  (Cheers.)  .  .  .  But  two  things  are  possible — I  am 
not  certain  that  they  are  not  clear.  The  one  is,  that  if  this  question  of  Reform  is 
treated  with  a  feeble  hand  the  Government  will  fall ;  and  the  other  is,  that  if 
this  Government  falls,  presided  over  by  the  most  eminent  statesman  now  living 
of  the  Whig  party,  I  think  we  are  likely  to  see  the  entire  extinction  of  the  Whigs 
as  a  governing  party  in  the  affairs  of  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  whether 
the  Whigs,  whether  this  Government,  are  equal  to  the  time  or  not,  the  cause 
which  we  espouse,  and  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  defend,  is  nevertheless  quite 
safe ;  it  has  within  it  an  indestructible  life.  Feebleness  or  treachery  may  retard 
it  for  a  time,  but  cannot  prevent  its  final  and  its  early  triumph.  (Cheers.) 
There  is  an  old  poem  that  I  nave  read  with  great  pleasure,  but  many  years  ago, 
the  '  Fairie  Queen,'  a  line  of  which  I  think  may  teach  us  something  in  our 
present  position — 

'  No  fort  so  f ensible,  no  wall  BO  strong, 
fiut  the  continual  battery  may  rive.' 

I  feel  certain  that  the  fort  of  selfishness  and  monopoly  cannot  be  held  for  ever, 
and  that  the  walls  of  privilege  cannot  through  all  times  resist  the  multitudes 
that  are  gathering  to  the  assault.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
at  this  day,  I  believe,  the  powers  of  good  are  gaining  steadily  on  the  powers  of 
evil.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  it  is  eminently  and  happily  so  in  this  country. 
Let  us  take  courage  then.  We  are  endeavouring  by  constitutional  means  to  pass 
a  great  constitutional  end,  to  make  the  Parliament  not  only  the  organ  of  the  will, 
but  the  honest  and  faithful  guardian  of  the  interests  of  all  the  classes  of  this 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  a  great  and  noble  purpose  which  we  have  set  our- 
selves to  do,  and  it  is  a  purpose  which  cannot  fail  if  we  are  true  to  it  and 
ourselves."  (Great  cheering.) 

The  discontent  in  Ireland,  resulting  from  years  of  misrule, 
brought  into  being  a  brotherhood  that  assumed  the  name  of 
"  Fenians."  The  civil  war  in  America  having  terminated, 
multitudes  of  Irishmen  who  had  enlisted  in  the  American 
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armies,  finding  their  "  occupation  gone,"  and  preferring  a  life 
of  adventure  and  agitation  to  the  obscurity  of  monotonous 
labour,  became  avowed  Fenians.  Having  been  liberally 
supplied  with  funds,  they  returned  to  Ireland  and  sowed  the 
seed  of  disaffection.  The  condition  of  Ireland  becoming  serious, 
it  was  deemed  wise  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  should  be 
suspended,  and  accordingly,  on  the  17th  February,  1866,  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Home  Secretary,  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  effect  that  object. 
Bright  said : — 

"  Sixty  years  ago  this  House  undertook  to  govern  Ireland.  I  will  say  nothing 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  union  of  the  two  countries  took  place,  save 
that  they  were  disgraceful  and  corrupt  to  the  last  degree.  I  will  say  nothing  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  promises  made  to  the  Irish  people  were  broken. 
During  the  sixty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  union,  three  considerable 
measures,  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  have  passed 
through  the  House.  The  first  of  these  was  the  measure  passed  in  1829,  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  an  Act  the  justness  of  which  no  one 
now  questions.  Well,  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  himself  a  great  soldier, 
stated  that  that  measure  was  passed  in  the  face  of,  and  only  because  of,  the 
danger  of  civil  war.  The  other  two  measures  to  which  I  refer  are  the  Bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  Bill  for  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates ;  and  these  two 
measures  were  introduced  into  this  House,  and  passed  this  House,  on  the 
emergency  of  a  famine,  more  severe,  I  believe,  than  any  that  has  desolated  any 
Christian  country  of  the  world  within  the  last  400  years.  Except  on  these 
emergencies — I  appeal  to  every  Irish  member  and  to  every  English  member  who 
has  ever  paid  any  attention  to  these  matters — except  in  these  emergencies 
Parliament  has  done  nothing  for  the  people  of  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  .  .  .  But 
suppose  it  were  possible  for  these  men,  with  their  intellects,  with  their  far- 
reaching  vision,  to  examine  this  question  thoroughly,  and  to  say  for  once, 
whether  this  leads  to  office  and  to  the  miserable  notoriety  that  men  call  fame 
which  springs  from  office,  or  not,  '  If  it  be  possible,  we  will  act  with  loyalty  to  the 
Sovereign  and  justice  to  the  people ;  and  if  it  be  possible,  we  will  make  Ireland  a 
strength,  and  not  a  weakness,  to  the  British  Empire.'  It  is  from  this  fighting 
with  party  and  for  party,  and  for  the  gains  which  party  gives,  that  there  is  so 
little  result  from  the  great  intellect  of  such  men  as  these.  Like  the  captive 
Samson  of  old — 

'  They  grind  in  brazen  fetters,  under  task, 
With  their  Heaven-gifted  strength  ' — 

and  the  country  and  the  world  gain  little  by  those  faculties  which  God  has  given 
them  for  the  blessing  of  the  country  and  the  world."  (Cheers.) 

The  Bill  passed,  and  on  the  same  evening  received  the 
Royal  assent. 

Sir  George  Grey  in  February  introduced  a  Bill  for  sup- 
pressing the  cattle  plague,  for  the  ravages  by  this  disease  had 
become  alarming.  Bright  agreed  in  the  absolute  necessity, 
so  far  as  farms  were  concerned,  of  enforcing  a  rigid  isolation  ; 
but  he  differed  from  the  proposal  in  the  Bill  which  left  the 
power  of  widespread  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  to  the 
local  authorities.  With  compensation,  he  believed  that  the 
slaughter  would  be  unnecessary  and  monstrous  in  amount.  It 
was  contrary  to  the  principle  adopted  by  Parliament  on  past 
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occasions  of  public  suffering  to  vote  money  out  of  taxes  to 
remedy  a  misfortune  of  this  kind  ;  and  it  was  a  grievance  which 
every  taxpayer  would  complain  of,  if  his  money  were  applied  to 
the  compensation  of  well-to-do  farmers  and  rich  landowners  who 
might  suffer  from  the  affliction.  The  Bill,  after  some  objection- 
able clauses  were  expunged,  and  throwing  the  whole  charge 
on  the  county  and  borough  rate,  passed,  and  soon  received 
the  Royal  assent. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government,  Gladstone  brought  in  a 
Reform  Bill  on  March  12th,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  reduce 
the  county  franchise  from  £50  to  £14,  but  occupation  of 
property  of  a  value  less  than  £50  was  to  include  a  house  as 
well  as  land,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  house  was  not  to  be 
less  than  £7.  The  franchise  was  to  be  extended  to  compound 
householders  in  boroughs,  to  tenants  of  separate  parts  of  a 
house,  and  to  lodgers  paying  £10  a  year.  In  boroughs  the 
qualification  was  to  be  lowered  from  £10  to  £7.  The  Bill, 
it  was  calculated,  would  add  400,000  persons  to  the  list  of 
voters.  Bright  approved  of  the  Bill  in  the  main,  and  gave 
it  his  support  because,  he  said,  as  far  as  it  went  it  was  a  simple 
and  honest  measure.  In  this  speech  he  exhibited  his  great 
facility  in  stinging,  sticking  designations,  at  the  expense 
of  Lowe  and  Horsman,  who  opposed  the  Bill,  and  who  had, 
it  was  said,  become  disaffected  on  account  of  being  left  out 
in  the  cold  without  office  : — 

"  If  I  may  parody,  or  if  I  may  make  an  alteration  in  a  line  or  two  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  poems  in  our  language,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  I  might  ask — 

'  For  who,  to  dumb  forgetf  illness  a  prey, 

That  pleasing,  anxious  office  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  Treasury, 
Nor  cast  one  last,  long,  lingering  look  behind  ? ' 

(Laughter.)  What  I  complain  of  is  this — that  when  place  recedes  into  the  some- 
what dim  past,  that  which  in  office  was  deemed  patriotism  vanishes  with  it ;  and 
we  have  one  howl  of  despair  from  these  right  hon.  gentlemen  because  it  is  pro- 
posed to  diminish  the  franchise  in  boroughs  from  £10  to  £7,  and  to  add  by  so 
small  a  proportion  as  that  something  to  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  .  .  .  The  right  hon.  gentleman  below  me  (Mr.  Horsman)  said  a  little 
against  the  Government  and  a  little  against  the  Bill,  but  had  last  night  a  field- 
night  for  an  attack  upon  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  is  the  first  of  the  new  party  who  has  expressed  his  great  grief,  who 
has  retired  into  what  may  be  called  his  political  Cave  of  Adullam,  and  he  has 
called  about  him  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  dis- 
contented. The  right  non.  gentleman  has  been  anxious  to  form  a  party  in  this 
House.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  is  able  to  address 
the  House  with  effect,  or  to  take  much  part  in  our  debates,  whom  he  has  not 
tried  to  bring  over  to  his  party  or  cabal ;  and  at  last  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  succeeded  in  hooking  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Calne. 
(Laughter.)  I  know  there  was  an  opinion  expressed  many  years  ago  by  a 
member  of  the  Treasury  Bench  and  of  the  Cabinet,  that  two  men  would  make  a 
party.  When  a  party  is  formed  of  two  men  so  amiable,  so  discreet,  as  the  two 
right  hon.  gentlemen,  we  may  hope  to  see  for  the  first  time  in  Parliament  a 
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party  perfectly  harmonious,  and  distinguished  by  mutual  and  unbroken  trust 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  But  there  is  one  difficulty  which  it  is  impossible 
to  remove.  This  party  of  two  reminds  me  of  the  Scotch  terrier,  which  was 
so  covered  with  hair  that  you  could  not  tell  which  was  the  head  and  which  was 
the  tail  of  it."  (Great  laughter.) 

Bright  opened  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  subject  of 
Reform  on  the  23rd  of  April.  Replying  to  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton, 
he  said : — 

"  The  right  hon.  baronet  once  held  very  different  opinions  from  these.  Many 
years  ago  he  published  a  book  called  '  England  and  the  English.'  This  is  not  a 
very  profound  but  a  very  amusing  book,  and  I  should  like  to  read  to  the  House  a 
sentence  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  put  as  a  motto  to  the  book,  which 
motto,  I  think,  he  took  from  Ben  Jonson.  The  words  are — 

'  I  am  he, 

Have  measured  all  the  shires  of  England  over, 
For  to  these  savages  I  was  addicted 
To  search  their  nature  and  make  odd  discoveries.' 

The  discovery  which  he  had  made  up  to  1860  was  this :  if  you  introduce  artisans  and 
working  men  between  a  £10  and  i'6  rental,  you  give  the  lion's  share  of  the  power 
of  the  representation  to  the  poverty  and  passion  of  the  country.  In  his  speech 
last  week  he  did  not  treat  the  working  men  as  if  they  were  made  up  of  poverty 
and  passion,  but  he  used  generous  words  of  them,  and  he  told  us  how  there  was  a 
tie,  not  only  of  interest,  but  of  respect  and  affection,  between  the  rich  and  the 
labouring  poor ;  and  doubtless  this  language  far  more  accurately  stated  his  real 
opinion  than  when  he  said  that  between  £6  and  £10  the  working.men  were 
represented  by  'poverty  and  passion.'  But  to  give  them  compliments  of  this 
kind,  and  not  votes,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  thing  which  will  not  be  well  received  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  are  asking  that  at  least  some  of  them  may  be 
admitted  to  a  representation  in  this  House.  It  reminds  me  very  much  of  that 
couplet,  which  I  am  sure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  remember,  from 
Shenstone — 

1  He  kicked  them  downstairs  with  such  a  sweet  grace, 
They  may  think  he  was  handing  them  up.' 

(Laughter.)  How  is  it  to  be  conceived  that,  after  a  speech  full  of  such  noble  and 
generous  sympathy,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  concludes  to  throw  all  the  weight 
of  his  character  and  influence  into  the  side  of  a  party  which  says  little  that  is 
kind  and  generous  of  this  class  ?  (Loud  opposition  cries  of  '  No,  no.')  I  will  say, 
then,  of  a  party  which  sometimes  does  say  something  generous  of  the  working 
class,  but  never  shows  the  slightest  disposition  to  confer  upon  it  any  portion  of 
political  rights.  (Cheers.)  I  have  been  misrepresented,  and  condemned,  and 
denounced  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  and  by  not  a  few  writers  in  their  press. 
My  conscience  tells  me  that  I  have  laboured  honestly  only  to  destroy  that  which 
is  evil,  and  to  build  up  that  which  is  good.  The  political  gains  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  as  they  were  summed  up  the  other  night  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wick 
(Mr.  Laing),  are  my  political  gains,  if  they  can  be  called  the  gains  in  any  degree 
of  any  living  Englishman.  (Cheers.)  And  if  now,  in  all  the  great  centres  of  our 
population — in  Birmingham  with  its  busy  district — in  Manchester  with  its  encirc- 
ling towns — hi  the  population  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire — in  Glasgow  and 
amidst  the  vast  industries  of  the  West  of  Scotland — and  in  this  great  Babylon  in 
which  we  are  assembled — if  we  do  not  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  hungry  and 
exasperated  multitudes — if  now,  more  than  at  any  time  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  it  may  be  said,  quoting  the  beautiful  words  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  that — 

'Content  sits  basking  on  the  cheek  of  toil'— 

if  this  House,  and  if  its  statesmen,  glory  in  the  change,  have  I  not  as  much  as 
any  living  man  some  claim  to  partake  of  that  glory  ?  I  know,  and  every  thought- 
ful man  among  you  knows,  and  those  gentlemen  who  sit  on  that  bench  and  who 
are  leading  you  to  this  enterprise  know,  that  the  policy  I  have  urged  upon  the 
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House  and  upon  the  country,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  accepted  by  Parlia- 
ment, is  a  policy  conservative  of  the  public  welfare,  strengthening  the  just 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  adding  from  day  to  day  fresh  lustre  and  dignity  to 
the  Crown.  And  now,  when  I  speak  to  you  and  ask  you  to  pass  this  Bill — when  I 
plead  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  not  allowed  to  speak  themselves  in  this  House — 
if  you  could  raise  yourself  for  this  night,  for  this  hour,  above  the  region  of  party 
strife — if  you  could  free  yourselves  from  the  pestilent  atmosphere  of  passion  and 

Frejudioe  which  so  often  surrounds  us  here,  I  feel  confident  that  at  this  moment 
should  not  plead  in  vain  before  this  Imperial  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the 
English  constitution  and  the  English  people."    (Cheers.) 

On  the  27th  of  April,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  it  was 
found  that  the  majority  numbered  only  five.  The  Government 
took  the  vote  to  mean  that  the  House  wished  the  Reform  Bill  to 
go  on,  and  also  that  it  should  be  made  to  include  the  redistri- 
bution of  seats.  Accordingly,  a  Bill  for  this  purpose  was  intro- 
duced in  May,  the  main  features  of  which  were  the  obtaining 
forty-nine  vacant  seats  by  grouping  small  boroughs  and  taking 
away  their  second  members,  and  the  allotment  of  these  seats — 
seven  to  Scotland,  twenty-six  to  English  counties,  and  the  rest 
to  English  boroughs.  On  Lord  Dunkellin's  motion,  substituting 
a  rating  for  a  rental  franchise  in  the  boroughs,  the  Government 
were  left  in  a  minority  of  eleven,  and  instantly  resigned.  Lord 
Derby  next  formed  a  Cabinet  with  Disraeli  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Bright  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Rochdale  Town  Hall 
in  the  presence  of  an  immense  number  of  his  townsmen  on 
the  31st  of  March. 

A  "  Reform  Demonstration  "  was  held  in  Birmingham,  on  the 
27th  of  August,  which  was  the  first  of  a  series  held  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Bright  was  invited  to  all  of  these 
demonstrations.  At  Birmingham  several  thousand  persons 
walked  in  procession,  headed  by  a  number  of  carriages,  in  the 
first  of  which  were  Mr.  John  Bright  and  Mr.  Schofield,  M.P. 
No  fewer  than  six  platforms  were  erected  in  Brooke's  Field,  and 
about  150,000  men  were  present.  Resolutions  in  favour  of 
Reform  were  passed.  In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Town  Hall ;  the  Mayor  presided.  About  6,000  persons 
managed  to  get  accommodation  in  this  large  hall.  Referring 
to  the  Reform  Bill  introduced  by  the  Liberal  Government 
Bright  said  : — 

"  Now  that  Bill,  so  moderate  that  I  confess  I  had  entertained  the  hope  that  it 
would  pass  through  Parliament  without  any  great  difficulty,  was  resisted  as  if  it 
had  been  charged  with  all  the  dangerous  matter  which  the  Tory  party  attributed 
to  it.  It  was  intrigued  against  in  a  manner — I  had  almost  said  more  base,  but  I 
will  say  more  hateful,  than  any  measure  I  have  seen  opposed  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  that  I  have  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  finally,  under  every 
kind  of  false  pretence,  it  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority,  and  fell,  and  with  it 
the  Government  which  had  proposed  it  also  fell.  .  .  .  The  Government  of  Lord 
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Derby  in  the  House  of  Commons,  sitting  all  in  a  row,  reminds  me  very  much  of  a 
number  of  amusing  and  ingenious  gentlemen  whom  I  dare  say  some  of  you  have 
seen  and  listened  to.  I  mean  the  Christy  Minstrels.  The  Christy  Minstrels,  if 
I  am  not  misinformed,  are,  when  they  are  clean-washed,  white  men ;  but  they 
come  before  the  audience  as  black  as  the  blackest  negroes,  and  by  this  trans- 
formation it  is  expected  that  their  jokes  and  songs  will  be  more  amusing.  The 
Derby  minstrels  pretend  to  be  Liberal  and  white ;  but  the  fact  is,  if  you  come 
nearer  and  examine  them  closely,  you  will  find  them  to  be  just  as  black  and  curly 
as  the  Tories  have  ever  been.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  which 
of  them  it  is  that  plays  the  banjo  and  which  the  bones.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
in  their  manoeuvres  to  keep  in  office  during  the  coming  session,  we  shall  know 
something  more  about  them  than  we  do  at  present.  They  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
when  they  pretend  to  be  Liberal,  mere  usurpers  and  impostors.  .  .  .  The  address 
which  has  been  presented  to  me  has  referred  to  1832.  I  remember  that  time 
well.  My  young  heart  then  was  stirred  with  the  trumpet-blast  that  sounded 
from  your  midst.  There  was  no  part  of  this  kingdom  where  your  voice  was  not 
heard.  Let  it  sound  again.  (Cheers.)  Stretch  out  your  hands  to  your  country- 
men in  every  part  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  ask  them  to  join  you  in  a  great 
and  righteous  effort  on  behalf  of  that  freedom  which  has  been  so  long  the  boast 
of  Englishmen,  but  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  have  never  yet  possessed. 
I  shall  esteem  it  an  honour  which  my  words  cannot  describe,  and  which  even  in 
thought  I  cannot  measure,  if  the  population  which  I  am  permitted  to  represent 
should  do  its  full  duty  in  the  great  struggle  which  is  before  us.  Remember  the 
great  object  for  which  we  strive.  Care  not  for  calumnies  and  lies.  Our  object  is 
this — to  restore  the  British  Constitution  in  all  its  fullness,  with  all  its  freedom,  to 
the  British  people."  (Cheers.) 

A  demonstration  was  next  held  in  favour  of  Reform  at  Man- 
chester on  the  24th  of  September.  An  open-air  meeting  was  held 
in  Campfield,  Knott  Mill,  and  thousands  of  working  men  from 
the  surrounding  towns  showed  their  zeal  by  going  to  Manchester, 
although  it  was  pouring  rain.  The  procession  numbered  about 
12,000  persons,  and  about  80,000  persons  listened  to  the 
speeches  that  were  delivered.  In  the  evening  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  which  was  not  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  the  vast  number  that  thronged  to  seek  admission. 
When  Bright  appeared  on  the  platform  the  entire  mass  saluted 
him  with  cheers  and  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
band  played  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."  Instantly  the  appropriateness 
of  this  chorus  to  the  renewal  of  intercourse  between  Mr.  Bright 
and  his  former  constituents  was  perceived  ;  the  entire  audience 
joined  in  the  chorus,  and  repeated  it  again  and  again. 

Leeds  followed  Manchester  with  a  demonstration,  on  the  8th 
of  October,  in  favour  of  Reform.  The  day  was  observed  more 
or  less  as  a  general  holiday.  The  procession  took  an  hour  to 
pass  a  given  point,  and  the  streets  were  crowded  with  spectators. 
A  meeting  was  held  on  Woodhouse  Moor,  and  about  150,000 
persons  were  present.  Resolutions  were  passed  at  five  different 
platforms  in  favour  of  Reform,  and  acknowledging  the  services 
of  Gladstone,  Bright,  and  Mill.  In  the  evening  there  was  an 
immense  meeting  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  at  which  Bright  was 
presented  with  an  address.  In  responding,  he  said — 

18 
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"  The  Tories  were  half  repenting  the  course  they  took  during  the  previous 
session,  and  when  he  stated  that  Lord  Derby  was  not  a  Reformer  he  was  charged 
with  railing  at  Lord  Derby ;  and  it  was  said  that  it  was  positively  a  case  of 
shocking  injustice  to  charge  the  Tories  with  being  hostile  to  Reform.  (Laughter.) 
Well,  his  memory  might  not  be  as  correct  as  that  of  some  people,  but  he  recol- 
lected that  during  the  last  session  the  280  gentlemen  who  called  themselves 
Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons  objected  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  because  it  pro- 
posed to  admit,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate,  204,000  working  men  of  the 
unenfranchised  five  million  to  the  suffrage."  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 

The  agitation  was  next  extended  to  Glasgow,  and  on  the 
16th  of  October  there  was  a  procession  to  the  place  of  meeting 
which  extended  five  miles,  and  numbered  20,000  to  80,000 
persons.  On  the  ground  during  the  proceedings  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  130,000  individuals  were  present.  In  the  evening  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  which  was  crowded  by 
an  enthusiastic  audience.  Mr.  Robert  Dalglish  presided. 
Bright  said  : — 

"  A  friend  of  mine — a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  lives  within  six 
miles  of  the  Royal  town  and  Castle  of  Windsor,  told  me  only  the  other  day  that 
he  knew  the  case  of  a  family  near  his  house  in  which  there  had  grown  up 
eleven  children,  not  one  of  whom  could  read  or  write  in  the  least  degree.  And 
he  said  that  he  had  lately  had  in  his  employ  upon  his  property  seven  men,  of 
whom  four  could  neither  read  nor  write,  two  of  them  could  read  most  im- 
perfectly, and  one  of  them  could  read  and  write  about  as  well  as  the  other  two 
could  read.  Bear  in  mind  that  all  this  exists  within  six  miles  of  the  Royal 
Castle  of  Windsor.  It  exists  in  a  neighbourhood  where  lords  and  squires  and 
established  clergymen  swarm.  Such  is  the  state  of  ignorance  of  that  population 
at  this  moment.  In  the  county  from  which  I  come,  girls  of  the  age  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  are  earning,  many  of  them,  I  believe,  double  the  weekly 
wages  of  the  able-bodied  farm  labourer,  the  head  and  father  of  a  family,  in  some 
of  the  south-western  counties  of  England.  But  what  must  be  the  ignorance  of 
that  population  with  such  wages  offering  to  them  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
that  they  scarcely  hear  of  them  ?  They  seem  to  have  no  aspiration  to  better 
their  condition,  and  there  is  no  sensible  emigration  from  these  wretched  counties 
to  the  more  prosperous  counties  of  the  North.  Your  address  refers  to  pauperism 
I  — the  gulf  of  pauperism.  In  the  United  Kingdom  at  this  moment  there  are  more 
•  than  1,200,000  paupers.  The  pauperism  of  the  United  Kingdom  last  year — and 
it  will  not  cost  less,  I  believe,  this  year — cost  the  ratepayers — those  who  pay 
taxes  for  the  relief  of  the  poor — more  than  seven  and  a  half  millions  sterling, 
and  this  does  not  include  many  thousands  of  vagrants  who  also  come  occasionally 
under  the  name  of  paupers.  .  .  .  Now,  if  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  placed  at  Temple  Bar,  and  if  he  had  orders  to  tap  upon  the  shoulder  every 
well-dressed  and  apparently  clean-washed  man  who  passed  through  that  ancient 
bar,  until  he  had  numbered  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight ;  and  if  the  Crown 
summoned  these  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  to  be  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  my  honest  conviction  is  that  you  would  have  a  better  Parliament 
than  now  exists.  This  assertion  will  stagger  some  timid  and  some  good  men ; 
but  let  me  explain  myself  to  you.  It  would  be  a  Parliament,  every  member  of 
which  would  have  no  direct  constituency,  but  it  would  be  a  Parliament  that 
-would  act  as  a  jury  that  would  take  some  heed  of  the  facts  and  arguments  laid 
I  before  it.  It  would  be  free,  at  any  rate,  from  the  class  prejudices  which  weigh 
\  upon  the  present  House  of  Commons.  It  would  be  free  from  the  overshadowing 
'  presence  of  what  are  called  noble  families.  It  would  owe  no  allegiance  to  great 
landowners,  and  I  hope  it  would  have  fewer  men  amongst  it  seeking  their  own 
gains  by  entering  Parliament.  ...  I  believe  now  there  is  nothing  which  would 
tend  so  much  to  sweeten  the  breath  of  British  society  as  the  admission  of  a  large 
and  generous  number  of  the  working-classes  to  citizenship  and  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise.  (Cheers.)  Now,  if  my  words  should  reach  the  ears  and  reach  the 
heart  of  any  man  who  is  interested  in  the  advancement  of  religion  in  this 
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country,  I  ask  him  to  consider  whether  there  are  not  great  political  obstacles  to 
the  extension  of  civilisation  and  morality  and  religion  within  the  bounds  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  (Cheers.)  We  believe — these  ministers,  you,  and  I — we 
believe  in  a  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  We  believe  in  His  omnipotence ; 
we  believe  and  we  humbly  trust  in  His  mercy.  We  know  that  the  strongest 
argument  which  is  used  against  that  belief,  by  those  who  reject  it,  is  an  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  misery,  and  the  helplessness,  and  the  darkness  of  so  many 
of  our  race,  even  in  countries  which  call  themselves  civilised  and  Christian. 
Is  not  that  the  fact  ?  If  I  believed  that  this  misery,  and  this  helplessness,  and 
this  darkness,  could  not  be  touched  or  transformed,  I  myself  should  be  driven  to 
admit  the  almost  overwhelming  force  of  that  argument ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  just  laws,  and  an  enlightened  administration  oi  them,  would  change  the 
face  of  the  country." 

A  banquet  was  given  by  the  Irish  Liberals  to  Mr.  Bright,  in 
the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  on  the  30th  of  October.  There  was  a 
very  large  attendance  of  the  leading  Liberals  of  Ireland,  and  the 
galleries  were  filled  with  a  brilliant  attendance  of  ladies.  The 
invitation  was  signed  by  upwards  of  twenty  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  by  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  of  position.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  The  O'Donoghue,  M.P.,  who  said  they 
were  there  that  night  as  a  great  national  assembly,  representing 
all  who  loved  liberty  and  placed  the  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth above  the  interest  of  party  ;  and,  in  the  name  of  Ireland, 
they  wished  John  Bright,  the  matchless  advocate  of  the  people, 
and  their  tried  and  trusted  friend,  a  thousand  welcomes  to  the 
shores  of  Ireland. 

"  I  think  I  was  told  in  1849,"  said  Bright,  "  as  I  stood  in  the  burial-ground  at 
Skibbereen,  that  at  least  400  people  who  had  died  of  famine  were  buried  within 
the  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  on  which  I  was  then  looking.  It  is  a  country, 
too,  from  which  there  has  been  a  greater  emigration  by  sea  within  a  given  time 
than  has  been  known  at  any  time  from  any  other  country  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
country  where  there  has  been,  for  generations  past,  a  general  sense  of  wrong, 
out  of  which  has  grown  a  state  of  chronic  insurrection ;  and  at  this  very  moment 
when  I  speak,  the  general  safeguard  of  constitutional  liberty  is  withdrawn,  and 
we  meet  in  this  hall,  and  I  speak  here  to-night,  rather  by  the  forbearance  and 
permission  of  the  Irish  executive  than  under  the  protection  of  the  common  safe- 
guards of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  venture 
to  say  that  this  is  a  miserable  and  a  humiliating  picture  to  draw  of  this  country. 
Bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not  speaking  of  Poland  suffering  under  the  conquest  of 
Russia.  There  is  a  gentleman,  now  a  candidate  for  an  Irish  county,  who  is  very 
great  upon  the  wrongs  of  Poland ;  but  I  have  found  him  always  in  the  House  of 
Commons  taking  sides  with  that  great  party  which  has  systematically  supported 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland.  I  am  not  speaking  about  Hungary,  or  of  Venice  as  she 
was  under  the  rule  of  Austria,  or  of  the  Greeks  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turk, 
but  I  am  speaking  of  Ireland — part  of  the  United  Kingdom — part  of  that  which 
boasts  itself  to  be  the  most  civilised  and  the  most  Christian  nation  in  the  world. 
I  took  the  liberty  recently,  at  a  meeting  in  Glasgow,  to  say  that  I  believed  it  was 
impossible  for  a  class  to  govern  a  great  nation  wisely  and  justly.  Now,  in 
Ireland  there  has  been  a  field  in  which  all  the  principles  of  the  Tory  party  have 
had  their  complete  experiment  and  development.  You  have  had  the  country 
gentleman  in  all  his  power.  You  have  had  any  number  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  the  ancient  Parliament  of  Ireland  or  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  could  give  him.  You  have  had  the  Established  Church  supported  by 
the  law,  even  to  the  extent,  not  many  years  ago,  of  collecting  its  revenues  by  the 
aid  of  military  force.  In  point  of  fact,  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine 
a  state  of  things  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Tory  party  have  had  a  more 
entire  and  complete  opportunity  for  their  trial  than  they  have  had  within  the 
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limits  of  this  island.  And  yet  what  has  happened?  This,  surely.  That  the 
kingdom  has  been  continually  weakened — that  the  harmony  of  the  empire  has 
been  disturbed,  and  that  the  mischief  has  not  been  confined  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  has  spread  to  the  colonies.  ...  I  am  told — you  can  answer  it 
if  I  am  wrong — that  it  is  not  common  in  Ireland  now  to  give  leases  to  tenants, 
especially  to  Catholic  tenants.  If  that  be  so,  then  the  security  for  the  property 
of  the  tenant  rests  only  upon  the  good  feeling  and  favour  of  the  owner  or  the 
land,  for  the  laws,  as  we  know,  have  been  made  by  the  landowners,  and  many 
propositions  for  the  advantage  of  the  tenants  have  unfortunately  been  too  little 
considered  by  Parliament.  The  result  is  that  you  have  bad  farming,  bad  dwell- 
ing-houses, bad  temper,  and  everything  bad  connected  with  the  occupation  and 
cultivation  of  land  in  Ireland.  One  of  the  results — a  result  the  most  appalling — 
is  this,  that  your  population  is  fleeing  from  your  country  and  seeking  refuge  in  a 
distant  land.  (Cheers.)  On  this  point  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  letter  which  I  received 
a  few  days  ago  from  a  most  esteemed  citizen  of  Dublin.  He  told  me  that  he 
believed  that  a  very  large  portion  of  what  he  called  the  poor,  amongst  Irishmen, 
sympathised  with  any  scheme  or  any  proposition  that  was  adverse  to  the 
Imperial  Government.  (Cheers.)  He  said  further,  that  the  people  here  are 
rather  in  the  country  than  of  it,  and  that  they  are  looking  more  to  America  than 
they  are  looking  to  England.  (Cheers.)  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that. 
When  we  consider  how  many  Irishmen  have  found  a  refuge  in  America,  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  wonder  at  that  statement.  You  will  recollect  that  when  the 
ancient  Hebrew  prophet  prayed  in  his  captivity,  he  prayed  with  his  window 
open  towards  Jerusalem.  You  know  that  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  when  they 
pray,  turn  their  faces  towards  Mecca.  When  the  Irish  peasant  asks  for  food, 
and  freedom,  and  blessing,  his  eye  follows  the  setting  sun — (cheers) — the  aspira- 
tions of  his  heart  reach  beyond  the  wide  Atlantic,  and  in  spirit  he  grasps  hands 
with  the  great  Republic  of  the  West.  If  this  be  so,  I  say  then  that  the  disease 
is  not  only  serious,  but  it  is  desperate ;  but  desperate  as  it  is,  I  believe  there  is  a 
certain  remedy  for  it  if  the  people  and  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  willing  to  apply  it.  ...  I  believe  that  at  the  root  of  a  general  discontent 
there  is  in  all  countries  a  general  grievance  and  general  suffering.  (Loud  cheers.) 
The  surface  of  society  is  not  incessantly  disturbed  without  a  cause.  I  recollect 
in  the  poem  of  the  greatest  of  Italian  poets,  he  tells  us  that  as  he  saw  in  vision 
the  Stygian  lake,  and  stood  upon  its  banks,  he  observed  the  constant  commotion 
upon  the  surface  of  the  pool,  and  his  good  instructor  and  guide  explained  to  him 
the  cause  of  it — 

'This,  too,  for  certain  know,  that  underneath 
The  water  dwells  a  multitude,  whose  sighs 
Into  these  bubbles  make  the  surface  heave, 
As  thine  eye  tells  thee  wheresoe'er  it  turn.' 

(Cheers.)  And  I  say  in  Ireland,  for  generations  back,  that  the  misery  and  the 
wrongs  of  the  people  have  made  their  sign,  and  have  found  a  voice  in  constant 
insurrection  and  disorder.  (Cheers.)  I  have  said  that  Ireland  is  a  country  of 
many  wrongs  and  of  many  sorrows.  Her  past  lies  almost  all  in  shadow.  Her 
present  is  full  of  anxiety  and  peril.  Her  future  depends  on  the  power  of  her 
people  to  substitute  equality  and  justice  for  supremacy,  and  a  generous  patriotism 
for  the  spirit  of  faction.  In  the  effort  now  making  in  Great  Britain  to  create  a 
free  representation  of  the  people,  you  have,  the  deepest  interest.  The  people 
never  wish  to  suffer  and  they  never  wish  to  inflict  injustice.  They  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  wrong-doer,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Ireland ;  and 
when  they  are  fairly  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  as  I  hope  they  will 
one  day  be,  they  will  speedily  give  an  effective  and  final  answer  to  that  old 
question  of  the  Parliament  of  Kilkenny — '  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  King 
has  never  been  the  richer  for  Ireland?  (Loud  cheers.) 

A  deputation    from   the  Cork  Farmers'  Club  called  upon 
Bright  the  following  day  and  presented  him  with  an  address. 

"  But  I  have  always  had  the  opinion  that  a  people  are  very  much  what  their 
laws  make  them,"  said  Bright  in  responding.  ft  I  entirely  disbelieve  those 
theories  which  assume  that  it  does  not  matter  very  much  what  kind  of  laws  you 
have — that,  after  all,  everything  depends  on  a  man's  self.  A  great  deal  depends 
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on  a  man's  self,  but  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  laws ;  and  I  think,  if  we  trace 
history  back  and  look  over  the  countries  we  know  something  of,  we  shall  find 
that  the  people  are  in  the  main  what  their  laws  and  institutions  make  them. 
Now,  my  mind,  from  a  very  young  age,  has  led  me  always  to  a  feeling  that  laws 
should  be  equal  and  should  be  just ;  that  all  the  people  living  in  a  country  have 
an  equal  right  to  be  considered  and  well  treated  by  the  institutions  and  laws 
under  which  they  live.  In  this  country,  more  perhaps  than  in  almost  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  that  has  not  been  the  principle  on  which  the  Government 
has  been  conducted,  because  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  laws  have  been  made  until 
recently  by  a  party,  or  rather  for  the  supremacy  of  a  party,  more  than  for  the 
whole  people;  and  as  regards  the  land,  which  is  the  question  to  which  you 
particularly  refer,  there  can  be  no  kind  of  doubt  of  this,  that  the  laws  have  been 
absolutely  the  product  of  the  selfishness  and  ignorance  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
and  by  no  means  the  product  of  the  general  intelligence  of  all  classes  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  same  to  a  great  extent  in  England,  where,  as  Mr.  Murphy 
knows  perfectly  well,  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  are  questions  which  you 
can  discuss  with  an  expectation  that  they  will  be  fairly  considered ;  but  if  you 
come  to  any  question  connected  with  the  land,  with  the  supremacy  of  that 
particular  property  in  the  country,  argument  is  of  no  avail  whatever,  and  the 
slightest  tendency  to  what  I  would  call  intelligence  and  justice  with  regard  to 
that  is  met  by  the  most  determined  opposition  by  the  great  landowning  classes 
in  the  House.  Of  course,  there  are  many  admirable  exceptions  there,  as  there 
are  here ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  great  weight  of  that  party  and  class  is  directed 
against  any  wise  change  in  regard  to  the  laws  affecting  property  in  land.  .  .  . 
The  Irish  question  has  been'to  me  one  of  great  interest  from  my  earliest  connec- 
tion with  public  life.  I  knew  Mr.  O'Connell  with  a  certain  intimacy,  and  when 
I  was  a  very  young  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  I  often,  if  I  found  an 
opportunity,  sat  by  him,  for  I  found  his  conversation  not  only  very  amusing  but 
very  instructive.  He  knew  everybody,  and  almost  everything,  and  his  comments 
on  all  that  passed  were  very  pleasant  to  listen  to,  and  often  very  informing.  I 
don't  know  now — whether  it  is  from  a  natural  love  of  what  is  just  or  not — but 
I  always  had  a  great  sympathy  with  the  Irish  people  and  Irish  questions,  and  as 
long  as  I  remain  in  Parliament,  or  in  public  life,  or  in  life  at  all,  and  am  capable 
of  thinking,  I  believe  I  shall  be  of  opinion  that  we  in  this  generation  do  owe  it 
to  ourselves,  and  owe  it  to  Ireland,  to  make  such  amends  as  we  can  for  an 
amount  of  neglect,  and  cruelty,  and  injustice  committed  in  the  past,  such  as 
I  think  no  civilised  or  Christian  nation  has  ever  inflicted  on  another  Christian 
nation." 

A  meeting  of  the  working  men  of  Dublin  was  held  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  the  city  on  the  2nd  of  November,  and 
Bright  delivered  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  Reform  and  the  land 
question. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  my  voice  is  not  what  it  was,  and  when  I  think  of  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done  sometimes  I  feel  it  is  a  pity  we  grow  old  so  fast," 
remarked  Mr.  Bright.  "  But  years  ago,  when  I  have  thought  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  of  its  sorrows  and  wrongs,  of  the  discredit  that  its  condition  has  brought 
upon  the  English,  the  Irish,  and  the  British  name,  I  have  thought,  if  I  could  be 
in  all  other  things  the  same,  but  by  birth  an  Irishman,  there  is  not  a  town  in 
this  island  I  would  not  visit  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  great  Irish  ques- 
tion, and  of  rousing  my  countrymen  to  some  great  and  united  action.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  widespread  and  perpetual  misery.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  are  placed  on  this  island,  and  on  this  earth,  that  one  man  might  be 
great  and  wealthy,  and  revel  in  every  profuse  indulgence,  and  five,  six,  nine,  or 
ten  men  should  suffer  the  abject  misery  which  we  see  so  commonly  in  the  world. 
With  your  soil,  your  climate,  and  your  active  and  spirited  race,  I  know  not  what 
they  might  not  do.  There  have  been  reasons  to  my  mind  why  soil  and  climate, 
and  the  labour  of  your  population,  have  not  produced  general  comfort  and  com- 
petence for  all.  The  address  speaks  of  the  friendly  feeling  and  the  sympathy 
which  I  have  had  for  Ireland  during  my  political  career.  When  I  first  went  into 
the  House  of  Commons  the  most  prominent  figure  in  it  was  Daniel  O'Connell. 
I  hava  sat  by  his  side  for  hours  during  the  discussions  in  that  House,  and 
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listened  to  observations  both  amusing  and  instructive  on  what  was  passing 
under  discussion.  I  have  seen  him,  too,  more  than  once  upon  our  platform  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  I  recollect  that  on  one  occasion  he  sent  to  Ireland 
expressly  for  a  newspaper  for  me,  which  contained  a  report  of  a  speech  which  he 
made  against  the  corn  law  when  the  corn  law  was  passing  through  Parliament 
in  1815,  and  we  owe  much  to  his  exertions  in  connection  with  that  question,  for 
almost  the  whole  Liberal — I  suppose  the  whole  Liberal — party  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  supported  the  measure  of  Free  Trade  of  which  we  were 
the  prominent  advocates ;  and  I  know  of  nothing  that  was  favourable  to  freedom, 
whether  in  connection  with  Ireland  or  England,  that  O'Connell  did  not  support 
with  all  his  great  powers.  I  know  nothing  pleasanter,  and  hardly  anything 
more  useful,  than  personal  recollections  of  this  nature.  ...  I  will  tell  you  that, 
since  the  day  when  I  sat  beside  O'Connell,  and  at  an  earlier  day,  I  have  con- 
sidered this  question  of  Ireland.  In  1849,  for  several  weeks  in  the  autumn,  and 
for  several  weeks  in  the  autumn  of  1852, 1  came  to  Ireland  expressly  to  examine 
these  questions  by  consulting  with  all  classes  of  the  people  in  every  part  of  the 
island.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  I  believe  there  is  no  man  in  England  who 
has  more  fully  studied  the  evidence  given  before  the  celebrated  Devon  commis- 
sion in  regard  to  Ireland  than  I  have.  Therefore  I  dare  stand  up  before  any 
Irishman  or  Englishman  to  discuss  the  Irish  question.  I  say  that  the  plans, 
the  theories,  the  policy  of  legislation  of  my  opponents  in  this  matter  all  have 
failed  signally,  deplorably,  disastrously,  ignominiously,  and,  therefore,  I  say 
that  I  have  a  right  to  come  in  and  offer  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  I  would  offer  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Imperial  Parliament,  a  wise  and  just  policy 
upon  this  question.  You  know  that  I  have  attended  great  meetings  in  England 
within  the  last  two  months,  and  in  Scotland  also.  I  think  that  I  am  at  liberty 
to  tender  to  you  from  those  scores  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  the  hand  of 
fellowship  and  goodwill.  I  wish  I  might  be  permitted  when  I  go  back,  as,  in  fact, 
I  think  by  this  address  that  I  am  permitted,  to  say  to  them  that  amidst  the 
factions  by  which  Ireland  has  been  torn,  amidst  the  many  errors  that  have  been 
committed,  amidst  the  passions  that  have  been  excited,  amidst  the  hopes  that 
have  been  blasted,  and  amidst  the  misery  that  has  been  endured,  there  is  still  in 
this  island,  and  amongst  its  people,  a  heart  that  can  sympathise  with  those  who 
turn  to  them  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  judge  them  fairly,  and  to  do  them  justice. 
(Loud  cheers,  which  were  prolonged  for  several  minutes,  the  audience  rising  and 
waving  their  hats.)  I  have  made  my  speech.  I  have  said  my  say.  I  have 
fulfilled  my  small  mission  to  you.  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  the  kindness 
with  which  you  have  received  me,  which  I  snail  never  forget.  And  if  I  have  in 
past  times  felt  an  unquenchable  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  your  people, 
you  may  rely  upon  it  that  if  there  be  an  Irish.member  to  speak  for  Ireland,  he 
will  find  me  heartily  by  his  side." 

A  Reform  Conference  was  next  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Manchester,  on  the  20th  of  November.  In  the  evening  a 
banquet  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  which  presented  a 
brilliant  spectacle.  It  was  got  up  by  the  National  Reform 
Union.  About  1,000  gentlemen  were  present. 

"  One  thing  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  insist  upon,"  remarked  Bright,  "  that 
the  next  Bill  which  is  introduced  by  a  Liberal  and  Reform  Government  shall  be 
in  its  suffrage  based  upon  the  ancient  borough  franchise  of  the  country.  House- 
hold or  rating  suffrage  has  existed  for  centuries  in  our  parishes.  It  has  existed 
for  many  years  in  our  municipal  corporations.  It  has  never  been  found,  either 
in  parish  or  corporation,  to  be  destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  those 
circumscribed  districts  of  the  country.  I  say,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  stand 
by  the  ancient  constitution  of  England.  I  believe  Lord  Russell,  speaking  of  him 
in  his  private  capacity,  would  be  in  favour  of  extending  the  borough  franchise  at 
least  to  the  limits  of  the  municipal  franchise.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  would  approve  of  such  a  measure.  We  know  that  the  late 
Attorney-General,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  publicly  and  openly  expressed  him- 
self in  favour  of  that  change.  I  believe  the  middle  class,  as  a  rule,  the  Liberal 
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portion  of  the  middle  class,  would  have  no  objection  to  see  the  franchise  extended 
to  all  householders  in  boroughs.  I  believe  that  if  it  were  so  extended  we  should 
arrive  at  a  point  at  which,  so  long  as  any  of  us  are  permitted  to  meddle  with  the  \ 
politics  of  our  country,  no  further  change  would  be  demanded.  I,  therefore,  am J 
entirely  in  favour  of  it,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  wise  in  itself,  and  because  it  iar 
the  ancient  borough  franchise  of  this  kingdom.  I  am  in  accord  with  our  ancient 
constitution.  (Cheers.)  I  would  stand  by  it ;  wherever  it  afforded  support  for 
freedom  I  would  march  in  its  track.  That  track  is  so  plain  that  a  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein.  (Cheers.)  I  would  be  guided  by  its 
lights.  They  have  been  kept  burning  by  great  men  among  our  forefathers  for  many 
generations.  Our  only  safety  in  this  warfare  is  in  adhering  to  the  ancient  and 
noble  constitution  of  our  country.  (Cheers.)  And  when  we  have  restored  it  to 
its  bygone  strength,  and  invited  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  take  part  in 
political  power,  then  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  the  servant  of  the  nation 
and  not  its  master,  and  will  do  the  bidding,  not  of  a  small,  a  limited,  often  an 
ignorant,  necessarily  a  selfish  class,  but  the  bidding  of  a  great  and  noble  people." 
(Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.) 

A  Reform  demonstration  was  held  in  London  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  1866.  About  100,000  persons  walked  iu  procession. 
On  the  following  evening  a  meeting  was  held  in  St.  James's 
Hall. 

"  I  said  that  if  there  be  a  grievance — a  deep-seated  sentiment  that  there  is  a 
grievance — there  must  necessarily  be  a  voice  to  express  and  to  proclaim  it,"  said 
Mr.  Bright.  "  What  is  the  grievance  of  which  you  complain  ?  You  are  the 
citizens,  the  native  inhabitants  of  a  country  which  is  called  constitutional ;  and 
what  is  meant  by  that  is  that  your  government  is  not  the  despotic  government 
of  a  monarch,  nor  the  oligarchical  government  of  an  oligarchy ;  but  that  it  is  a 
government,  a  large  and  essential  portion  of  which  is  conducted  by  honestly 
elected  representatives  of  the  people ;  and  the  grievance  is  this — that  this  con- 
stitution, so  noble  in  its  outline  and  so  noble  in  its  purpose,  is  defaced  and 
deformed,  and  that  when  you  look  at  it  it  seems  in  this  respect  absolutely  worse 
than  any  other  representative  constitution  existing  in  the  world.  For  I  believe 
there  is  no  representation  whatsoever  at  this  moment,  in  America  or  in  Europe, 
that  is  so  entirely  deformed  from  its  natural,  just,  and  beautiful  proportions,  as 
is  the  representative  system  of  this  country.  What  can  be  more  clear  than  this 
— that  the  aristocracy  of  land  and  of  wealth  usurp  the  power  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament?  The  Lords  represent  themselves  and  generally  the  great  land- 
owners with  great  fidelity.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  admit  and  deplore 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  fast  alliance  with  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  Now,  I  have  said  before — I  repeat  it  again — that  there  is  no  security  what- 
soever for  liberty  under  any  government  unless  there  be  an  essential  power  in  a 
fair  representation  of  the  nation.  An  illustrious  man,  the  founder  of  the  great 
province,  and  now  the  great  State,  of  Pennsylvania — William  Penn — in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Constitution  for  that  province — a  Constitution  of  the  widest  and 
most  generous  freedom — uses  these  words:  'Any  government  is  free  to  the 
people  under  it,  whatever  be  the  frame,  where  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people  are 
a  party  to  the  laws ;  and  more  than  this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy,  or  confusion.' 
Now,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  can  it  be  fairly  said,  can  it  be  said  without  the  most 
direct  falsehood,  that  the  people  of  this  country,  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
are  really  a  party  to  the  laws  that  are  made  ?  It  is  not  at  all  disputed  that  only 
sixteen  out  of  every  hundred  men  are  now  on  the  electoral  rolls,  and  are  able,  all 
other  circumstances  favouring,  to  give  their  vote  at  a  general  election ;  and  it  is 
not  disputed  that  half  the  House  of  Commons — that  an  absolute  majority  of  that 
House — is  elected  by  a  number  of  electors  not  exceeding  altogether  three  men 
out  of  every  hundred  in  the  United  Kingdom." 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE   SETTLEMENT  OP  THE  QUESTION  OP 
PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM 

ABOUT  this  time  untruthful  statements  were  made  respecting 
Mr.  Bright,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  disliked  by  his  workpeople, 
and  had  never  subscribed  to  the  Cotton  Famine  Relief  Fund. 
The  principal  persons  who  had  given  utterance  to  such  state- 
ments were  Mr.  Richard  Garth,  M.P.,  Mr.  Pope  Hennessey,  Mr. 
Ferrand,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Chamberlain,  of  Little  Bolton  Hall. 
When  Mr.  Garth  was  called  upon  to  substantiate  his  accusations 
he  endeavoured  to  explain  them  away. 

"  On  a  review  of  your  speech  and  your  letter,"  wrote  Mr.  Bright,  in  reply,  "  I 
came  to  this  conclusion — that  you  wished  to  get  into  Parliament,  and  were  not 
particular  as  to  the  path  which  might  lead  to  it.  You  threw  dirt  during  your 
canvass,  doubtless  knowing  that  if  needful  you  could  eat  it  afterwards.  There 
are  many  men  who  go  through  dirt  to  dignities,  and  I  suspect  you  have  no 
objection  to  be  one  of  them." 

Bright's  workpeople  took  the  matter  up  and  held  a  meeting 

in  the  Public  Hall,  Rochdale,  at  which  they  presented  him  with 

an  address  testifying  to  their  approbation  of  his  conduct  as  an 

employer.     This  meeting  was  followed  five  days  later,  January 

'30,  1867,  by  a  great  gathering  of  Bright's  fellow-townsmen,  who 

j  indignantly  repudiated  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  and  warmly 

'.justified  his  conduct  alike  in  public  and  in  private. 

On  the  llth  of  February  Disraeli  submitted  thirteen  reso- 
lutions, as  the  basis  for  the  measure  of  Reform.  This  movement 
was  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  evade  responsibility,  and  both 
Liberals  and  Tories  rejected  the  proposition.  Driven  from  this 
device,  the  Government  was  obliged  to  frame  a  Bill.  On  the 
18th  of  March  Disraeli  propounded  a  bolder  scheme,  by  stating 
that  the  Government  accepted  the  principle  that  the  franchise 
should  be  associated  with  the  payment  of  rates,  and  they  there- 
fore proposed  that  every  householder  paying  rates,  and  having 
resided  in  the  same  place  for  two  years,  should  be  admitted  to 
vote.  This,  he  stated,  would  admit  237,000  men  who  lived  in 
houses  under  £W  and  paid  rates,  leaving  unfranchised  486,000 
householders  not  paying  their  own  rates.  The  Bill  would  also 
contain  an  education  franchise,  and  would  give  votes  to  holders 
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of  Savings  Bank  deposits  and  funded  property  to  the  amount  of 
£50.  The  direct  tax  franchise  would  add  more  than  200,000 
voters,  the  education  franchise  85,000,  the  funded  property 
franchise  25,000,  and  the  Savings  Bank  franchise  45,000;  in 
all,  more  than  1,000,000  would  be  added  to  the  borough 
constituencies.  In  the  counties  the  franchise  would  be  fixed 
at  £15  rating,  which  would  add  171,000,  and  the  lateral 
franchises  would  bring  the  total  additions  to  the  county  con- 
stituencies up  to  something  like  330,000.  Thirty  seats  would 
be  redistributed  ;  fourteen  to  boroughs,  fifteen  to  counties,  and 
one  to  the  London  University. 

A  second  Reform  demonstration  was  held  at  Birmingham 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  and  the  gathering  numbered  upwards  of 
50,000.  In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  convened  in  the  Town 
Hall,  and  wfas  presided  over  by  the  Mayor.  Bright  attributed 
the  change  of  opinion  of  Conservatives  on  the  matter  of  Reform 
to  the  meetings  that  had  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but  he  regarded  the  Government  Bill  with  suspicion, 
and  said  he  should  prefer  one  that  was  clear,  simple,  and  honest, 
and  free  from  tricks. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Government  Reform  Bill  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  21st  of  July. 

"Sir,"  said  Bright,  during  the  discussion,  "it  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
assist  a  Government  which  will  not  tell  us  frankly  what  it  intends,  what  it 
stands  by,  what  it  will  get  rid  of — which  asks  us  to  go  into  its  confidence,  and  yet 
is  probably  the  most  reticent  Government  that  ever  sat  on  those  benches.  If  any 

fentlemen  on  this  side  were  to  treat  you  as  you  treated  us  last  year,  I  should 
enounce  them  in  the  strongest  language  I  could  use.  I  hate  the  ways,  I  scorn 
the  purposes  of  faction  ;  and  if  I  am  driven  now,  or  at  any  stage  of  this  Bill,  to 
oppose  the  Government,  it  is  because  the  measure  they  have  offered  to  us  beara 
upon  its  face  marks  of  deception  and  disappointment,  and  because  I  will  be  no 
party  to  any  Bill  which  would  cheat  the  great  body  of  my  countrymen  of  the 
possession  of  that  power  in  this  House  on  which  they  have  set  their  hearts,  and 
which,  as  I  believe,  by  the  constitution  of  this  country  they  may  most  justly 
claim."  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  following  evening  it  was  read,  without  a  division,  and 
passed  on  the  6th  of  August.  The  Lords  introduced  a  few 
amendments,  such  as  that  in  large  constituencies,  which  were  to 
send  three  members  to  Parliament,  the  electors  should  have  only 
two  votes,  thus  providing  for  the  representation  of  minorities. 
This  amendment  was  maintained  by  a  majority  of  49  votes.  The 
votes  of  electors  of  the  City  of  London  were  restricted  to  three ; 
and  on  the  15th  of  August  the  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent. 

TJms  the  original  Bill  was  ultimately  transformed  into  an 

''extremely  liberal  measure  by  the  tactics  of  the  Liberals,  and 

Lord   Cranborne   admitted   that   the   Bill   had  been    modified 

according  to  the  demands  made  by  Gladstone,  on  the  principles 
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laid  down  by  Bright,  so  that  really  it  was  an  attempt  to  gain 
renown  out  of  Bright's  many  years'  labour. 

In  a  speech  delivered  on  the  6th  of  August  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  Manchester,  against  the  minority  clause,  Bright  said : — 

"  I  say  that  the  proposition  which  has  been  accepted,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Lords,  is  a  proposition 
aimed  with  a  deadly  malice  at  the  political  power  of  the  great  constituencies  of 
the  kingdom.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  find  myself,  curiously  enough,  constantly  called 
upon  to  stand  up  and  to  defend  the  ancient  lines  of  our  venerable  constitution. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  I  am  rather,  like  Mr.  Jones — but  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
.  should  speak  it  with  so  much  enthusiasm  as  he  did — I  am  rather  an  admirer  of 
*.  many  things  that  are  ancient,  sometimes,  not  because  they  are  very  useful,  but 
I  can  admire  them  if  they  are  harmless.  (Hear.)  I  would  not  advise  my  country- 
men with  hasty  and  irreverent  hands  to  pull  down  that  which  has  been  left  them 
by  their  forefathers  until  they  see  their  way  clearly  to  build  up  in  its  place  some- 
thing that  will  tend  more  to  the  true  greatness  and  the  lasting  happiness  of  their 
country — (cheers) — but  I  ask  them  to  reject  this  new  and  worst  device  of  their 
opponents,  because  it  has  within  it  a  principle  as  I  believe  disastrous  and  fatal  to 
everything  which  we  comprehend,  and  which  our  forefathers  have  comprehended, 
of  the  true  principle  of  popular  representation.  (Cheers.)  I  prefer,  infinitely 
prefer,  the  practice  of  the  robust  common  sense  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us 
to  this  new  scheme  which  is  offered  to  us  with  so  many  professions  for  our 
good.  (Cheers.)  I  regard  it — I  say  it  here  without  fear  of  whomsoever  it  may 
strike — I  regard  it  as  the  offspring  and  the  spawn  of  feeble  minds.  (Loud  cheers.) 
It  may  have  been,  for  aught  I  know,  born  of  eccentric  genius — (laughter)— -it  may 
have  and  probably  has  been  discovered  in  some  of  those  abysses  in  which  the 
speculative  mind  of  man  delights  to  plunge.  (Hear,  and  a  voice,  '  The  Cave.') 
But  I  prefer,  I  tell  you  honestly,  that  which  our  forefathers  understood  of  freedom, 
of  popular  representation,  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  a  great  Parliament,  to 
any  of  these  new-fangled  and  miserable  schemes  which  have  come  into  light  in 
our  day."  (Cheers.) 

In  March,  1883,  Bright  further  remarked : — 

"  Well,  before  the  House  Mr.  Disraeli  made  an  admirable  speech  against  it, 
and  the  bulk  of  his  party — I  am  not  sure  if  all  of  his  party — voted  with  him.  But 
that  was  in  rejecting  the  clause.  When  it  came  down  the  second  time,  having 
come  from  the  Lords,  we  heard  with  some  surprise  that  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his 
followers  were  going  to  vote  for  it — for  that  which  he  had  so  utterly  condemned 
a  short  time  before.  I  remonstrated  privately  with  some  of  them  upon  this. 
I  thought  it  was  a  grievous  thing  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  understanding  the  question 
as  well  as  he  did,  should  take  such  a  course.  Now  for  the  explanation.  A  friend 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  connected  with  his  Government,  very  much  trusted  by  him,  and 
deservedly,  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  lamented  the  course  which  was  about  to  be 
taken.  He  said  Mr.  Disraeli  had  not  in  the  least  changed  his  opinion,  that  his 
view  was  against  it,  as  it  had  been  before,  and  as  mine  remained ;  but  he  said  he 
was  in  this  difficult  position,  that  all  the  amendments  the  Lords  had  made  to 
the  Bill  (I  do  not  mean  verbal  amendments,  but  amendments  really  affecting  the 
force  and  character  of  the  Bill),  we  had  rejected  one  after  the  other  as  they  came 
up,  and  there  remained  only  this  one  thing  the  Lords  had  done  that  the  House 
pi  Commons  had  not  rejected.  '  Now,'  he  said, '  Lord  Derby  had  more  difficulty 
in  getting  this  Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords  than  some  of  you  perhaps  think 
he  had.  If  the  Bill  were  to  go  back  without  one  single  amendment  of  the  Lords 
having  been  accepted  by  the  Commons,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  effect  it 
would  have  upon  the  fate  of  the  measure.'  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  Well, 
there  was  the  explanation  at  that  very  time.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  in  favour  of 
this  amendment,  and  if  we  had  admitted  some  one  or  two  of  the  other  of  the 
Lords'  amendments,  he  could  not  have  supported  the  argument ;  in  all  probability 
he  would  not  have  supported  the  clause,  and  on  that  ground  excused  it." 

Bright    addressed    his    constituents    in    the    Town    Hall, 
Birmingham,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1868  : — 
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"  There  is  nothing  that  Ireland  could  do  for  herself  if  she  were  a  State  of  the 
American  Union  which  the  Parliament  in  London,  if  it  be  statesmanlike  and  just, 
cannot  do  for  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  Now  suppose  we  had  a 
Parliament  in  Dublin  that  was  elected  by  a  fair  and  free  and  equal  vote  of  the 
householders  of  the  Irish  nation,  does  anybody  believe  that  there  would  exist  in 
that  country  an  institution  such  as  there  is  now  under  the  name  of  the  Protestant 
Established  Church?  ('No,  no!')  Let  nobody  suppose  I  am  hostile  to  the  Pro- 
testant Church  or  to  Protestantism.  (Hear.)  I  am  myself,  as  you  know,  a 
Protestant  of  Protestants.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  can  have  no  kind  of  religious 
sympathy  with  many  of  the  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  therefore  when 
I  am  speaking  of  the  Protestant  Church  I  am  speaking  purely  of  a  political  State 
organisation.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  any  would  say  that  with  such  a  Parliament  in 
Dublin  the  Irish  people  would  permit  that  political  State  Church  to  exist,  he 
must  have  this  kind  of  idea  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people — he  must  believe  that 
Ireland  is  no  better  than  one  huge  lunatic  asylum.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Then,  why  should  the  people  of  England,  being  the  most  powerful  section  of  the 
three  kingdoms — why  should  our  Parliament  in  England  maintain  and  support 
that  Church  against  the  individual  opinions  and  the  thousand-times-repeated 
protests  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  That  Church 
has  been  maintained  there  for  the  sake  of  building  up  what  in  time  past  were 
considered  English  interests.  A  supremacy  party  was  established  with  the  idea 
of  preserving  the  union  with  England,  and  it  has  become  in  our  time,  more  than 
all  other  institutions,  that  which  most  imperils  that  union.  (Hear,  and  applause.) 
Now,  I  believe  that  nobody  who  really  can  have  any  kind  of  claim,  from  thinking 
on  the  question,  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it,  would  say  that  we,  the  people  of 
England,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  can  pretend  any  longer  to  govern 
Ireland  upon  the  principles  and  in  accordance  with  the  prejudices  and  the 
fashions  of  that  supremacy  party  in  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  ...  I  recollect  when 
Daniel  O'Connell  was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  many  occasions  I  sat  by 
him,  I  asked  him  on  one  occasion  if  he  would  write  me  an  autograph  for  a  lady, 
a  relative  of  mine,  who  wished  to  preserve  it.  He  went  into  the  lobby,  and, 
taking  a  pen,  he  wrote  these  four  lines.  Speaking  of  Ireland,  he  said  (I  don't 
know  that  the  lines  were  his  own  composition,  but  he  wrote  them) : — 

'  Within  that  land  was  many  a  malcontent, 
Who  cursed  the  tyranny  to  which  he  bent ; 
That  land  full  many  a  wringing  despot  saw, 
Who  worked  his  tyranny  in  form  of  law.' " 

Mr.  Maguire,  on  the  13th  of  March,  introduced  a  motion  to 
the  effect  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
to  consider  the  condition  of  Ireland.  He  conceived  the  land 
grievance  and  the  existence  of  the  Established  Church  to  be  the 
chief  causes  of  Irish  discontent. 

The  Earl  of  Mayo,  in  introducing  the  Government's  proposal, 
stated  that  a  Commission  would  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  state  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  in 
the  meantime  a  Bill  would  be  introduced  providing  for  an  easy 
compensation  for  money  laid  out  in  improvements,  and  another 
for  rendering  more  efficient  the  working  of  Irish  railways.  The 
general  education  of  the  people  was  already  under  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Commission,  and  it  was  proposed  to  grant  a 
charter  to  a  Roman  Catholic  university.  With  regard  to  the 
Irish  Church,  it  was  not  proposed  to  take  any  immediate  action. 
In  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  14th  of  March,  Bright  remarked 
that  the  cause  of  discontent  and  disloyalty  was  well  known  by 
the  Government,  particularly  by  Disraeli,  adding : — 
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"  I  am  in  favour  of  more  proprietors,  and  some,  of  course,  will  be  small  and 
some  will  be  large ;  but  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  Parliament,  if  it  thought  fit 
to  attempt  anything  of  this  kind,  to  fix  a  limit  below  which  it  would  not  assist 
the  owner  to  sell  or  the  purchaser  to  buy.  I  believe  that  you  can  establish 
a  class  of  moderate  proprietors,  who  will  form  a  body  intermediate  between  the 
great  owners  of  land  and  those  who  are  absolutely  landless,  which  will  be  of 
immense  service  in  giving  steadiness,  loyalty,  and  peace  to  the  whole  population 
of  the  island.  ...  It  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  which  is  related  by  Addison. 
Writing  about  the  curious  things  which  happened  in  his  time,  he  says  that 
there  was  a  man  who  made  a  living  by  cheating  the  country  people.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  in  Buckinghamshire  or  not.  (Laughter.)  He  was  not 
a  Cabinet  Minister — he  was  only  a  mountebank — (great  laughter) — and  he  set  up 
a  stall,  and  sold  pills  that  were  very  good  against  the  earthquake.  (Hoars  of 
laughter.)  Well,  that  is  about  the  state  of  things  that  we  are  in  now.  There  is 
an  earthquake  in  Ireland.  Does  anybody  doubt  it?  I  will  not  go  into  the 
evidence  of  it,  but  I  will  say  that  there  has  been  a  most  extraordinary  alarm — • 
some  of  it  extravagant,  I  will  admit — throughout  the  whole  of  the  three  kingdoms ; 
and  although  Fenianism  may  be  but  a  low,  a  reckless,  and  an  ignorant  con- 
spiracy, the  noble  lord  has  admitted  that  there  is  discontent  and  disaffection 
in  the  country ;  and  when  the  member  for  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Ireland 
comes  forward  and  asks  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  discuss  this  great  question 
— this  social  and  political  earthquake  under  which  Ireland  is  heaving — the  noble 
lord  comes  forward  and  offers  that  there  shall  be  a  clerically  governed  endowed 
university  for  the  sons,  I  suppose,  of  the  Catholic  gentlemen  of  Ireland.  I  have 
never  heard  a  more  unstatesmanlike  or  more  unsatisfactory  proposition ;  and  I 
believe  the  entire  disfavour  with  which  it  has  been  received  in  this  House  is  only 
a  proper  representation  of  the  condemnation  which  it  will  receive  from  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  three  kingdoms.  (Cheers.)  .  .  .  We  are,  after 
all,  of  one  religion.  I  imagine  that  there  will  come  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  men  will  be  astonished  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  had 
so  much  animosity  against  and  suspicion  of  each  other.  I  accept  the  belief 
in  a  grand  passage  which  I  once  met  with  in  the  writings  of  the  illustrious 
founder  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  He  says  that '  The  humble,  meek,  merci- 
ful, just,  pious,  and  devout  souls  are  everywhere  of  one  religion,  and  when 
death  has  taken  off  the  mask  they  will  know  one  another,  though  the  diverse 
liveries  they  wear  here  make  them  strangers."  Now,  may  I  ask  the  House  to  act 
in  this  spirit,  and  then  our  work  will  be  easy.  (Cheers.)  The  noble  lord,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  spoke  of  the  cloud  which  rests  at  present  over 
Ireland.  It  is  a  dark  and  heavy  cloud,  and  its  darkness  extends  over  the  feelings 
of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  But  there  is  a  consolation  which  we 
may  all  take  to  ourselves.  An  inspired  king  and  bard  and  prophet  has  left 
us  words  which  are  not  only  the  expression  of  a  fact,  but  which  we  may  take 
as  the  utterance  of  a  prophecy.  He  says,  '  To  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in 
the  darkness.'  Let  us  try  in  this  matter  to  be  upright.  Let  us  try  to  be  just. 
(Cheers.)  That  cloud  will  be  dispelled.  The  dangers  which  surround  us  will 
vanish,  and  we  may  yet  have  the  happiness  of  leaving  to  our  children  the 
heritage  of  an  honourable  citizenship  in  a  united  and  prosperous  empire." 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Gladstone  took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  said  that  the 
Established  Church  must  cease  to  exist,  and  religious  equality 
he  established.  Not  many  days  after,  he  tabulated  resolutions 
affirming  the  necessity  for  disestablishing  and  disendowing  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  80th  of  March  he 
delivered  his  speech  in  favour  of  his  resolutions.  In  supporting, 
Bright  said: — 

"  I  think  I  might  appeal  to  every  member  of  the  House  who  now  hears  me, 
whether,  if  he  had  been  placed  in  Ireland  with  his  father  before  him  among  the 
Catholic  population — I  might  ask  him  whether  he  would  not  have  felt  that 
if  he  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  his  Church,  and  if  he  entered  the  portals  of 
thii  garrison  Church,  that  it  would  have  been  to  him  not  only  a  change  of  faith. 
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but  a  denial,  as  it  were,  of  his  birth  and  of  his  country.  I  have  felt  always 
in  considering  this  question — and  I  have  considered  it  much  for  twenty-five  years 
past — that  all  the  circumstances  of  that  Church  in  Ireland  have  been  such  as  to 
stimulate  the  heart  of  every  Catholic  to  a  stronger  adherence  to  his  own  faith,  and 
to  a  determined  and  unchangeable  rejection  of  the  faith  and  of  the  Church 
which  were  offered  to  him  by  the  hands  of  conquest.  There  is  one  point  on 
this,  too,  which  is  important — that  the  more  you  have  produced  dissatisfaction 
with  Imperial  rule  in  Ireland,  the  more  you  have  thrown  the  population  into 
the  hands  of  Eome.  Now,  I  hope  I  shall  offend  no  Catholic  member  in 
this  House  when  I  say  that  I  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  of  the 
world  that  there  are  in  many  countries  millions  of  Catholic  population  who  are 
liable  to  be  directed  in  much  of  their  conduct,  and  often  iu  their  political  conduct, 
through  their  bishop  and  clergy  from  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Rome.  I  think 
that  is  a  misfortune — I  think  it  is  a  misfortune  to  the  freedom  of  the  world.  And 
I  think,  moreover,  that  it  is  a  misfortune  to  every  Catholic  Church  in  every 
country,  for  it  tends  to  prevent  it  from  being  wholly  national,  and  it  prevents 
also  such  changes  and  such  reformations  as,  I  believe,  are  necessary  in  the  pro- 
gre'ss  of  every  Church.  .  .  .  Let  us  take  this  Irish  State  Church ;  let  us  take 
it,  not  with  a  rude — I  am  against  rudeness  and  harshness  in  legislative  action — 
but  if  not  with  a  rude,  still  with  a  resolute  grasp.  If  you  adopt  the  policy 
we  recommend,  you  will  pluck  up  a  weed  which  pollutes  the  air.  ('  Oh,  oh  ! ') 
I  will  give  hon.  gentlemen  consolation  in  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence — I  say 
you  will  pluck  up  a  weed  which  pollutes  the  air;  but  you  will  leave  a  free 
Protestant  Church,  which  will  be  hereafter  an  ornament  and  a  grace  to  all  those 
who  may  be  brought  within  the  range  of  its  influence.  (Cheers.)  Sir,  I  said 
in  the  beginning  of  my  observations  that  the  people  of  three  kingdoms  are 
waiting  with  anxious  suspense  for  the  solution  of  this  question.  Ireland  waits 
and  longs.  I  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
Monsell);  I  appeal  to  that  meeting,  the  character  of  which  he  can  describe, 
and  perhaps  may  describe,  to  the  House  ;  and  I  say  that  Ireland  waits  and  longs 
for  a  great  act  of  reconciliation.  I  say,  further,  that  England  and  Scotland  are 
eager  to  make  atonement  for  past  crimes  and  past  errors ;  and  I  say,  yet  further, 
that  it  depends  upon  us,  this  House  of  Commons,  this  Imperial  Parliament, 
whether  that  reconciliation  shall  take  place,  and  whether  that  atonement  shall  at 
length  be  made."  (Cheers.) 

Gladstone's  motion  for  going  into  committee  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  56. 

On  the  4th  of  May  Disraeli  informed  the  House  that  he  had 
advised  Her  Majesty  to  dissolve  Parliament,  hut  at  the  same 
time  placed  the  resignation  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  at  Her 
Majesty's  disposal ;  at  a  second  interview  she  declined  to  accept 
the  Premier's  resignation,  but  signified  her  readiness  to  dissolve 
Parliament  as  soon  as  the  state  of  public  business  permitted. 

On  the  7th  of  May  Gladstone's  second  and  third  Irish 
Church  resolutions  were  carried  in  committee  without  a  division. 
Disraeli  predicted  that  there  would  be  a  quarrel  amongst  the 
Liberals  over  the  division  of  what  he  termed  plunder. 

"  I  have  held  consistently  for  twenty  years,"  said  Bright,  "  the  conviction 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Government  himself  held 
then,  and  which,  if  it  were  possible  now  to  put  him  under  an  accurate  examina- 
tion from  which  he  could  not  flinch,  he  would  be  obliged  to  say  that  he  holds 
now ;  because,  on  a  recent  occasion,  he  admitted  that  the  main  sentiment  of  that 
speech  which  he  delivered  twenty-five  years  ago  was  right.  But  I  am  in  a  different 
position  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I  have  not  been  endeavouring  to  climb 
the  ladder  of  Parliamentary  promotion  and  notoriety.  ('  Oh,'  and  cheers.)  No, 
Sir,  I  have  only  had  the  single  object — so  far  as  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
Irish  questions— to  promote  what  appeared  to  be  just  to  that  country,  and  which 
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would  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man the  other  night,  in  a  manner  at  once  pompous  and  servile,  talked  at  large  of 
the  interviews  which  he  had  with  his  Sovereign.  I  venture  to  say  that  a  Minister 
who  deceives  his  Sovereign  is  as  guilty  as  the  conspirator  who  would  dethrone 
her.  ('  Oh,'  and  cheers.)  I  do  not  charge  the  right  hon.  gentleman  with  deceiv- 
ing his  Sovereign  ;  but  if  he  has  not  changed  the  opinion  which  he  held  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  which  he  has  said  in  the  main  was  right,  then  I  fear  that 
he  has  not  stated  all  that  was  his  duty  to  state  in  the  interviews  which  he 
had  with  his  Sovereign.  Let  me  tell  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  particular,  that  any  man  in  this  country  who  puts  the  Sovereign 
in  the  front  of  a  great  struggle  like  this  into  which  it  may  be  we  are  about 
to  enter — who  points  to  the  Irish  people,  and  says  from  the  floor  of  this  House, 
'  Your  Queen  holds  the  flag  under  which  we,  the  enemies  of  religious  equality  and 
justice  to  Ireland,  are  marshalled' — I  say  that  the  Minister  who  does  that  is 
guilty  of  a  very  high  crime  and  a  great  misdemeanour  against  his  Sovereign 
and  against  his  country.  And  there  is  no  honour,  and  there  is  no  reputation, 
there  is  no  glory,  there  is  no  future  fame  that  any  Minister  can  gain  by  conduct 
like  this,  that  will  acquit  him  before  posterity  of  one  of  the  most  grievous 
offences  against  his  country  which  a  Prime  Minister  can  possibly  commit." 
(Cheers.) 

On  the  22nd  of  May  Gladstone's  resolutions  were  carried  by 
a  majority  of  fifty-four,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  experienced 
during  the  remaining  stages,  until  it  came  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  the  second  reading  was  negatived  on  a  division  by 
192  to  97. 

In  the  early  part  of  1868,  Mr.  W.  0' Sullivan,  of  Limerick, 
who  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  connected  with  the  Fenian 
organisation,  and  many  of  his  friends  in  England  formed  the 
opinion  that  he  was  unjustly  suspected,  and  ought  to  be  liberated. 
Bright  was  asked  to  intercede  on  his  behalf,  and,  in  reply, 
wrote : — 

"I  think  it  likely  there  are  many  cases  of  great  hardship  and  injustice  under 
the  present  system  of  arrests  in  Ireland." 

He  also  promised  to  wait  upon  Lord  Mayo,  to  try  to  induce  him 
to  liberate  0' Sullivan.  On  the  26th  of  March  Bright  wrote 
again,  stating — 

"  Lord  Mayo,  after  consulting  with  the  law  officers,  has  ordered  the  libera- 
tion of  Mr.  O' Sullivan,  on  condition  that  he  does  not  reside  within  the  county 
of  Limerick  before  the  let  of  August  next.  This  seems  a  strange  condition,  but 
I  suppose  it  will  not  prevent  his  going  within  a  few  miles  of  home  to  live ;  and 
perhaps  may  enable  him  to  pay  some  attention  to  his  business." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Welsh  National  Reform  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Liverpool  on  the  3rd  of  June,  and  Bright  was 
one  of  the  speakers,  and  said — 

"  Oat  of  a  population  of  six  million  persons  in  Ireland.  4,500,000  belonged 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Half  a  million  belonged  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  about  half  a  million  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
census  gave  under  700,000  of  Church  Protestants,  but  this  overstated  the  numbers. 
Now,  if  we  belonged  to  these  four  and  a  half  millions,  and  knew  that  this  little 
Church  of  half  a  million  was  planted  among  us  by  those  who  had  conquered  our 
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fathers,  if  we  knew  also  that  this  little  Church  was  associated  with  everything 
that  had  been  hostile  to  our  national  interests  and  national  prosperity,  and  if  we 
knew  further  that  it  absorbed  incomes  amounting  to  not  less  than  £700,000 
or  £800,000  sterling  per  year,  these  incomes  being  derived  from  national  property 
amounting  to  probably  £13,000,000  or  £14,000,000  sterling— I  say  that  if  we  were 
of  those  four  and  a  half  millions,  let  me  ask  every  man  of  you  whether  we  should 
not  feel  that  we  had  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  that  there  was  a  national 
grievance  in  our  country  that  required  to  be  speedily  redressed.  .  .  .  Now,  what 
is  it  we  propose  to  do?  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  be  sorry  to  join  any 
political  party  that  was  about  to  do  a  real  injury  or  a  real  injustice  to  any  portion 
of  the  people.  We  propose — Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  resolution  proposed — the 
House  of  Commons,  by  its  great  majority,  has  resolved — to  place  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland,  in  this  position — a  position 
familiar  to  you.  You  have  been  in  this  position  for  a  long  time ;  you 
know  exactly  its  hardships,  its  grievances,  its  advantages,  and  its  glorious 
successes.  We  propose  to  put  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  of  Ireland  in  exactly 
the  same  position  that  the  Welsh  Free  Churches  are  in  now — in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Wesleyan  Churches  of  Scotland  are ;  and  also,  I  may  say, 
it  is  the  same  position  in  which  all  the  Protestant  Churches,  the  Episcopalians 
included,  are  in  Canada,  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  But  we  propose  to  give  them  this  advantage,  which  you  have 
never  had,  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  all  the  churches  wherever  they  have 
a  congregation  that  will  keep  them  in  repair,  and  of  all  the  parsonage  nouses 
belonging  to  those  churches  where  there  are  congregations  who  will  support 
a  minister." 

Bright  addressed  a  crowded  meeting  of  his  constituents  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  the  26th  of  October: — 

"  Now,  will  you  allow  me  for  a  moment  to  tell  you  what  was  the  state  of 
England  exactly  forty  years  ago  ?  If  I  had  a  blackboard  here  on  the  platform, 
as  schoolmasters  have  in  their  schools,  or  if  I  had  a  large  chart  where  I  could 
point  to  all  these  things,  you  would  take  them  in  not  only  with  the  ear  as  I  speak 
them,  but  with  the  eye  as  you  would  see  them.  In  1828  no  Dissenter  in  England 
— how  many  Dissenters  are  there  on  this  platform,  in  this  meeting  ? — (cheers) — 
half  the  people  at  least  who  go  to  a  place  of  worship  on  a  Sunday  are  Dissenters 
— forty  years  ago  not  one  of  these  Dissenters  by  law  could  hold  any  civil  or  mili- 
tary office  in  the  State.  He  could  not  be  mayor  of  Birmingham ;  he  could  not 
be  an  alderman  ;  he  could  not  be  a  member  of  the  town  council ;  he  could  not  be 
a  magistrate ;  he  could  not  hold,  I  believe,  a  position  of  the  rank  of  any  officer  in 
the  army.  There  were  many  that  did  hold  those  offices,  but  they  did  it  contrary 
to  law,  and  every  year  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  was  passed  to  excuse  them  for  having  . 
broken  the  law.  What  was  there  besides,  with  regard  to  your  fellow-countrymen, 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  kingdom  ?  Not  one  of  these  was  permitted  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  although  he  was  elected  by  any  of  the  largest  constitu- 
encies of  the  kingdom.  ('  Shame.')  But  not  only  were  these  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church  thus  disqualified,  but  your  great  town  itself,  and  the  city  of 
Manchester,  and  the  town  of  Leeds,  and  the  town  of  Sheffield,  and  many  of  the 
great  towns,  and  all  the  boroughs  of  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  except  the 
city  of  London,  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  city  of  Westminster,  were 
totally  without  Parliamentary  power.  Where  do  you  think  all  the  Members  of 
Parliament  came  from  in  those  days  ?  I  will  tell  you  where  forty-four  of  them 
came  from.  I  have  been  lately,  within  the  last  month,  spending  some  days  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  a  very  charming  county,  with  beautiful  coast  scenery, 
with  an  industrious,  a  frugal,  an  intelligent,  and  a  noble-minded  population  ;  but 
the  forty-four  members  who  came  to  the  House  of  Commons  were  not  returned 
by  the  population,  but  for  the  most  part  by  what  were  called  rotten  boroughs. 
That  was  the  state  of  things  that  existed  at  the  time  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
You  know  that  as  to  municipal  government  there  was  scarcely  any  in  England. 
Many  boroughs  had  the  form  of  municipal  government,  but  they  had  scarcely  any 
of  the  substance.  You  know  that  the  question  of  popular  education  had  never 
been  taken  up  by  the  Government  or  Parliament  or  that  day,  and  that  nothing 
had  been  done  by  the  legislature  to  redeem  the  great  mass  of  our  population 
from  an  ignorance  which  was  degrading  to  us,  and  kept  us  also  below  many  of 
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the  civilised  nations  of  Europe.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  that  time  also,  in  our  colonies, 
we  had  800,000  negroes,  in  a  state,  apparently,  of  hopeless  bondage,  and  at  the 
same  time,  at  home,  we  had  monopolies  that  reduced  the  working  classes  them- 
selves to  a  condition  of  bondage.  You  had  a  monopoly  in  corn,  a  monopoly  in 
sugar,  and  a  monopoly  in  many  other  things,  which  I  need  not  particularise." 
(Hear,  hear.) 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1868,  Bright  was  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  W.  Chambers,  the 
noted  publisher,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  office  of  Lord 
Provost,  occupied  the  chair  at  the  meeting. 

"  Now,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,"  said  Bright,  "  when  I  was  very  young 
indeed,  in  my  beginning  to  think  about  public  affairs,  in  reading  the  pure 
writings  of  John  Milton,  I  found  a  passage  which  fixed  itself  in  my  mind.  This 
passage  time  has  never  been  able  to  take  from  my  memory.  He  says, '  Yet  true 
eloquence  I  find  to  be  none  but  the  serious  and  hearty  love  of  truth.'  And  I  have 
endeavoured,  so  far  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  in  public,  to  abide 
by  that  wise  and  weighty  saying.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  examine  myself,  during 
the  thirty  years  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  speak  at  meetings  of  my  country- 
men, I  am  not  conscious  that  I  nave  ever  used  an  argument  which  I  did  not 
believe  to  be  sound,  or  have  stated  anything  as  a  fact  which  I  did  not  believe  to 
be  true.  I  have  endeavoured,  further,  always  to  abstain  from  speaking  on 
subjects  which  I  had  not  examined  and  well  considered,  and  perhaps  it  is  because 
I  have  endeavoured  to  attend  to  these  rales  that  what  I  have  said  has  met  with 
some  acceptance,  and  perhaps  in  some  quarters  has  been  influential  with  the 
country.  As  to  the  title  of  statesman,  I  may  say  here  what  I  said  many  years 
ago  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  I  have  seen  so  much  intrigue  and  ambition, 
BO  much  selfishness  and  inconsistency  in  the  character  of  many  so-called  states- 
men, that  I  have  always  been  rather  anxious  to  disclaim  the  title.  I  have  been 
content  to  describe  myself  as  a  simple  citizen,  who  honestly  examines  such 
public  questions  as  affect  the  public  weal,  and  honestly  offers  his  counsels  to  his 
countrymen.  (Cheers.)  ...  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  never  believed  that 
there  is  anything  very  mysterious  in  the  art  or  knowledge  of  politics ;  and  that 
what  we  call  statesmanship — honest  statesmanship — is  not  an  abstruse  and 
difficult  branch  of  knowledge.  Most  of  us  when  we  come  to  consider  a  public 
question  are  able  to  strip  it  of  all  the  things  which  do  not  really  belong  to  it  and 
get  at  the  pith  and  kernel  of  the  matter.  I  think  that  our  intellects  are  so  much 
on  a  par,  and  that,  as  a  whole,  we  are  so  anxious,  and  rightly  so,  that  on  almost 
all  occasions  we  may  be  able  to  come  to  an  early  and  wise  agreement  as  to  the 
course  which  the  public  should  pursue.  In  the  course  of  my  political  life  there 
have  been  several  great  questions  which  have  interested  me,  and  on  each  of 
which  I  have  been  astonished  that  I  found  myself  at  variance  with  so  many  of 
my  countrymen,  and  I  have  not  been  less  delighted  afterwards  to  find  that,  by 
and  by,  we  all  seemed  to  agree;  but  unfortunately,  the  agreement  came, 
occasionally,  too  late,  and  when  the  misfortunes,  which  had  been  perhaps  foretold, 
had  already  happened,  and  it  was  only  after  the  misfortunes  that  we  were  able 
to  agree  as  to  what  ought  to  have  been  done." 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1868,  Bright  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  chairman, 
Mr.  George  Harrison,  presiding.  In  the  evening  Bright  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  of  the  working  class,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  said  : — 

"Since  I  have  taken  a  part  in  public  affairs,  the  fact  of  the  vast  weight  of 
poverty  and  ignorance  that  exists  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  has  been  a 
burden  on  my  mind,  and  is  so  now.  I  have  always  hoped  that  the  policy  which 
I  have  advocated,  and  which  has  been  accepted  in  principle,  will  tend  gradually 
but  greatly  to  relieve  the  pauperism  and  the  suffering  which  we  still  see  amongst 
the  working  classes  of  society.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  no  notion  of  a  country 
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being  called  prosperous  and  happy,  or  being  in  a  satisfactory  state,  when  such 
a  condition  of  things  exists.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  may  have  an  historical  monarch, 
decked  out  in  the  dazzling  splendour  of  royalty;  you  may  have  an  ancient 
nobility,  settled  in  grand  mansions  and  on  great  estates ;  you  may  have  an  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy,  hiding  with  its  worldly  pomp  that  religion  whose  first  virtue 
is  humility ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  whole  fabric  may  be  rotten  and 
doomed  ultimately  to  fall,  if  the  great  mass  of  the  people  on  whom  it  is  supported 
is  poor  and  suffering  and  degraded.  (Cheers.)  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things?  If  governments  were  just,  if  taxes  were  moderate  and  equitably 
imposed,  if  land  were  free,  if  schools  were  as  prominent  institutions  in  our  land- 
scapes and  in  our  great  towns  as  prisons  and  workhouses  are,  I  suspect  we  should 
find  the  people  gradually  gaining  more  self-respect,  that  they  would  have  much 
more  hope  of  improvement  for  themselves  and  their  families,  that  they  would 
rise  above,  in  thousands  of  cases,  all  temptation  to  intemperance,  and  that  they 
would  become  generally — I  say  almost  universally — more  virtuous  and  more  like 
what  the  subjects  of  a  free  State  ought  to  be.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  solemn  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  future  condition  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  this  country  cannot  be  neglected.  It  must  be  known  and  remedied.  It  is 
the  work  upon  which  the  new  electoral  body  and  the  new  Parliament  will  have  to 
enter.  It  is  a  long  way  from  Belgrave  Square  to  Eethnal  Green.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  contrast  the  palatial  mansions  of  the  rich  with  the  dismal  hovels  of 
the  poor — the  profuse  and  costly  luxuries  of  the  wealthy  with  the  squalid  and 
hopeless  misery  of  some  millions  of  those  who  are  below  them.  But  I  ask  you, 
as  I  ask  myself  a  thousand  times,  is  it  not  possible  that  this  mass  of  poverty 
and  suffering  may  be  reached  and  be  raised,  or  taught  to  raise  itself  ?  What  is 
there  that  man  cannot  do  if  he  tries  ?  The  other  day  he  descended  to  the 
mysterious  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  with  an  iron  hand  sought,  and  found,  and 
grasped,  and  brought  up  to  the  surface  the  lost  cable,  and  with  it  made  two 
worlds  into  one.  I  ask,  are  his  conquests  confined  to  the  realms  of  science? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  another  hand,  not  of  iron,  but  of  Christian  justice  and 
kindness,  may  be  let  down  to  moral  depths  even  deeper  than  those  the  cable 
fathoms,  to  raise  up  from  thence  the  sons  and  daughters  of  misery  and  the 
multitude  who  are  ready  to  perish  ?  (Cheers.)  This  is  the  great  problem  which 
is  now  before  us.  It  is  one  which  is  not  for  statesmen  only,  not  for  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  only — it  is  one  which  every  man  in  the  nation  should  attempt  to 
solve.  The  nation  is  now  in  power,  and  if  wisdom  abide  with  power,  the  genera- 
tion to  follow  may  behold  the  glorious  day  of  which  we,  in  our  time,  with  our  best 
endeavours,  can  only  hope  to  see  the  earliest  dawn."  (Cheers.) 

A  deputation  of  Birmingham  gunmakers  waited  upon  Bright 
on  the  10th  of  November,  1868,  with  respect  to  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  establishing  gun  manufactories  at  Enfield. 
The  deputation  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  work  could  be  as 
adequately  and  safely  executed  by  private  enterprise.  Bright 
replied  at  some  length,  and  stated  that  ever  since  he  had  been 
in  Parliament,  when  it  was  possible  to  do  anything,  he  had 
supported  the  views  of  Cobden,  that  the  Government  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  manufacture  for  itself  any  articles  which  could 
be  obtained  from  private  producers.  Touching  on  the  military 
expenditure,  he  said : — 

"  There  live  upon  that  £26,000,000  so  vast  a  body  of  men — men  looking  for 
better  wages,  better  salaries,  higher  promotion,  that  they  form  necessarily  a 
most  powerful  influence,  acting  constantly  upon  the  executive,  and  against  the 
interest  of  the  taxpayer.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
hitherto,  seems  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  contending  with  this  power.  In  point 
of  fact,  many  of  those  who  have  seats  in  the  House  are  interested  in  this  expen- 
diture ;  and  if  you  will  follow  the  manner  in  which  this  expenditure  is  deter- 
mined on,  and  the  estimates  are  proposed,  you  will  see  how  difficult  it  is  for 
three  members  for  Birmingham,  or  for  thirty,  to  make  much  difference  in  this 
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matter.  The  heads  of  departments — the  Horse  Guards  for  the  army,  the 
Admiralty  for  the  navy — bring  forward  certain  proposals  with  regard  to  expendi- 
ture, which  are  laid  before  the  Cabinet,  but  the  public  are  never  heard  at  the 
Horse  Guards  or  at  the  Admiralty.  Men  are  there  who  are  certainly  heard — men 
whose  heads  are  filled  from  morning  to  night  with  the  grandeur,  the  glory,  and 
the  extent  of  the  services ;  but  most  of  them  do  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  that 
it  is  of  the  slightest  importance  that  money  is  spent  or  saved,  for  they  do  not 
seem  to  know  that  a  tax  taken  from  the  people  is  so  much  taken  from  their 
comforts.  .  .  .  The  Cabinet,  as  a  whole,  is  disposed  greatly  to  leave  each  par- 
ticular department  to  the  heads  of  that  department,  and  we  all  know  that  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  its  mob  of  generals,  and  colonels,  and  admirals,  and 
captains,  and  the  friends  of  such,  it  is  far  more  easy  to  work  the  Parliamentary 
machine  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  than  it  is  to  procure,  or  to  promote, 
or  to  insist  upon  any  due  system  of  economy.  They  make  things  easy  by  what  is 
called  greasing  the  wheels.  .  .  .  What  is  wanted  is  an  entirely  new  system,  and 
I  will,  in  a  few  sentences,  tell  you  what  that  system  ought  to  be.  In  future  the 
formation  of  the  estimates  should  no  longer  be  left  to  be  determined  by  the 
Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  or  the  Cabinet.  There  ought  to  be  an  honestly 
chosen  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  pretends  to  hold  the 
purse  of  the  nation — it  does  so,  indeed,  but  its  own  hand  is  always  in  it.  Surely 
instead  of  having  650  gentlemen,  who  for  the  most  part  know  nothing  about  the 
matter,  to  determine  these  claims,  all  the  estimates  should  be  referred  to  a  fairly 
selected  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  committee  ought  to  go 
into  the  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  to  hear  opinions,  to  take  evidence, 
and  to  make  a  report  with  regard  to  every  important  item  in  the  estimates  which 
it  presents  to  the  House.  For  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  after  I  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  I  took  great  interest  in  the  estimates.  I  sat  very  near  Mr. 
Hume,  and  I  did  what  I  could  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  upon  this  subject;  but 
I  found  out  that  it  was  all  in  vain.  In  fact,  there  is  no  greater  delusion  imagin- 
able than  that  any  single  member  of  Parliament  can  make  any  sensible  difference 
in  the  public  expenditure." 


CHAPTER   XXXII 
MB.  BRIGHT  A  CABINET  MINISTER 

THE  dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place  in  November,  and  on 
the  llth  of  the  same  month  the  electors  were  summoned  to 
choose  their  representatives.  The  result  was  that  the  Liberals 
gained  a  majority  of  120  in  the  new  Parliament.  The  Ministers 
wisely  decided,  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  1st  of  December,  to 
resign  at  once.  On  Mr.  Gladstone  devolved  the  task  of  forming 
a  new  Administration.  He  offered  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  to 
Bright,  who  at  first  declined,  but  ultimately  consented,  after 
much  friendly  and,  at  the  same  time,  earnest  discussion. 
Gladstone,  in  his  contribution  to  this  work,  states : — 

"I  remember  that  Mr.  Bright  told  me  the  next  day  he  had  not  slept  a  wink 
after  it.  It  lasted  from  two  to  three  hours,  during  the  whole  of  which  we  were  at 
close  quarters.  We  were,  however,  completely  united  in  spirit  and  aim,  and 
were  only  debating  the  means.  He  sat  in  the  same  chair  and  place  as  he  had 
occupied  some  months  before  at  a  meeting  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  Liberal 
party,  at  which  the  resolution  was  taken  to  raise  for  good  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment  and  to  fight  it  through.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  was 
not  the  inventor  of  the  word  '  disestablish'  on  that  occasion." 

Appearing  before  his  constituents  for  re-election  on  the  21st 
December,  1868,  Bright  informed  them  that — 

"Mr.  Gladstone,  soon  after  he  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  his 
Administration,  asked  me  to  join  him  in  the  Government.  (Loud  cheers.) 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  he  made  that  proposition  with  the  cordial  and 
gracious  acquiescence  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.) 
As  you  know,  I  had  very  strong  reasons  for  refusing  to  change  my  seat  and  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  arguments  which  were  used  to  induce  me  to 
change  that  opinion  were  arguments  based  entirely  upon  what  was  considered 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  great  Liberal  party  and  for  the  public  service.  (Cheers.) 
And  I  was  obliged  to  admit,  looking  at  them  from  that  point  of  view,  that  they 
were  not  easily  to  be  answered.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  to  offer  arguments 
which  were  more  of  a  private  and  personal  nature,  which  I  also  believed  to  be 
unanswerable.  But  when  the  private  and  the  personal  came  to  be  weighed 
against  the  apparent  public  reasons — (cheers) — then  the  private  and  the  personal 
yielded  to  the  public  reasons — (loud  cheers) — and  I  surrendered  my  inclination, 
and  I  may  say  also  my  judgment,  to  the  opinions  and  to  the  judgment  of  my 
friends.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Gladstone  told  me  that  he  did  not  wish  me  to  accept 
of  any  office  that  was  inferior  in  importance  or  in  emolument  to  any  office  held 
by  any  one  of  his  colleagues — (cheers) — and  he  proposed  that  I'should  accept  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  (Cheers.)  Now,  very  many  of  my 
friends  have  urged  in  past  times  that  I  should  undertake  that  office — (cheers) — 
and  not  a  few  have  expressed  regret  that  I  have  not  accepted  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  a  sentence,  therefore,  I  think  it  right  to  explain  why  I  took  the  course  which 
led  to  my  declining  that  important  post.  You  know  that  twelve  years  ago,  just 
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before  I  came  here,  that  I  suffered  from  an  entire  breakdown  of  my  health,  which 
cut  me  off  from  public  labours  for  about  two  years.  The  Indian  department,  I 
believe,  is  one  of  very  heavy  work,  and  I  felt  I  was  not  justified  in  accepting  it, 
unless  there  was  some  great  probability  of  some  useful  result  which  could  not  be 
accomplished  under  any  other  chief  of  that  office.  (Hear,  hear.]  Now,  my  own 
opinion  is  that  the  views  I  have  expressed  in  times  past — especially  in  the  year 
1858,  when  the  Indian  Government  Bill  was  passing  through  Parliament — that 
those  views  are  sound,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  necessary  to 
apply  them  to  the  government  of  India ;  but  I  believe  that  public  opinion  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  us  to  adopt  them ;  and  that,  if  I  had  taken  that 
office,  I  should  have  found  myself  unable  to  carry  into  execution  the  principles 
which  I  believe  to  be  sound  with  regard  to  Indian  government.  (Hear,  hear.) 
At  the  same  time  I  will  confess  freely  that  it  did  not  appear  seemly  for  me — I 
think  I  should  have  felt  that  I  was  in  my  wrong  place,  with  the  views  which 
I  have  held  from  my  youth  upwards — if  I  had  connected  myself  distinctly  with 
the  direction  of  the  great  military  department  of  the  Indian  Government  (Hear, 
and  cheers.)  Looking,  therefore,  at  these  points,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  decline  the 
proposition ;  and  I  said,  very  distinctly,  that  if  I  am  to  accept  any  seat  in  this 
Government,  I  should  prefer  to  take  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
(Cheers.)  In  that  office,  perhaps,  I  may  do  a  little  good,  and  perhaps  I  may 
prevent  some  harm.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  At  least  it  will  not,  I  hope,  so 
burden  me  that  I  may  be  unable  to  take  some  reasonable  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  great  questions  which  must  come  very  speedily  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  (Hear,  hear.)  Having  said  this  much,  then,  I  must  ask  you  to  con- 
sider that,  although  I  stand  before  you  in  a  new  character,  yet  I  have  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  getting  rid  of  my  old  one.  (Cheers.)  I  hope  the  time  has 
arrived  in  this  country — it  has  only  recently  arrived — when  a  man  may,  perhaps 
without  difficulty,  act  as  an  honest  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  an  honest  and  devoted  servant  and  counsellor  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  .  .  . 
There  is  a  charming  story  contained  in  a  single  verse  or  the  Old  Testament, 
which  has  often  struck  me  as  one  of  great  beauty.  Many  of  you  will  recollect  that 
the  prophet,  journeying  to  and  fro,  was  very  hospitably  entertained  by  what  is 
termed  in  the  Bible  a  Shunammite  woman.  In  return  for  her  hospitality  he 
wished  to  make  her  some  amends,  and  he  called  her  to  him  and  asked  her  what 
there  was  that  he  should  do  for  her.  '  Shall  I  speak  for  thee  to  the  King,'  he  said, 
'  or  to  the  captain  of  the  host  ?  '  Now,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the 
Shunammite  woman  returned  a  great  answer.  She  replied  in  declining  the 
prophet's  offer, '  I  dwell  among  mine  own  people.1  (Great  applause.)  When  the 
question  was  put  to  me  whether  I  would  step  into  the  position  in  which  I  now 
find  myself,  the  answer  from  my  heart  was  the  same — I  wish  to  dwell  among  my 
own  people.  (Great  applause.)  Happily  the  time  may  have  come — I  trust  it  has 
come — when  in  this  country  an  honest  man  may  enter  the  service  of  the  Crown — 
(great  applause) — and  at  the  same  time  not  feel  it  in  any  degree  necessary  to  dis- 
sociate himself  from  his  own  people.  (Great  applause.)  Some  partial  friends  of 
mine  have  said  that  I  have  earned  all  this  by  my  long  services  in  the  popular 
cause.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  They  know  not  what  they  say.  (Laughter.) 
They  would  add  labour  to  labour,  and  would  compensate  a  life  of  service  by  a 
doubled  responsibility.  I  am  sensible  of  the  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  me  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  It  is  my  duty  faithfully  to  perform  that  which  belongs 
to  such  a  position,  but  I  have  not  less  faithfully  to  act  as  becomes  an  honest 
representative  of  the  people."  (Cheers.) 

When  Bright  went  to  Windsor,  to  go  through  the  ceremony 
of  taking  the  oath  of  office,  Her  Majesty  showed  her  delicate 
consideration  for  the  great  commoner  in  a  very  marked  way. 
She  requested  Mr.  Helps,  the  clerk  to  the  Privy  Council,  to 
assure  Bright,  if  it  was  more  agreeable  to  his  feelings  to  omit 
the  ceremony  of  kneeling,  he  was  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
Bright  availed  himself  of  this  permission,  and  was  very  kindly 
received  by  Her  Majesty.  It  was  afterwards  intimated  to 
Bright  that  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Royal  of  Prussia 
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had  expressed  a  desire  that  he  should  be  presented  to  her. 
She  herself,  she  said,  had  read  his  speeches,  and  she  was 
very  pleased  to  see  him.  Mr.  Bright  replied  in  graceful 
terms,  and  said  if  Her  Royal  Highness  would  permit  him  he 
would  tell  her  what  the  late  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  American 
Minister,  when  last  in  London,  said  of  her  to  him,  "  that 
wherever  Her  Royal  Highness  went,  she  shed  sunshine  over 
all  her  path." 

Gladstone,  in  supplementing  our  account  of  this  interview, 
tells  us  that: 

"  The  rules  of  costume  on  such  occasions  have  been  suspended  or  modified 
since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort.  It  was  at  court  or  levees  that  Mr.  Bright 
availed  himself  of  Her  Majesty's  gracious  permission,  and  appeared  in  a  velvet 
dress  with  trousers.  The  acceptance  of  office  was  at  Windsor,  in  a  small  room  in 
which  business  is  transacted  standing.  I  remember  being  struck  with  the  feeling 
that  there  was  more  loyalty,  I  will  even  say  more  reverence,  expressed  in  Mr. 
Bright's  face  than  would  have  served  many  a  man  to  go  through  the  kneeling  and 
the  kissing  of  hands." 

Bright  made  his  first  official  reply  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  the  18th  of  February,  1869,  and  performed  his 
duties  very  naturally;  but  it  was  certainly  very  strange  to  listen 
to  him  making  a  dry  departmental  statement.  Great  was  the 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  witness  how  he  executed 
the  duties,  and  the  impression  made  was  favourable. 

Gladstone,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1869,  introduced  his  Bill 
for  the  disestablishment  and  partial  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  in  a  very  eloquent  speech.  On  the  resumed  debate,  on 
the  19th  of  March,  Bright  delivered  a  masterly  speech  : — 

"  It  is  too  late  to-night  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  surplus,"  said  Mr. 
Bright.  "  There  is  one  thing  that  I  should  say  about  it — and  I  say  it  in  the 
hearing  of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Sir  Roundell  Palmer),  who  is  understood 
to  take  a  different  view  on  this  question  from  some  on  this  side.  John  Wycliffe, 
as  the  House  knows,  lived  five  hundred  years  ago ;  he  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Richmond ;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  English  Reformers. 
John  Wycliffe  was  obliged  to  consider  this  question  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  regard  to  religious  endowments ;  and  he  said,  '  If  Churches  make  bad  use  of 
their  endowments,  princes  are  bound  to  take  them  away  from  them.'  It  is  not 
too  much  for  us  to  say  that  if  endowments  are  found  to  be  mischievous,  Parlia- 
ment may  put  them  to  other  uses.  I  sometimes  wonder  how  it  is  that  in  five 
hundred  years  we  make  so  little  progress  on  some  subjects.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  Wycliffe  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  we  are  now  discussing  the 
same  subject  in  this  House ;  and  right  hon.  and  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen  get 
up  in  this  House  and  denounce  as  almost  sacrilege  and  spoliation  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  endowments  of  the  State 
Church  in  Ireland.  And  as  to  the  uses  to  which  these  endowments  are  put,  if  I 
were  particular  on  the  point  as  to  the  sacred  nature  of  the  endowments,  I  should 
even  then  be  satisfied  with  the  propositions  in  this  Bill — for,  after  all,  I  hope  it  is 
not  far  from  Christianity  to  charity ;  and  we  know  that  the  Divine  Founder  of 
our  faith  has  left  much  more  of  the  doings  of  a  compassionate  and  loving  heart 
than  He  has  of  dogma.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  chapter  6r  the 
verse,  the  page  or  the  column  ;  but  what  has  always  struck  me  most  in  reading 
the  narratives  of  the  Gospel  is  how  much  of  kindness  and  how  much  of  compas- 
sion there  was,  and  how  much  also  there  was  of  dealing  kindly  with  all  that  were 
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sick,  all  that  were  suffering.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  a  misappropriation  of  the 
surplus  funds  of  this  great  Establishment  to  apply  them  to  some  objects  such  as 
those  described  in  the  Bill  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  from  the  charitable  dealing 
with  these  matters  even  a  sweeter  incense  may  arise  than  when  those  vast  funds 
are  applied  to  maintain  three  times  the  number  of  clergy  with  which  they  are 
connected  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  We  can  do  little,  it  is  true.  We  cannot  relume  the 
extinguished  lamp  of  reason.  We  cannot  make  the  deaf  to  hear.  We  cannot 
make  the  dumb  to  speak.  It  is  not  given  to  us 

'From  the  thick  film  to  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeballs  pour  the  day ' ; 

but  at  least  we  can  lessen  the  load  of  affliction,  and  we  can  make  life  more 
tolerable  to  vast  numbers  who  suffer.  (Loud  cheers.)  Sir,  when  I  look  at  this 
great  measure — and  I  can  assure  the  House  I  have  looked  at  it  much  more  than 
the  majority  of  hop.  and  right  hon.  members  opposite,  because  I  have  seen  it 
grow  from  line  to  line,  and  from  clause  to  clause,  and  have  watched  its  growth 
and  its  completion  with  a  great  and  increasing  interest — I  say  when  I  look  at  this 
measure  I  look  on  it  as  tending  to  a  more  true  and  solid  union  between  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain ;  I  see  it  giving  tranquillity  to  our  people — ('  Oh,  oh,'  from  the 
Opposition,  followed  by  Ministerial  cheers) — when  you  have  a  better  remedy  I  at 
least  will  fairly  consider  it — (cheers) — I  say  I  see  this  measure  giving  tranquillity 
to  our  people,  greater  strength  to  the  realm,  and  adding  a  new  lustre  and  a  new 
dignity  to  the  Crown.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  dare  claim  for  this  Bill  the  support  of  all 
thoughtful  and  good  people  within  the  bounds  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  in  its  early  and  great  results  it  will  have  the  blessing  of  the  Supreme ; 
for  I  believe  it  to  be  founded  on  those  principles  of  justice  and  mercy  which  are 
the  glorious  attributes  of  His  eternal  reign."  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  cheers  when  Mr.  Bright  sat  down  were  most  enthusi- 
astic, and  repeated  again  and  again  from  both  sides  of  the 
House.  All  present  seemed  to  yield  unreservedly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  orator,  as  in  softened  accents,  and  with  the  great 
tenderness  of  a  strong  man,  he  touched,  amidst  the  most 
hushed  silence,  the  softer  passions  and  emotions.  The  peroration 
swept  on,  gathering  grandeur,  and  culminating  in  a  magnificent 
reference  to  the  Divine  Ruler.  The  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  118,  and  the  third  reading  by  114. 
In  the  committee  in  the  House  of  Lords  numerous  changes 
were  made  in  the  Bill.  Some  of  the  amendments  were  accepted 
by  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  others 
rejected.  The  Bill  was  accordingly  sent  back  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  July,  and  after  undergoing 
some  slight  alterations  passed  into  law. 

Before  the  Bill  was  disposed  of  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
Bright  gave  the  members  of  the  upper  chamber  a  warning  in  a 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Liberal 
Association,  and  it  caused  considerable  excitement  amongst  the 
Peers,  and  had  the  desired  effect. 

"  I  must  ask  my  friends  to  excuse  me  if  I  am  unable  to  accept  their  invitation 
for  the  meeting  on  Monday  next,"  he  wrote.  "  The  Lords  are  not  very  wise,  but 
there  is  sometimes  profit  to  the  people  even  in  their  innovations.  If  they  should 
delay  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  for  three  months,  they  will  stimulate 
discussion  on  important  questions,  which,  but  for  their  infatuation,  might  have 
slumbered  for  many  years.  It  is  possible  that  a  good  many  people  may  ask  what 
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is  the  special  value  of  a  constitution  which  gives  a  majority  of  100  in  one 
House  for  a  given  policy,  and  a  majority  of  100  in  another  House  against  it. 
I  may  be  asked  also  why  the  Crown,  through  its  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, should  be  found  in  harmony  with  the  nation,  while  the  Lords  are  generally 
in  direct  opposition  to  it.  Instead  of  doing  a  little  childish  tinkering  about  life 
peerages,  it  would  be  well  if  the  Peers  could  bring  themselves  on  a  line  with  the 
opinions  and  necessities  of  our  day.  In  harmony  with  the  nation,  they  may  go 
on  for  a  long  time ;  but  throwing  themselves  athwart  its  course,  they  may  meet 
with  accidents  not  pleasant  for  them  to  think  of.  But  there  are  not  a  few  good 
and  wise  men  among  the  Peers,  and  we  will  hope  their  counsels  may  prevail." 

The  Corporation  of  Trinity  House  entertained  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction,  at  dinner,  in 
their  hall  on  Tower  Hill,  London,  on  the  3rd  of  July.  During  the 
evening  Lord  Taunton  proposed  "  The  Maritime  and  Commercial 
Interests  of  the  Country,  and  the  Health  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade."  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Bright,  during  his  speech, 
remarked : — 

"  I  have  sometimes  imagined  what  a  scene  would  be  presented  if  any  man 
could  from  a  height  survey  all  the  land  and  waters  of  the  globe.  He  would  see 
men  in  every  land  preparing  something  to  find  its  way  to  this  country.  And  if 
he  could  look  over  the  waters  he  would  see  ships  driven  either  by  the  winds,  or 
what  is  more  potent,  by  steam,  bringing  from  thousands  of  sources  the  produce 
of  the  industry  of  man  in  every  country  of  the  world  to  the  shores  of  this  country, 
to  supply  the  necessities,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  the  various  classes  of  our 

Eeople.  .  .  .  For  myself,  I  never  could  comprehend  why  such  great  navies  should 
a  kept  up.  I  would  forgo  all  the  luxuries  of  life  rather  than  be  tempted  to 
obtain  them  by  crossing  the  sea.  Such  are  the  perils  of  the  deep  that  I  confess 
I  never  hear  the  wind  howling,  or  see  the  storm  raging,  or  the  clouds  drifting, 
but  I  think  of  my  countrymen  on  stormy  seas.  Therefore,  I  have  a  strong 
sympathy  with  the  lifeboat  system,  and  no  less  sympathy  with  the  great  and 
benign  objects  of  this  corporation.  (Hear.)  I  hope  it  may  so  come  up  with  the 
requirements  of  the  times,  and  keep  up  with  them,  that  it  will  never  require  to  be 
either  disendowed  or  disestablished.  (Laughter.)  The  subject  to  which  I  have 
referred  leads  me  to  hope  that  the  industry  of  our  country  may  be  sustained,  that 
its  commerce  may  be  more  and  more  widely  diffused,  that  with  an  economical 
Government — it  is  long  since  we  had  one — (laughter) — that  with  an  economical 
Government,  and  the  efforts  that  I  trust  will  before  long  be  made  to  support  a 
general  and  universal  education  among  our  people,  they  may  grow  in  all  that  is 
good,  and  that  our  country,  great  and  glorious  as  she  is,  is  destined  for  long 
generations  and  centuries  to  hold  her  place  among  the  nations."  (Cheers.) 

Bright  again  addressed  his  constituents  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Birmingham,  on  the  llth  of  January,  1870.  The  Mayor  pre- 
sided. In  speaking  of  Ireland,  Bright  said : — 

"  In  conjunction  with  her  representatives,  we  have  already  given  to  Ireland 
free  churches  and  free  schools — (loud  cheers) — and  I  hope  before  long  we  shall 
give  to  Irishmen  free  land  and  a  free  vote.  (Loud  and  prolonged  applause.) 
Ireland  lies  adjacent  to  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  island  of  the  world.  We 
can  buy  from  her  all  she  wishes  to  sell,  and  at  a  higher  price  than  any  other 
nation  can  give ;  and  we  can  sell  her  all  she  wishes  to  buy  at  a  lower  price  than 
any  other  nation  will  take.  (Hear.)  We  propose — we  may  fail,  but  I  hope  not- 
good  efforts  in  regard  to  legislation,  honest  efforts  very  often  succeed — we  pro- 
pose a  new  conquest  of  Ireland,  without  confiscation,  and  without  blood — (hear, 
hear,  and  applause) — with  only  that  holy  weapon,  a  frank  and  generous  justice — 
(cheers) — which  is  everywhere  potent  to  bring  together  nations  which  have  been 
long  separated  by  oppression  and  by  neglect.  (Loud  cheers.)  Now,  from  this 
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new  policy  we  hope  for  great  changes  in  Ireland — not  that  Ireland  is  to  be  made 
a  paradise,  but  that  Ireland  should  be  greatly  improved.  (Applause.)  It  may  be, 
possibly  it  is  or  will  seem  like,  the  language  of  great  exaggeration  if  I  quote  the 
lines  of  Pope,  in  one  of  the  most  exquisite  poems  in  our  language  : — 

1  All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail ; 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive-wand  extend ; 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend.' 

(Loud  cheers.)  This  may  appear  the  language  of  great  exaggeration  ;  but  if  we 
are  able  to  suppress  conspiracy;  if  we  can  abolish  agrarian  crime;  if  we  can 
unbar  prison  doors — (cheers) — if  we  can  reduce  all  excess  of  military  force ;  if  we 
can  make  Ireland  as  tranquil  as  England  and  Scotland  now  are — (cheers) — then 
at  least  I  think  we  may  have  done  something  to  justify  the  wisdom  and  the 
statesmanship  of  our  time.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  there  are  other  questions,  and 
two  of  them  twill  touch  as  briefly  as  I  can.  .  .  .  I  have  said  over  and  over  again, 
hundreds  of  times  in  private,  and  many  times  in  public,  that  I  thought  three 
years  would  not  elapse,  after  the  election  of  a  household  suffrage  Parliament, 
without  our  having  a  great  and  general  measure  of  national  education.  (Cheers.) 
With  regard  to  my  particular  views  upon  it,  they  were  stated  rather  at  length  in 
a  meeting  that  I  addressed  just  previous  to  the  General  Election.  (Hear.)  One 
thing  that  is  most  gratifying  now  is  this,  that  there  seems  a  general  tendency 
to  some  arrangement,  which,  perhaps,  no  party  will  consider  unsatisfactory. 
(Cheers.)  We  are  agreed  upon  this,  whether  speakers  or  writers  belong  to  one 
section  or  the  other,  all  are  agreed  upon  this,  that  there  must  be  some  means  of 
instruction  for  all,  offered  to  all  the  children  of  the  people.  ('  No  compulsion,' 
and  a  laugh.)  We  are  unanimous  upon  that.  We  are  not  unanimous  upon  the 
manner,  but  the  discussion  which  is  going  on,  in  my  opinion,  is  producing  that 
kind  of  unanimity  out  of  which  it  is  possible  to  carry  a  measure.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Whether  the  schools  shall  be  free,  or  whether  there  shall  be  any  payment ; 
whether  there  shall  be  any  compulsion,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  shall  be  of  this 
kind  or  that — these  are  points  which  are  being  sifted  throughout  the  public  dis- 
cussion which  is  going  on  ;  and,  of  course,  nobody  learns  more  from  public 
discussion  than  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  (Applause  and 
laughter.)  .  .  .  Well,  a  free  breakfast  table  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  thing. 
(Cheers.)  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  or  proposing  things 
that  are  impossible.  (Great  cheering.)  If  we  could  get  rid  of  taxes  upon  articles 
which  come  to  our  breakfast  table  we  should  have  a  free  country,  as  far  as  our 
ports  and  customs  duties  go,  with  the  exception  of  things  which  many  people 
think  not  necessary,  and  injurious,  meaning  spirits,  wines,  and  tobacco.  What  a 
magnificent  thing  it  would  be  if  every  Englishman,  whenever  he  trod  the  world 
over,  could  say  to  all  the  world,  '  Send  everything  which  all  mankind  agree  to  be 
useful  and  beneficial  to  the  human  race  to  any  port  in  England,  and  they  will  be 
received  there  without  the  payment  of  a  farthing  of  duty.'  (Cheers.)  I  am 
speaking  now,  bear  in  mind,  as  your  representative.  (Great  laughter  and  cheers.) 
I  am  not  speaking  in  any  other  capacity.  (Renewed  laughter  and  cheers.)  I  am 
making  no  promises ;  I  am  only  telling  you  what  I  believe  to  be  possible,  and 
what  the  people  in  the  end  may  get — (cheers) — if  they  will  examine  it,  compre- 
hend it,  make  up  their  minds  in  its  favour,  and  let  Parliament  and  the  Govern- 
ment know  what  it  is  they  are  thinking  about."  (Cheers.) 

The  free  breakfast  table,  however,  might  be  laid  out  easier 
than  at  first  imagined.  For  instance,  under  Protection,  in 
1839,  the  amount  of  tea  consumed  per  head  of  the  population 
was  1  Ib.  13  oz. ;  under  Free  Trade  it  was  3  Ibs.  8  oz.  Under 
Protection,  24  Ibs.  of  sugar  were  consumed  per  head ;  under  Free 
Trade  S9£  Ibs.  Under  Protection,  in  1844,  tea  was  5s.  per  Ib. ; 
in  1868  it  was  just  half  this  sum.  Under  Protection  we  had 
coffee  for  which  we  paid  Is.  8d.  per  Ib.  ;  now  we  have  the  same 
article  at  Is.  Under  Protection,  in  1842,  sugar  was  9d.  per  Ib. ; 
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it  is  now  4^d.     The  free  breakfast  table  is  still  looming  in  the 
distance. 

A  deputation  waited  upon  Bright  in  January  for  the  purpose 
of  persuading  him  to  use  his  influence  in  procuring  some  miti- 
gation in  the  sentences  passed  on  the  Fenian  prisoners : — 

"  Though  I  have  been  one  who  has  always  spoken  strongly  in  favour  of 
changes,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  in  reply,  "and  changes  which  we  showed  by  demon- 
stration were  right  to  be  made,  still,  for  all  that,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  know 
no  greater  enemy  to  our  country  than  the  man  who  attempts  by  force  of  arms  to 
disturb  the  public  peace,  and  to  break  down  the  authority  of  the  laws.  Least 
of  all  are  those  to  be  excused  who,  being  in  a  country  to  which  they  have 
emigrated,  and  thereby  escaped  from  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  here,  are  free  to  do  what  they  please,  yet  conspire  against  our  common 
country.  I  cannot  see  that  any  kind  of  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  such 
persons." 

On  the  very  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  February, 
1870,  while  in  London,  Bright  suffered  severely  from  exhaustion, 
the  result  of  mental  labour,  and  writing  to  Gladstone,  he 
stated  : — 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  disappointed  at  being  absent  from  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  but  I  have  distinct  warnings  of  an  attack  of  something 
like  that  from  which  I  suffered  fourteen  years  ago,  and  I  dare  not  disregard  them. 
I  am  quite  unable  to  work,  and  must  leave  London  for  a  time.  I  regret  deeply 
that  I  cannot  be  at  your  side  to  vote  and  plead  for  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  ...  I 
think  it  a  wise,  just,  and  comprehensive  measure,  and  I  hope  the  moderation 
and  patriotism  of  Parliament  will  enable  it  soon  to  become  law." 

The  quiet  and  rest  produced  a  favourable  effect  upon  Bright' s 
health,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians  he  abstained  from 
everything  tending  to  excitement.  He  was  very  much  benefited 
by  a  stay  of  six  months  at  Llandudno,  and  on  the  28th  of 
November  he  arrived  at  his  residence  in  Rochdale.  In  Decem- 
ber he  resigned  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on 
account  of  not  feeling  himself  sufficiently  recovered  to  take  part 
in  the  preliminary  deliberations  to  prepare  the  work  for  the 
session. 

The  London  Press  thus  commented  on  the  event : — The 
Times  stated  that  he  had  lavished  the  best  energies  of  a  singu- 
larly fine  intellect  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  and  he  had 
done  so  at  a  grievous  personal  sacrifice ;  but  he  might  be  assured 
that  few  public  men  have  been  followed  into  retirement  by  more 
earnest  good  wishes  from  all  classes  of  their  countrymen.  The 
Morning  Post  thought  there  was  probably  not  a  man  in  the 
country,  be  his  politics  what  they  might,  who  would  not  receive 
the  intelligence  with  the  greatest  concern  and  regret.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  stated  that  his  resignation  would  be  keenly  felt 
throughout  the  country.  No  name  would  ever  go  more  straight 
to  the  Irish  heart  than  that  of  John  Bright,  and  his  name  would 
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remain  as  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  orators  who  ever  adorned 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Daily  News  was  of  opinion  that 
Englishmen,  without  distinction  of  party,  would  share  regret  at 
Mr.  Bright' s  resignation. 

In  June,  1871,  Bright  spent  a  few  days  with  Mr.  Bass,  M.P., 
at  his  shooting  lodge,  Glen  Tulchan  Lodge ;  he  also  visited 
Invershin,  and  thence  to  Dingwall,  Inverness,  Kelso,  Melrose, 
and  returned  home  to  Rochdale,  much  improved,  and  universal 
was  the  wish  that  his  health  would  be  completely  restored. 

Gladstone  introduced  an  Irish  Land  Bill  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1870.  The  Bill  would  reverse  the  present  presump- 
tion of  law,  he  explained,  and  would  presume  all  improvements 
to  be  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  it  would  be  for  the  land- 
lord to  prove  the  contrary.  Retrospective  improvements  would 
be  included,  but  only  so  far  back  as  twenty  years,  except  in  the 
case  of  permanent  buildings  and  reclamations  of  lands.  As  to 
holdings  under  lease,  any  owner  might  exempt  his  lands  from 
the  custom,  always  excepting  the  Ulster  custom,  which  would  be 
legalised,  and  from  the  scale  of  damages,  by  giving  to  his 
tenants  a  lease  for  thirty-one  years,  provided  that  the  lease  were 
approved  by  the  Court,  and  gave  the  tenant  at  the  close  of  it  a 
right  to  compensation  for  manures,  permanent  buildings,  and 
reclamation  of  land.  After  several  amendments  by  the  House  of 
Lords  it  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  1st  of  August. 

The  "  Purchase  clause  "  of  this  Act  was  suggested  by  Bright 
to  the  Cabinet ;  but  the  Irish  executive's  suggestions  were 
chiefly  adopted  in  framing  the  measure,  which  made  the  "  Bright 
clauses"  only  partially  successful,  and  delayed  desired  improve- 
ments in  the  land  laws  of  Ireland. 

In  January,  1872,  at  his  residence  in  Rochdale,  Bright  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  The  O'Donoghue  : — 

"  It  is  said  that  some  persons  engaged  in  the  canvass  of  the  county  of  Kerry 
have  spoken  of  me  as  an  advocate  of  what  is  termed  Home  Bule  in  Ireland.  I 
hope  no  one  has  ventured  to  say  anything  so  absurd  and  untrue.  If  it  has  been 
said  by  any  one  of  any  authority  in  the  county  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  con- 
tradict it.  To  have  two  representative  legislative  assemblies  or  Parliaments  in 
the  United  Kingdom  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  intolerable  mischief;  and  I 
think  no  sensible  man  can  wish  for  two  within  the  limits  of  the  present  United 
Kingdom  who  does  not  wish  the  United  Kingdom  to  become  two  or  more  nations, 
entirely  separated  from  each  other.  Excuse  me  for  troubling  you  with  this.  It 
is  no  duty  of  mine  to  interfere  in  your  contest,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misrepre- 
sented." 

A  meeting  of  leading  working  men  of  London  was  held  at 
Bolt  Court  on  the  18th  of  February  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
presenting  a  congratulatory  address  to  Bright  on  his  restoration 
to  health  and  return  to  public  life.  A  letter  was  afterwards 
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addressed  to  him,  asking  whether  he  would  consent  to  receive 
their  address,  and  to  fix  the  time  and  mode  of  its  presentation. 
Bright  replied  from  Rochdale  on  the  19th  February  : — 

"  MY  DEAB  SIB, — I  desire  to  thank  your  friends  and  yourself  for  the  resolution 
of  which  you  have  sent  me  a  copy ;  but  I  am  puzzled  as  to  the  reply  I  should 
make  to  your  kind  and  flattering  proposal.  I  am  not  going  up  to  London  to 
attend  Parliament  immediately,  although  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to  be 
so  long  absent  from  the  duties  which  I  owe  to  my  constituents  ;  but  I  know  well 
that  it  is  far  better  for  me  to  give  myself  a  little  more  time  than  to  plunge  into  the 
turmoil  of  public  life  before  I  am  well  enough  to  encounter  it.  I  must  ask  you  to 
let  the  matter  rest  for  a  time.  I  cannot  object  to  receive  your  address,  so  kindly 
intended  and  so  complimentary ;  but  I  should  prefer  a  postponement  of  it  to 
some  period  which  may  be  better  for  me,  and  perhaps  not  less  convenient  for 
those-who  may  wish  to  see  me  in  connection  with  it.  I  beg  you  will  convey  my 
thanks  to  those  with  whom  you  are  associated  for  the  kindness  they  intend  to 
show  me.  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  value  of  their  goodwill  and  friendship." 

Bright  left  Rochdale  for  London  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  the 
following  day  he  had  a  long  interview  with  Gladstone.  On  the 
llth  of  the  same  month  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  first  time  after  his  illness,  and  with  the  view  of  avoiding 
any  public  demonstration,  he  attended  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sitting  and  the  arrival  of  the  Speaker  for  prayers. 
As  members  came  in  they,  without  distinction  of  party, 
gathered  round  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  greeted  him  with 
great  cordiality.  For  some  time  Bright  held  a  kind  of  levee, 
group  after  group  forming  about  him.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man afterwards  took  his  old  place  at  the  upper  corner  of  the 
second  bench  below  the  gangway,  and  remained  there  until 
prayers  had  been  said.  After  a  short  conversation  with  the 
Speaker  he  left  the  House.  He  also  visited  the  Reform  Club, 
where  he  was  most  heartily  received.  Traces  of  the  illness 
through  which  he  had  passed  were  noticeable.  His  hair,  which 
before  his  illness  was  dark  or  grizzled,  and  abundant,  had 
become  perfectly  white,  imparting,  together  with  his  florid  com- 
plexion, a  venerable  appearance. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  told  that  the  English  Republicans 
would  select  Bright  as  their  first  president,  wrote  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  if  he  would  accept  the  post,  and  received 
the  following  reply  : — 

"  Eochdale,  April  7th,  1872.  DEAB  SIR, — Your  Republican  friend  must  not  be  a 
very  desperate  character  if  he  proposes  to  make  me  his  first  president,  though  I 
doubt  if  he  can  be  a  friend  of  mine.  As  to  opinions  on  the  question  of  Monarchy 
or  Republicanism,  I  hope  and  believe  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  are  asked  to 
give  our  opinion ;  our  ancestors  decided  the  matter  a  good  while  since,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  you  and  I  should  leave  any  further  decision  to  our  posterity. 
Now,  from  your  letter  I  conclude  you  are  willing  to  do  this ;  and  I  cau  assure  you 
I  am  not  less  willing." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Potteries  conceived  of  a  local  presen- 
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tation  to  Bright,  and  delicately  carried  it  out.  It  took  the  form 
of  a  cabinet  and  collection  of  ceramic  art.  The  cabinet  was 
designed  by  F.  W.  Moody,  of  South  Kensington,  in  the  style  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XVL,  and  was  made  of  walnut  It  was 
divided  into  two  compartments,  the  upper,  which  was  enclosed, 
being  filled  with  vases  and  other  examples  of  the  art  and  industry 
of  the  district  in  their  highest  form — the  productions  of  the 
eminent  firms  of  Wedgwood,  Minton,  and  Copeland.  On  the 
outer  leaf  of  the  cabinet  were  two  of  Copeland's  finest  statuettes 
in  Parian,  "  Chastity  "  and  "  St.  Filomena  "  ;  and  three  large 
majolica  vases,  by  Wedgwood,  occupied  the  lower  compartment, 
which  was  open.  Several  of  the  objects  had  been  manufactured 
specially  for  the  testimonial,  and  the  decorations  of  one  of  the 
choicest  pieces  were  emblematic  of  Bright's  career  and  services. 
The  inscription  on  the  top  of  the  cabinet  ran  as  follows  : — "  To 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  whose  foresight,  eloquence, 
and  faithful  character  have  greatly  contributed  to  his  country's 
prosperity,  these  specimens  of  ceramic  art  are  presented  by 
admirers  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries."  A  deputation  of  ten 
gentlemen  was  entrusted  with  the  presentation  of  the  cabinet 
and  its  valuable  contents. 

Gladstone  reconstructed  his  Cabinet  in  August,  1873,  and 
Bright  consented  to  succeed  Mr.  Childers  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  submitted  himself  to  his  constituents 
for  re-election  and  was  returned  unopposed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  October,  1873,  Bright  met 
his  constituents  in  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham  (which  has  an 
immense  breadth  of  floor  space,  covering  about  an  acre  of  ground), 
as  the  Town  Hall  was  not  large  enough  for  the  immense  gather- 
ing. Galleries  had  been  erected  on  each  side,  and  in  the  dim 
distance,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  immense  hall,  a  gallery  was 
devoted  to  the  ladies.  Early  in  the  day  the  apartments  in  the 
hotels  were  engaged  by  strangers,  many  of  whom  had  travelled 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  later  comers  had  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  accommodation  for  the  night.  The  gathering  was 
not  purely  political,  for  Bright  was  regarded  as  a  friend  by 
politicians  of  all  shades.  Four  years'  silence  and  almost  com- 
plete retirement  from  public  life  had  increased  the  anxiety  to 
listen  to  his  eloquence  once  more,  and  receive  instruction.  The 
hall  was  quite  full  at  seven  o'clock,  and  the  turned-up  faces  of 
the  mass  of  people  in  the  body  of  the  hall  looked  somewhat 
terrible,  on  account  of  their  numbers,  there  being  present  about 
15,000  persons.  The  presence  of  sixty  representatives  of  the 
press  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States 
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testified  to  the  interest  that  was  taken  in  the  event.  A  great 
many  members  of  Parliament  were  present  and  representatives 
from  a  score  or  more  of  great  associations. 

At  twenty-five  minutes  past  seven  Mr.  Bright  appeared,  and 
every  man  rose  and  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  for  the  cheering 
that  burst  forth  made  the  roof  of  the  hall  ring  again  ;  the 
audience  could  scarcely  be  seen  from  the  platform  for  the  waving 
of  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  Mr.  Bright's  lips  quivered,  his 
cheeks  flushed,  yet  he  did  not,  even  by  the  slightest  bow, 
acknowledge  the  enthusiastic  greeting ;  but  it  could  be  plainly 
seen  that  he  was  overjoyed  by  the  reception. 

The  Mayor  presided,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright  moved  a  resolu- 
tion of  congratulation  to  Mr.  Bright  on  the  recovery  of  his 
health  and  his  ability  to  resume  the  labours  of  statesmanship. 
Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously.  When  Mr.  Bright  rose  to  speak,  the  hearty 
cheering  was  renewed  and  prolonged. 

Silence  being  restored,  every  face  was  turned  to  the  spot 
where  Mr.  Bright  stood  alone,  and  the  vast  crowd  waited 
expectantly.  There  was  some  fear  that  he  would  be  inaudible 
to  all  but  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  platform  ; 
but  as  he  proceeded  he  gained  power,  and  ere  long  his  voice  had 
all  its  wonted  volume  and  richness,  and 

'  There  was  a  melody  in  every  tone.' 

He  spoke  for  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  His  allusion  to  his  illness 
was  received  with  the  warmth  of  sympathy. 

"  Standing  here,  after  these  five  years,"  remarked  Mr.  Bright,  "  it  is  impos- 
sible that  one  should  not  look  back  a  little  at  what  has  happened — not  with  the 
view  of  reading  or  speaking  of  a  catalogue  of  measures  that  have  been  passed, 
or  with  the  view  of  entering  into  enthusiastic  laudation  of  the  Administration 
which  has  existed,  but  it  is  worth  our  while  to  observe  what  are  the  great 
principles  that  during  the  last  five  years  have  been  adopted  and  fixed  irrevocably 
in  the  policy  and  legislation  of  England  by  consent  of  Parliament  and  by  the 
acknowledged  consent  of  the  country.  I  say  that  the  five  years  are  five 
memorable  years ;  and  if  the  Administration  were  to  perish  to-day  the  works 
of  the  Administration  would  live,  and  they  would  bear  comparison  with  those 
of  any  Government  which  has  ever  preceded  it.  (Cheers.)  The  policy  of  the 
Liberal  party  is  known.  It  is  before  the  public;  it  is  not  concealed;  it  is  no 
mystery.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  Opposition  ?  (Laughter,  and  cries  of 
1  None.')  We  were  told  the  other  day  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  in 
'  a  state  of  strict  seclusion,'  and  but  for  that  strange  and  unfortunate  epistolary 
outburst  we  should  have  had  no  idea  of  the  desperate  state  of  mind  in  which  he 
has  been.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  But  still,  if  we  ask  for  the  policy  of  the 
Opposition,  all  is  impenetrably  dark,  and  all  that  we  know  is  that  nothing  can 
be  known.  (Laughter.)  No,  I  beg  pardon,  I  am  wrong  in  that — we  know  this, 
that,  according  to  the  Opposition,  all  the  past  twenty,  and,  if  you  like,  all  the 
past  forty,  years,  are  evil ;  but  as  to  the  future,  you  will  see  it  when  it  comes. 
{Cheers.)  But  let  me  tell  you  this — that  the  great  statesmanship  which  consists 
in  silence  and  secrecy  is  not  original ;  it  is  a  mere  copy.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
ago — I  recollect  the  time  very  well — there  was  a  great  fever  and  mania  for 
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speculation.  Everybody  went  into  everything,  and  they  generally  came  out 
with  nothing.  I  recollect  quite  well  an  advertisement  of  a  Great  Sunflower 
Company — (laughter) — and  if  anybody  had  proposed  so  unsubstantial  a  specula- 
tion as  the  equinoctial  line,  people  would  have  taken  shares  in  it.  Now  at  that 
time  there  was  a  very  ingenious  fellow — if  I  could  remember  his  name  I  would 
try  to  immortalise  him.  He  put  out  a  prospectus.  He  was  what  they  call  a 
1  promoter '  of  a  great  company.  It  was  to  have  great  capital,  a  great  number  of 
shares,  and  great  profits.  Everything  was  great  about  it.  It  was  to  work  a 
great  invention.  It  was  a  great  secret — so  profound  a  secret  that,  until  all  the 
money  was  paid  in,  nobody  was  to  know  what  it  was.  (Laughter.)  Now,  that 
is  the  Conservative  policy  at  this  moment.  (Cheers.)  They  have  a  policy  which 
they  offer  for  the  coming  elections.  It  is  a  profound  secret.  When  you  have  all 
given  your  votes,  and  returned  a  Conservative  majority,  perhaps  then  they  will 
tell  you  what  it  is.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  .  .  .  Mr.  Cobden  had  to  try 
to  persuade  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  follow  the  example  of  this  country  with 
regard  to  a  reduction  of  import  duties,  and  to  the  establishment  of  something 
like  freedom  of  trade.  He  told  the  Emperor  how  great  the  benefits  had  been 
of  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — how  great  was  the  regard  and  reverence  for  the 
name  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  Emperor  said  he  should  be  charmed  and  flattered 
if  he  could  think  it  possible  to  do  things  of  that  kind  so  good  for  his  country,  but 
he  added  'It  is  very  difficult  in  France  to  make  reforms.  In  England  you 
make  reforms,  in  France  we  make  revolutions.'  Now  observe,  the  Emperor  was 
a  man  who  had  lived  in  this  country  for  years ;  he  had  watched  the  workings 
of  public  opinion  and  of  our  institutions  during  his  retirement  here  in  exile,  and 
afterwards,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  he  observed  them  from  the  lofty  stage  of  the 
Imperial  throne,  and  that  was  his  judgment,  that  was  the  statement  which  he 
made  to  one  of  the  foremost  Englishmen  representing  much  of  the  English 
opinion,  sent  by  the  English  Government  to  negotiate  with  him  a  great  treaty 
01  commerce  ;  but  I  believe  there  is  not  a  thoughtful  statesman  in  any  civilised 
country  in  the  world  who  would  not  join  with  the  Emperor  in  expressing  his 
admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  this  country,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  have  worked  out  such  beneficial  reforms  in  legislation.  Our  own  experi- 
ence brings  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  These  men  are  in  error  who  tell  you  that 
nothing  has  been  done,  and  that  all  remains  to  be  done.  These  men  are  not  less 
in  error  who  tell  you  that  what  has  been  done  is  evil,  and  that  it  is  evil  to  do  any 
more.  What  you  should  do  is,  to  act  on  the  principles  and  the  rule  of  the  past 
years,  still  advancing  in  favour  of  questions  which  the  public  has  thoroughly 
discussed,  which  it  thoroughly  comprehends,  and  which  Parliament  can  honestly 
and  conscientiously  put  into  law.  Looking  back  these  forty  years,  I  feel  some 
sense  of  content,  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  lessen,  it  rather  adds  to  and 
strengthens,  my  hope  for  the  future.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  The  history  of 
the  last  forty  years  in  this  country — judge  it  fairly,  and  speak  of  its  legislation — 
-is  mainly  the  history  of  the  congjuest  of  freedom.  It  will  be  a  grand  volume 
that  tells  the  story.  Your  name  and  mine,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  be  found  in 
some  of  its  pages.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  me  the  final  chapter  is  now  writing.  It 
may  be  already  written.  ('  No.')  But  for  you,  this  great  constituency,  you  have 
a  perpetual  youth  and  a  perpetual  future,  I  pray  Heaven  that  in  the  years 
to  come,  and  when  my  voice  is  hushed,  you  may  be  granted  strength  and 
moderation,  and  wisdom  to  influence  the  councils  of  your  country  by  righteous 
means  to  none  other  than  noble  and  righteous  ends."  (Great  cheering.) 
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THE  CONSERVATIVE   POLICY 

ON  the  26th  of  January,  1874,  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
the  election  proceeded  without  any  delay.  Bright,  Dixon,  and 
Muntz  were  elected  without  opposition  on  the  80th  of 
January.  Next  day  Bright  addressed  his  constituents,  remark- 
ing :— 

"  As  you  stand  by1  the  grave  of  the  dead  Parliament,  I  am  sure,  whether  you 
speak  its  funeral  oration  or  you  write  its  epitaph,  you  will  be  willing  to  say  that 
it  is  one  of  the  best  and  the  noblest  of  the  Parliaments  whose  doings  have  made 
the  story  of  English  history  during  many  centuries  past."  This  observation  was 
received  with  loud  applause ;  and  the  speaker,  eliciting  in  turn  the  cheers  and 
laughter  of  his  audience,  continued  as  follows  :  "  But  our  opponents  do  not  agree 
with  us  ;  they  are  an  unhappy  party.  Whether  in  or  out,  they  seem  to  me  alike 
unfortunate.  I  have  watched  their  agonies  for  thirty  years.  During  that  time, 
according  to  them,  the  constitution  has  received  some  scores  of  serious  wounds, 
and  several  of  those  wounds,  though  it  is  curious  to  say  so,  have  been  pronounced 
fatal.  They  say  that  we — that  is,  the  Liberal  party — have  disturbed  classes  and 
interests  unnecessarily,  that  we  have  harassed  almost  all  sorts  of  people,  and 
have  made  ourselves  very  unpopular  thereby.  I  doubt  not  that  if  they  had  been 
in  the  Wilderness,  they  would  have  condemned  the  Ten  Commandments  as  a 
harassing  piece  of  legislation,  though  it  does  happen  that  we  have  the  evidence 
of  more  than  thirty  centuries  to  the  wisdom  and  usefulness  of  those  Command- 
ments. Well,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  that  we  have  disturbed  a  good  many 
classes  and  a  good  many  interests ;  but  then,  in  pleading  that,  I  offer  as  the 
justification  that  in  no  single  case  have  we  injured  a  class  or  interest,  and  in 
every  case  we  have  greatly  benefited  the  country.  It  was  my  expectation  within 
the  last  year  that,  when  there  came  this  dissolution — and  it  was  not  expected  so 
soon — it  was  my  expectation  that  I  should  have  at  that  time  to  write,  not  an 
address  offering  myself  as  a  candidate,  but  an  address  of  farewell  and  final 
thanks.  I  did  not  think  it  was  likely  that  I  should  ever  again  be  able  to  take  my 
place  upon  this  platform  to  address  you  thus,  or  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  I  could  not  at  this  moment — it  was  impossible  at  this  juncture 
that  I  could  take  any  other  course  than  that  which  I  have  taken  in  offering 
myself  again  to  you,  if  you  choose  to  elect  me.  And  though  I  am  not  strong  to 
labour  as  I  have  been  in  the  past  years,  yet  still  possibly  I  may  do  something  to 
promote  the  great  interests  of  our  country  and  to  guard  the  precious  fruits  of  the 
many  victories  that  we  have  won."  (Cheers.) 

The  election  throughout  the  land  resulted  in  favour  of  the 
Conservative  party,  for  they  had  a  majority  of  about  fifty. 
Gladstone  tendered  his  resignation  on  the  17th  of  February, 
and  Disraeli  became  Premier,  and  an  uneventful  year  followed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  wane  of  trade. 

Bright  was  one  of  the  guests  invited  to  a  conversazione 
which  was  got  up  by  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association  in 
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the  Town  Hall  on  the  28th  of  January,  1875,  and  in  com- 
menting on  some  of  the  causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  Liberals  at 
the  late  General  Election,  said  : — 

"Amongst  the  many  thousands  of  publicans  there  are  a  great  number  of 
respectable  and  honourable  men  ;  and  there  are  many  more  than  are  supposed 
to  be  by  those  who  sometimes  too  fiercely  assail  them.  But  there  is  another  and 
lower  class  of  whom  one  can  scarcely  say  this,  and  I  am  afraid  that,  as  in 
many  other  things,  so  in  this  combination  of  the  publicans  against  the  public 
interest,  the  head  of  the  great  body  is  moved  by  the  tail.  (Laughter.)  .  .  . 
Then  I  come  to  another  cause  of  defeat,  which  is  one  of  a  wholly  different 
character,  and  that  is  the  divisions  which  existed — the  absolutely  childish  policy 
that  was  pursued — in  many  parts  of  the  country,  in  many  constituencies,  by 
sections  or  fragments  of  the  Liberal  party.  ...  If  you  look  over  the  boroughs 
of  the  country  at  the  last  election,  you  will  find  that  at  least  a  dozen  of  them, 
possessing  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  votes,  were  lost  by  the  mode  of  conduct 
which  I  have  been  exposing  and  condemning1; 'and  if  you  will  suppose  that  the 
publicans,  with  a  want  of  patriotism  shocking  to  think  of,  were  the  cause  of 
losing  an  equal  number  of  votes,  you  will  find  whence  comes  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  majority  of  the  present  Government.  Then  there  is  another  great  cause, 
as  I  think,  of  loss.  In  1867%the  election  went  with  a  great  sweep  all  over  the 
country  in  favour  of  a  Liberal  policy  and  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  new 
franchise  had  come  into  operation  for  the  first  time,  and  the  elections  were  so 
decided  and  so  decisive  that  it  was  common  to  hear  men  say,  '  The  Tories  are 
done  for  ever;  here  is  a  majority  of  a  hundred  or  more.  The  matter  is  so 
much  decided  now  that  really  after  all  we  need  have  no  apprehension  again  that 
the  Liberal  party  will  ever  be  in  jeopardy.'  They  forgot  then,  and  they  forget 
now,  what  are  the  permanent  conditions,  at  least  for  the  present  and  for  some 
time  to  come,  of  politics  in  this  country.  They  forget  the  solid  power  that  is 
always  opposed  to  the  Liberal  party  and  to  Liberal  principles.  They  forget 
that  almost  all  the  land  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  whose  interests 
are  different  from  ours.  They  forget  that  the  Church,  which  is  established,  as 
you  know,  in  every  parish,  is  nearly  always  on  the  side  of  the  lory  party; 
and  that  wherever  a  new  church  is  built,  be  it  in  town  or  be  it  in  country, 
be  it  in  any  county  in  England  or  Wales,  you.  will  find  that  that  church  is  not  a 
centre  of  political  light,  but  of  political  .darkness,  and  from  it  there  comes  no 
trace  of  anything  that  is  found  to  be  Liberal  in  representation  or  Parliamentary 
action,  but  entirely  on  the  contrary ;  and  the  church  is  now  as  certain  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  propagation  of  Tory  principles  as  the  public-house  itself.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  In  addition  to  this,  you  have  another  cause  (which  I  am 
not  about  to  complain  of,  because  I  believe  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things),  that  is, 
that  some  men  become  rich^  and  many  become  what  is  called  very-comfortably 
off,  and  generally  the  more  wealthy  a  man  is,  with  a  balance  at  his  banker's, 
and  investments  everywhere,  the  more  timid  he  becomes  in  all  his  political 
actions..  Well,  then,  with  this  timidity  on  high,  and  unhappily  profound"  ignor- 
ance below,  you  may  fancy,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  a  vast  amount  of  solid 
resistance  there  is  to  any  proposition  for  any  political  progress ;  and  then  you 
should  add  to  all  this  that  which  I  must  mention,  though  one  does  not  like  to 
treat  of  it,  the  enormous  lying  in  which  our  opponents,  from  top  to  bottom  of 
their  organisation,  throughout  fEeir  political  speeches,  and  throughout  their 
press,  indulged  against  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  during  the  whole  time 
they  were  in  office." 

An  insurrectionary  movement  broke  out  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  in  May,  1875,  and  the  Eastern  question  once 
more  troubled  the  English  Government.  The  Bulgarian  horrors 
next  startled  Europe,  and  Servia  and  Montenegro  declared  war 
against  Turkey. 

The  members  of  the  Manchester  Reform  Club  wished  to  hear 
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Bright's  opinion  on  recent  events,  and  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
1876,  he  paid  them  a  visit,  and  in  his  speech  said : — 

"  I  have  no  objection  if  we  can  lead  in  a  policy  of  mercy  and  freedom.  Let  us 
dissolve  partnership  with  a  Power  which  curses  every  land  that  is  subject  to  it. 
One  of  our  poets  has  said,  and  said  truly — 

•  Byzantines  boast  that  on  the  clod 
Where  once  their  Sultan's  horse  has  trod, 
Grows  neither  grass,  nor  shrub,  nor  tree.' 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  desolation  and  ruin  are  lasting  memorials  of 
the  Moslem  power  on  the  once  fertile  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  ...  I  say 
that  the  speech  delivered  the  other  day  at  Aylesbury  was  a  speech  of  defiance  to 
the  people  of  England,  a  speech  heartless  and  cruel  as  respects  Servia  and 
Bulgaria.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  a  demand  for  an  autumn  Session.  I  believe 
nobody  is  more  opposed  to  an  autumn  Session  than  a  member  of  Parliament  is — 
(laughter) — but  though  it  is  full  of  inconvenience,  still  the  demand  for  it  seems 
to  me  at  this  time  constitutional  and  wise.  Ministers  are  at  variance,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  in  his  speech  defies  the  country.  If  there  was  a  dissolution  now, 
what  would  happen  ?  I  suspect  the  Ministers  would  fear  it  greatly.  They 
would  be  swept  off  the  boards,  and  in  their  place  a  new  policy  and  a  new 
Ministry  would  be  installed.  I  think  the  chief  who  made  that  speech — a  speech 
which  I  deeply  regret,  and  I  think  by  this  time  he  must  also  have  regretted  it — 
would  by  that  public  opinion  be  swept  from  his  pride  of  place  and  from  his  place 
of  power.  Let  him  meet  Parliament,  or  let  him  meet  the  constituencies  ;  I  am 
not  afraid  of  what  would  be  the  decision  of  the  country.  (Cheers.)  We  regret, 
the  country  regrets,  our  past  policy  with  regard  to  the  Turkish  question.  We 
regret,  the  country  regrets,  the  sacrifices  of  the  Crimean  war.  We  are  not  now 
anxious  to  go  to  war  to  defend  the  Turk,  and  we  are  not  called  upon  and  do  not 
intend  to  go  to  war  to  defend  the  enemies  of  the  Turk.  We  are  at  a  long 
distance  from  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  be  sending 
ships  and  troops  nearly  three  thousand  miles  to  effect  territorial  changes  in 
which  we  have  no  real  and  no  direct  interest.  If  we  left  it  to  the  course  of  nature 
— nature  as  explained  to  us  by  historic  facts — the  question  would  no  doubt  some 
way  settle  itself.  But  if  we  had  a  Parliament,  or  a  dissolution  and  a  general 
election,  the  policy  of  England  would  in  my  opinion  be  declared;  and  I  freely 
state  to  you  my  judgment  that  we  should  have  this  solemn  and  irrevocable 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country — that  the  blood  and  the 
treasure  of  England  shall  never  again  be  wasted  on  behalf  of  the  Turk— (cheers) 
— that  the  vote  of  our  Government,  the  vote  of  England,  in  the  Parliament  of 
Europe,  shall  be  given  in  favour  of  justice  and  freedom  to  Christian  and  Moslem 
alike — (cheers) — and  that  the  Ottoman  Power  shall  be  left  hereafter  to  the  fate 
which  Providence  has  decreed  to  corruption,  tyranny,  and  wrong."  (Great 
cheering.) 

Mr.  0.  Morgan,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1875,  again  introduced 
the  second  reading  of  his  "  Burial  Bill."  Gladstone,  Roebuck, 
Newdegate,  Forster,  Cross,  and  other  gentlemen  took  part  in 
the  debate,  which,  as  it  proceeded,  became  threadbare  and 
uninteresting,  and  gradually  the  presence  of  the  members 
decreased.  While  Mr.  Cross  was  speaking,  Bright  was  observed 
to  take  his  pencil  out  of  his  pocket  and  make  a  few  notes. 
This  little  incident  was  soon  communicated  to  the  members 
in  the  ante-rooms,  who  began  to  flock  in  ;  and  as  soon  as  Bright 
rose  to  speak  the  House  filled  rapidly,  until  every  seat  was 
taken  up. 

"  Assume  that  all  the  burial-grounds  that  were  in  existence  before  the  passing 
of  the  Church-rates  Abolition  Act  were  established  at  the  cost  of  the  parish,  and, 
therefore,  now  are — as  they  are  indeed  all  established  by  law — the  property  of 
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the  parish, "  said  Bright,  "  I  am  sure  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  know, 
notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  the  church  rates,  there  were  thousands  of  Dis- 
Benters  in  this  country  who  contribute  voluntarily  and  constantly  to  the  support 
both  of  the  church  and  the  parochial  graveyards.  (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore,  I  have 
a  right  to  say  that  the  graveyards,  for  the  most  part — I  believe  almost  universally 
— were  plots  of  ground  in  which  the  parishioners  generally  have  a  peculiar 
interest.  Well,  it  will  be  said  that  every  person  has  a  right  to  be  buried  there, 
but  only  on  a  certain  condition :  that  either  he  must  have  the  service  of  the 
Established  Church,  or  have  no  service  at  all ;  for  that,  I  think,  is  the  argument 
of  right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite.  Now,  it  is  quite  open  for  persons  to 
dissent,  if  they  like,  from  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England.  Aboat  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  have  dissented.  That,  I  think,  is 
a  considerable  matter  when  you  are  considering  this  question.  There  are  many 
grounds  on  which  men  have  dissented  from  the  Church  of  England ;  but  having 
been  brought  up  in  circumstances  of  Nonconformity  in  their  families,  and  in  all 
their  associations,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  expect,  and  easy  to  understand,  that 
they  should  prefer  that  at  a  time  like  this,  and  for  a  service  of  this  nature,  some 
other  service  or  some  other  ceremony  should  be  adopted  in  their  case.  If  that  be 
so,  I  should  like  to  have  some  reasonable  ground  stated  why  their  wish  should 
not  be  complied  with.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  say  they  shall  have  no  service  at  all. 
But  there  must  be  those  who,  although,  for  some  cause  or  other,  they  dislike  the 
Church  service,  still  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  have  some  service,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  dead — I  hope,  indeed,  I  believe,  that  no  Nonconformist  in  this 
country  is  so  superstitious  as  to  believe  that — but  for  the  sake  of  the  living,  and 
those  who  surround  the  grave.  Why  do  you  impose  this  test  ?  You  say  the 
graveyard  is  the  graveyard  of  the  parish.  The  body  which  is  brought  to  the 
parish  graveyard  is  that  of  a  parishioner  whom  only  last  week  you  held  as  a 
fellow-parishioner,  and  whom  you  met  in  your  street,  on  his  farm,  or  in  his 
garden.  He  dies,  and  his  friends  propose  to  bury  him  there.  You  say  '  No,'  he 
shall  not  come  at  all,  except  on  certain  conditions.  First  of  all,  he  shall  have 
read  over  him  a  service  arranged  some  200  or  800  years  ago — which  I  am  willing 
to  admit  is  very  impressive  and  very  beautiful ;  nobody  I  think  denies  that — but 
1  he  shall  have  this  read  over  him  and  nothing  else.  If  he  does  not  have  this, 
he  shall  have  nothing  at  all.'  I  won't  say  that  he  is  to  be  buried  like  a  dog, 
because  that  is  an  expression  founded  on  a  miserable  superstition.  I  shall  be 
buried  like  a  dog  on  that  argument,  and  all  those  with  whom  I  am  most  connected 
and  whom  I  most  love,  and  the  society  for  which  in  past  times  my  ancestors 
suffered  persecution,  they  have  all  been  '  buried  like  dogs '  if  that  phrase  be  a 
just  one.  (Cheers.)  But  I  ask  if  half  the  population  hold  this  opinion,  why  is  it 
that  they  should  have  this  test  imposed  upon  them  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  You  have 
abolished  the  test  for  offices ;  it  is  not  now  necessary  that  a  man  should  take 
the  Sacrament  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  before  he 
undertakes  any  office  under  the  Crown.  That  test  has  been  swept  away.  Why 
is  it  when  a  man  or  a  body  of  a  man,  or  one  of  the  parishioners,  is  brought  to 
your  graveyard  gate,  and  his  friends  ask  that  he  may  be  there  interred  with 
decency  and  solemnity,  that  you  say  '  No,  I  shall  not  inter  him  here,  he  is  not  to 
be  buried  here ' — even  although  his  family,  his  friends  who  have  gone  before 
him,  and  his  children  who  have  prematurely  died,  lie  there — '  unless  that  he  has 
the  service  that  we  prescribe,  or  unless  that  he  has  no  service  at  all,'  and  shall 
thus  be  buried  in  a  manner  of  which  his  friends  may  not  approve  ?  (Cheers.) 
...  I  will  take  a  case  of  my  own  sect,  and  try  to  draw  an  argument  from 
that.  We  have  no  baptism ;  we  do  not  think  it  necessary.  We  have  no  service 
— no  ordered  or  stated  service — over  the  dead.  We  don't  think  that  necessary. 
But  when  a  funeral  occurs  in  my  sect,  the  body  is  borne  with  as  much  decency 
and  solemnity  as  in  any  other  sect  or  in  any  other  case  to  the  grave  side.  The 
coffin  is  laid  by  the  side  of  the  grave.  The  family  and  friends  and  the  mourners 
stand  round,  and  they  are  given  some  time — no  fixed  time,  it  may  be  five 
minutes,  or  ten,  or  even  longer — for  that  private  and  solemn  meditation  which 
the  grave  invites,  even  to  the  most  unthinking  and  the  most  frivolous.  If  any 
one  there  feels  it  his  duty  to  offer  any  word  of  exhortation,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
offer  it.  If  he  feels  that  he  can  bow  the  knee  and  offer  a  prayer  to  Heaven,  not 
for  the  dead,  but  for  those  who  stand  round  the  grave,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
widow,  or  for  succour  and  fatherly  care  for  the  fatherless  children,  that  prayer 
is  offered.  (Cheers.)  But  if  this  were  done  in  one  of  your  graveyards,  if,  for 
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example,  such  a  thing  were  done  there,  and  a  member  of  my  sect,  or  a  Baptist, 
an  Independent,  or  a  Wesleyan,  came  to  be  interred  in  one  of  your  graveyards, 
and  if  some  God-fearing  and  good  man  there  spoke  some  words  of  exhortation, 
or  on  his  knees  offered  a  prayer  to  God,  is  there  one  of  you  on  this  side  of  the 
House  or  on  that,  or  one  of  your  clergymen,  or  any  thoughtful  and  Christian  man 
connected  with  your  Church,  who  would  dare,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  to  con- 
demn that,  or  to  interfere  with  it  by  force  of  law  ?  (Cheers.)  The  proposition  as 
reduced  to  a  simple  case  like  that  is  monstrous  and  intolerable,  and  I  believe  the 
time  will  come  when  men  will  never  believe  that  such  a  thing  could  have  been 
seriously  discussed  in  the  English  House  of  Commons." 

This  eloquent  speech  lifted  the  question  above  the  level  of 
either  politics  or  legal  controversy,  and  placing  it  on  higher 
grounds,  increased  the  number  in  favour  of  the  Bill  to  234, 
but  the  majority  yet  against  it  was  14. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  on  the  26th  of  April,  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  his  "Women's  Disabilities  Removal 
Bill  "  :— 

"My  sympathies  have  always  been  in  favour  of  a  wide  suffrage," said  Bright, 
in  his  speech  upon  this  subject.  '  They  are  so  at  this  moment,  and  I  grieve  very 
much  that  a  measure  should  be  submitted  to  this  House  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  to  which  I  cannot  give  my  support.  But  I  confess  I  am 
unwilling,  for  the  sake  of  women  themselves,  to  introduce  them  into  the  con- 
test of  our  Parliamentary  system,  to  bring  them  under  the  necessity  of 
canvassing  themselves  or  being  canvassed  by  others.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think 
they  would  lose  much  of  that,  or  some  of  that,  which  is  best  that  they  now 
possess,  and  that  they  would  gain  no  good  of  any  kind  from  being  mingled  or 
mixed  with  Parliamentary  contests  and  the  polling-booth.  I  should  not  vote 
for  this  measure  if  I  were  voting  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  men ;  I  shall  vote 
against  it,  I  believe  with  perfect  honesty,  believing  that  in  doing  so  I  am  serving 
the  interests  of  women  themselves.  (Cheers.)  I  recollect  that  an  hon.  member 
who  voted  for  this  Bill  last  year,  in  conversation  with  me  next  day,  said  he  had 
very  great  doubts  upon  the  matter,  because  he  believed  that  the  best  women 
were  against  it.  Well,  I  find  wherever  I  go  that  all  the  best  women  seem  to  be 
against  this  Bill.  If  the  House  believes  that  it  cannot  vote  justly  for  our  mothers, 
our  sisters,  our  wives,  and  our  daughters,  the  House  may  abdicate,  and  pass  this 
Bill ;  but  I  believe  that  Parliament  cannot  be  otherwise — unless  it  be  in  ignorance 
— than  just  to  the  women  of  this  country,  with  whom  we  are  so  intimately  allied. 
Believing  that,  and  having  these  doubts — doubts  which  are  stronger  even  than  I 
have  been  able  to  express,  and  doubts  which  have  come  upon  me  stronger  and 
stronger  the  more  I  nave  considered  this  question — I  am  obliged,  differing  from 
manv  of  those  whom  I  care  for,  and  whom  I  love,  to  give  my  vote  in  opposition 
to  this  measure."  (Cheers). 

The  majority  against  the  Bill  was  eighty-seven. 

Bright  next  addressed  his  constituents  at  a  meeting  held 
in  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall  on  the  4th  December,  1876, 
which  had  been  called  to  consider  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government : — 

"  About  seven  hundred  years  ago,"  he  said,  "  the  people  of  this  country,  as 
history^  tells  us,  joined  the  Crusaders,  and  went  to  Palestine,  for  the  purpose  of 
liberating  the  holy  places  from  the  possession  of  the  infidel  and  the  Mahometan. 
And  now  what  do  we  do  ?  We  give  the  blood  and  treasure  of  England  to 
support  the  Turkish  Government.  We  give  Bethlehem,  Olivet,  and  Calvary  to 
the  Turk.  We  condemn  to  perpetual  ruin  those  vast  regions  which  have 
become  a  wilderness  and  a  desert  under  the  Turkish  sceptre.  We  do  all  this  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  preventing  the  Bussians  from  passing  any  ships  of  war 
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from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean.  Now  that  was  the  policy  which 
brought  about  the  Crimean  war  in  1854.  ...  I  do  not  in  any  case,  as  you  know, 
stand  forward  as  a  defender  of  those  sanguinary  struggles  which  continually,  or 
at  times,  take  place  amongst  the  nations  ;  but  I  know  not  how  in  some  cases 
they  are  to  be  avoided.  There  can  be  no  arbitration  unless  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  are  willing.  There  can  be  no  arbitration  between  such  a  Government  as 
that  which  reigns  at  Constantinople  and  the  suffering  people  of  whom  we  have 
lately  heard  so  much.  I  only  take  consolation  in  the  fact,  viewing  all  these 
tremendous  scenes  and  frightful  sufferings — 

"  That  God  from  evil  still  educes  good ; 
Sublime  events  are  rushing  to  their  birth. 
Lo!  tyrants  by  their  victims  are  withstood, 
And  freedom's  seed  still  grows,  though  steeped  in  blood." 

(Cheers.)  Let  us  hope,  let  us  pray,  that  the  efforts  that  are  being  made,  efforts 
that  I  believe  are  being  made  as  sincerely  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  by  the 
Government  of  this  country — let  us  hope  that  these  efforts  may  be  crowned  with 
success,  and  that  the  storm  which  has  been  created,  and  which  threatens  to 
rage  around  us,  may  be  put  an  end  to,  and  that  tranquillity  may  again  speedily 
prevail.  (Cheers).  .  .  .  The  late  Lord  Aberdeen  was  Prime  Minister  when 
the  Crimean  war  was  undertaken,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  probably 
there  was  no  one  event  of  his  life  which  he  so  greatly  regretted.  Sir  James 
Graham,  one  of  the  most  capable  men  in  the  Ministry,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  during  the  war,  said  to  me  in  the  most  frank  manner,  '  You  were 
entirely  right,  and  we  were  entirely  wrong.'  I  might  quote  you  the  opinions, 
in  his  later  years,  of  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Government, 
and  who,  in  writing  since,  has  endeavoured  to  show  how  impolitic  the  war  was, 
and  how  it  might  have  been  avoided.  (Cheers.)  ...  In  this  country — thanks 
to  what  our  forefathers  have  done,  and  thanks  to  some  things  which  we  have 
done — we  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  freedom :  there  is  room  for  it  to  grow  and 
become  still  larger;  but  it  is  large,  and  we  enjoy  it,  and  I  trust  we  are  thankful 
for  it.  We  are  also,  as  I  have  aforetime  said,  in  some  sense  the  mother  of  free 
nations.  We  have  planted  great  nations,  free  as  ourselves,  on  the  continent  of 
America,  where  they  have  grown  and  become  great ;  we  have  planted  them  in 
Australia,  and  they  are  gradually  becoming  great ;  we  are  planting  them  in  South 
Africa.  Our  language,  which  has  become  the  language  of  freedom  in  all  the 
world,  is  gradually  making  its  way  amongst  all  the  educated  class  of  India, 
and  the  time  will  come,  and  I  trust  it  is  not  very  remote,  when  there  may 
be  some  kind  of  free  institutions  established  in  that  country.  The  lovers  of 
freedom  everywhere  look  to  us ;  the  oppressed  everywhere  turn  their  eyes  to 
us  and  ask  for  sympathy  and  wish  for  help.  They  feel  that  they  may  make  this 
claim  upon  us,  and  we,  a  free  people,  not  only  do  not  deny  it,  but  we  freely 
acknowledge  it.  Well,  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  solemn  question,  a  question  which 
you  must  answer  to  Heaven,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  your  posterity :  shall 
England,  shall  the  might  of  England,  again  be  put  forth  to  sustain  so  foul  a 
tyranny  as  that  which  rules  in  Constantinople  V — a  tyranny  which  is  drying 
up  realms  to  deserts ;  a  tyranny  which  throughout  its  wide  range  of  influence 
has  blasted  for  centuries  past,  with  its  withering  breath,  all  that  is  lovely  and 
beautiful  in  nature  and  all  that  is  noble  and  exalted  in  man.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  this  meeting  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  I  ask  every  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms — and  in  this  case  I  need  not  ask  women — what  shall  be  the  answer 
given  to  this  question?  And  I  dare  undertake  to  say  there  can  be  only  one 
unanimous  answer  from  the  generous  heart  of  the  English  people."  (Cheers.) 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July,  1877,  Bright  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  unveiling  a  statue  of  Richard  Cobden 
at  Bradford.  An  address  was  presented  to  him  in  St.  George's 
Hall  in  the  evening,  and  in  his  speech  he  said  that  neutrality 
was  the  true  and  wise  policy  of  England  in  the  Eastern  dispute, 
adding — 

"  Five  years  hence,  if  this  matter  be  settled,  and  we  do  not  interfere,  we  shall 
all  be  delighted  that  we  did  not  interfere.    Five  years  hence,  if  we  do  interfere, 
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we  shall  lament  for  the  dead  whose  blood  has  been  sacrificed,  for  the  treasure 
that  has  been  wasted,  for  the  added  discord  which  we  have  brought  to  Europe, 
and,  it  may  be,  for  the  humiliation  of  our  statesmanship  and  our  military  operations 
that  may  have  to  be  undertaken.  Let  us  then,  I  say,  turning  to  our  foreign  policy, 
be  as  wise  as  we  are  endeavouring  to  be  with  our  home  policy.  Let  us  try  to  be 
courteous  to  all  nations,  just  to  all  nations— as  far  as  we  can,  getting  rid  of  the 
jealousies  that  have  disturbed  us  ;  let  us  believe  that  whether  it  be  the  United 
States  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  whether  it  be  the  great  Empire  of 
Russia  in  the  east  of  Europe,  that  there  are  good,  and  great,  and  noble  men  in 
those  countries;  that  there  is  no  disposition  whatever — as  I  believe  there  is  none 
— to  make  quarrels  with  this  country,  and  to  do  evil  of  any  kind  to  us.  Then, 
great  as  our  nation  is,  with  its  power  apparent  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
great  will  be  its  influence  for  good ;  and  though  the  world  moves  on  slowly — far 
too  slowly  for  our  ardent  hopes — to  its  brighter  day,  history  will  declare  with 
impartial  voice  that  Britain,  casting  off  her  ancient  errors,  led  the  grand  pro- 
cession of  the  nations  in  the  path  of  civilisation  and  of  peace." 

The  same  day  Bright  was  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the 
Victoria  Hotel  hy  Mr.  Jacob  Behrens,  President  of  the  Bradford 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  a  large  number  of  other  guests. 
In  replying  to  the  toast  of  his  health  he  said  : — 

"  The  fact  is,  the  world,  as  we  are  in  it  but  for  a  very  short  time,  does  not 
seem  to  go  on  very  fast,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  if  we  can  move  it  only  a  little ; 
but  the  interests  of  all  mankind  are  so  bound  up  in  this  question  that  it  only 
wants  that  you  should  dispel  the  sort  of  fog  which  intercepts  their  vision,  when 
they  would  come  at  once  to  see  a  promised  land  which  was  within  their  reach, 
and  a  fruit  such  as  they  have  never  tasted  that  was  within  their  grasp  ;  and  if 
this  view  could  once  be  opened  up  to  the  intelligent  people  in  these  countries  of 
a  constantly  growing  intelligence,  I  have  a  confident  belief  that  the  time  will 
come,  that  it  must  come,  that  it  is  in  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  that  it  shall 
come,  when  these  vast  evils  shall  be  suppressed,  and  men  shall  not  learn  war 
any  more,  and  God's  earth  shall  not  be  made,  as  it  is,  a  charnel-house  by  the 
constant  murder  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  His  creatures." 

In  the  first  week  of  June,  1877,  Gladstone  visited  Birming- 
ham, and  delivered  a  series  of  speeches  on  public  questions.  On 
the  1st  of  June  the  Mayor  entertained  the  distinguished  states- 
man at  the  Queen's  Hotel.  Bright,  who  was  also  present,  in 
responding  to  the  toast  of  the  borough  members,  said  : — 

"  This  week  Birmingham  is  maintaining  its  ancient  character.  There  is  no 
town  in  England  at  this  moment  that  occupies  so  great,  and  so  proud,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  responsible  a  position  as  your  town.  You  are  foremost  in  good 
works,  and  have  been  for  many  years  past.  Your  Town  Hall  is  consecrated  to 
freedom,  but  your  Town  Hall  is  now  not  one-quarter  large  enough  for  all  those 
who  would  come  to  listen  to  a  great  speech  on  behalf  of  freedom.  You  now  call 
upon  your  sister  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  kingdom  to  come  forward  and 
to  join  in  a  great  association,  in  order  that  the  opinion  in  England  which  is  in 
favour  of  freedom  may  act  with  full  force  by  its  full  development ;  and  I  say, 
then,  that  we  have  a  right  to  hope  that  from  this  centre  and  heart  of  the 
country,  as  you  are  geographically  and  as  you  are  politically — I  say  from  this 
centre  and  heart  of  the  country  there  should  go  forth  light  and  warmth  and 
heat,  which  should  be  seen  and  felt  in  every  borough  in  the  kingdom.  And  if  it 
be  so,  and  if  you  get  the  answer  which  I  anticipate  from  those  sister  cities  and 
towns,  there  is  no  measure  that  is  good  and  noble,  nothing  that  is  a  measure 
of  freedom  and  justice,  that  you  may  not  carry ;  and  you  from  this  centre  may 
influence,  as  you  have  heretofore  influenced,  the  administration  and  the  legisla- 
tion that  touches  every  portion  of  the  great  empire  of  which  we  form  a  part." 

Bright  was  present  at  the  banquet  in  the  Manchester  New 
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Town  Hall,  on  the  18th  September,  1877,  which  was  held  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  this  magnificent  building,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  said : — 

"  We  are  here  to-night  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  district  more  wonderful  in 
some  respects  than  is  to  be  traced  out  on  the  map  of  any  other  kingdom  in  the 
world.  The  population  is  extraordinary.  It  is  extraordinary  for  its  interests 
and  its  industries,  for  the  amount  of  its  wealth,  for  the  amount  of  its  wages,  and 
for  the  power  which  it  exercises  in  its  public  opinion  on  and  over  the  public 
opinion  of  the  nation.  But  still,  for  all  that,  although  the  present  and  the  past 
have  been  so  brilliant,  I  cannot  help  thinking  in  all  conscience  of  the  fact  that 
the  future  is  not  without  anxiety.  Even,  I  may  say,  that  the  present  is  not 
without  its  clouds.  Now,  I  have  an  anecdote  on  my  mind  with  regard  to  this 
matter  which  I  may  relate  here,  for  a  friend  of  many  years  was  concerned  in  it. 
About  thirty-five  years  ago  my  late  friend,  and  your  friend,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  my 
friend  who  is  here  to-night,  Mr.  Henry  Ashworth,  and  myself  were  in  Scotland 
on  an  expedition  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League — (hear, 
hear) — and  in  the  course  of  our  journey  we  stayed  for  a  night  or  two  with  the 
late  Mr.  George  Hope,  of  Haddington,  who  was  one  of  the  very  first  agricul- 
turists in  Scotland.  He  took  us  to  see  a  famous  ruin  in  that  neighbourhood 
which  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Lord  Provost  is  very  well  acquainted  with,  the 
ruins  of  Tantallon  Castle.  This  castle  is  the  ruin  of  a  stronghold  that  one  time 
belonged  to  the  famous  and  powerful  Douglas  family.  As  I  walked  in  amongst 
these  ruins  my  friend  Mr.  Ashworth  stopped  me,  turned  round  with  a  look  of 
sadness,  and  said,  '  How  long  will  it  be  before  our  great  warehouses  and  factories 
in  Lancashire  are  as  complete  a  wreck  as  this  castle  ? '  I  have  thought  of  that 
several  times  since,  I  thought  of  it  then  with  sadness,  as  I  think  of  it  now.  One 
thing  is  certain,  if  ever  they  come  to  ruin  they  will  never  be  so  picturesque  a 
ruin  as  the  ruin  of  Tantallon  Castle.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  think  sometimes  that 
we  are  not  always  aware  of  some  of  the  perils  which  beset  us.  We  import,  as  you 
know,  most  of  the  material  of  our  industry  from  the  distant  parts  of  the  world — 
from  Egypt,  from  India,  from  South  America — but  mainly  from  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  and  bring  it  here,  and  we  work  it  up  here.  We  use  a 
good  deal  in  this  country  for  our  own  consumption.  We  export  a  great  portion 
of  it  to  other  countries,  some  of  it  to  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  and  we 
have  to  stand  in  every  country  the  competition  of  the  industries  of  all  their 
people,  and  we  have  also  to  overcome,  if  it  be  possible,  the  barriers  which  costly 
tariffs  have  erected  against  Free  Trade.  We  are  pursuing  also  a  course  at  home 
which  is  not  without  its  danger.  We  have  been  for  many  years  past,  as  you 
know,  gradually  diminishing  the  period  of  time  during  which  our  machinery 
can  work,  under  the  idea  that  the  condition  of  the  people  would  be  improved 
by  it.  We  are  surrounded  by  a  combination  whose  object  is  not  only  to  diminish 
the  time  of  labour  and  the  product  of  labour,  but  to  increase  the  remuneration 
for  labour.  Every  half-hour  you  diminish  the  time  of  labour,  and  every  farthing 
you  raise  the  payment  of  labour  which  is  not  raised  by  the  ordinary  economic 
and  proper  causes,  everything  of  that  kind  has  exactly  the  same  effect  upon  us 
as  the  increase  of  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  ;  and  thus  we  often  find,  with  all 
our  philanthropy  in  wishing  the  people  to  have  more  recreation,  and  with  our 
anxiety  that  the  workman  should  oetter  his  condition  through  his  combinations, 
that  we  are  ourselves  aiding,  it  may  be  inevitably  and  necessarily,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  we  are  aiding,  to  increase  the  difficulties  under  which  we  labour,  in 
sending  foreign  countries  the  increased  products  of  the  industry  of  these  dis- 
tricts. And  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  great  cities  have  fallen  before  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  were  known;  that  there  have  been  great  cities,  great 
mercantile  cities,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — the  cities  of  Phoenicia,  the 
city  of  Carthage,  the  city  of  Genoa,  and  the  city  of  Venice.  The  poet  says  of  the 
people  of  Venice : — 

'  Her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  Bast 
Poured  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers.' 

But  what  are  the  lines  with  which  he  concludes  ? 


'Venice  lost  and  won, 

Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done, 
Sinks  like  a  seawoed  into  whence  she  rose.' 


r 
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Therefore  when  we  are  met  in  this  magnificent  hall,  to  enjoy  the  profuse  and 
generous  hospitality  of  the  Mayor  and  his  friends,  and  surrounded  Jt>y  the  vast 
industries  of  this  powerful  district,  let  us  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  we 
stand  on  a  foundation  absolutely  sure  and  absolutely  immovable,  and  that  we  are 
not  liable  to  the  dangers  which  have  overthrown  and  overwhelmed  the  great 
municipalities  and  the  cities  and  the  prosperous  industries  of  other  countries  and 
other  times."  (Hear,  hear.) 

Probably  the  number  of  strikes  continually  taking  place  all 
over  the  country,  and  other  signs  of  the  times,  as  well  as  an 
occurrence  that  happened  at  Brights'  mills  some  years  before,  were 
the  cause  of  Bright' s  taking  such  a  gloomy  view  of  affairs.  The 
occurrence  is  well  worth  relating.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the 
Brights  were  having  a  large  mill  erected  by  Mr.  Peters,  of 
Kochdale,  who  had  undertaken  to  have  it  completed  by  a  certain 
date.  Mr.  Peters  found  at  last  that  there  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient time  for  his  masons  to  prepare  the  coping  stones,  but 
ascertaining  that  there  were  some  on  sale  in  Yorkshire  suitable, 
which  had  been  made  for  a  new  mill  in  course  of  erection  there, 
he  purchased  them,  as  the  owner  had  no  use  for  them  on 
account  of  having  altered  the  designs  of  his  building.  Accord- 
ingly they  were  removed  to  Brights'  mills,  but  Mr.  Peters' 
masons  threatened  to  strike  if  the  stones  were  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  purchased,  pointing  out  that  it 
was  against  the  rules  of  their  society  to  use  stones  in  a  different 
county  from  that  in  which  they  were  "  dressed."  However, 
the  workmen  said  there  was  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and 
that  was  to  let  them  pretend  to  chisel  the  stones.  Mr.  Peters, 
rather  than  there  should  be  a  strike,  consented  to  pay  the 
masons  for  pretending  to  work,  and  there  was  no  great  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  employed  to  get  through  their  laborious  work 
speedily. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  visited  Rochdale  on  the 
7th  of  November,  and  delivered  a  speech  in  the  Town  Hall 
on  political  organisation.  Bright  officiated  as  the  chairman, 
and,  in  opening  the  meeting,  contrasted  the  motives  which 
had  guided  the  two  great  political  parties  in  their  legislative 
efforts,  remarking  that  to  the  Conservatives  belonged  shame  and 
humiliation,  and  to  the  Liberals  a  very  high  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion and  just  pride,  when  they  contemplated  the  results  of  the 
last  half-century  of  legislation  and  government  in  this  country. 
He  gave  the  Conservatives  credit  for  the  possession  of  a  solid 
and  permanent  organisation,  the  strength  of  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  landed  interest,  the  Church,  the  military  and  legal 
professions,  and  in  the  publicans;  and  said  that  unless  the 
Liberal  party  organised  themselves  to  advance  their  own  cause 
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and  principles,  the  country  would  go  back,  and  we  might  even 
lose  some  of  the  liberties  we  had  gained.  With  respect  to  the 
landed  interest,  he  did  not  advocate  any  system  of  legislation 
which  would  deprive  anybody  of  a  single  acre  of  land,  but  the 
land  should  be  divided  a  little  more  equally  among  the  great 
body  of  the  people ;  and  he  objected  to  laws  which  created  and 
maintained  a  monopoly  in  this  matter. 

On  the  llth  of  December,  1877,  Bright  was  present  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall.  This  meeting  had  been 
convened  by  the  members  of  the  Manchester  India  Association 
to  discuss  how  the  famines  had  arisen,  and  how  to  put  an  end 
to  them.  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

"  What  are  these  famines  ?  "  asked  Bright,  adding,  "  Some  of  them  you  have 
never  heard  of,  or  if  you  have,  you  do  not  remember  them.  There  was  a  famine 
in  1837-8,  which  affected  8,000,000  of  people,  5,000,000  with  great  severity,  during 
which  no  less  than  800,000  persons  died  of  famine,  more  than  half  as  many  again 
as  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  this  great  city  in  which  we  are  assembled, 
and  the  people  of  England  scarcely  heard  anything  of  it,  excepting  now  and  then 
in  a  paragraph  extracted  from  an  Indian  paper.  In  1860-1  there  was  another 
famine.  There  were  13,000,000  affected;  6,000,000  suffered  intensely.  The  mor- 
tality, as  far  as  I  have  searched  for  it,  is  not  on  record ;  but  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  any  smaller  than  in  the  previous  famine.  In 
1863  there  came  the  famine  in  Bengal  and  Orissa,  and  one-quarter  of  the  popu- 
lation died  in  some  of  the  districts.  The  total  amount  of  the  deaths  was 
enormous.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  labouring  population  was  swept  away 
over  large  districts  of  the  country  during  the  pressure  of  that  calamity.  In 
1868-9  occurred  the  great  famine  in  Rajpootana  and  the  districts  around  it.  One 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  country, 
were  more  or  less  affected  by  this  famine,  and  1,250,000  persons  are  admitted  by 
the  Government  estimates  to  have  perished  of  hunger.  In  1877,  the  present  year, 
it  is  estimated  that  more  than  all  the  population  of  this  great  city  have  died,  and 
those  who  die,  or  the  figures  of  those  who  die,  do  not  represent  the  whole 
calamity.  There  are  multitudes  who  die  afterwards,  who  suffer  and  linger,  who 
know  never  again  a  day's  good  health,  and  whose  names  are  not  on  the  record 
which  tells  us  of  the  mortality  of  the  famine.  .  .  .  There  is  always  soil,  and 
there  ia  always  sun,  and  there  is  always  rain ;  but  the  rain  does  not  always  fall 
when  you  want  it,  and  it  is  not  at  the  particular  time  just  as  much  or  as  little  as 
you  want.  But,  if  you  have  soil,  and  sun,  and  water,  and  human  labour,  you 
nave  rich  harvests  throughout  a  great  portion  of  India.  Now,  that  is  a  very 
simple  doctrine  which  I  suppose  few  people  will  be  disposed  to  dispute.  But 
with  the  rainfall  there  is  some  difficulty,  because  the  rain  comes  down  there 
sometimes  in  profuse  quantities.  ...  If  canals  for  navigation  or  irrigation  were 
made  upon  some  grand  scheme  determined  by  eminent  and  competent  engineers, 
you  would  find  the  produce  of  nearly  all  the  districts  of  India  greatly  increased, 
and  all  those  not  hitherto  irrigated  would  probably  be  doubled.  Produce  would 
be  carried  cheaply  to  the  coast,  and  it  would  be  distributed  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  where  there  was  partial  scarcity,  from  where  there  was  great  abundance, 
and  the  surplus  would  come  to  this  country  and  help  to  feed  the  growing 
population  we  have  amongst  us."  (Cheers.) 

Bright  was  present   at   the   annual   meeting    of    his   con- 
stituents on  the  13th  of  January,  1878,  and  remarked  : — 

"  It  is  a  painful  and  terrible  thing  to  think  how  easy  it  is  to  stir  up  a  nation 
to  war.  Take  up  any  decent  history  of  this  country  from  the  time  of  William  III. 
until  now,  a  penod  of  two  centuries  or  nearly  so,  and  you  will  find  that  wars  aro 
always  supported  by  a  class  of  arguments  which,  after  the  war  is  over,  the  people 
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find  were  arguments  they  should  not  have  listened  to.  It  is  just  so  now,  for 
unfortunately  there  still  remains  the  disposition  to  be  excited  on  these  questions. 
Some  poet,  I  forget  which  it  is,  has  said : — 

'Religion,  freedom,  vengeance,  what  you  will, 
A  word's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill; 
Borne  cunning  phrase  by  faction  caught  and  spread, 
That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  fed.' 

'  Some  cunning  phrase  by  faction  caught  and  spread,"  like  the  cunning  phrase  of 
'  the  balance  of  power,'  which  has  been  described  as  the  ghastly  phantom  that 
the  Government  of  this  country  has  been  pursuing  for  two  centuries,  and  has  not 
yet  overtaken.  (Hear,  hear.)  Some  cunning  phrase  like  that  we  have  now  of 
'  British  interests."  Lord  Derby  said  the  wisest  thing  that  has  been  uttered  by 
any  member  of  this  Administration  during  the  discussions  on  this  war,  when  he 
said  '  the  greatest  of  British  interests  is  peace."  (Cheers.)  And  a  hundred,  far 
more  than  a  hundred,  public  meetings  have  lately  said  the  same ;  and  millions 
of  households  of  men  and  women  have  thought  the  same.  To-night  we  shall  say 
'  Amen '  to  this  wise  declaration.  (Cheers.)  I  am  delighted  to  see  this  grand 
meeting  in  this  noble  Town  Hall.  This  building  is  consecrated  to  peace  and  to 
freedom.  You  are  here  in  your  thousands,  representing  the  countless  multitudes 
outside.  May  we  not  to-night  join  our  voices  in  this  resolution,  that,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  sanguinary  record  of  the  history  of  our  country  shall  be 
closed ;  that  we  will  open  a  new  page  on  which  shall  henceforth  be  inscribed  only 
the  blessed  message  of  mercy  and  of  peace  ?  "  (Loud  cheers.) 

Lord  George  Hamilton,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  early  in  1878,  introduced  a  motion  into  the  House  of 
Commons  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  public  works  in 
India. 

"  Talk  of  this  savage  and  destructive  war  now  waging  in  the  east  of  Europe," 
said  Bright,  "  we  hear  of  thousands  being  slaughtered ;  but  all  that  war  has  done, 
and  all  that  the  wars  of  the  past  ten  years  have  done,  has  not  been  equal,  in  the 
destruction  of  human  life,  to  the  destruction  caused  by  the  famines  which  have 
occurred  in  the  great  dependency  of  the  English  Crown  in  India.  ...  If  famine 
comes  from  want  of  water,  clearly  to  get  rid  of  famine  you  must  have  water. 
You  cannot  have  water  except  by  works  of  irrigation.  You  have  the  rain  from 
heaven ;  you  have  the  great  rivers ;  and  yon  have  a  great  Government,  which 
has  conquered  the  country,  and  which,  having  conquered  it,  at  least  ought  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  its  intellect  for  the  purpose  of  saving  its  people  from 
this  suffering  and  this  ruin,  and  ought  to  save  this  Parliament  and  this  country 
from  the  degradation  and  humiliation  of  allowing  it  to  be  known  throughout  the 
world  that  millions  of  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  in  India,  in  the  course  of  ten 
years,  perish  by  famine,  which  great  engineers  and  men  of  character  and 
experience  say  positively  might  altogether  have  been  prevented." 

The  House  ultimately  adopted  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  as  to  the 
expediency  of  constructing  public  works  in  India  with  money  raised  on  loan, 
both  as  regards  financial  results  and  the  prevention  of  famine." 

The  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  finding  that 
the  Cabinet  were  drifting  into  a  war  policy,  resigned.  The 
Government  applied  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  January  for 
a  vote  of  credit,  in  order  to  be  prepared  if  England  was  forced 
into  the  war.  Mr.  Forster  moved  an  amendment : — 

"  That  this  House,  having  been  informed  in  Her  Majesty's  gracious  speech 
that  the  conditions  on  which  Hear  Majesty's  neutrality  is  founded  had  not  been 
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infringed  by  either  belligerent  engaged  in  the  war  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and 
haying  since  received  no  information  sufficient  to  justify  a  departure  from  the 
policy  of  neutrality  and  peace,  sees  no  reason  for  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the 
people  by  voting  unnecessary  supplies." 

Bright,  in  his  speech,  which  was  listened  to  by  a  crowded 
House,  deprecated  the  unworthy  suspicion  of  Russia,  and  urged 
the  Government  not  to  throw  their  sword  into  the  scale  at  a 
time  when  the  combatants  appeared  to  be  about  to  sheathe 
theirs,  adding: — 

11 1  would  declare  this — the  Government  of  this  country  ought  to  declare  it — 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  I  believe,  when  they  will  declare  it — I  think  it  is  now 

Eretty  much  the  mind  of  the  people  of  England — that  we  have  no  interest  in  any 
>nger  taking  any  step  whatever  to  maintain  the  Ottoman  rule  in  Europe,  that 
we  have  no  interest  in  cherishing  a  perpetual  animosity  against  Russia.  There 
are  two  policies  before  us — the  old  policy,  which,  if  we  leave  it  to  our  children, 
will  be  a  legacy  of  future  wars ;  the  new  policy,  which  I  contend  for,  and  which  I 
preach,  and  which  if  we  adopt  we  shall  leave  to  our  country,  not  a  legacy  of  war, 
but  a  legacy  of  peace,  and  a  growing  and  lasting  friendship  with  one  of  the 
greatest  empires  of  the  globe." 

After  a  lengthy  debate,  Mr.  Forster  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment, and  the  vote  of  credit  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 

A  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  signed 
at  San  Stefano  on  the  3rd  of  March,  and  was  ratified  on 
the  17th  of  the  same  month  at  St.  Petersburg.  Still  the 
English  Government  caused  great  uneasiness  by  bringing  Indian 
troops  to  Malta.  An  address,  signed  by  400  Dissenting 
ministers,  deprecating  a  war  with  Russia,  was  presented  to 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  meetings  were  held  all  over  the 
country,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  protesting  against 
war  with  Russia. 

On  the  evening  of  the  80th  of  April  Bright  presided  at  a 
great  demonstration  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester.  In 
the  morning  15,000  delegates  from  the  surrounding  towns 
assembled  in  conference,  to  protest  against  hostilities  with 
Russia. 

"  I  ask  you  here,"  said  Bright,  in  opening  the  meeting,  "  it  may  not  be  worth 
while  to  ask  any  Conservative  here  or  outside :  there  must  be  Conservatives  so- 
called  who  vote  for  Conservative  candidates,  who  have,  I  trust,  some  idea  beyond 
that  of  the  mere  superiority  or  success  of  party — there  must  surely  be  Con- 
servatives, as  there  are  any  number  of  Liberals,  who  consider  great  national 
interests  and  great  truths  to  be  superior  to  the  demands  of  party ;  and  I  ask  them 
whether  they  will  be  led  in  this  career  and  to  this  terrible  catastrophe  by  a 
Minister — for  I  hold  that  I  am  not  describing  the  policy  of  the  country— -I  am  not 
even  describing  the  policy  of  Parliament — I  may  not  even  be  describing  the 
secret  wished-for  policy  of  the  whole  of  the  Cabinet ;  I  am  describing,  as  far  as 
I  can  gather  it,  the  policy  of  a  Minister — a  Minister  who  for  forty  years  has  never 
yet  been  known  of  his  free-will,  or  from  an  earnest  and  liberal  mind,  to  say  or  do 
anything  for  the  advance  of  any  of  those  great  measures  of  good  and  of  freedom 
which  have  distinguished  the  legislation  of  this  country.  .  .  .  We  may  differ 
upon  many  points  of  articles  in  Churches,  but  we  are  all  agreed  on  this,  that  if 
there  be  anything  definite  and  distinct  in  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  it 
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is  that  which  would  lead  to  amity  amongst  peoples,  and  to  love  and  justice  and 
mercy  and  peace  on  the  whole  of  God's  earth  upon  which  His  sun  shines. 
(Cheers.)  If,  then,  we  are  agreed  upon  this,  let  us,  if  it  he  possible  to  throw  off 
the  hypocrite  in  this  matter — (bear,  hear) — let  us  get  rid  of  our  Christianity,  or 
get  rid  of  our  tendency  and  willingness  to  go  to  war.  (Hear,  hear.)  War  is  a 
game  which,  if  their  subjects  were  wise,  kings  would  not  be  able  to  play  at ;  and 
be  they  kings  or  queens,  be  they  statesmen  of  this  or  that  colour  or  party,  never 
let  any  man  go  headlong  into  any  policy  that  directs  for  war  until  he  has 
thoroughly  examined  the  question  by  his  own  best  intellect,  brought  it  to  bear  on 
his  own  Christian  conscience,  and  decided  it  for  himself  as  if  he  were  asked  to 
pull  the  trigger  or  to  use  the  sword.  (Cheers.)  We  send  men  out  to  engage  in 
the  ravages  of  war  who  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  question  for  which 
they  have  to  fight — (hear,  hear) — and  not  satisfied  now  with  taking  them  from 
our  own  midst,  we  who  have  been — not  we,  but  some  amongst  us — (hear,  hear) — 
who  have  been  menacing  India  with  an  invasion  from  Russia,  are  now  actually 
apparently  on  the  point  of  invading  Russia  by  troops  from  India ;  and  we  who 
have  'been  asking  Russia  not  on  any  account  to  go  near  the  Suez  Canal  because 
we  require  it  for  the  traffic  of  our  trade  to  India,  are  now  employing  that  very 
canal,  which  Russia  has  not  approached,  in  bringing  troops — Mahometan  half- 
savage  troops — from  India  to  make  war  upon  the  Christian  population  of  Russia. 
(Cries  of  '  Shame.')  I  think  these  are  questions  which  we  are  bound  to  consider. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  say  without  hesitation — and  I  speak  to  all  the  people  of  England 
— (cheers) — I  say  that  for  no  such  cause  as  this  shall  the  torrents  of  English  blood 
be  called  to  flow  which  apparently  are  now  on  the  point  of  being  shed  at  the 
command — I  will  say  to  the  people  at  the  betrayal — of  a  Minister  who  has  not 
one  single  drop  of  English  blood  in  his  veins."  (Loud  cheers.) 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  CONSERVATIVE  GOVERNMENT  CON- 
DEMNED 

ON  May  13th  Mrs.  Bright  suddenly  fell  on  the  floor  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  A  telegram  was  immedi- 
ately forwarded  to  Bright,  who  returned  in  the  evening  to  his 
home  of  sorrow.  The  next  day  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  forwarded 
a  telegram  from  Windsor  Castle  to  Mr.  Bright,  expressing  her 
deep  sympathy  with  him  in  his  bereavement,  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  resolutions  from  Town  Council  meetings  and 
associations  of  warm-hearted  working  men,  who  turned  from 
the  contemplation  of  their  own  anguish  and  misery  to  express 
their  thoughts  of  sympathy  with  Bright,  as  he  sat  in  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  condolence 
from  the  Manchester  Town  Council,  he  replied: — 

"  I  can  say  very  little  of  what  I  have  felt,  and  now  feel,  of  the  sympathy  which 
has  been  expressed  towards  my  family  and  myself.  So  far  as  sympathy  can  in  any 
degree  lessen  the  burden  of  affliction,  we  have  had  that  solace  to  its  widest  extent. 
I  am  specially  grateful  to  the  Town  Council  over  which  you  preside  for  their 
remembrance  of  me  in  this  time  of  trial." 

On  the  16th  May  the  funeral  set  forth  from  "  One  Ash,"  and 
consisted  of  a  simple  hearse  without  its  usual  adornments,  and 
nine  plain  carriages,  followed  by  about  150  of  Messrs.  Bright's 
workpeople. 

The  mourners  retired  into  the  chapel  for  devotion,  and  an 
incident  of  thoughtful  kindness  was  here  observed.  A  poor  old 
woman,  cleanly  and  humbly  attired,  and  with  snow-white  frilled 
cap  and  old-fashioned  silk  bonnet  surrounding  her  comely 
features,  took  a  seat  opposite  to  Mr.  Bright,  and  as  he  noticed 
that  there  was  no  footstool  for  her  use,  he  gave  her  the  one 
which  had  been  placed  for  his  special  accommodation. 

In  June,  Earl  Granville  unveiled  a  statue  of  the  Right  Hon. 
C.  P.  Villiers,  M.P.,  which  had  been  erected  by  public  subscrip- 
tion in  Wolverhampton,  the  borough  he  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment for  many  years. 

"Perhaps  yon  will  bear  with  me,"  said  Earl  Granville,  "if  I  tell  you 
that  within  the  last  fortnight  Mr.  Bright — (loud  cheers) — volunteered  to  me 
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an  expression  of  his  extreme  regret  at  being  prevented  by  an  all-sufficient  reason 
from  being  present  here  on  this  occasion.  He  expressed  himself  as  warmly  as 
Mr.  Cobden  had  done  about  the  great  services  of  Mr.  Villiers.  He  said  that 
while  Richard  Cobden,  George  Wilson,  and  himself  and  others  had  worked  the 
question  out  of  doors,  they  had  always  considered  Mr.  Villiers  as  the  man  who 
had  made  the  question  his  own  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  told  me  how  Mr. 
Villiers  had  attended  many  of  their  most  important  public  meetings,  and  how  he 
was  ready  always  with  his  advice,  which  Mr.  Bright  described  as  excellent, 
practical,  shrewd,  and  useful  in  proportion  to  its  fruits,  for  he  added  that  there 
was  only  one  thing  on  which  Mr.  Villiers  was  earnestly  intent,  which  was  that 
the  thing  should  be  done."  (Cheers.) 

In  July,  Bright  replied  to  a  request  from  the  Birmingham 
agent  of  the  Alliance  that  he  would  support  the  Permissive 
Bill  :— 


SIH,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  for  the  kind  words  you  have 
addressed  to  me.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  vote  for  Sir  W.  Lawson's 
Bill,  for  reasons  which  I  have  already  explained  to  my  friends  in  Birmingham. 
I  am  in  favour  of  legislation  to  promote  temperance,  but  it  must  be  legislation 
that  is  practical  and  just,  and  which  offers  fair  ground  of  expectation  that  it  will 
be  useful  and  effective.  I  do  not  expect  temperance  legislation  to  make  progress 
until  the  Permissive  Bill  is  abandoned,  and  a  more  practicable  and  reasonable 
measure  is  offered  in  its  place.  I  regret  to  differ  from  some  of  my  friends  in 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere  on  this  difficult  question." 

Bright  did  not  again  address  the  House  of  Commons  until 
the  28th  of  February,  1879,  and  as  soon  as  he  rose  he  was  wel- 
comed by  hearty  cheers  given  by  Conservatives  as  well  as  Liberals, 
and  they  were  glad  to  listen  once  more  to  the  accents  too  long 
missing  from  the  debates.  The  subject  he  spoke  upon  was  in 
favour  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  respecting  India. 

Bright  and  his  colleagues  delivered  their  annual  addresses  to 
their  constituents  in  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  the  16th 
of  April,  1879.  The  hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
The  Mayor,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  presided,  and  assured  Bright 
that  he  had  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  his  constituents  in  the 
great  domestic  sorrow  which  had  so  recently  befallen  him.  The 
thoughts  and  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  best  and  truest  in  the 
town  were  with  him  in  his  bereavement,  and  they  heartily 
rejoiced  that  the  craving  for  rest  and  retirement,  which  in 
the  dark  time  must  have  been  very  strong,  had  given  way  to  the 
claims  of  duty  and  the  need  which  the  public  had  of  him  at 
present.  At  a  time  when  we  were  hovering  on  the  verge  of 
national  disgrace  it  was  peculiarly  necessary  that  we  should  have 
his  council. 

"  Since  I  have  been  in  Parliament  it  has  always  been  a  complaint  with  me 
or  a  matter  of  regret,"  said  Bright,  "  that  Cabinet  Ministers  spend  more  time  in 
discussing  foreign  politics  than  home  affairs.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  you  go  back 
a  hundred  years  from  now,  as  far  as  you  have  an  account  of  what  the  Cabinet 
was  doing,  you  will  find  it  was  discussing  how  it  could  force  the  colonies  of 
North  America  to  pay  English  taxes  without  being  represented  in  the  English 
Parliament.  That  was  a  great  policy  in  that  day,  out,  as  you  know,  it  entirely 
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failed,  and  the  thirteen  little  colonies  of  that  time  have  now  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  on  the  globe.  If  you  come  down  twenty  years  later, 
eighty  years  ago,  you  find  the  English  Cabinet  constantly  discussing  how  it  might 
be  able  with  the  help  of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom  to  suppress  the  Republic 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Yet  now  you  see  that  the  whole  of  that  policy 
was  a  failure,  and  that  there  exists  at  this  moment,  with  the  consent  and  sympathy 
of  almost  all  classes  of  this  country,  that  once  dreaded  monster,  the  French 
Republic.  (Cheers.)  And  if  you  come  down  nearer  to  our  own  time,  to  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  you  would  find  an  English  Cabinet  discussing  for  almost  two 
years  nothing  but  questions  connected  with  the  great  contest  with  Russia, 
carried  on,  as  you  remember,  in  that  part  of  the  Russian  Empire  which  is  called 
the  Crimea.  Well,  there  was  a  partial  success,  as  there  was  a  partial  success  in  the 
suppression  of  the  French  Republic  of  1789  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Napoleonic 
Empire  in  1815.  There  was  a  partial  success  in  the  Crimea,  yet  that  policy  was 
rotten  from  the  beginning,  and  it  has  been  followed,  as  you  know,by  an  entire  failure. 
There  is  not  a  single  thing  that  was  obtained  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  as  a  result  of 
the  Crimean  war  that  has  not  been  surrendered  and  entirely  given  up.  You  will  see, 
then,  from  these  examples — and  I  might  occupy  your  time  the  whole  evening  with 
other  examples — that  the  present,  almost  always,  with  regard  to  foreign  policy, 
condemns  the  past,  and  you  may  argue,  as  I  venture  to  predict,  that  the  future 
will  likewise  condemn  the  present.  (Cheers.)  ...  I  believe  that  war  was  only 
avoided  last  year  from  two  causes.  One  was  the  moderation  of  Russia  imme- 
diately after  the  triumph  over  Turkey ;  the  other  was  the  course  taken  by  the 
great  Liberal  party,  by  the  Nonconformists  especially,  as  a  great  portion  of  that 
party,  and  by  the  foremost  man  amongst  the  statesmen  of  this  country.  (Loud 
cheers.)  There  are  men  who  cavil  now  at  the  position  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
occupies.  I  shall  say  nothing  in  his  defence.  The  posterity  of  those  who  now 
slander  him  will  be  ashamed  of  tlie  opinions  and  of  the  counsel  of  their  fore- 
fathers. (Hear,  hear.)  But  though  we  have  escaped  war  we  have  had,  as  you 
know,  fleets  moving  in  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea,  moving  and 
menacing  in  great  force,  and  we  have  had  the  reserves  called  out,  as  if 
something  dreadful  was  about  to  happen,  and  we  have  had  Indian  troops — 
a  thing  almost  unknown  in  our  history — brought  into  the  Mediterranean  with  a 
view  of  carrying  on  war  against  Russia,  and  we  have  had  votes  of  money,  which, 
it  was  said,  would  probably  not  be  spent — (laughter) — but  which  were  very 
suddenly  and  speedily  spent.  (Renewed  laughter.)  But  what  has  been  the 
actual  result  ?  The  result  of  the  Crimean  war,  of  the  American  and  of  the 
French  war,  was  not  more  absurd  or  more  discreditable.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.)  The  result  was  this,  that  two  of  the  English  Ministers,  special 
counsellors  of  the  Queen,  went  to  Berlin.  They  agreed  to  everything,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  that  was  of  any  importance,  to  everything  which  Russia  had  agreed  to 
with  Turkey,  except  as  regards  a  particular  province  which  Russia  proposed  to 
make  wholly  free  from  Turkish  rule,  but  which  the  English  Ministers,  acting  in 
your  name,  objected  to.  That  province  they  cut  in  two,  and  handed  over  half  of 
it  to  the  Turk.  Now,  I  believe  it  will  be  held  by  the  people  of  England,  when 
they  consider  that  question  fairly,  to  be  a  great  blot  upon  our  character  and  our 
reputation.  .  .  .  Now,  the  taxation,  as  I  have  said  (in  India),  is  oppressive,  and 
oppressive  to  a  degree  that  all  the  authorities  in  India  say  that  you  cannot  turn 
the  screw  any  more,  and  that  if  you  do  something  worse  than  a  deficient  revenue 
may  follow.  Half,  nearly  half,  of  the  whole  net  taxes  of  the  country  is  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  army.  ( '  Shame.' )  There  are  120,000  native  troops,  and 
latterly,  owing  to  this  war  in  Afghanistan,  it  is  said  they  have  been  adding  15,000 
more  to  their  numbers  ;  and  there  are  60,000  English  troops  who  are  said  to 
be  mainly  kept  there  to  watch  the  120,000  native  troops.  (Laughter.)  But  there 
is  a  large  Civil  Service — that  is,  gentlemen  who  are  magistrates  in  the  various 
districts,  and  who  collect  the  taxes.  There  are  among  them  men  of  great  merit 
and  of  great  service,  and  many  of  them  doubtless  labour  hard ;  but  I  suspect  and 
believe  that  if  an  accurate  account  were  taken  it  would  be  found  that  the 
payment  of  salaries  and  pensions  which  they  received  is  more  than  double  the 
amount  which  is  paid  to  any  equal  number  of  persons  similarly  occupied  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  To  supply  this  service  about  thirty  young  gentlemen 
from  this  country,  after  passing  through  a  collegiate  examination,  are  sent  out  to 
India,  to  take  places  at  salaries  of  £300  or  £400  a  year,  which  go  on  increasing, 
many  of  them  to  £1,000,  £2,000,  £3,000,  and  £4,000.  They  come  back  home  when 
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they  are  middle-aged,  and  they  return  to  England  a  very  much  respected  class 
of  men.  (Laughter.)  .  .  .  You  will  observe  that  I  have  not  assailed  the 
Government ;  I  leave  them  to  the  retribution  which  awaits  them.  They  have 
played,  in  my  view,  falsely  both  with  Parliament  and  with  the  country.  They 
have  wasted,  and  are  now  wasting,  the  blood  and  the  treasure  of  our  people. 
They  have  tarnished  the  mild  reign  of  the  Queen  by  needless  war  and  slaughter 
on  two  continents,  and  by  the  menace  of  needless  war  in  Europe ;  they  have 
soiled  the  fair  name  of  England  by  subjecting  and  handing  over  the  population  of 
a  province  which  had  been  freed  by  Russia,  through  war  and  treaty,  to  the  cruel 
and  the  odious  government  of  the  Turk.  And  beyond  this  they  have  shown,  in 
my  view,  during  an  interval  of  five  years  through  which  they  have  been  in 
possession  of  office  and  power,  that  they  are  imbecile  at  home  and  turbulent  and 
wicked  abroad.  I  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  constituencies  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  which  they  must  speedily  appeal,  and  to  the  heavy  con- 
demnation which  impartial  history  will  pronounce  upon  them." 

In  a  letter  Bright  wrote  in  June  of  1879,  in  answer  to 
questions  asked  him  by  one  of  his  constituents,  he  referred  to 
the  depression  in  trade,  saying : — 

"As  to  the  present  depression  of  trade,  we  owe  some  of  it  to  the  bad  harvests, 
which  have  impoverished  many  farmers,  who  are  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
our  home-trade  customers  ;  we  owe  much  of  it  to  famines  in  India  and  China,  and 
to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  distress  which  has  prevailed  in  almost 
every  country,  and  not  least  in  those  countries  which  have  sought  to  secure  them- 
selves by  high  protective  duties.  If  our  harvest  this  year  is  unfavourable,  I  fear 
the  recovery  we  all  hope  for  will  be  delayed ;  if  it  is  abundant,  which  seems  not 

e-obable,  we  shall  soon  see,  not  symptoms  only,  but  proofs  of  revival.  In  the 
nited  States,  with  a  great  harvest  last  year,  trade  is  reviving.  We  followed 
them  in  their  depression,  but  not  to  so  deep  a  depth,  and  we  shall  follow  them  in 
their  recovery.  These  great  changes  are  not  in  the  power  of  Congresses  or 
Parliaments ;  they  are  in  the  ordering  of  nature,  and  we  must  accept  them, 
always  endeavouring  not  to  aggravate  them  by  our  own  follies.  There  is  one 
great  consolation  in  our  present  condition — the  food  of  our  people  is  cheap.  But 
for  the  free  imports  the  price  of  bread  would  be  more  than  double,  the  price 
of  sugar  would  be  three  times  its  present  price,  the  price  of  cheese  and  bacon 
would  be  double,  or  nearly  so,  and  of  the  price  of  labour  it  may  be  said  that 
it  would  be  much  lessened  by  a  greater  prostration  of  every  industry  in  the 
country  not  immediately  connected  with  the  growth  of  food.  The  freedom  of  our 
imports  will  enable  us  to  pass  through  the  present  time  of  depression  with 
less  suffering  than  at  any  former  period  of  disastrous  seasons.  As  to  Parliament 
and  its  inquiries,  I  have  seen  much  of  it  and  of  them.  If  Parliament  would  keep 
out  of  foreign  broils,  if  it  would  conduct  the  government  of  the  country  at  an 
expenditure  of  sixty  millions  instead  of  eighty  millions  in  the  year ;  if  it  would 
devote  its  time  and  labours  to  questions  of  home  interest  rather  than  to  those 
which  involve  the  sacrifice  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  our  people  in  remote 
lands,  we  might  have  hope  and  faith  that  Parliament  could  serve  the  nation  in 
times  of  depression,  and  we  should  find  that  such  times  of  suffering  would  visit 
us  more  rarely." 

On  the  25th  of  October  a  great  Liberal  demonstration  took 
place  in  the  Pomona  Gardens,  Manchester,  when  over  100,000 
persons  were  present.  The  Marquis  of  Hartington  addressed 
the  vast  meetings  outside  the  Hall,  while  Bright  spoke  in  the 
Hall. 

"  We  have  heard  lately  a  great  deal  of  '  Imperial  policy,'  and  of  a  '  great 
empire,'  "  he  said.  "  These  are  phrases  which  catch  the  ignorant  and  unwary. 
Since  this  Government  came  into  office,  your  great  empire — upon  the  map — has 
grown  much  greater.  They  have  annexed  the  islands  of  Fiji — (laughter) — they 
nave  annexed  also  the  country  of  the  Transvaal  in  South  Africa,  which  is  said  to 
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be  as  large  as  France.  They  have  practically  annexed  the  land  of  the  Zulus,  also 
in  South  Africa — and  they  have  practically  annexed — for  it  is  now  utterly 
disorganised,  and  they  seem  to  be  left  alone  to  repair,  if  it  is  possible,  the  mischief 
they  have  made-y-they  have  practically  annexed  Afghanistan.  They  have  added 
also  to  your  dominions  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  the  Mediterranean — (laughter) — 
and  they  have  incurred  enormous,  incalculable  responsibilities  in  Egypt  and 
Asia  Minor.  All  these  add  to  the  burdens,  not  o*  the  Empire — just  listen 
to  this — they  add  to  the  burdens,  not  of  the  Empire  in  Canada  or  Aus- 
tralia— all  these  colonies  have  nothing  to  do,  as  a  rule,  with  these  things — 
they  add  to  the  burdens,  not  of  the  Empire,  but  of  the  84,000,000  people  who 
inhabit  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  take  the  burden  and  we  pay  the  charge. 
This  policy  may  lend  a  seeming  glory  to  the  Crown,  and  may  give  scope  for 
patronage,  and  promotion,  and  pay,  and  pensions  to  a  limited  and  favoured  class ; 
but  to  you,  the  people,  it  brings  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  increased  debt 
and  taxes,  and  adds  risk  of  war  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  .  .  .  Look  on  our 
position  for  one  moment.  You  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  countries ; 
your  own  race  on  the  American  continent  are  your  foremost  rivals.  Nobody 
denies  that,  I  believe.  They  are  fifty  millions  now,  and  happily  for  them 
they  have  not  yet  bred  a  Beaconsfield  or  a  Salisbury — (laughter  and  cheers) — 
to  misdirect  their  policy  and  to  waste  their  resources.  (Loud  cheers.)  If  at  some 
distant  period,  it  may  be  centuries  remote,  an  Englishman — one  of  that 
great  English  nation  which  is  now  so  rapidly  peopling  the  American  continent — 
if  such  an  Englishman  should  visit  and  explore  the  sources  of  his  race, 
and  the  decayed  and  ruined  home  of  his  fathers,  he  may  exclaim,  '  How  are 
the  mighty  fallen !  whence  comes  this  great  ruin  ? '  And  the  answer  will 
be  that  in  the  councils  of  the  England  of  the  past — I  pray  that  it  may  not 
be  said  in  the  days  of  a  virtuous  Queen — wisdom  and  justice  were  scorned.,  and 
ignorance,  and  passion,  and  vainglory  directed  her  policy  and  wielded  her 
power."  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.) 

The  ovation  given  Mr.  Bright  when  he  rose  to  speak  was 
most  enthusiastic,  and  not  an  unworthy  recompense  for  a  life 
spent  for  the  public  good.  Although  at  least  20,000  persons 
were  in  the  hall,  he  was  distinctly  heard  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  building,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  that  mysterious 
sympathy  which  animates  and  draws  together  orator  and  hearers 
was  perfectly  maintained.  It  is  one  of  Manchester's  chief  dis- 
tinctions that  Bright  represented  once  her  citizens  in  Parliament, 
and  was  associated  with  her  in  the  movement  which  set  England 
free  from  a  mischievous  fiscal  system.  While  an  "  overflow 
meeting"  was  held  in  the  open  air  outside,  there  was  a  continual 
call  for  "  Bright,"  and  he  at  last  consented  to  speak  to  them. 
Appearing  on  a  balcony,  he  was  somewhat  astonished  by  the 
vast  sea  of  human  faces,  and  remarked  to  the  immense  gathering 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  one  with  ordinary  human 
powers  to  address  with  any  advantage  the  vast,  the  wonderful 
audience,  yet  every  word  of  his  short  speech  was  heard  by  even 
the  outer  circle  of  the  multitude.  The  scene  was  very  interesting 
and  affecting.  Although  the  large  assembly  tried  to  get  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  balcony,  and  were  packed  together  in  an  un- 
comfortable mass,  yet  the  dense  crowd  was  respectfully  deferential 
throughout  the  address.  Up  on  the  high  balcony  stood,  with 
calm,  collected  mien,  a  political  veteran  of  stainless  career,  who 
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had  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his  life*  to  the  extensions 
of  the  liberties  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  the  advancement 
of  the  true  interest  of  mankind. 

Bright  was  the  chairman  at  a  conversazione  given  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Collings,  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  on  the  31st  of 
October,  to  the  teachers  in  all  the  elementary  schools  and  others 
engaged  in  educational  work. 

"  It  has  been  to  me  a  subject  not  of  wonder,  but  of  grief,  that  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  there  is  hardly  any  effort  so  great — an  effort  made  in  any 
direction  with  so  little  results — as  the  effort  which  is  made  by  the  ministers  and 
teachers  of  religion  now,"  said  Mr.  Bright.  "  I  have  read  one  and  heard  another 
curious  explanation  of  this  from  two  eminent  ministers.  I  read  the  opinion  of 
one  who  was  a  great  American  divine.  He  said  that  as  people  got  older  there  was 
not  only  an  ossification  of  the  outward  man,  but  a  hardness  and  bonyness  that 
grew,  and  unless  great  care  was  taken,  unless  religion  be  pursued  from  youth, 
there  was  great  fear  that  the  spiritual  man  would  also  become  ossified.  It  is  to 
adults,  too,  that  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  generally  to  speak.  The  result 
is  they  have  a  material  which  is  not  plastic,  upon  which  they  can  make  little 
impression ;  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  lamented  than  the  fact  that 
ministers  of  religion  produce  so  little  effect  upon  those  amongst  whom  they 
minister.  But  I  heard  another  minister  say  that  he  found  in  his  experience  that 
very  few  persons  who  had  not  paid  any  special  regard  to  religion  by  the  time  they 
become  thirty  years  of  age  found  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  religious  sentiment 
to  be  created  in  their  mind  at  a  later  period  in  life.  I  will  not  argue  about  that ; 
but  I  say  the  teachers  in  your  schools  are  in  an  entirely  different  position.  They 
have  a  material  upon  which  they  are  able  to  impress  their  minds  and  sentiments, 
and  although  that  plastic  material  may  be  moved,  worked,  and  impressed  for 
evil  as  well  as  for  good,  I  hope  the  efforts  of  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  in  our 
schools  tend  infinitely  more  for  good  than  for  evil,  knowing  that  they  make 
a  lasting  impression  upon  the  young  minds  with  which  they  constantly 
come  in  contact.  I  must  make  another  observation  in  which  I  am  not 
sure  the  Mayor  will  agree,  as  I  know  he  is  very  apt  to  criticise — (laughter) 
— and  that  is  in  regard  to  what  we  mean  by  education.  It  is  not  books 
alone.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  what  is  called  the  'three  R's,'  though  as  a 

Elain  education  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  these  are  very  good  for  the 
ulk  of  men,  and  they  are  probably  sufficient  for  their  work  in  life.  It  is  not 
even  classics  and  mathematics,  of  which,  when  I  was  young,  I  knew  nothing,  and 
of  which  I  have  not  acquired  any  knowledge  since.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I 
regard  what  are  called  the  classics — that  is,  the  ancient  languages  of  Greece  and 
Eome — as  rather  luxuries  than  anything  else.  It  is  a  great  luxury  to  know  any- 
thing which  is  good  and  innocent.  It  is  a  great  luxury  to  know  a  great  deal  of 
the  past — not  that  it  makes  you  more  powerful,  but  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  the 
person  who  knows.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  do  not  believe  myself  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  wisdom  which  is  to  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  books  of  the  old 
languages  which  at  this  moment  may  not  be  found  in  books  of  our  own  literature. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Therefore,  I  think  a  man  may  be  as  great  a  man,  and  as  good 
a  man,  and  as  wise  a  man  knowing  only  his  own  language,  and  the  wisdom  in  it, 
as  the  man  who  knows  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  books  that  were  ever  written.  But 
I  say  there  is  another  sort  of  education  beyond  that  of  books.  I  think  Milton 
describes  this  sentiment.  In  speaking  of  some  ancient  person  he  speaks  of  him 
as  '  deep  versed  in  books  but  shallow  in  himself,'  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
are  people  who  know  almost  everything  that  may  be  known  in  a  library, 
and  yet  they  will  hardly  make  their  way  from  one  street  to  another."  (Laughter.) 

Bright  presided  at  a  large  meeting  of  his  townsmen  in  the 
Town  Hall  of  Rochdale  on  the  18th  of  December,  1879,  who 
had  assembled  to  listen  to  an  interesting  address  from  Mr. 
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T.  B.  Potter,  their  member,  on  his  recent  tour  in  the  United 
States. 

"  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  difference  between  the  United  States  and  countries 
in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  one  great  country — Prance,"  remarked  Bright. 
"  They  differ  from  us  in  sobriety.  It  is  quite  true  Mr.  Potter  said  he  saw  only 
lour  drunken  people  in  America-  Well,  but  he  did  not  see  one  emperor.  Call  it 
empress  or  king  or  queen,  or  imperial  or  royal — these  institutions  are  not  the 
foremost  in  America ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  where  men  are  not  intelligent  enough 
and  moral  enough  to  maintain  a  Government  like  what  they  have  in  the  United 
States,  they  may  in  some  particulars  still  possess  great  benefits.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Shawcross  or  Mr.  Potter,  or  both  perhaps,  said  that  they  had  no  great  army. 
There  are  persons  who  come  to  England  from  Germany,  France,  and  Kussia,  who 
are  surprised,  and  perhaps  delighted,  to  find  so  few  soldiers  here  compared  with 
some  of  the  European  nations.  In  America  they  disbanded  their  great  army  of  a 
million  of  men ;  they  have  now  a  force  of  about  25,000  men.  It  is  not  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  war  abroad — nor  is  it  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing liberty  at  home ;  and  yet  there  is  no  country  which  is  more  universally 
respected  throughout  the  globe  than  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  there  is 
no  country  where,  on  the  whole,  the  laws  are  better  observed,  and  order  more 
steadily  maintained.  Another  thing  in  which  they  differ  from  us  is  this :  they 
have,  as  I  believe,  almost  no  political  treaties.  Washington,  their  first  great 
President,  advised  them  to  have  no  political  treaties — commercial  treaties  if  you 
like,  as  much  trade  as  you  can  have  with  all  countries.  They  have  not  followed 
his  advice  in  that  so  much  as  I  should  like ;  but  in  regard  to  political  treaties,  in 
the  main  they  have  followed  his  advice ;  and  yet  I  believe  there  is  no  country 
with  whom  other  countries  are  more  friendly  at  this  moment  than  the  United 
States." 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1880,  Bright  was  present  at  the 
ceremony  of  opening  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Club,  and  he 
alluded  to  the  prospect  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
R.  Chamberlain,  the  Mayor,  presided.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  was 
the  first  speaker,  and  he  remarked: — 

"You  will  not,  I  hope,  believe  me  capable  of  the  presumption  of  attempting 
to  instruct  Birmingham  in  politics  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bright— (cheers) — a 
statesman  who,  after  forty  years  of  public  service,  unsurpassed,  unequalled,  is 
still  left  to  us,  with  eye  undimmed,  wisdom  unclouded,  eloquence  unquenched, 
like  some  weather-beaten  and  battling  cliff,  a  landmark  of  this  English  nation, 
and  against  whom  the  waves  of  faction  have  roared  in  vain." 

Bright  also  spoke,  and  said : — 

"  Suppose  that  the  present  Prime  Minister  and  his  friends  had  been  successful 
in  preventing  all  the  measures  which  they  have  strenuously  opposed,  what  would 
have  been  the  state  of  the  country  now,  what  the  rate  of  wages,  what  the  con- 
dition of  content  and  loyalty  ?  You  would  have  had  long  before  this  chaos  over 
the  country,  and  anarchy,  or  that  kind  of  calm  which  ultimately  succeeds  when 
anarchy  has  passed  away.  You  would  have  had  your  aristocracy  dead  as  they 
are  politically  dead  in  France ;  and  more  than  that,  I  think  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  English  Grown,  ancient  and  venerated  as  it  is,  if  it  had  been  subjected 
to  the  strain  of  fifty  years  more  of  Tory  Government,  would  have  at  this  moment 
been  not  worth  more — if  worth  as  much — as  Mr.  Turnerelli's  wreath.  (Loud 
laughter  and  applause.)  And  if  the  people  of  England  allowed  this  Govern- 
ment, with  an  unchanged  policy,  or  such  a  Government,  to  proceed  twenty 
years  longer,  I  would  not  give  much  for  the  institutions  of  this  country,  which 
the  majority  of  the  people  value  highly,  but  which  we  are  sometimes  told  we  do 
not  think  so  much  of  as  those  to  whom  we  are  opposed.  If  this  picture  be  true, 
is  it  not  wise  for  young  men,  middle-aged  men,  all  men,  to  connect  themselves 
with  the  Liberal  party  in  associations  or  clubs  by  which,  by  moral  and  just  and 
honest  means,  the  purposes  of  that  party  are  intended  to  be  promoted?  Our 
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duty,  ia  my  opinion,  is  to  continue  to  work  for  these  great  objects.  They  are  not 
all  accomplished.  There  is  much  else  to  be  done.  Much  has  been  done  in  fifty 
years.  Those  who  from  this  platform,  or  from  any  other  platform,  can  speak  in 
fifty  years  to  come,  I  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  show  that  they  also  have 
done  their  duty  in  their  time — (cheers) — and  that  England,  whether  it  boasts  or 
not  of  being  the  centre  of  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  is  an  England 
with  a  population  educated,  well-fed,  civilised,  and  enlightened — such  a  popula- 
tion as  we  can  only  have  under  a  just  and  a  moral  Government.  I  believe 
that  at  home  we  have  much  to  do.  Now  our  eyes  are  directed  to  foreign 
countries,  to  wars  afar  off,  to  the  sufferings  of  our  countrymen  there,  and  to 
the  more  appalling  sufferings  they  are  inflicting  on  the  populations  with  which 
we  are  at  war.  (Hear,  hear.)  Our  eyes  and  our  attention  have  been  diverted 
from  our  own  immediate  and  real  interests.  It  is  for  you,  members  of  this  club 
— for  members  of  the  Liberal  party  throughout  the  kingdom — to  make  up  their 
minds  that,  at  the  hour,  which  is  coming,  there  will  be  such  a  proclamation  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  universal  constituencies  that  shall  fix  for  ever  the 
mark  of  their  condemnation  upon  the  policy  of  the  last  four  or  five  years." 
(Loud  cheering.) 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  declining  to  continue  to  represent  Green- 
wich in  the  House  of  Commons,  remarked  during  his  speech  to 
his  constituents : — 

"  I  must  go  one  step  further,  gentlemen,  and  say  that  I  desire  that  yours,  as  a 
Liberal  borough,  should  be  represented  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Now,  I  have 
not  a  tittle  of  reason  or  ground  of  complaint  of  any  portion — or  any  reason  to 
apprehend  any  injustice  from  any  portion — of  the  constituency.  But  you  know 
that  your  borough  comprises  a  very  large  extent  of  Government  establishments, 
and  I  admit  promptly  that  I  have  never  been  a  friend  of  extended  Government 
establishments,  and  I  am  a  great  deal  more  rigorous  on  the  subject  of  public 
economy  than  is  the  fashion  in  the  present  day.  (Cheers.)  One  of  my  consola- 
tions, I  assure  you,  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  those  matters  is  to  sit  by  my 
friend  and  your  friend,  Mr.  Bright — (cheers) — and  talk  with  him  over  bygone 
times.  I  will  say  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  I  am  a  Liberal,  or,  as  some  say,  a 
dangerous  Radical-slaughter) — that  I  revere  and  love  his  memory,  and  I  say  it 
to  his  honour,  that  in  those  days  public  economy  and  retrenchment,  and  keeping 
down  to  a  minimum  the  public  establishments,  was  the  motto  which  every 
politician  found  it  necessary  to  profess  in  the  face  of  the  people  of  England.  It 
is  not  so  now,  and  I  defy  you  now  to  select  a  candidate  who  has  rigid  notions  on 
the  subject,  without  very  considerable  disadvantage  to  the  Liberal  cause.  That, 
gentlemen,  is  a  consideration  which  has  largely  weighed  with  me." 

The  annual  soiree  of  the  Birmingham  Junior  Liberal 
Association  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  of  that  town  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  1880 ;  and  Bright,  commenting  on  the  Zulu 
and  Afghan  wars,  said  : — 

"  I  believe  all  wars  are  savage  and  cruel ;  but  I  mean  harsh  and  cruel  wars  on 
uncivilised  or  half-civilised  men.  When  I  read  of  transactions  of  that  kind,  some- 
thing always  puts  to  me  this  question :  '  What  is  it  that  makes,  if  anything  makes, 
this  needless  and  terrible  slaughter  different  in  its  nature  from  those  transactions 
which  we  call  murder  ?  '  Excuses  had  been  made  for  these  wars — excuses  which 
were  not  justified  by  the  facts — excuses  that  the  Zulus  had  attacked  Natal,  which 
was  absolutely  and  notoriously  and  entirely  false.  With  regard  to  the  Afghans, 
statements  had  been  made  very  much  of  the  same  character,  that  they  were 
going  to  throw  in  their  influence  with  another  and  a  northern  Power,  and  that 
they  insulted  outrageously  the  envoy  sent  to  negotiate  with  them — all  of  which 
he  "believed  there  was  no  particle  of  foundation  for.  At  most,  in  regard  to 
either  of  these  peoples,  the  case  was  one  of  suspicion ;  but  was  it  right,  upon  a 
mere  suspicion,  that  a  country  like  this  should  send,  in  the  one  case  20,000  and 
in  the  other  40,000  troops  to  invade  territories,  and  to  put  to  death  not  less 
perhaps  than  20,000  men  engaged  in  the  defence  of  their  own  country,  which  in 
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our  case  we  considered  honourable  and  needful  ?  .  .  .  I  believe  it  is  not  possible 
to  condemn  too  strongly  the  policy  by  which  the  hard-earned  treasure  of  your 
people  is  wasted,  and  by  which  the  blood  of  your  brethren,  and  those  whom  you 
are  told  to  call  your  foes,  is  spilt.  To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  what  they  call 
the  battle  or  the  massacre  of  Isandlana,  when  I  know  not  how  many,  but  I 
suppose  at  least  1,500  men — officers,  Englishmen,  native  troops,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  of  the  Zulus — were  slaughtered.  This  is  the  anniversary  of  that  sad 
day.  Can  any  man  show  a  justification  for  that  transaction,  or  the  compensation 
that  we  have  received  for  the  enormous  and  incalculable  loss  of  that  one  day's 
war?  (Hear,  hear.)  At  this  moment,  in  the  Afghan  country — in  a  country,  I  am 
told,  as  large  as  France  and  as  mountainous  as  Switzerland — you  hear  of  the 
hanging  of  scores  of  men,  you  hear  of  villages  burnt,  of  women  and  children 
turned  out  into  the  snow  and  the  cold  of  this  inclement  season,  and  all  done 
at  the  command  of  a  Government  and  a  people  professing  to  be  wiser,  more 
intelligent,  more  humane,  and  more  Christian  than  those  upon  whom  these 
attacks  are  made.  I  say,  let  us  abandon  our  pretensions ;  let  us  no  longer  claim 
to  be  Christian ;  let  us  go  back  to  the  heathen  times,  whilst  we  adhere  to  the 
heathen  practices — (hear,  hear) — let  us  no  longer — as  I  see  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  this  country  have  been  doing  within  the  past  few  weeks,  at  the 
opening  of  churches  and  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stones  of  churches — 
join  in  all  the  apparent  regard  for  the  Christian  religion.  Take  down,  at  any 
rate,  your  Ten  Commandments  from  inside  your  churches,  and  say  no  longer 
that  you  read,  or  believe  in,  or  regard  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Abandon 
your  Christian  pretensions,  or  else  abandon  your  savage  and  heathen  practices." 
(Loud  applause.) 

Bright  and  his  colleagues  addressed  their  constituents  in  the 
Birmingham  Town  Hall  on  the  24th  of  January,  1880.  Bright 
spoke  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  and,  in  concluding  a 
lengthy  speech,  said  : — 

"  At  present  what  the  Irishman  wants  upon  his  farm  more  than  all  else  is  to 
get  rid  of  suspicion ;  to  get  rid  of  the  fear  of  injury,  of  uncertainty  as  to  his 
tenure  ;  to  have  infused  into  his  mind  the  opposite  feelings  of  confidence  and  of 
hope.  (Cheers.)  If  you  would  give  to  all  Irish  tenants  that  confidence  and  hope, 
every  year  would  see  them  advancing  in  a  better  cultivation  and  a  more  prosper- 
ous condition.  Does  anybody  say  that  hope  is  nothing  and  of  no  avail  in  the 
affairs  of  men  ?  I  might  quote  from  the  poet  who  has — what  shall  I  say  ? — 
created  almost  an  immortality  for  our  language.  He  speaks  of  hope.  He  says — 

'  White-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  angel  girt  with  golden  wings.' 

(Loud  cheers.)  Bring  this  hope  into  the  Irish  farmer's  family,  and  into  his  house- 
hold, and  it  will  have  an  influence  as  complete,  as  blessed,  and  as  home-ruling  as 
it  will  have  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich  or  the  palaces  of  the  great.  (Cheers.)  So 
far  as  I  have  seen  Irishmen  in  their  own  country  and  in  this,  they  are  as  open  to 
good  and  kind  treatment  as  any  other  people.  They  have  been  the  victims  of 
untoward  circumstances,  which  all  your  nistories  describe.  We — our  forefathers 
— have  subjugated  them  and  maltreated  them.  We  suffer  in  reputation ;  they 
suffer  in  their  lives  through  the  misdoings  of  the  past.  Let  us  now  not  be  weary 
of  the  attempt  to  bring  about  a  reformation  in  that  country,  which,  I  believe, 
would  quell  the  suspicion  and  quell  the  discontent,  and  banish  the  disloyalty  which 
we  all  lament  in  Ireland.  As  to  the  present  distress,  I  hope  that  the  duty  of  the 
Government  will  not  be  neglected.  I  hope  they  have  not  spent  so  much  in  endea- 
vouring to  civilise  Zulus  and  Afghans  that  they  are  not  able  to  do  something  for 
their  poor  people  nearer  home.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  hope,  Sir,  the  Government. 
in  dealing  with  the  Irish  question,  will  deal  with  it  frankly,  and  openly,  and 
generously ;  and  that  they,  as  they  are  now  under  the  pressure  of  the  present 
distress,  will  open  their  hands  to  relieve  the  suffering  people  of  the  West — that 
they  will  open  their  hearts,  and  their  intellects  too,  to  the  further  and  the 
greater  question  of  what  shall  be  done  for  Ireland  in  the  future."  (Applause.) 
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Bright  presided  as  chairman,  in  Union  Chapel,  Islington,  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1880,  on  the  occasion  of  a  lecture  delivered 
by  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  on  the  "  Rise  of  Evangelical  Noncon- 
formity." 

"  Since  the  Reformation,"  said  Bright,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  "  we  have 
had  from  the  earliest  period  the  Puritans,  and  following  them,  and  much  like 
them,  their  successors,  the  Nonconformist  bodies  of  this  country.  We  have  had 
persecution  enough  in  England ;  we  all  know  it  has  not  vanished  altogether 
a  long  time  from  among  us.  (Cheers.)  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  little  over  two 
centuries  ago,  there  were  in  prison  in  this  country  not  less  than  4,000  persons, 
members  of  the  small  and  inconsiderable  sect  of  which  I  am  a  member.  In 
twelve  years  of  that  time  more  than  8,000  were  imprisoned,  and  more  than  400 
died  in  prison.  In  those  days  prisons  were  not  like  the  prisons  of  our  day.  They 
were  abodes  in  which  men  met  with  intolerable  and  disgusting  conditions  and 
sufferings,  and  in  which  they  encountered  maladies  of  the  most  dreadful  character, 
and  the  welcome  they  gave  to  multitudes  was  merely  the  welcome  of  death. 
Now,  in  the  year  1684 — that  is,  not  200  years  ago,  not  many  lives  back — I  lost 
only  the  other  day  an  old  relative  and  connection  of  mine  who  had  lived  some- 
what more  than  100  years ;  if  you  take  another  life  like  that  it  brings  you  back  to 
the  point  which  I  am  referring  to,  viz.,  the  year  1684,  when  William  Penn  says, 
referring  to  what  was  transacting  in  his  time,  '  There  have  been  ruined  since  the 
late  King's  restoration ' — that  is  Charles  II.'s,  for  whom  all  Conformists  were 
expected  to  give  thanks  for  ever  and  ever — (cheers  and  laughter) — 'there  have 
been  ruined  since  the  late  King's  restoration  about  15,000  families,  and  more  than 
5,000  persons  died  under  bonds  for  matters  of  mere  conscience  to  God.'  Well,  we 
have  had  this  persecution,  but  it  never  reached  the  point  of  extinction.  Whatever 
was  done,  there  was  something  either  in  the  English  people  or  in  the  English 
Constitution,  or  in  the  Protestant  faith  of  those  who  were  the  persecutors, 
which  prevented  their  going  the  length  to  which  Church  and  State  went 
in  France,  and  therefore  Nonconformity  in  England  was  not  extinguished; 
it  was  only  persecuted,  and,  as  far  as  law  and  practice  could  do  it,  degraded 
and  insulted.  For  the  last  100  years  the  Nonconformists  of  England  have 
taken  a  very  different  position.  They  have  been  now  for  a  long  period  the 
great  advancing  and  reforming  force  in  our  English  political  life — (loud  cheers) — 
and  we  must  not  forget,  and  we  ought  to  acknowledge  with  thankfulness,  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  those  who  are  not  Nonconformists,  but  who  are 
associated  and  worship  with  the  Church  of  England,  who  have  constantly  and 
honestly  co-operated  with  Nonconformists  in  all  that  they  have  done  in  favour 
of  greater  civil  and  religious  freedom.  (Cheers.)  But  yet,  for  all  that,  we  must 
admit,  and  with  sorrow,  that  even  now  the  people  of  this  country  are  parted  into 
two  great  divisions — the  Church  and  the  Conformists  on  one  side,  the  Dissenters 
and  Nonconformists  on  the  other.  There  seems  to  me  a  strange  and  a  painful 
misfortune  in  this  to  the  country  at  large,  that  there  should  be  suspicion  to  a 
great  extent,  dislike  to  a  great  extent,  enmity,  I  sometimes  fear,  to  some  extent, 
between  large  classes  of  persons  professing  to  believe  and  to  practise  the  religion  of 
Christ.  And  why  is  it  so?  In  fact,  I  know  not  why  the  Church  should  so  dread 
Dissent  and  hate  it  and  despise  it.  There  is  no  difference  in  doctrine  or  in  practice 
— I  mean  in  the  rites  of  Church  arrangement — which  can  justify  the  leeliiigs 
which  exist  too  much  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  in  our  country  and  in 
our  time.  What  has  Dissent  done  ?  If  I  were  a  Churchman  I  think  I  should 
sometimes  ask  myself  that  question.  I  have  heard  of  an  eminent  Bishop,  who, 
describing  a  parish,  said  that  there  were  only  two  things  in  it  to  be  lamented — the 
beerhouses  and  the  Dissenters.  (Laughter.)  That  good  Bishop  believed  no  doubt 
— I  will  not  say  that  a  Dissenting  chapel  was  as  injurious  as  a  beerhouse,  but 
still  that  it  interfered  with  the  harmony  of  his  parish.  Those  who  went  to  the 
chapel  did  not  go  to  hear  him.  I  recollect  a  clergyman  I  once  met  some  years  ago 
from  Warwickshire,  who  professed  to  be  very  liberal  on  this  matter.  He  said  he 
should  not  object  at  all  to  the  Dissenters  going  to  their  own  place  of  worship 
in  the  evening  if  they  would  go  to  his  church  in  the  morning.  (Much  laughter.) 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  considered  that  was  a  case  of  bane  and  antidote,  or 
what  light  he  considered  it  in.  But  I  said,  '  As  you  are  so  liberal  with  regard  to 
them,  would  you  have  any  objection  yourself  occasionally  to  go  to  the  Dissenting 
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chapel  ?  '  But  he  said  that  was  a  very  different  question.  (Renewed  laughter.) 
He  fell  back  upon  what  he  called  his  orders,  his  apostolical  succession — (cheers) — 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  that  condescension  to  the  Dissenters  which 
he  thought  it  right  the  Dissenters  should  make  to  him.  I  am  surprised  that  men 
who  are  good  and  cultivated,  and  whom  one  supposes  to  know  a  good  deal 
of  the  world,  should  think  that  beerhouses  on  the  one  side  and  Dissenting  chapels 
on  the  other  are  proper  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  sentence.  (Hear.)  As  to 
the  bishops,  one  might  say  a  good  deal  about  them.  (Laughter.)  .  .  .  But  when 
there  come  questions  on  the  sacrifice  of  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  in  distant  and 
remote  countries,  they  who  come  down,  or  say  they  come  down,  from  Christ's 
own  Apostles,  sit  there  with  all  the  dignity  of  great  office  about  them,  and  not 
one  of  them  in  that  House  opens  his  mouth  to  condemn  the  transaction  which  in 
his  own  home  and  in  his  own  soul  I  cannot  but  believe  he  must  emphatically 
condemn.  (Cheers.)  ...  If  I  were  a  Churchman  myself,  and  I  suppose  it  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  accident  that  I  am  not — (laughter) — if  they  had  not  imprisoned 
my  forefathers  for  many  years  in  Bedford  Gaol,  for  anything  I  know  I  might  have 
been  a  Churchman  now — I  hope  I  should  at  least  have  had  that  sense  of  honour 
and  of  justice  which  would  have  enabled  me  to  look  around  and  behold  all  the 
great  works  of  the  great  Nonconformist  body  in  England  and  to  regard  it  with 
admiration  and  honour."  (Cheers.) 


CHAPTER  XXXV 
THE  LIBERALS  AGAIN  IN   POWER 

ON  the  8th  of  March  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  was 
announced  in  both  Houses.  The  recent  representatives  of 
Birmingham  were  opposed  by  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Gr.  Calthorpe  and 
Major  Burnaby  in  the  Conservative  interest.  Bright  arrived 
in  Birmingham  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  was  lustily  cheered 
by  a  large  crowd  that  had  assembled  to  welcome  him.  The 
Town  Hall  that  evening  was  densely  crowded  by  Liberals.  Mr. 
Jaffray  presided.  When  Bright  was  called  upon  to  address  the 
meeting,  he  was  received  with  a  great  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
which  was  continued  for  several  minutes.  He  said : — 

"We  were  now  witnessing  the  dying  hours  of  the  worst  of  modern  Parlia- 
ments, and  beholding  the  spectacle  of  the  worst  of  Administrations  being 
brought  up  for  judgment."  He  contended  that  they  owed  the  inestimable 
blessings  which  they  were  now  privileged  to  enjoy  to  the  foresight,  judgment,  and 
indefatigable  labours  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Conserva- 
tive party  had  systematically  opposed  all  efforts  at  reform,  and  had  obstructed 
instead  of  advancing  the  attainment  of  results  at  which  good  legislation  had 
aimed  during  the  past  half  century.  "In  the  last  six  years — we  will  not  go 
further  back — in  the  last  six  years  you  had  no  considerable,  if  indeed  any, 
liberal  measures,"  said  Mr.  Bright.  "  You  have  had,  as  you  know,  an  extrava- 
gance unknown  for  many  years.  You  have  had  increasing  debt  and  increasing 
taxes,  and  if  you  have  not  paid  off  all  that  you  owe  it  will  have  to  be  paid  by 
somebody  some  day.  This  Government  came  in  with  a  purse  full  with 
£6,000,000.  They  go  out  with  a  purse  not  only  empty  but  £8,000,000  to  the 
bad.  ('  Shame.')  Instead  of  dealing  economically  with  your  resources,  extend- 
ing your  freedom,  doing  everything  they  could  to  encourage  your  industry, 
they  have  been  marauding  over  half  the  world.  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.) 
England,  the  mother  of  free  nations,  herself  the  origin  of  free  Parliaments — 
England  has  been  supporting  oppression  in  Turkey — ('Shame') — and  has  been 
carrying  fire  and  sword  into  remote  territories  in  South  Africa  and  in  Afghani- 
stan. ('  Shame.')  Will  you  entrust  your  power  in  the  future — ('  No,  no ') — to 
men  who  have  thus  dealt  with  your  interests,  not  in  the  remote  past,  but  in 
the  near  past  and  in  the  present  ?  ('  No.')  No  ;  if  you  can  find  them,  give  your 
power  to  men  who  would  be  generous  at  home,  and  just  and  moral,  and,  so  far 
as  was  in  their  power,  peaceful  abroad.  I  think  it  is  time  to  adopt  the  words 
of  one  of  our  best  poets,  who  says : — 

•  'Tis  time 

To  snatch  their  truncheons  fron  the  puny  hands 
Of  statesmen,  -whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief,  and  who  spoil, 
Because  men  suffer  it,  their  toy,  the  world.' 

The  vast  audience  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  three 
members. 

327 
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The  day  after,  a  deputation  from  the  licensed  victuallers  of 
Birmingham  waited  upon  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  (the  Liberal  party)  will  deal  with  any  severity  in  any 
way  with  you,"  said  Bright  in  reply  to  them ;  "  whenever  it  does  deal  with  the 
liquor  question — if  it  ever  does  deal  with  it — you  may  depend  upon  it,  it  is  the 
last  party  in  the  country  that  will  ever  do  anything  that  will  be  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  unjust  to  your  interests.  What  it  deprives  you  of  in  the  public  interest 
it  will  at  any  rate  compensate  you  for,  and  endeavour  to  do  justice,  as  it  does  to 
the  whole  country  and  to  every  interest.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  it  will  not 
be  unjust  to  the  licensed  victuallers  and  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  sale  of 
those  things  which,  unfortunately,  here  it  appears  necessary  in  some  degree  o 
control." 

Bright  addressed  two  meetings  on  the  23rd,  .  and  was 
honoured  with  a  torchlight  procession  through  the  streets,  ac- 
companied with  bands  of  music.  The  day  after  he  again  spoke 
at  Cave's  Auction  Mart  on  the  necessary  reforms  in  the  land 
laws,  and  he  related  that  Mr.  Martin,  the  strong  Nationalist, 
once  came  up  to  him  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  said,  "  I  have  watched  your  public  conduct,  and  I  have 
seen  that  you  have  never  said  one  single  word  that  was  offen- 
sive, or  unkind,  or  unjust  to  my  country ;  and  I  wish  to  shake 
you  by  the  hand  and  to  tell  you  so." 

Bright  delivered  another  speech  to  the  electors  on  the  29th 
of  March : — 

"  It  is  one  of  the  things  I  used  to  complain  of  myself  when  I  held  office  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government,"  said  Mr.  Bright.  "  I  used  to  say  what  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  that  the  Governments  of  this  country  always  spent  so  much  time 
about  foreign  affairs,  many  of  them  of  no  importance  to  us,  and  spend  com- 
paratively so  little  time  about  our  home  affairs ;  and  I  believe  if  we  could  have 
an  accurate  account  of  all  the  Governments  of  England  have  done — the  Ministers, 
the  Cabinets — during  the  last  hundred  years  or  more,  we  should  find  that  nine- 
tenths  of  that  time,  thought,  and  labour  had  been  devoted  to  matters  abroad, 
connected  with  wars,  conquests,  annexation,  gunpowder  and  glory,  and  perhaps 
not  more  than  one-tenth  had  been  expended  upon  the  true  interests  of  England. 
Do  you  think  that  if  this  country  had  been  more  at  peace,  if  its  resources  had 
been  more  husbanded,  that  it  would  have  been  left  to  the  period  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government,  within  the  last  ten  years,  to  have  built  these  magni- 
ficent schools  that  I  see  all  over  your  town  ?  ('  Never.')  If  you  will  take  the 
history  of  the  last  hundred  years,  and  look  for  the  names  or  what  are  called 
great  men  that  were  in  Parliament  and  in  your  public  service,  you  will  find  that 
their  time  was  taken  up  with  things  far  remote  from  the  interests — the  true 
interests — of  England,  and  scarcely  a  man  of  them  ever  raised  his  voice  in 
favour  of  a  system  of  education  which  would  bring  you  labouring  men,  artisans 
as  you  are,  with  your  20s.,  30s.,  or  40s.  a  week,  to  a  condition  of  intelligence,  and 
a  condition  of  virtue,  and  a  condition  of  comfort  infinitely  higher  than  you  ever 
yet  attained  to.  (Cheers.)  Now,  I  am  for  a  policy  of  peace — (hear,  hear,  and 
cheers) — and  for  a  policy  of  retrenchment — (hear,  hear) — and  for  a  policy  of 
reform ;  and  if  every  country,  and  all  Parliaments,  and  all  statesmen,  and  all 
potentates  would  give  their  attention,  their  minds,  and  their  intelligence  to  the 
wellbeing  of  their  country,  you  may  depend  upon  it  the  world  would  be  more  at 
peace,  and  all  people  would  be  more  contented  and  more  happy,  and  you  would 
not  have  the  terrible  events  yon  read  of  sometimes  in  Russia,  sometimes  in 
Germany ;  you  would  not  have  all  Europe  covered  with  soldiers,  and  its  people 
burdened  with  military  exactions  which  impoverish  them  and  drive  them  to 
courses  which  are  desperate  and  wicked,  it  may  be  to  desperate  means,  because 
the  people  have  so  little  consideration  and  justice  shown  them." 
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"  Now,  you  would  suppose  from  that  manifesto,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  in  a  speech 
to  the  electors  on  the  28th  of  March,  "  that  there  was  nothing  so  much  from  the 
heart  of  the  Prime  Minister  as  binding  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together  by  the 
bond  of  true  sympathy  and  true  interest ;  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you  what 
many  of  you  must  know,  that  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  the  Tory  party  has 
had  much  of  its  own  way  in  Ireland.  During  much  of  that  time,  or  at  least  for 
one  hundred  years,  the  penal  laws  existed,  and  were  most  oppressive  and  most 
cruel,  and  those  laws  were  only  mitigated,  not  abolished.  During  the  time  of  the 
American  war,  when  this  country  was  endeavouring  to  reconquer  the  colonies, 
it  was  found  necessary  in  some  degree  to  conciliate  the  Irish  people,  and  those 
penal  laws  were  modified.  Up  to  the  year  1829 — a  time  which  many  here  can 
remember — no  Roman  Catholic  could  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was 
only  when  Ireland  was  on  the  point  of  civil  war,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
admitted,  that  Catholic  emancipation  was  conceded  to  the  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland.  (Cheers.)  And  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  Tory  party, 
having  been,  as  I  think,  the  enemy  of  the  freedom  of  Ireland  for  so  long,  is 
thus  met  by  a  corresponding  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  who,  with  little 
exception,  have  a  constant  and  bitter  animosity  against  the  Tory  party  in  this 
country  ?  (Cheers.)  So  we  come  now  to  this  kind  of  conclusion  with  regard  to 
the  present  Government,  that  they  are  an  Administration  which,  during  six 
years,  have  made  no  progress  in  England,  and  they  have  done  nothing  to  create 
peace  and  contentment  in  Ireland,  and  so  long  as  the  Tory  party  and  Administra- 
tion are  in  power  I  believe  there  will  be  no  progress  in  England,  and  there  will 
be  no  settled  contentment  in  the  sister  country.  (Applause.)  Before  I  conclude  I 
must  say  a  few  words  upon  a  question  which,  in  this  manifesto,  is  especially 
referred  to  your  consideration,  and  that  is  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government. 
They  boast — this  Government  boast,  its  orators  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
boast — that  they  have  preserved  the  peace  of  Europe.  Well,  you  know  that  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  not  preserved,  that  Russia  and  Turkey  engaged  in  a 
desperate  and  sanguinary  conflict;  and  you  know  more,  that  the  only  reason 
why  this  Government  did  not  go  into  war  was  because  all  England,  and  all 
Scotland,  had  risen  in  condemnation  of  the  Government  which  had  permitted  the 
massacres  in  Bulgaria.  All  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  too,  declared  that  no 
Government  of  this  country  should  go  into  war  in  defence  of  a  country  or  a 
Government  which  perpetrated  such  horrors  upon  a  subject  people — (loud 
applause) — and  as  they  were  not  permitted  to  go  to  war  with  Russia,  still, 
such  was  the  appetite  for  mischief,  that,  not  going  into  one  war,  they  plunged 
almost  immediately  afterwards  into  two,  which  they  called  little  wars.  ('Shame.') 
In  South  Africa  was  a  nation,  a  small  nation,  I  know  not  what  its  whole  popula- 
tion was,  but  probably  not  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  town  of  Birmingham. 
They  never  molested  us.  They  had  lived  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  alongside 
the  English  colony  of  Natal,  and  had  never  shown  a  disposition  to  inflict  upon 
them  the  smallest  injury.  This  Government  made  war  upon  them.  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  two  or  three  thousand  persons  in  the  English  troops  who  were 
destroyed.  I  suppose  their  mothers,  and  widow*,  and  sisters,  and  daughters 
lament  their  loss.  I  lament,  at  any  rate,  if  they  were  to  die,  that  they  did  not 
die  in  a  nobler  and  a  better  cause — (cheers) — but  I  speak  of  the  10,000  men — 
courageous,  loyal  men  of  the  Zulu  nation,  who,  if  they  had  been  of  our  nation, 
would  have  had  songs  written  in  their  honour  and  magnificent  orations  delivered 
in  their  praise,  and  their  leading  men  who  fell  would  have  found,  no  doubt,  a 
home  for  their  bones  and  a  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey.  (Cheers.)  That  war 
was  not  enough.  Another  was  prepared,  by  the  most  ingenious  and  the  most 
treacherous  course  of  conduct,  in  Afghanistan.  It  was  a  war  begun  in  the  dark, 
carried  on  in  secret  by  a  diplomacy  which  was  denied  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  was  falsely  denied.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  begun  against  the 
evidence  and  opinion  of  the  venerated  Lord  Lawrence — (cheers) — against  the 
opinion  and  experience  of  Lord  Northbrook;  against  the  counsel  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India ;  against  the  Indian  Council  in  London ;  against  the  counsel  of 
all  the  sensible  and  just  men  who  heretofore  have  been  thought  the  greatest 
authorities  upon  Indian  questions — (cheers) — and  it  ended,  as,  of  course,  we  all 
know  it  must  end,  when  a  powerful  nation  like  this,  with  the  wonderful  ingenuity 
of  armed  instruments  which  it  possesses,  comes  into  conflict  with  a  half -civilised 
people,  in  a  slaughter  of  Afghans,  I  dare  say,  quite  equal,  but  perhaps  exceeding, 
that  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa.  Now,  at  this 
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moment  in  that  country  what  do  you  find?  It  is  a  country  which  is  said  to  he 
as  large  as  France  and  as  mountainous  as  Switzerland.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  that  country  we  have  raised  up  a  spirit  of  anarchy.  There  is  no  governor. 
The  Ameer  went  away  and  died ;  his  successor  is  a  prisoner  in  our  hands  in 
India.  There  is  no  ruler  in  that  country;  there  will  be  contenders  for  the 
throne,  and  so  things  may  be  for  months  or  years  in  that  country,  of  whose 
population  not  one  man  ever  did  anything  whatsoever  to  insult  or  to  injure  us. 
Yet  our  Government,  by  its  policy,  has  carried  anarchy,  and  war,  and  slaughter, 
and  fire  throughout  the  whole  of  that  country.  You  know  something  of  the 
untold  miseries,  at  least  you  may  judge  from  what  you  have  read  of  the 
untold  miseries,  which  war  brings  upon  men  and  women  and  little  children ;  but 
there  is  one  point  that  nobody,  so  tar  as  I  know,  has  ever  touched  upon,  that 
which  has  always  had  a  certain  interest  with  me,  and  which  has  excited  my 
sympathy.  I  have  seen  in  some  of  the  narratives  of  the  Afghan  war  that  all  the 
region  round  had  been  swept  for  camels  as  beasts  of  burden  for  the  forces.  What 
became  of  the  camels  ?  The  least  number  I  have  heard  it  put  at  was  30,000 — 
it  has  been  reckoned  that  as  high  as  40,000  or  50,000  camels  have  perished  in 
these  expeditions.  One  of  our  greatest  poets,  in  a  beautiful  stanza,  has  one  line 
where  he  says,  '  Mute  the  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load,'  and  though  the 
camel  is  not  able,  by  any  voice  of  his,  to  make  protest  or  complain,  yet  the 
burdened,  overdriven,  exhausted,  dying  beast — I  cannot  but  believe  that  even 
the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  him  will  be  found  written  upon  imperishable  tablets 
by  the  recording  angel.  (Cheers.)  Well,  now,  that  is  the  sort  of  Government 
that  we  condemn.  (Hear,  hear.)  Do  not  tell  me  that  we  are  Englishmen,  the 
citizens  of  a  free  country,  that  these  enormities  may  be  conducted  by  our 
Government  at  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  bow 
down  and  submit  to  the  guilt  being  laid  upon  our  shoulders  and  our  souls. 
(Cheers.)  I  blame  the  Government,  as  you  blame  them,  and  the  more  you 
examine  what  they  have  done,  the  more  you  trace  their  career,  the  more  you 
will  blame  them  for  their  incapacity  at  home,  where  our  interests  have  been 
neglected.  Ireland,  as  I  have  shown,  has  been  uncared  for  and  insulted, 
and  is  driven  constantly  by  neglect  to  discontent  and  disloyalty.  Now,  if  they 
have  thus  neglected  our  interests  at  home,  abroad  they  have  carried  terror  and 
anarchy  and  murder  over  the  wide  regions  of  two  continents — (hear,  hear) — and 
two  gentlemen  have  come  down  to  Birmingham — (A  voice :  '  And  they  will  go 
back  again') — whose  only  plea  before  you,  whose  argument  for  your  support, 
is  purely  and  simply  because  they  support  this  terrible  wickedness  of  those 
needless  wars  abroad.  (Cheers.)  Well,  on  Wednesday  next  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham — the  63,000  electors  of  this  great  central  city  of  the  kingdom — 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  whether  they  are  willing  to  share  in 
the  guilt  of  the  transactions  which  I  have  so  inadequately  described.  ( '  No, 
no.')  You  will  have  to  give  them  your  final  verdict.  You  may  say  whether 
you  will  drive  from  their  places  of  power  statesmen  whose  tenure  of  office 
has  been  marked  by  astounding  incapacity  at  home,  and  not  less  astounding 
blundering  and  guilt  in  their  policy  and  their  action  abroad."  (Loud  and 
prolonged  cheers.) 

The  election  resulted  in  22,969  votes  being  tendered  for 
Mr.  Muntz,  22,079  for  Mr.  Bright,  19,544  for  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
15,735  for  Major  Burnaby,  and  14,308  for  the  Hon.  A.  C.  G. 
Calthorpe,  and  the  Liberals  were  once  again  victorious  in 
this  their  stronghold.  A  wave  of  Liberal  success  it  was  found 
had  passed  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  for  349  Liberals 
were  returned,  whereas  the  Conservatives  only  numbered  243, 
and  the  Home  Rulers  60.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  consequently 
called  upon  by  Her  Majesty  to  form  a  Ministry,  and  he 
undertook  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  double  office  of 
Premier  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Bright  accepted 
office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
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A  few  months  afterwards,  commenting  on  the  new  Parliament, 
Bright  said : — 

"  During  the  thirty-seven  years  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  have  had  very  considerable  experience  in  that  House,  and  I  say 
again  that  there  never  has  been  a  Parliament  in  my  time  to  which  the  country 
had  a  greater  right  to  look  for  important  efforts  of  legislation,  and  if  the  House 
and  the  country  will  behave  with  moderation  and  wisdom,  they  will  find  the 
present  Ministry  not  unworthy  of  the  confidence  they  have  placed  in  them." 

An  American,  commenting  on  the  event,  remarked  : — 

"  The  area  of  the  globe  over  which  the  result  was  looked  for  with  eager  anxiety 
was,  of  course,  very  great,  and  illustrates  strikingly  the  vastness  of  the  empire. 
But  ^yhat  gives  a  touch  of  splendour  to  the  Liberal  victory  is  that  whole  races  in 
the  East  have  seen  it  as  a  great  light.  To  every  Christian  still  groaning  under 
Turkish  rule,  it  means  speedy  help  and  deliverance.  To  the  Christians  lately 
emancipated,  and  to  the  Greeks,  it  means  the  consolidation  and  maintenance  of 
their  freedom  and  independence.  To  the  Hindoos  it  means  government  for  their 
own  sake,  and  not  for  the  gratification  of  foreign  pride.  For  the  Afghans  it 
means  a  cessation  of  pillage  and  slaughter  in  aid  of  a  '  scientific  frontier.' 
To  the  Turk  it  means  that  he  must  be  clean  and  honest  and  industrious, 
or  die." 

The  new  Parliament  met  at  the  close  of  April,  1880,  and 
the  members  were  soon  called  upon  to  decide  whether  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  who  had  been  elected  to  represent  Northampton, 
should  be  allowed  to  make  an  affirmation  of  allegiance  instead 
of  taking  the  oath.  A  lengthy  and  excited  discussion  followed. 
Mr.  Bright  urged  that  the  point  that  ought  to  be  discussed  was 
simply  a  question  of  right  and  law,  and  not  with  reference  to 
religious  views,  and  spoke  eloquently  on  the  subject  several 
times. 

"  I  am  here,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  as  the  defender  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
principles  of  our  constitution,  of  the  freedom  of  constituencies  to  elect,  and  of  the 
freedom  of  the  elected  to  sit  in  Parliament.  That  freedom  which  has  been  so 
hardly  won,  I  do  not  believe  the  House  of  Commons  will  endeavour  to  wrest  from 
our  constituencies,  knowing  by  what  slow  steps  we  have  reached  the  point  we 
have  now  attained ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  on  the  recommendation  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Portsmouth  they  will  turn  back  and  deny  the  principles  which  have 
been  so  dear  to  them." 

The  House  decided  by  a  majority  against  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
orders  were  given  forbidding  him  to  enter  the  House,  and  he 
was  forcibly  removed  on  attempting  to  gain  admittance. 

The  University  College  Debating  Society  held  their  annual 
debate  on  the  2nd  of  June,  and  Mr.  Bright  occupied  the  chair. 
The  subject  for  debate  was  "  Capital  Punishment." 

"  What  can  be  more  remarkable  than  this,  that  you  should  have  a  punishment 
which  is  so  outrageous  that  in  many  oases  the  authorities  dare  not  inflict  it  ?  " 
remarked  Bright,  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  "  Half  of  those  convicted  are  not 
executed,  and  that  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  why,  in  this  strange  uncertainty  of 
the  punishment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  punishment  is  less  deterrent  than 
it  would  otherwise  be.  You  can  never  make  it  more  deterrent,  because  you  oannot 
make  it  more  certain.  If  juries  will,  as  Christian  men,  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy 
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rather  than  severity — even  the  prosecuting  counsel,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  will 
not  attempt  to  stretch  his  case  against  the  prisoner,  but  is  himself  only  too 
delighted  if  the  verdict  of  the  jury  will  allow  the  prisoner  to  leave  the  dock — and 
even  if  the  jury  may  convict  and  the  judge  sentence,  you  have  then,  in  all  cases, 
except  that  of  some  miserable  and  poor  wretch,  who  always  excites  my  sympathy 
and  horror,  the  friends  of  the  prisoner,  who,  if  there  be  any  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  case  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  mercy,  bring  them  before  the 
Home  Secretary;  and  Home  Secretaries  are  not  all  alike,  not  all  equally  con- 
siderate, and,  I  fear,  not  all  equally  sensitive.  But  still  Home  Secretaries,  as  a 
rule,  during  the  whole  of  my  recollection,  which  goes  back  for  nearly  forty  years, 
have  always  shown  themselves  willing  to  listen  to  facts  and  reason,  and,  I  oelieve, 
are  always  well  pleased  that  they  are  able  to  recommend  a  permanent  commu- 
tation of  the  sentence.  Why,  I  have  seen  a  Home  Secretary,  when  I  have  been 
asking  him  not  to  inflict  capital  punishment  in  a  particular  case,  burst  into  tears 
and  speak  like  a  child,  sobbing  with  the  intense  pain  which  it  gave  him  to  execute 
to  the  full  that  which  the  law  required  of  his  office.  (Cheers.)  So  you  will  see 
I  am  not  saying  anything  against  the  Home  Secretaries.  But  this  I  will  say,  that 
I  am  amazed  that  any  man  should  undertake  that  office  with  that  responsibility 
attached,  and  I  am  astonished  that  we  never  had  a  Home  Secretary  rise  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  state  that,  from  the  experience  of  his  office, 
the  time  was  approaching  when  the  country  could  be  governed,  and  life  and 
property  preserved,  without  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  hanging.  Now,  there 
is  another  point,  and  that  is  the  strange  and  terrible  inequality  of  the  punish- 
ment. If  you  will  do  as  I  have  done,  watch  the  cases  of  murder  which  are  tried 
in  the  country,  you  will  find  that  they  differ  from  each  other  as  much  as  any  two 
crimes  can  differ.  There  are  the  murders  through  sudden  passion,  murders 
through  jealousy  and  drink,  through  excitement  and  street  broils,  and  which  are 
committed  by  persons  on  the  very  verge  of  insanity,  and  then  there  is  the  murder 
deliberated  and  long  calculated,  done  with  systematic  intent,  and  which  makes 
you  wonder  at  the  kind  of  man  who  has  been  guilty  of  it,  and  yet  your  law  gives 
exactly  the  same  punishment  in  all  of  these  cases.  There  are,  indeed,  some  cases 
where  the  juries  acting  sometimes — in  my  opinion  not  nearly  often  enough — 
relieve  the  judge  of  the  necessity  of  passing  sentence  of  death  by  bringing  in  a 
sentence  of  manslaughter,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  provocation  which 
has  caused  the  deed  of  blood.  I  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  case 
of  a  young  man  who  was  hanged  at  Glasgow,  and  I  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  hanging  of  the  man  was  a  far  greater  crime  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 
and  of  man  than  the  crime  for  which  he  was  hanged.  He  had  an  excellent 
character.  The  offence  arose  out  of  a  mere  street  disturbance.  This  young  man 
and  some  who  were  with  him  were  returning  from  some  jovial  party,  and  he  took 
up  a  hoe  standing  near,  and  with  no  more  idea  of  committing  murder  than  I  have 
at  this  moment,  swung  this  hoe  round  and  cut  the  unfortunate  man  just  behind 
the  ear.  If  it  had  taken  him  on  the  shoulder  it  would  have  done  him  no  serious 
harm,  but  it  touched  him  on  a  vital  spot,  and  the  blow  soon  afterwards  proved 
fatal.  At  the  very  time  that  the  man  was  being  tried  there  was  another  man 
tried  at  the  same  assizes — a  pitman  in  a  colliery  who  had  murdered  a  fellow- 
pitman,  and  who  had  pulled  down  large  stones  and  rolled  them  upon  his  victim 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  been  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  part  of  the  roof. 
Both  these  men  were  found  guilty.  What  happened  ?  When  everybody  was 
expecting  that  the  boy  of  twenty,  whose  crime  was  so  much  less  in  extent,  would 
be  respited,  the  respite  came  down  for  the  other  man,  in  whose  favour  no  person 
in  Glasgow  had  made  any  reference  whatever.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  nobody 
expected  that  the  law  wt>uld  have  been  enforced  in  his  case,  and  it  was,  indeed, 
believed  in  Glasgow  that  the  wrong  man  had  been  respited.  It  may  be  so.  I 
recollect  speaking  to  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  then  in  Glasgow, 
who  told  me  that  the  population  of  Glasgow  when  they  heard  that  the  young 
man  was  to  be  put  to  death  were  aghast.  Soon  afterwards,  when  I  made  this 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  person  living  in 
the  village  where  the  father  of  the  youth  came  from,  and  he  said  I  did  not  know 
the  whole  calamity  to  the  family,  for  such  was  the  effect  of  the  terrible  strain 
upon  the  aged  father  that  he  only  lived  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  his  son. 
Now,  these  are  not  solitary  cases.  If  any  person  will  follow  the  criminal  business 
of  this  country  from  assize  to  assize  as  I  have  done  for  many  years,  he  will  find 
that  the  stories  are  of  the  most  terrible  character,  showing  the  terrible  injustice 
done  by  our  laws." 
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Mr.  Bright  took  part  in  the  discussion  on  the  Hares  and 
Rabbits  Bill  on  the  10th  of  August,  when  the  House  was  in 
committee  upon  the  subject.  It  will  be  remembered  that  during 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
grievance,  and  ever  since  that  time  had  always  taken  advantage 
of  any  opportunity  to  assist  in  altering  the  old  obnoxious  laws, 
which  were  unjust  to  the  farmers  and  the  cause  of  so  much 
crime  and  suffering. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  in  his  first 
speech  from  the  Treasury  bench,  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  Burials  Bill.  In  speaking  again  on  behalf  of  the  Bill,  Bright 
said : — 

"  With  regard  to  that,  I  was  going  to  follow  a  question  mentioned  by  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Brighton,  that  this  Bill  will  not  move  in  the  direction  of 
disestablishment  so  far  as  to  alienate  any  members  of  the  Church.  That 
question  does  not  depend  upon  trifling  matters  of  this  kind.  The  public  of  this 
country  will  in  due  time  solve  it.  Perhaps  they  will  determine  for  generations 
to  maintain  the  Church  as  it  is.  Perhaps  not.  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  that 
question  to  the  determination  of  my  countrymen.  But  when  church  rates  were 
enforced,  when  people  came  to  my  father's  house  and  took  a  handful  of  silver 
spoons  for  them,  do  you  suppose  that  that  was  likely  to  allure  me  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ?  Well,  now,  with  regard  to  this  question,  just  examine  it  in  the 
same  way.  What  are  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  men  and  women,  and  all 
persons,  with  regard  to  the  spot  of  ground  where  their  nearest  relatives  lie 
buried  ?  What  does  a  man  think  of  the  little  spot  where  his  wife  lies,  the  widow 
of  the  spot  where  her  husband  lies,  the  parents  where  some  innocent  children, 
that  have  been  taken  from  them,  lie,  or  the  children,  when  they  remember  the 
place  where  their  parents  are  buried  ?  Is  there  not  an  attachment  to  that  place, 
a  sympathy  with  it,  something  that  one  can  never  express  in  words,  beyond  what 
you  will  find  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  with  regard  to  any  other  spot  of  ground  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ?  (Cheers.)  I  know  a  very  old  man  (Mr.  Oldham,  who  in 
his  younger  days  was  Mr.  Bright's  gardener) ;  I  think  he  is  ninety.  I  think  he 
boasts  he  is  the  oldest  man  in  the  town  in  which  I  live,  and  he  was  as  proud  of 
his  age  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  I  have  heard  that  he,  after  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
perhaps  twenty  years  ago,  walked  two  miles  every  Sunday  for  years  to  the 
cemetery  where  his  wife  was  buried.  There  he  went  to  think  of  her  he  had  lost, 
to  shed  a  tear  probably  over  her  grave,  or  to  offer  a  prayer  that  their  separation 
was  only  temporary,  and  that  as  he  grew  older  the  time  during  which  they  would 
be  separated  would  be  every  day  shortened.  Well,  if  this  grave  was  in  one  of 
your  churchyards,  and  if  he  were  a  Dissenter,  his  affection  for  that  place  of  burial 
would  be  just  as  great  as  if  it  had  been  a  cemetery  or  in  a  dissenting  chapel  yard, 
and  you  would  find  that  he  would  visit  it,  his  affections  would  linger  round  it ;  he 
would  be,  no  doubt,  lured  time  after  time  to  visit  the  burial-place  and  enter  your 
church ;  and  if  he  did  not  become  a  member  of  your  Church  and  one  of  your  con- 
stant congregation  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  that  he  could  be  hostile  to 
it.  (Cheers.)  Now  I  put  that  before  you  as  an  argument.  Instead  of  being  a 
measure  of  disestablishment  it  will  lessen  what  feeling  of  hostility  prevails,  and 
in  cases  such  as  I  have  described — and  there  will  be  thousands  of  them  every 
year — (hear,  hear) — there  will  be  set  up  a  tie  between  persons  who  have  been 
strangers  to  the  Established  Church  which  would  bring  them  nearer,  and  it  may 
be  unite  many  of  them  to  your  constant  congregation.  (Hear.)  I  submit  that  as 
one  reason  why  we  should  not  be  alarmed  at  the  passing  of  this  Bill." 

The  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 

and  seventy-nine  votes,  and  ultimately  the  measure  became  law. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  in  the  discussion  on  the  Irish  esti- 
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mates,  Bright  delivered  a  speech  which  produced  a  great  effect 
upon  the  House  : — 

"The  condition  of  Ireland,  everybody  must  admit,  is  deplorable,"  said  Mr. 
Bright,  "  and  it  has  been  deplorable  as  long  as  I  have  had  my  attention  turned 
to  it,  or  been  able  to  examine  it.  I  travelled  a  good  deal  in  Ireland  many  years  ago, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  I  have  held  very  much  the  same  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  condition  of  that  country,  and  the  necessity  of  a  large  and  fundamental 
change  with  regard  to  the  ownership  and  tenure  of  land.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
precise  question  before  us  now  is  that  of  the  Irish  constabulary,  and  I  agree  with 
a  good  deal  that  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  force.  It  is  a  different  force 
from  anything  we  have  in  this  country  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  but  it  seems 
to  be,  in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  almost  a  necessary  incident,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  necessary,  if  it  be  necessary,  is  a  proof  of  how  much  there  is 
required  to  be  done  to  change  the  whole  social  conditions  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland — (cheers) — and  the  debate  to-night  is  not  got  up  with  the 
idea  of  preventing  this  vote  being  passed." 

Bright  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University  on 
the  15th  of  November,  in  succession  to  Gladstone.  Ruskin  had 
been  nominated  in  opposition  to  Bright  by  the  Conservative 
students,  but  he  received  only  814  votes,  whereas  Bright  was 
elected  by  1,128.  The  victory  was  celebrated  by  the  students 
by  a  torchlight  procession  through  the  streets  of  Glasgow. 

On  the  16th  of  November  Bright  was  present  at  a  large 
meeting  of  his  constituents.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  chair- 
man. 

"  I  recollect  some  years  ago  making  an  observation,  I  believe  on  this  very 

Elatform,  about  the  House  of  Lords,"  said  Bright,  in  referring  to  the  rejection 
y  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  adding,  "I 
said  in  my  opinion  an  hereditary  House  of  Legislature  could  not  be  a  permanent 
institution  in  a  free  country.  (Loud  cheers.)  Some  time  after  that,  when  Lord 
Palmerston  was  forming  a  Government,  he  was  urged  by  Lord  John  Eussell  to 
offer  offices  in  his  Cabinet  to  Mr.  Cobden  and  myself.  You  recollect  that  Mr. 
Cobden  was  then  in  America,  and  the  office  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  now  holds 
was  reserved  for  him,  when  he  should  return  to  this  country.  He  returned,  but 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  accept  it.  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  me,  and  explained 
the  reason  why  Lord  Palmerston  found  that  he  could  not  ask  me  to  join  his 
Government;  and  it  was  this — that  I  had  expressed  opinions,  or  an  opinion, 
about  an  institution  in  this  country,  which  the  country  thought  important  and 
essential,  and  that  there  were  persons  whose  support  was  necessary  to  his 
Government,  who  told  him  that  that  support  would  be  withheld  if  I  became  a 
member  of  his  Administration.  Well,  I  should  have  uttered  no  menaces — a 
foolish  thing  for  me  to  do — against  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  if  I  were  particu- 
larly anxious  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  endure  as  long  as  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  I  should  say  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  some  regard  for  the  interests 
and  sufferings  of  the  population  of  Ireland  than  to  rush  up  in  a  crowd  and  reject 
a  measure  which  those  entrusted  with  the  Administration  of  the  country 
declared,  upon  their  authority  and  their  conscience,  to  be  necessary  for  the 
peace  of  the  nation.  (Loud  applause.)  .  .  .  Force  is  not  a  remedy.  (Cheers.) 
There  are  times  when  it  may  oe  necessary,  and  when  its  employment  may  be 
absolutely  unavoidable;  but,  for  my  part,  I  should  rather  regard  and  discuss 
measures  of  relief  as  measures  of  remedy  than  measures  of  force,  whose  influence 
is  only  temporary,  and  in  the  long  run,  I  believe,  is  disastrous.  (Cheers.)  I 
don't  now  refer  to  some  of  the  remedies  you  have  heard  of — violent  and  impos- 
sible schemes,  where  tenants  are  apparently  to  fix  their  own  rents,  under  which, 
as  a  body,  the  landlords  are  to  be  got  rid  of  and  banished ;  or  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  undertake  some  gigantic  transaction — raising  two  or  three  hundreds 
of  millions  of  money  to  buy  them  out  of  their  estates,  and  to  convey  the  estates 
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over  to  the  farmers  who  now  cultivate  them.  Now,  I  believe  that  the  extrava- 
gant, and  the  impossible,  and  the  unjust  is  not  required  even  in  a  case  so  serious, 
it  may  be  so  desperate,  as  this.  Those  propositions,  which  no  Government  can 
listen  to,  which  no  people  can  submit  to — those  propositions,  depend  upon  it, 
are  made  by  men  who  in  their  hearts  hate  England  much  more  than  they 
love  the  farmers  of  their  own  country." 

In  March,  1881,  M.  Buisson,  a  French  journalist  residing 
in  London,  presented  to  Bright,  at  his  residence  in  Piccadilly, 
a  memorial  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  the  leading  French  Liberals, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Transvaal  war.  About  thirty  members  of 
the  French  Senate  signed  it,  as  well  as  Deputies  and  members 
of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  and  the  French  Academy.  The 
memorial  bore  the  signatures  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  M.  Ernest 
Renan,  M.  Legouve",  M.  Carnot,  and  M.  Scheurer-Kestner.  In 
reply,  Bright  wrote  the  following  letter  : — 

"I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  yesterday,  during 
your  short  visit,  when  you  presented  to  me  an  address  on  the  subject  of  the 
Transvaal  war  from  the  eminent  French  Liberals  whose  names  I  find  appended 
to  it.  They  have  done  me  great  honour  in  selecting  me  as  in  any  manner 
worthy  to  be  considered  a  representative  of  the  friends  of  '  international  justice, 
peace,  and  goodwill  between  nations.'  I  accept  the  address  with  much  pleasure, 
and  I  can  ask  now  to  be  permitted  to  rejoice  with  them  in  the  happy  settlement 
of  a  difficulty  and  of  a  conflict  which  has  excited  in  their  minds,  as  in  mine,  so 
deep  a  grief.  I  believe  the  English  people  will  gladly  sustain  a  Government 
which  has  restored  peace  by  a  course  at  once  magnanimous  and  just,  and  I  feel 
entire  confidence  that  its  policy  will  be  approved  in  all  foreign  countries  by 
'  friends  of  international  justice,  peace,  and  goodwill  between  nations."  I  ask  you 
to  convey  to  the  eminent  Frenchmen  who  have  signed  the  address  my  warm 
thanks  for  the  great  compliment  they  have  paid  me." 

An  international  address,  which  had  received  numerous 
signatures  in  Holland,  Germany,  Hungary,  France,  and  Italy, 
was  forwarded  to  Bright  in  March  by  Mr.  Karl  Blind,  to  whom 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  replied  : — 

"  DEAB  SIB, — I  thank  you  for  the  memorial  you  have  forwarded  to  me,  and 
for  the  friendly  letter  from  yourself  on  the  sad  question  of  the  Transvaal 
difficulty.  I  hope  the  prospect  is  one  of  peace,  and  not  of  further  war,  and 
that  an  arrangement  may  oe  made  satisfactory  to  the  Transvaal  people  and 
honourable  to  this  country.  I  scarcely  need  to  assure  you  that  whatever  influ- 
ence I  possess  is  being,  and  will  be,  exerted  in  favour  of  peace.  The  conflict  is 
one  in  which  England  can  gain  nothing,  not  even  military  glory,  which  is  the 
poorest  kind  of  glory,  in  my  view,  which  men  and  nations  strive  for.  I  hope  the 
time  may  come  when  nations  will  seek  and  obtain  honourable  renown  by  deeds 
of  mercy  and  justice." 

In  January,  1881,  the  Government  found  that  the  disturbed 
and  lawless  condition  of  Ireland  was  such  that  they  were  forced 
to  bring  forward  a  Coercion  Bill.  Bright  was  twitted  by  some 
of  the  Irish  members  with  inconsistency,  and  in  a  speech  he 
delivered  on  the  28th  of  January  he  said : — 

"  With  regard  to  former  repressive  measures  he  had  never  denied  their 
necessity,  but  he  had  complained  that  they  were  not  accompanied  by  remedial 
measures,  and  that  no  case  of  grievance  was  admitted.  So,  he  added,  if  this  Bill 
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had  stood  alone,  and  if  it  were  not  notorious  that  it  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  large  remedial  measure  for  the  admitted  grievances  of  Ireland,  he  would  not  be 
sitting  on  the  Treasury  bench  at  that  moment.  .  .  .  "It  has  always  been  my  wish, 
in  anything  that  I  have  said  in  the  last  thirty  years,  never  to  cast  a  slight  or  a 
stigma  or  a  slur  upon  your  people.  I  could  spend  a  few  minutes  in  dwelling  upon 
the  virtues  of  the  Irish  people,  and  I  believe  their  offences  and  their  crimes  and 
their  vices  arise  rather  from  the  condition  into  which  those  who  should  be  their 
superiors  have  brought  them — (loud  cheers) — than  from  their  own  hearts.  No, 
Sir,  in  our  agitation  there  was  no  language,  no  teaching  in  favour  of  any  crimes, 
any  outrage,  any  terror.  I  call  to  witness  every  man  who  remembers  the  time 
that  our  speeches,  strong  as  they  might  be,  condemnatory  as  they  might  be  of 
the  law  which  we  condemned,  hostile  as  they  were  to  the  landowners,  were  still 
always  conceived  in  a  moral  and  an  elevated  tone,  and  directed  the  people  to 
their  own  political  friends,  and  to  the  element  of  justice  in  Parliament,  to  seek 
the  remedy  for  their  grievances.  (Cheers.)  But  what  have  these  gentlemen 
done  ?  They  have  to  a  large  extent  demoralised  the  people  whom  they  profess 
to  befriend."  (Loud  and  continued  cheering.) 

The  Bill,  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  passed  through  both 
Houses  and  became  law. 

Gladstone  introduced  the  Irish  Land  Bill  on  the  7th  of  April. 

"  Justice,  Sir,  is  to  be  our  guide,"  said  the  Premier.  "  It  has  been  said  that 
love  is  stronger  than  death,  and  so  justice  is  stronger  than  popular  excitement, 
than  the  passion  of  the  moment,  than  even  the  grudges  and  resentments  and  sad 
traditions  of  the  past.  Walking  in  that  path  we  cannot  err.  Guided  by  that 
light — that  Divine  light — we  are  safe.  Every  step  we  make  upon  our  road  is 
a  step  that  brings  us  nearer  to  the  goal,  and  every  obstacle,  even  although  it 
seems  for  the  moment  insurmountable,  can  only  for  a  little  while  retard,  and 
never  can  defeat,  the  final  triumph." 

On  the  19th  of  April  Lord  Beaconsfield,  after  three  weeks' 
illness,  expired  at  his  residence  in  Curzon  Street,  London,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven.  For  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  he 
filled  the  dignified  position  of  Prime  Minister  with  all  but 
absolute  sway.  His  whole  career  was  very  remarkable  and 
instructive. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  exercised  a  singular  fascination  over  all  who 
were  brought  into  contact  with  him,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  proudest  and 
most  independent  of  his  colleagues  were  obliged  to  yield  to  its  spell,"  wrote  the 
able  editor  of  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  adding  that  "  one  secret  of 
his  power  lay  in  his  habitual  reserve  and  his  remarkable  gift  of  self-control.  No 
man  knew  better  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent.  Silence  was  one  of  the 
adjuncts  and  aids  of  that  mysteriousness  which  served  his  purpose  so  well.  His 
followers  looked  wistfully  towards  the  dumb  oracle,  and,  just  because  it  was 
dumb,  only  felt  the  more  deeply  persuaded  of  the  unbounded  resources  of  wisdom 
aud  sagacity  which  lay  behind.  At  last,  when  the  shifting  tides  of  opinion 
seemed  to  have  brought  about  the  propitious  moment,  the  Tips  of  the  prophet 
opened  in  epigrammatic  sentences,  and  the  expectant  crowd  shook  with  delight. 
This  was  not  all  trickery.  There  was  sagacity  in  it  as  well.  He  waited  till 
circumstances  seemed  likely  to  give  force  to  his  words,  and  he  was  not  often 
mistaken." 

A  banquet  was  given  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  by  the 
Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company  on  the  27th  of 
April,  and  Bright,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  "  The  House 
of  Commons,"  referred  to  the  Irish  Land  Bill  by  saying:— 
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"  With  regard  to  this  Irish  measure  to  which  Lord  Hartington  referred,  I  had 
an  interesting  letter  from  Ireland  some  weeks  ago,  in  which  the  writer  concluded 
by  saying, '  If  you  will  secure  the  tenant,  you  will  secure  the  landlord.'  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  the  object  of  the  Bill  really  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  as  much 
security,  and  certainly  not  more,  to  the  tenant  as  to  the  landlord,  and  to  give 
him  the  greatest  possible  stimiilus  for  the  exertion  of  his  industry.  And  if  that 
be  the  effect  of  the  measure,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  must  be 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  landlord.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  the  effect  of 
this  Bill  when  it  oomes  into  operation  will  be  to  steady  the  price  of  land  in 
Ireland.  The  price  now  is  scarcely  anything.  Land  cannot  be  sold  generally 
over  the  country.  But  suppose  the  landlord  be  shorn  of  anything,  of  what  are 
called  rights — great  power  over  individual  tenants — his  rent,  if  in  some  degree 
moderate,  will  be  secured.  He  will  be  able  to  live  among  a  population  which  no 
longer  distrust  him  and  hate  his  agent,  and  among  whom  he  may  dwell  in 
comfort  and  security  such  as  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  for  a  long  time  he  has 
not  been  able  to  enjoy.  The  Bill  of  the  Government,  as  you  may  be  sure,  is  in 
all  the  circumstances  the  best  Bill  that  could  be  offered  to  Parliament.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  Government  to  work  more  steadily  than  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  There  never  was  the  head  of  a  Government  more  capable,  more 
anxious  to  do  good  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  (Cheers.)  Well,  that  being  so,  those 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  are  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
have  patience  in  some  cases;  they  should  have  trust  in  other  cases  that  the 
Government  will  do  all  that  they  possibly  can  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed  ;  and  if  they  give  that  confidence  to  the  Government,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  will  as  far  as  possible  justify  the  confidence  reposed 
in  them." 

Mr.  Callan,  on  the  6th  of  May,  moved :  "  That,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient  and  necessary  that  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament  to 
improve  the  condition  of  agricultural  labourers'  habitations  in 
Ireland."  In  speaking  on  the  subject,  Bright  said : — 

"  I  do  not  see  why,  if  there  was  that  spirit  amongst  the  Irish  classes — I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  poor  labourer,  but  of  the  middle  classes — why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  is  it  that  during  the  last  hundred  years  there  has  not  been  a 
single  manufactory  of  any  importance  established  and  sustained  in  Ireland  ? 
(Cheers.)  Why  is  it  that  water  runs  from  Loch  Comb  into  Gal  way  Harbour, 
and  there  is  nothing  done  with  it  ?  If  it  were  in  America  it  would  be  used.  If 
it  were  in  Great  Britain  it  would  be  used.  Why  is  it  not  used  in  Ireland  ?  It  is 
not  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  land  laws  are  bad.  (Hear,  hear.)  Our 
land  laws  are  bad.  But  what  we  have  done  has  been  in  the  teeth  of  a  system  of 
land  laws  which  is  in  some  respects  even  worse  than  that  of  Ireland.  I  think 
Irish  members  and  Irish  gentlemen  everywhere  ought  to  ask  themselves  whether 
it  is  not  possible,  amongst  the  middle  classes  in  that  country,  to  do  something  to 
utilise  the  vast  stores  of  water  they  have,  and  the  many  advantages  they  have. 
There  is  no  single  disadvantage  except  that  they  have  not  a  supply  of  coals  as 
good  as  we  have.  (An  Irish  member:  'Nor  capital.')  As  to  capital,  do  you 
suppose  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  would  send  their  capital  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  lose  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  millions  of  it  within  the 
last  few  years — do  you  suppose  they  would  not  invest  their  capital  if  there  was  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people  to  make  use  of  the  capital — (cheers) — 
and  to  convince  the  people  of  England  that  their  capital  was  secure  ?  " 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  Bright  said — 

"  The  hon.  member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell)  found  some  fault  in  his  speeches 
outside  the  House  with  regard  to  the  Bill.  He  objected  to  what  was  said  about 
emigration,  and  that  nothing  was  said  about  the  labourers.  The  Bill  indicates 
nothing  of  the  kind  that  any  single  Irish  man  or  woman  will  be  compelled  or 
lured  to  leave  the  country  and  cross  the  Atlantic.  No  less  than  ninety-five 
thousand  persons  emigrated  from  Ireland  last  year — (cheers) — and  if  the  reports 
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we  see  in  the  papers  are  correct,  it  seems  that  now  emigration  is  going  on  at 
a  greater  rate  than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year.  I  put  it  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Cork  if  the  great  mercantile  steamers  were  to  anchor  at  Cork  or  Galway,  and 
to  offer  free  passages  to  the  families  of  all  the  population  of  Coiinaught,  how 
many  would  remain  behind  ?  Probably  he  would  say  the  whole  of  the  population 
of  Connaught ;  but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  the  half  of  them  would  find  their 
way  in  a  very  short  time  to  the  United  States.  That  is  a  country  which  opens 
its  door  to  everybody.  The  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  this  country 
(Mr.  Lowell),  a  man  who  has  put  as  much  wisdom  as  wit  into  his  poems,  in 
describing  that  country,  says — 

'Whose  very  latch-string  never  was  drawn  in 
Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adam's  kin.' 

(Cheers.)  Therefore,  whilst  the  Bill  does  not  propose  to  offer  any  inducement, 
except  such  as  the  population  now  have,  to  any  single  Irish  family  to  emigrate, 
yet,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  believe  it  would  be  far  better  for  a  great  number  of 
those  families  to  be  settled  in  the  better  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
than  to  remain  where  they  are,  or  to  be  removed  from  where  they  are  to  any  of 
those  tracts  of  land  which  at  a  certain  expense,  not  easily  ascertained — (hear, 
hear) — might  in  Ireland  be  made  fit  for  habitation.  So  that  I  trust  that  these 
families  that  will  go,  and  that  are  going — notwithstanding  the  violent  passions 
that  are  excited  in  America  by  statements  that  are — some  of  them — not  true,  and 
some  of  them  wildly  exaggerated — I  trust  there  are  persons  going  to  the  United 
States  who  before  long  will  find,  and  will  hear  from  the  old  country,  that  her 
miseries  are  abating,  and  that  justice  is  being  done,  and  that  the  disloyalty 
and  the  suffering  that  we  have  had  so  much  to  regret  are  in  a  great  part  removed;. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  with  regard  to  the  labourers,  to  whom  the  hon.  member  for 
Cork  has  referred,  I  believe  nothing  will  do  so  much  good  for  them  as  anything 
that  will  induce  farmers  to  cultivate  their  laud  better.  (Hear,  hear.)  What 
shall  I  say  about  this  Bill  ?  If  the  portion  of  it  which  deals  with  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  is  worked  with  fairness,  if  the  other  portion — the  purchase 
clauses  and  powers — is  worked  with  energy,  I  dare  to  hope  and  believe  we  shall 
find  it  a  measure  of  healing  and  blessing  to  the  Irish  people — (loud  cheers) — and 
I  ask  hon.  members  on  every  side  of  the  House  not  to  imagine  that  the  Bill  was 
not  framed  with  a  great  intention,  and  honestly,  and  with  a  great  purpose. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Let  them  support,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  Bill,  and  the  Govern- 
ment which  has  introduced  it  to  the  House.  This  night,  and  every  night,  the 
House  prays  in  language  that  always  strikes  me  as  very  touching  and  very 
beautiful.  As  the  representatives  of  the  nation  we  pray  to  Heaven  for  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  realm.  It  is  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
realm  that  this  Bill  has  been  drawn  up  and  proposed  to  the  House ;  and  it  is 
with  the  hope  that  if  it  passes  it  will  tend  to  that  end,  that  we,  with  great 
confidence  and  not  with  fear,  ask  for  it  the  acceptance  and  the  sanction  of 
Parliament."  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  earned  by  852  to  176 
on  May  19. 

Bright  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  Ministerial  banquet  at 
the  Mansion  House  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  in  his  speech 
on  that  occasion  he  again  referred  to  the  Irish  Land  Bill. 

"I  believe  that  this  measure  is  as  great  and  as  noble  a  measure  on  that 
question  as  it  would  be  possible  for  the  English  Parliament  to  pass ;  that  it  is 
one  which  it  is  impossible,  when  it  becomes  law,  that  the  Irish  people  should  not 
discover  to  be  a  great  measure  of  satisfaction  and  redemption  for  them,  unless 
they  are  unable  to  understand  a  policy  intended  directly  for  their  benefit. 
(Cheers.)  I  have  said  that  there  are  fears.  I  have  fears.  After  the  state  of 
things  through  which  the  Irish  people  have  gone  in  so  many  successive  periods, 
it  is  not  perhaps  quite  certain  that  all  remedial  measures  are  not  too  late.  I  will 
not  express  a  strong  fear  that  such  is  the  case ;  on  the  contrary.  I  will  express  a 
strong  hope  that  such  is  not  the  case.  It  may  be  that  some  would  say, 

'  For  ncvor  can  true  reconcilement  grow 
Where  wounds  of  deadly  halo  have  pierced  so  deep ' ; 
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but  as  generation  after  generation  passes,  governed  by  a  monarchy  kindly,  liberal, 
beneficent  like  ours,  legislated  for  by  a  Parliament  anxious  to  do  justice  to  all  the 
people  under  its  sway,  I  will  not  doubt,  I  will  believe,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
passion,  whatever  the  frenzy  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people,  whatever  the 
gloom  that  now  rests  on  that  country,  all  this  may  pass  away,  and  that  the  time 
may  come,  and  come  soon,  when  in  Ireland  it  shall  be  felt  as  much  as  it  is  felt  in 
England,  that,  with  all  its  faults,  our  Government  does  intend  to  do  rightly  by 
the  Irish  people.  (Cheers.)  Therefore,  looking  on  the  session  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  terrible  as  has  been  the  work,  long  as  have  been  the  hours  and  the 
nights  of  its  toil,  often  as  we  have  been  shocked  by  conduct  in  the  House  that 
has  been  distasteful  and  distracting  to  us,  nevertheless  I  live  in  the  hope  that 
men  will  look  back  to  the  session  of  1881,  and  will  say  that  if  we  had  the 
greatest  of  statesmen  to  guide  our  affairs,  in  that  year  was  passed  the  greatest  of 
measures  in  order  to  bring  about  tranquillity,  peace,  and  union  in  the  greatest 
empire  on  which  the  sun  shines."  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  Bill  was  considerably  altered  in  the  House  of  Lords 
before  it  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  lower 
chamber  disagreed  with  those  amendments  that  were  considered 
vitally  to  affect  the  Bill,  and  it  was  again  sent  up  to  the  Lords, 
who  passed  it,  and  on  the  23rd  of  August  it  became  law. 

In  autumn  it  occurred  to  Bright's  townsmen  that  on  the  16th 
of  November  of  that  year  he  would  attain  the  age  of  "  threescore 
years  and  ten,"  and  they  determined  to  celebrate  his  birthday 
by  presenting  him  with  an  address  in  their  Town  Hall,  and  by 
a  torchlight  procession  and  bonfires,  and  the  programme  was 
carried  out  with  great  enthusiasm.  As  the  day  drew  near, 
applications  from  gentlemen  from  various  towns  for  tickets  of 
admittance  were  made,  but  not  many  were  granted,  as  it  was 
the  desire  of  his  townsmen  that  it  should  be  purely  a  local 
demonstration.  As  much  as  a  guinea  was  given  by  strangers 
for  tickets  to  local  possessors  of  them,  and  the  incessant  roll 
of  carriages  to  the  Town  Hall  in  the  evening  was  kept  up  for 
hours,  as  well  as  a  stream  of  foot  passengers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  memorable  day,  a  deputation  from  the 
Birmingham  Liberal  Association  presented  him  at  his  residence 
with  a  congratulatory  address,  and  in  the  afternoon  his  work- 
people, and  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Liberal  Associations, 
and  other  public  bodies  also  presented  addresses.  The  streets 
were  gaily  decorated,  and  as  he  proceeded  in  his  carriage 
through  the  crowds  to  the  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall  in  the 
evening,  Bright  was  greeted  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome  along 
the  whole  line  of  route.  The  Mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  W.  Baron, 
presided.  The  hall  was  densely  packed,  and  the  reception  the 
hero  of  the  evening  received  greatly  affected  him. 

The  Mayor  presented  to  Bright  the  address  from  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  in  which  was  stated  : — 

"  We  pray  that  for  many  years  to  come  you  may  be  able  to  employ  with 
unabated  force  the  powers  you  have  already  dedicated  to  the  great  enda  of 
human  happiness  and  progress. 
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11  We  are  proud  to  dwell  on  your  public  career,  exceptionally  distinguished  as 
it  is,  and  has  been,  by  singleness  of  purpose,  purity  of  motive,  fidelity  to 
principle,  and  indomitable  energy  in  pursuing  the  course  of  a  true  patriot. 

"  We  vividly  recall  some  periods  of  a  stormy  past,  during  which  you  stood 
unmoved,  sustained  by  a  sense  of  rectitude,  thereby  kindling  in  us  an  ever-fresh 
enthusiasm  and  admiration. 

"  The  gifts  of  intellect  and  the  rare  powers  of  utterance  with  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  endow  you  are  recognised  by  all  your  countrymen.  It 
has  been  our  privilege  to  see,  from  your  earliest  years,  how  entirely  they  have 
been  consecrated  to  the  good  of  your  fellow-creatures. 

"Permit  us  to  say  how  much  we  respect  and  esteem  you  for  those  private 
virtues  which  have  won  for  you  the  love  of  your  workpeople  and  your  fellow- 
townsmen. 

"  To  have  been  an  apostle  of  Free  Trade,  the  advocate  of  a  free  press,  the 
promoter  of  an  extended  franchise,  the  uncompromising  friend  of  peace,  besides 
having  rendered  many  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
were  fit  passports  to  office  in  two  Administrations,  and  we  can  hardly  exaggerate 
our  satisfaction  and  delight  that  you,  our  townsman,  should  occupy  so  conspicuous 
a  position  in  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

"  We  cannot,  within  the  limits  of  an  address,  give  full  expression  to  all  the 
sentiments  we  feel  on  this  occasion.  We  will,  therefore,  simply  beg  you  to  accept 
what  we  now  record  as  an  honest  indication  of  our  feelings,  and  of  our  conviction 
that,  with  you  emphatically,  a  '  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory.'  " 

Bright  thus  concluded  his  response : — 

"  Now,  what  may  I  say  to  you  as  representing  this  great  constituency  ?  That 
you  will  look  back  upon  what  you  have  done  as  I  look  back  upon  it ;  that  you 
will  look  back  upon  it  as  a  pledge  that  you  will  not  run  away  from  the  principles 
you  have  so  long  held ;  that  if  you  have,  as  perhaps  you  have,  children  growing 
up,  you  will  inculcate  in  their  minds  the  sound  principles  which  you  believe  you 
hold,  so  that  not  the  present  only  but  the  future  of  the  constituency  may  be  at 
least  up  to  the  measure  of  the  past.  If  that  be  done  here  and  elsewhere  we  may 
hope  that  in  England  not  progress  meaning  merely  change,  but  progress  that  is 
a  change  for  good,  may  go  on,  and  that  generation  after  generation  may  see  our 
country,  I  don't  mean  greater  in  area  over  the  earth's  surface,  but  greater  before 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  view  of  the  intelligence  and  the  comfort  of  its 
people,  and  the  tranquillity  of  its  Government  and  of  its  circumstances  alto- 
gether. (Cheers.)  We  shall  find,  of  course,  that  great  changes  will  take  place. 
Circumstances  will  change,  parties  will  change,  leaders  will  change,  names  will 
change,  new  questions  will  arise,  but  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  you  may  resolve 
upon,  and  that  I  ask  you,  as  my  last  words,  to  care  for,  that  wherever  you  march, 
to  whatever  good  end,  under  whatsoever  banner  you  are  enlisted,  at  least  let  us 
have  for  ever  on  that  banner  inscribed  these  words  of  promise,  'Justice,  and 
Freedom,  and  Peace.'  "  (Cheers.) 

Bright  was  escorted  home  by  six  brass  bands  and  a  torch- 
light procession  of  about  1,400  persons.  The  Common  in 
front  of  his  residence  was  illuminated  by  an  immense  bonfire 
and  a  display  of  fireworks.  And  thus  his  townsmen  commemo- 
rated his  praise  who  won  that  day  "  The  glory  of  his  seventy 
years." 

While  Bright  was  staying  at  his  favourite  seaside  resort, 
Llandudno,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1881,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  first  Board  Schools  there,  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  delivered  a  speech  in  St.  George's  Hall,  where 
he  was  presented  with  an  address  by  the  inhabitants. 

"  The  address  refers  to  the  age  of  your  town,  to  the  fact  that  a  little  mbre 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  but  a  mining  village,"  said  Mr.  Bright. 
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"  I  think  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  since  I  first  came  to  this  town,  and  I  am 
not  sure  whether,  entirely  without  exception,  I  have  not  paid  it  a  visit  every  year 
since  then.  (Cheers.)  I  have  rambled  over  the  rocks  and  hills  which  are  in 
your  neighbourhood,  and  have  enjoyed  the  almost  unsurpassed  beauty  of  the 
scenes  which  are  offered  to  the  eye.  I  have  spent  many,  far  more  than  I  can 
count  or  remember,  happy  days  upon  the  shores  of  your  bay.  I  have  had  some 
days,  too,  of  acute  grief,  and  I  have  had  some  months  of  severe  suffering  during 
a  prolonged  illness,  and  for  sixteen  years  past  I  have  paid  an  annual  visit  to 
your  mountain  graveyard,  where  rest  the  remains  of  a  precious  child  whom 
death  snatched  from  our  family  circle.  ...  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that 
with  regard  to  our  country — I  use  the  term  England,  but  I  mean  England  and 
Wales — I  say  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  in  the  past  the  duty  of  providing 
education  for  the  majority  of  the  young  people  has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected.  We  have  had  universities,  it  is  true,  and  two  universities  with 
enormous  wealth,  but  wealth  which,  I  believe,  has  been  very  lavishly  and 
wastefully  employed.  We  have  had  these  universities,  but  they  have  given  their 
advantages,  such  as  they  are,  mainly  to  the  rich.  We  have  had  grammar  schools 
and  endowed  schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  they  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who,  to  a  very  large  extent,  have  not  kept  these  schools  up  to 
the  full  intention  of  their  founders,  or  what  the  public  of  our  age  requires,  and  in 
point  of  fact  we  may  say  that  generally  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  was 
neglected  by  the  Government;  at  least,  was  neglected  so  far  as  what  we  call 
common  school  education  is  concerned.  I  believe  there  have  been  thousands  of 
parishes  in  England  in  which  there  has  been  no  public  school  whatsoever,  and 
now  at  last  we  are  beginning  to  find  ourselves  awake  to  the  neglect  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed,  and  to  the  necessity  for  greater  and  strenuous  exertions  for 
the  future.  In  passing  through  the  country,  through  our  great  towns,  and 
through  many  parts  of  the  country  outside  the  towns,  we  see  certainly  large 
public  buildings,  but  they  have  not  been  schools.  We  have  seen  large  poor- 
houses  and  large  prisons,  and  schools  have  been  very  rare  indeed,  and  those 
supplied  by  any  recent  legislation — I  mean  recent  as  compared  with  the  uni- 
versities and  the  old  grammar  schools — have  been  extremely  few,  or  are  not  to 
be  seen  at  all.  I  think  those  institutions,  that  is,  the  poorhouses  and  the 
prisons,  are  to  a  large  extent  memorials  and  proofs  of  the  unwisdom  of  past 
Governments  (hear,  hear) — and  to  some  extent  of  the  charity  of  the  public. 
The  pauperism  which  has  required  the  building  of  poorhouses  all  over  the 
country  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  attributed  fairly  to  any  cause  except  to 
the  laws  and  policy  of  the  Governments  that  have  been  bad.  ...  I  know 
I  shall  be  criticised  as  being  a  very  backward  scholar  myself.  I  am  one  of 
those  who,  in  the  sense  of  the  high-culture  people,  never  had  any  education. 
(Laughter.)  I  learned  some  Latin  and  a  very  little  Greek.  All  the  Greek 
has  long  since  gone — (a  laugh) — and  traces  of  the  Latin  only  remain.  .  .  . 
Some  years  ago  I  met  a  German  gentleman  in  Birmingham,  himself,  I  believe, 
from  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  question  of  education  was  being  discussed. 
He  told  me  that  fifty  years  previous,  that  would  now  be  perhaps  sixty  years 
ago,  intemperance  was  so  common  in  that  country  that  if  there  was  a  man  any- 
where very  drunk,  they  said,  'Why,  he  is  as  drunk  as  a  Saxon' — (a  laugh) — 
but  the  gentleman  added,  '  Now  you  might  use  the  very  opposite  expression ; 
and  if  you  wanted  to  describe  a  man  who  was  to  be  relied  upon  for  his 
sobriety  you  would  say, '  Why,  he  is  as  sober  as  a  Saxon.'  I  said,  '  Tell  me  how 
this  has  been  brought  about.  Have  you  had  any  great  changes  in  your  laws  with 
reference  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  ?  '  He  replied  that  so  far  as  he  knew 
there  was  no  such  legal  change  of  any  importance,  none  that  struck  his  mind ; 
but  he  added  that  he  believed  the  change  had  been  made  entirely  by  the  schools. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  He  said  that  they  had  had  an  admirable  system  of 
education  established,  and  the  result  had  been  such  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  growing  generation.  (Applause.)  So  much  self-respect,  so  much  know- 
ledge of  what  was  due  to  themselves  and  those  around  them,  so  much  sense  of 
what  would  contribute  to  their  own  comfort  and  happiness,  that  the  practice  and 
the  vice  of  intoxication  have  been  almost  banished  from  amongst  them.  ...  If 
you  could  give  to  all  the  people,  the  children  who  will  go  to  these  common 
schools,  the  education  which  I  have  described — there  will  be  some  of  them,  in 
all  a  large  number,  who  will  aspire  for  something  more,  and  will  feel  that  they 
have  the  capacity  to  obtain,  and,  of  course,  to  all  those  to  whom  nature  has 
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given  the  capacity  and  the  desire  for  further  instruction,  the  way  should  be 
open,  so  that  further  instruction  could  be  given.  I  have,  I  know,  a  great  many 
things  from  my  reading.  I  have  derived  from  the  reading  of  poetry  intense 
gratification,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  does  so  much  good  to  other  people  ;  but 
the  more,  I  take  it,  that  a  man  can  gather  of  the  wisdom  of  past  times,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  all  our  libraries,  the  more  at  least  he  ought  to  be  armed  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  life,  and  of  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  .  .  .  Every  man,  whatever  his  position,  who 
has  any  interest  in  the  country,  and  any  children  to  follow  him,  has  a  direct 
personal  interest  in  the  education  of  the  people,  so  that  our  Government  hence- 
forth may  be  a  Government  of  wisdom,  and  not  a  Government  committing 
follies  which  I  described  in  the  earlier  portions  of  my  speech — (cheers) — and 
now,  if  you  and  your  children,  or  the  children  who  go  to  your  school ;  if  the 
masters  teach  them  self-respect,  respect  of  their  playmates,  respect  of  their 
parents,  kindness  to  animals,  a  love  of  truth,  a  love  of  industry,  an  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  prudence — all  those  common  virtues,  which  I  am  afraid  with  some 
are  so  uncommon — (laughter) — if  they  are  taught  all  those,  how  great  may  be 
the  results  in  any  town,  or  in  your  Principality,  or  in  any  community.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  believe  that,  looking  to  our  home  affairs,  we  may  expect  that  with 
regard  to  our  legislation  we  may  have  greater  justice  done  between  classes,  and 
that  the  terms  class  and  class  may  in  time  be  almost  obliterated  by  the  fact  of 
our  becoming  a  united  people  and  nation  ;  and  with  regard  to  our  foreign  affairs, 
may  we  not  hope  that,  looking  back  to  the  past,  the  page  of  glory,  false  glory, 
based  on  misery  and  blood,  shall  be  closed,  and  that  there  shall  be  a  new  chapter 
written,  and  that  the  historian  of  the  future  shall  record  in  it  the  policy  of  our 
children  and  our  children's  children,  of  a  time  of  a  higher  civilisation  and  a  time 
of  a  higher  and  purer  national  morality."  (Loud  cheering.) 

Bright  delivered  his  annual  address  to  his  constituents  in 
the  Birmingham  Town  Hall  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1882,  and 
this  year,  as  in  previous  years,  it  was  one  of  the  important 
events  before  the  opening  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Alderman  Avery, 
the  Mayor,  presided. 

"  The  question  is  whether  you  are  to  allow  terror  to  be  master  in  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Ireland,  or  whether  you  should  attempt  some  remedy,"  observed 
Mr.  Bright.  "  Now,  of  the  remedies,  the  resources  of  barbarism  are  soldiers  and 
the  gallows.  The  resources  of  civilisation— (cheers)— are  temporary  restraints, 
and  true  and  honest  and  broad  measures  of  relief.  (Cheers.)  Now,  I  would  ask 
you,  in  all  seriousness,  what  is  this  conflict  which  is  going  on  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  not  all  over  Ireland?  It  is  not,  by  any  means,  in  the  majority  of  the 
counties  of  Ireland,  but  still  it  is  so  wide,  and  so  much  as  to  be  a  matter  worthy 
of  very  serious  reflection.  I  said  last  year  on  this  platform  that  we  were  on  the 
eve,  or  in  the  midst,  of  something  like  social  revolt  in  Ireland.  There  were  the 
elements  of  discontent.  There  have  always  been,  so  far  as  I  have  known  any- 
thing of  Ireland,  and  there  have  generally  been  some  bad  men  willing  to  make 
use  of  and  to  stir  up  those  elements  of  discontent.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  present 
there  is  a  conspiracy  discovered,  much  of  it  seems  altogether  undeniable,  a  con- 
spiracy which  is,  in  reality,  a  treason  to  the  Crown,  and  whose  object  is  the 
breaking  up  of  the  United  Kingdom.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  a  love  of  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland,  but  it  is  a  hatred  of  England.  If  you  doubt  this  I  will  ask 
you  one  or  two  questions.  Who  is  it  that  finds  the  money  ?  Who  is  it  that 
urges  on  men  and  crowds  of  men  to  this  extreme  course  ?  Who  is  it  that  sends 
emissaries  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  Atlantic?  Who  is  it  that 
organises  committees,  even  in  our  English  towns,  amongst  the  Irishmen  who 
have  come  here,  and  whom  we  try  to  treat  fairly — (hear,  hear) — whom  we 
employ  readily,  whom  we  pay  honourably,  and  whom  we  are  willing  to  accept 
into  our  municipal  and  our  town  relationship?  Who  is  it  that  organises 
amongst  these  men  conspiracy  committees,  illegal  oaths,  the  collection  of  arms, 
and  the  idea — the  miserable  idea — that  there  can  ever  come  the  time  when 
they  can  influence  the  policy  or  safety  of  this  country  by  anything  that  their 
miserable  conspiracies  can  do?  (Loud  cheers.)  It  is  a  section  of  Irishmen 
in  the  United  States  who  find  the  funds  for  all  this  machinery;  and  if  you 
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would  like  to  know  a  little  of  what  they  are  doing  there,  I  will  give  you  two 
or  three  expressions  from  what  has  been  said  at  an  Irish  convention  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  .  .  .  Then  there  were  a  good  many  subscriptions,  which 
must  have  been  a  very  lively  part  of  the  undertaking,  and  I  will  read  you  what 
three  of  the  subscribers  said.  It  is  only  two  or  three  lines.  Dr.  Stowe,  Massa- 
chusetts, gave  100  dols.  a  year  'until  Ireland  is  independent — (loud  laughter) — 
and  to  arm,  equip,  and  put  in  the  field  one  soldier  when  the  proper  time 
comes.'  (Renewed  laughter.)  Mr.  Judge  Rooney,  of  New  York,  gave  100  dols. 
for  the  Land  League,  and  900  dols.  for  arms  to  fight  the  English.  After  that  a 
Mr.  M'Mahon  handed  in  five  dollars,  and  said  he  would  equip  a  man  for  the 
•war  and  pay  his  expenses  to  England  and  back  again.  (Loud  laughter.)  I 
thought  probably  that  Mr.  M'Mahon  might  save  half  the  money.  I  doubted 
whether  one  equipped  soldier  if  he  came  here  on  that  errand  would  ever  get 
back  again.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Now,  before  I  sit  down  I  must  give  you 
another  fact  or  two.  Amongst  these  several  hundred  men  in  Chicago  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  there  were  a  considerable  number  who  were  honest 
in  their  belief  and  patriotic  in  their  objects  and  intentions  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  judge  of  Ireland  partly  from  the 
history  of  the  last  century,  and  perhaps  from  stories  they  had  heard  from  their 
grandfathers,  who  were  emigrants  from  this  country  and  from  Ireland  in  much 
worse  times  than  we  have  seen  of  late.  .  .  .  We  Englishmen  are  willing  to 
confess  the  great  errors  of  our  forefathers,  and  we  are  willing  most  liberally  and 
emphatically  to  condemn  them.  If  we  insist  on  a  union  of  feelings  and  of 
rights,  we  allow  the  Irish  to  partake  of  everything  that  we  enjoy,  and  we  are 
willing  to  bear  our  share  of  every  burden  that  may  be  placed  upon  them.  They 
won't  deny  that,  surely.  The  best  market  in  the  world,  with  the  highest  price 
the  world  will  offer  for  everything  they  have  to  sell,  we  give  them.  Here,  also, 
is  the  best  market  in  the  world  for  everything  that  they  may  wish  to  buy,  and 
we  receive,  not  with  hatred  and  with  something  of  unfriendliness,  the  hundreds 
of  thousands — I  am  not  sure  if  there  be  not  a  million  and  a  half — of  Irish-born 
people  in  Great  Britain.  Then  they  have  another  advantage,  and  it  is  the  last 
I  shall  refer  to,  which  is  this,  that  they  are,  geographically,  close  to  and  allied 
politically  with  a  country  which  has  a  greater  abundance  of  capital  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world ;  and  the  capital  of  England  ranges  the  whole  globe 
in  search  of  safe  and  profitable  investments,  which  it  very  often  doesn't  find. 
But  surely  we  may  ask  why  is  it  that  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  a  great  field  for 
it,  this  capital  does  not  find  constant  and  profitable  employment  ?  It  is  because 
in  that  country  there  is  disorder  and  insecurity — (hear,  hear) — and  every  Irish- 
man who  in  pursuit  of  political  objects  stirs  up  disorder  and  insecurity  is  not 
the  friend  but  the  enemy  of  his  country.  (Cheers.)  I  have  said  nearly  all, 
quite  all,  I  think,  that  is  upon  my  mind  to  say.  I  need  not  tell  this  audience 
that  I  have  for  many  years  expressed  and  condemned  what  I  considered  the 
grievances  which  the  Irish  people  have  a  right  to  complain  of.  (Cheers.)  I 
have  spoken  on  platforms  in  Dublin,  in  Belfast,  and  in  Limerick,  in  the  Free 
Trade  Hall  in  Manchester,  in  this  Town  Hall  of  yours,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons  many,  many  times  in  explanation  of  what  I  believed  were 
the  main  causes  of  the  constant  discontent,  and  occasionally  what  I  should  call 
insurrectionary  movements,  and  I  have  besought  the  people  of  this  country  to 
understand  them,  and  besought  Parliament  to  grapple  with  them.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Well,  I  have  seen  great  measures  of  relief  passed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  I  have  had  some  little  share  in  making  them  our  permanent 
laws.  (Loud  cheers.)  And  now,  notwithstanding  troubles,  difficulties,  and 
contentions  which  may  not  be  immediately  subdued,  I  may  say,  and  I  say  it 
with  perfect  sincerity,  that  I  rest  now  in  the  belief  that  these  great  measures 
will  not  fail — (cheers) — and  that  Ireland  will  yet  become  content,  and  tranquil, 
and  loyal,  as  are  the  other  portions  of  the  dominions  of  the  Queen."  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  also  addressed  the  vast  meeting. 

The  House  of  Commons  on  the  80th  of  March  was  crowded 
hy  members  and  strangers  in  the  galleries  who  were  anxious  to 
hear  Bright  speak  on  the  rules  of  procedure. 

"Don't  let  the  House  imagine  that  this  is  a  matter  which  affects  chiefly 
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gentlemen  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House,"  said  Bright.  "  It  is  one  whioh 
affected  the  late  Government.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Devonshire  knows  perfectly  well  what  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  and 
that  these  difficulties  had  been  growing  from  year  to  year.  I  can  speak  with 
impartiality  upon  this  question.  Though  I  have  been  in  this  House  nearly  as 
long,  I  suppose,  as  any  member  of  it,  still  no  one  can  charge  me  at  any  time 
with  unduly  prolonging  a  debate  or  with  offering  any  kind  of  obstruction  to  the 
Government  when  any  measure  has  been  proposed  by  the  Government,  or,  I 
think,  any  measure  proposed  by  any  private  member.  Therefore,  no  one  can 
bring  any  charge  against  me.  No  one  can  suppose  that  it  matters  very  much  to 
me  what  happens  to  this  Government  with  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  this  rule. 
I  speak  as  a  person  who  has  all  the  reasons  for  being  as  impartial  as  any  member 
of  the  House  can  be.  I  say  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  time  has 
come  when,  unless  the  House  does  something  to  deliver  itself  of  its  difficulties, 
it  will  stand  before  the  country  as  having  greatly  neglected  its  duty.  (Cheers.) 
.  .  .  Now,  the  question  is  whether  what  is  offered  is  effective  or  not.  I  refer  to 
the  resolution  which  is  brought  forward  by  the  Prime  Minister  with  regard  to 
what  is  called  the  closure,  or  shutting  up  of  the  debate.  If  I  were  not  on  this 
bench  I  should  say  openly  what  I  now  say  rather  privately — (a  laugh) — and  1 
think  the  measure  as  it  is  proposed,  if  it  has  any  failing  whatsoever,  has  this, 
that  it  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  stringent.  (Cheers.)  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  convince  some  members  of  the  House  of  this  before  I  sit 
down.  The  resolution  itself  is  to  my  mind  very  simple  and  very  moderate. 
It  intends  that  if  a  debate  be  unduly  prolonged,  and  we  must  have  an  honest 
interpretation  given  to  the  phrase  'unduly  prolonged,'  and  obstructed,  that  then 
there  should  be  a  mode  by  which  the  House  should  bring  to  some  definite 
conclusion  the  business  upon  which  it  is  engaged.  What  is  the  proposition 
the  Government  have  made?  It  is  a  very  simple  one,  viz.,  that  when  a  number 
of  under  forty  members  continue  to  speak  without  any  moderation  or  limit  of 
time,  and  there  is  a  general  weariness  in  the  House,  and  a  sense  that  the  debate 
may  reasonably  come  to  a  close,  that  then  it  may  be  closed  if  there  be  more  than 
a  hundred  members  who  wish  it  should  be  closed.  The  other  proposition  is  just 
as  simple.  It  is  that  if  there  should  be  more  than  forty  members,  that  is,  more 
than  a  quorum  of  the  House,  then  not  one  hundred  should  be  allowed  to  close  the 
debate,  but  that  two  hundred  should  be  required  to  enable  that  to  be  done.  Now 
this  is  no  puzzle  at  all.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  House  to  observe  this — what  I 
call  a  very  important  point — that  with  regard  to  the  small  minorities  the  propo- 
sition made  by  the  Government  is  greatly  less  severe  than  the  proposition  of 
those  who  consider  a  majority  of  two-thirds  advisable.  .  .  .  Sir,  I  think  that  if 
there  be  within  the  walls  of  this  House  a  party,  however  small,  avowing  objects 
such  as  these,  and  pursuing  a  course  such  as  this,  it  behoves  all  members  of  the 
House  of  a  different  kind  to  consider  the  position  in  which  they  are.  I  appeal  to 
hon.  gentlemen  on  that  side.  I  differ  from  them,  as  they  know,  very  much,  and 
in  many  things ;  but  I  admit  that  they  are  in  intention  patriotic — (hear,  hear) — 
and  that  they  would  wish  the  honour  of  Parliament  to  be  sustained  and  the 
interests  of  the  country  to  be  guarded.  I  may,  therefore,  fairly  appeal  to  them, 
and  I  may  appeal  to  hon.  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House — (Ministerial 
cheers) — English  members,  Welsh  members,  Scotch  members,  loyal  Irish 
members — I  may  appeal  to  them  and  ask  them  whether  this  House  of  Commons, 
with  its  centuries  of  renown  and  its  centuries  of  services,  is  to  be  made  prostrate, 
powerless,  and  useless  at  the  bidding  and  at  the  action  of  the  handful  of  men 
who  tell  you  that  they  despise  you,  and  by  their  conduct  would  degrade  you? 
(Loud  cheers.)  Do  not  let  them  suppose  that  they  are  better  friends  of  Ireland 
than  I  am.  (Cheers.)  I  taught  what  were  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  urged 
that  they  should  be  redressed,  when  some  of  these  gentlemen  were  in  their  long 
clothes.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I  am  not  less  a  friend  of  Ireland  because  I 
condemn  those  who,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  of  late  her  worst  enemies. 
Leaving  Ireland  out  of  view,  and  confining  our  attention  only  to  this  House, 
may  I  say  that  we  are  six  hundred  men,  elected  men,  chosen  from  all  parts  of 
the  three  kingdoms — for  what  ?  For  the  high  and  noble  purpose  of  legislating 
for  a  great  and  powerful  empire.  I  ask  you  whether  you  are  willing  now  to 
assist  Her  Majesty's  Government,  or  any  Government  that  may  have  so  great 
an  object  in  view,  for  the  purpose  of  so  altering  to  some  small  extent  the  rules 
and  practices  of  this  House  that,  in  spite  of  the  mischief  of  a  few,  the  House 
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shall  find  itself  henceforth  able  to  fulfil  the  great  duties  which  the  people  of 
this  great  nation  have  committed  to  our  charge."  (Loud  and  prolonged 
cheering.) 

The  closing  passages  of  the  speech  were  delivered  with 
animation,  and  produced  a  marked  impression.  After  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke,  the  House  divided, 
and  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine.  On 
the  1st  of  May  Bright  again  spoke  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  1st  of  June  took  part 
in  commemorating  the  opening  of  a  new  library  at  Birmingham, 
which  had  been  erected  in  place  of  the  building  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1879.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  Thomas  Avery, 
presided. 

"  I  learned  one  evening  in  London,"  said  Bright  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
— "  it  was  at  an  evening  party,  at  which  many  persons  were  assembled — from  a 
friend  of  mine  that  a  friend  of  his  and  mine  was  lying  dangerously,  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  fatally,  ill  in  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  That  friend  of  mine  was 
the  late  Sir  David  Duiidas,  who  was  for  many  years  in  Parliament,  and  with 
whose  friendship  for  many  years  I  was  favoured.  I  went  down  the  next  morning 
to  ask  after  him,  and  if  it  were  proper  to  see  him.  He  invited  me,  through  his 
servant,  into  his  room,  and  I  found  him  upon  his  bed  of  sickness,  feeble,  not  able 
to  talk  much,  and  scarcely  able  to  turn  himself  in  his  bed.  We  had  some  little 
conversation,  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  offered  to  me  something  like  a  benedic- 
tion. He  said — I  remember  his  words  very  well — '  I  have  never  pretended  to  be 
a  learned  man  or  a  scholar,  but  God  has  given  me  a  great  love  of  books.'  He 
then  referred  to  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Bacon,  and  taking  a  quotation 
from  a  letter  which  that  eminent  person  had  written  to  a  friend,  he  turned  to 
me  and  said,  'May  God  lead  you  by  the  hand.'  That  was  one  of  the  passages 
fixed  in  his  mind  from  his  reading  of  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon.  That  was  a 
solemn  hour  with  my  friend — if  I  may  quote  a  very  expressive  and  beautiful  line 
from  one  of  Scotland's  real,  but  one  of  her  minor  poets,  Michael  Bruce,  '  When 
dim  in  his  breast  life's  dying  taper  burned ' — at  that  solemn  hour  reviewing  his 
past  life,  reviewing  the  enjoyment  he  had  partaken  of,  he  thanked  God  He  had 
given  him  a  great  love  of  books.  Two  days  after  that — I  think  the  second  or 
third  day  after  that  interview — that  '  dying  taper '  was  extinguished,  and  my 
friend  passed  into  the  unseen  world.  It  occurred  to  me,  and  has  often  occurred 
to  me,  what  a  text  the  language  of  my  friend  was,  and  if  I  were  a  preacher, 
or  if  I  were  in  the  mood  for  preaching,  I  think  I  could  give  a  sermon  from 
that  text.  What  is  a  great  love  of  books  ?  It  is  something  like  a  personal 
introduction  to  the  great  and  good  men  of  all  past  times.  Books,  it  is  true, 
are  silent  as  you  see  them  on  their  shelves ;  but,  silent  as  they  are,  when  I 
enter  a  library  I  feel  as  if  almost  the  dead  were  present,  and  I  know  if  I  put 
questions  to  these  books  they  will  answer  me  with  all  the  faithfulness  and 
fullness  which  has  been  left  in  them  by  the  great  men  who  have  left  the 
books  with  us.  Have  none  of  us,  or  may  I  not  say  are  there  any  of  us  who 
have  not,  felt  some  of  this  feeling  when  in  a  great  library — I  don't  mean  in 
a  library  quite  so  big  as  that  in  the  British  Museum  or  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  where  books  are  so  many  that  they  seem  rather  to  overwhelm  one — 
but  libraries  that  are  not  absolutely  unapproachable  in  their  magnitude  ? 
The  other  day,  on  a  recent  occasion  when  a  great  many  persons  were 
assembled  at  Windsor  at  a  recent  marriage,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  spending 
a  quiet  hour  in  the  library  at  Windsor  Castle.  I  have  been  in  other  great 
libraries ;  I  recollect  many  years  ago  at  Woburn  Abbey ;  on  an  occasion  not  so 
long  ago  at  Chatsworth,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  libraries  throughout  this 
country  which  are  of  the  kind  that  I  describe — such  that  when  you  are  within 
their  walls  and  see  these  shelves,  these  thousands  of  volumes,  and  consider  for 
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a  moment  who  they  are  that  wrote  them,  who  has  gathered  them  together, 
for  whom  they  are  intended,  how  much  wisdom  they  contain,  what  they  tell 
the  future  ages,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  something  of  solemnity  and  tran- 
quillity when  you  are  spending  time  in  rooms  like  these ;  and  if  you  come  to 
houses  of  less  note  you  find  libraries  that  are  of  great  estimation,  and  which 
in  a  less  degree  are  able  to  afford  mental  aliment  to  those  who  are  connected 
with  them ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say — and  if  any  one  cares  very  much  for  any- 
thing else  they  will  not  blame  me — I  say  to  them,  you  may  have  in  a  house 
costly  pictures  and  costly  ornaments,  and  a  great  variety  of  decoration,  yet  so  far 
as  my  judgment  goes,  I  would  prefer  to  have  one  comfortable  room  well  stocked 
with  books  to  all  you  can  give  me  in  the  way  of  decoration  which  the  highest 
art  can  supply.  The  only  subject  of  lamentation  is — one  feels  that  always,  I 
think,  in  tne  presence  of  a  library — that  life  is  too  short,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
must  say  also  that  our  industry  is  so  far  deficient  that  we  seem  to  have  no 
hope  of  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  ample  repast  that  is  spread  before  us.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  houses  of  royalty  and  in  the  houses  of  tremen- 
dous personages — (laughter) — that  these  libraries  are  great  things  to  possess  and 
great  things  to  use,  and  it  is  not  even  in  the  houses  of  what  we  may  call  the  middle- 
class  wealthy,  but  in  the  houses  of  the  humble  a  little  library  in  my  opinion 
is  a  most  precious  possession.  Only  the  other  day  I  went  by  accident  into 
the  house  of  a  respectable  old  man  in  my  neighbourhood  (John  Ayrton,  the 
gate-keeper  of  Mr.  Bright's  mills).  He  told  me  that  he  was  then  eighty -four 
years  of  age.  He  had  a  few  simple  and  pleasant  pictures  on  his  walls,  and  on 
one  side,  between  the  fire  and  the  window,  was  a  shelf  with  a  number  of 
books,  I  dare  say  I  should  have  found  his  Bible  and  probably  a  hymn  book 
and  a  score  or  more  of  other  volumes  which  to  him  and  his  family  were 
precious.  That  little  library,  though  not  exceeding  twenty  or  thirty  volumes,  was 
a  proof  of  something  higher  in  that  house  than  unfortunately  you  will  find  in 
many  houses  in  this  country.  (Applause.)  And  not  long  afterwards  I  called 
upon  an  old  man,  much  older  (Benjamin  Oldham,  Mr.  Bright's  retired  gardener, 
late  of  Cronkeyshaw) ;  since  I  saw  him  he  has  passed  to  the  other  world ;  but 
he  was  then,  I  think,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  or  close  upon  it.  There  he  was 
with  his  spectacles  and  a  volume  which  he  was  reading,  and  his  newspaper, 
a  weekly  paper,  which  he  read  constantly ;  during  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  of 
his  old  age,  in  which  he  had  been  unable  to  follow  his  usual  and  ordinary  occupa- 
tion, he  found  a  newspaper  or  a  book  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  dullness  and 
the  weariness  of  age  and  solitude  were  very  much  mitigated  and'  relieved.  Now, 
I  have  spoken  of  the  biggest  libraries,  and  of  some  not  so  large,  and  of  the  twenty 
volumes  in  the  home  of  this  old  man ;  I  will  speak  of  an  incident  where  one 
volume  alone  seems  to  me  to  have  a  great  effect.  Some  years  ago — I  dare 
say  it  is  twenty  years  ago — on  the  invitation  of  two  friends  of  mine,  I 
was  spending  a  fortnight  in  Sutherlandshire,  on  the  Helmsdale  river,  engaged 
in  the  healthful  occupation  of  endeavouring  to  get  some  salmon  out  of  it. 
(Laughter.)  Precarious  occupation !  (Laughter.)  There  is  generally,  almost 
always,  either  too  much  water  or  too  little — (laughter) — or,  as  my  gillie 
used  to  say,  '  The  salmon  are  not  in  the  humour.  Sir ' — (laughter) — and  if 
they  knew  what  we  had  come  about  it  was  not  likely  that  they  should  be 
in  the  humour.  (Laughter.)  But  in  the  course  of  the  day,  walking  down 
the  river,  we  entered  the  cottage  of  a  shepherd.  There  was  no  one  at 
home,  I  think,  except  the  shepherd's  wife  or  mother,  I  forget  which,  but 
she  was  an  elderly  woman,  matronly,  very  kind  and  very  courteous  to  us. 
Whilst  we  were  in  the  house  I  saw  upon  the  window-sill  a  small  and 
very  thin  volume,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  going  up  to  it,  and,  taking  it 
in  my  hand,  I  found  to  my  surprise  and  delight  that  it  was  an  edition 
which  I  have  never  met  with  before  or  since — an  edition  of  '  Paradise 
Regained ' — the  work  of  a  poet  unsurpassed  in  any  country  or  in  any  age, 
and  a  poem  which  I  believe  great  authorities  admit,  if  '  Paradise  Lost ' 
did  not  exist,  would  be  the  finest  of  our  language.  (Applause.)  I  said  I 
was  surprised  and  delighted  down  in  this  remote  country,  in  this  solitary 
house,  in  this  humble  abode  of  this  shepherd,  to  find  this  volume,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  transfigure  the  cottage.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  I  felt 
as  if  that  humble  dwelling  was  illumined,  as  it  was,  indeed,  oy  the  genius 
of  Milton,  and,  I  may  say,  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  how  the  volume 
came  thore  and  who  it  was  that  read  it.  I  learned  that  the  good  woman 
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of  the  house  had  a  son  who  had  been  brought  up  for  the  ministry,  and 
I  think  at  the  time  I  was  there  he  was  then  engaged  in  his  labours  as 
a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  colony  of  Canada.  Now  whenever  I  think 
of  some  of  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  when  I  think  of  the  river  Helmsdale,  if  I 
turn,  as  my  mind  does,  to  that  cottage,  I  always  see,  and  shall  never  forget, 
that  small,  thin  volume  which  I  found  on  the  window-sill,  and  the  finding 
of  which  seemed  to  me  to  lift  the  dwellers  in  that  cottage  to  a  somewhat 
higher  sphere.  Now  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  I  am  merely  telling  you 
stories  about  myself — (applause) — but  in  one  of  those  moments  since  I  re- 
ceived the  Mayor's  letter  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  a  friend  of  mine  who 
is  not  far  from  me  on  the  platform  what  he  thought  was  the  kind  of  sub- 
ject which  should  be  spoken  of  here,  and  how  it  should  be  treated — 
(laughter) — and  his  answer  was  this.  He  said,  '  I  suppose  and  believe  that 
you  have  read  a  good  many  books ;  why  shouldn't  you  tell  us  something 
about  them  ? '  Therefore,  that  turned  my  thoughts  a  little  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  am  not  a  critic.  I  never  was  a  writer.  Some  people  say  that 
critics  are  writers  who  have  failed  to  write — (laughter) — and  being  not  very 
kindly  disposed  towards  those  who  have  succeeded,  they  become  rather  spite- 
ful in  their  criticisms.  Well,  I  am  not  a  critic,  and  still  I  have  an  opinion 
of  books  that  I  have  read,  and  I  read  one  not  very  lately,  at  least  a  large 
portion  of  it,  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer.  It  is  a  book  containing  the 
memoirs,  and  poems,  and  other  compositions  of — to  my  mind — the  most  re- 
markable old  lady  that  I  have  ever  heard  of — of  one  Janet  Hamilton,  who 
lived,  I  think,  in  the  town  of  Coatbridge,  in  Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken.  Now  I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  can  be  done  by 
a  person  to  whom  God  has  given  a  great  love  of  books.  Janet  Hamilton 
was  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker  who  employed  one  journeyman,  and  as 
might  be  reasonably  supposed  she  became  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  jour- 
neyman— (laughter) — and  at  a  very  early  age  too,  earlier  than  I  should 
recommend  in  similar  cases.  However,  during  her  life  she  had  a  family  of 
ten  children,  most  of  whom,  I  believe,  grew  up  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. But  she  never  went  to  school,  and  her  mother,  who  was  a  shoe- 
maker's wife,  taught  her  to  read.  She  did  not  learn  to  write  until  she 
was  fifty,  and  she  became  blind  at  sixty;  and  she  lived,  I  think,  to  be  about 
seventy-five  or  seventy-six.  So  far  for  the  points  of  her  life.  Now,  she  never 
saw  a  mountain,  she  never  saw  any  river  but  the  river  Clyde,  and  she 
never  was  twenty  miles  away  from  her  own  humble  dwelling.  She  read  in 
her  childhood,  when  about  five  or  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  Bible  stories, 
little  stories  that  her  mother  procured  for  her,  and  at  eight  years  of  age 
she  found,  by  accident,  on  the  beam  of  a  weaver's  loom,  in  her  neighbour- 
hood, two  volumes.  One  was  'Paradise  Lost,'  and  the  other  was  Allan  Kam- 
say's  poems.  Now,  she  read  with  an  extraordinary  eagerness,  and  did  not 
forget  what  she  read — as  some  of  us  are  much  too  apt  to  do.  She  read 
through  all  the  village  library — the  history,  the  biography,  the  travels. 
When  she  got  to  Shakspeare,  Shakspeare  was  like  a  revelation  to  her — 
(applause) — and  she  had  no  words  with  which  to  express  her  admiration 
for  his  writings ;  and  she  said  that  in  those  days  it  was  not  considered  a 
very  good  thing  for  serious  people  to  read  Shakspeare.  (Laughter.)  And 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  wall  in  her  house  near  the  chair  on  which  she 
nursed  her  children,  and  where  she  worked  at  some  kind  of  tambour  frame- 
work, and  when  people  came  in  she  put  Shakspeare  into  this  hole  in  the 
wall,  so  that  it  might  not  be  seen,  and  her  conduct  might  not  be  criticised. 
(Laughter.)  Well,  she  said  that  in  her  childhood  her  mother  had  led  her 
every  morning,  after  she  could  read,  to  read  a  chapter  in  her  Bible,  which 
was  done  without  intermission  until  she  left  her  home  and  had  a  home  of 
her  own.  She  said  that  her  love  of  books  was  her  ruling  passion,  and 
that  notwithstanding  that,  so  far  as  the  care  of  her  children  and  the  work 
she  had  to  do,  so  far  as  she  knew,  nothing  was  neglected.  But  she  suffered 
ultimately,  from  sitting  up  to  read  till  two  o'clock  in  the  moming;  that, 
she  believed,  had  had  the  effect  of  very  much  injuring,  and  at  last  de- 
priving her  of  her  eyesight.  Now,  somebody  asked  her  how  it  was  that, 
never  having  been  to  school,  she  wrote  so  accurately  not  only  in  poems, 
but  she  wrote  for  one  of  Cassell's  publications  when  she  was  fifty-four 
years  of  age,  although  she  only  learned  to  write  at  fifty,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
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possible  now  to  read  her  writing,  the  letters  are  so  curiously  formed.  But 
she  was  asked  how  she  came  to  write  so  grammatically,  having  never  been  to 
school,  and  she  said, '  You  might  as  well  ask  why  the  laverock ' — that  is  the 
lark — 'can  sing.'  She  said  God  had  given  her,  not  as  Sir  David  Dundas 
said,  a  great  love  of  books,  but  a  natural  tact  or  gift  of  grammar.  (Laughter.) 
Now,  this  old  lady  has  written  poems,  some  of  which — if  there  was  time  I 
would  have  quoted  one  or  two  of  them — but  certain  there  are  of  them  that 
if  placed  amongst  the  poems  of  Burns,  in  a  volume  of  his,  no  one 
would  for  a  moment  doubt  they  were  the  productions  of  that,  the  great- 
est of  all  Scotch  poets.  That,  I  think,  is  an  amazing  story.  I  confess  it  has 
surprised  me  beyond  anything  I  have  read  for  a  long  time,  and  I  doubt  if  we  have 
on  record  the  particulars  of  a  more  remarkable  person  than  my  old  friend,  Janet 
Hamilton.  I  am  very  sorry  I  never  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  her,  though 
friends  of  mine  were  intimate  with  her ;  but  I  had  the  pleasure  afterwards  of 
giving  a  little  subscription  to  a  fund  that  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up 
a  memorial  to  her  in  her  town,  and  nearly  opposite,  I  believe,  to  the  house  in 
which  she  lived.  (Applause.)  Now,  I  hope  my  friend  who  recommended  me  to 
tell  about  books  will  not  think  I  have  entirely  neglected  his  recommendation. 
But  I  would  not  wish  to  ask  your  attention  only  to  Scotland.  I  have  spoken  of 
Sir  David  Dundas,  who  was  a  Scotchman,  and  of  the  book  in  the  cottage  of  the 
Helmsdale  shepherd,  and  now  of  Janet  Hamilton.  If  you  will  permit  me  for  a 
few  minutes  I  should  like  to  ask  you  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  see  if  there  is 
anything  we  can  learn  there.  (Applause.)  It  is  not  very  many  years  ago  since 
authorities  in  criticism  in  England  said,  '  Can  any  good  book  come  from  the 
United  States  ? '  At  this  moment  there  are  fifty  millions  of  persons  in  that 
Republic,  nearly  all  of  whom  speak  our  language,  nearly  all  of  whom  can  read 
our  books,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  writing  books  which  we  may  read  with  advan- 
tage. It  is  an  immense  new  field  for  the  writers  of  the  English  language  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  an  immense  new  field  for  us  who  take  the  good  things  which  the 
writers  in  the  English  language  there  and  here  provide  for  us.  Well,  we  have 
had  a  good  many  poets  of  late  years ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  the  only  poets  that  the 
United  States  have  produced  must  necessarily  have  been  of  late  years.  But  the 
poets  who  rise  to  my  mind  at  the  present  time  are  Bryant,  who  was  the  oldest, 
and  has  passed  away;  Longfellow,  who  conies  next — (applause) — known  much 
more  to  Englishmen  than  Bryant,  and  who  now  has  passed  away ;  Whittier,  who 
is  beginning  to  be  more  known  in  this  country  than  he  has  been ;  Wendell 
Holmes — (applause) — Mr.  Eussell  Lowell,  Minister  from  the  United  States  to  our 
Court,  and  no  less,  I  think  I  may  say,  Minister  to  our  people.  (Applause.) 
Longfellow  is,  or  was,  a  man  of  whom  I  had  a  little  personal  knowledge.  I  spent 
a  morning  with  him  once  at  the  house  of  the  late  eminent  physician,  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  and,  as  I  walked  away  with  him  through  Hanover  Square,  he  was 
speaking  to  me  of  his  friend  Whittier.  Nothing  could  be  more  kindly,  more 
generous,  more  affectionate  than  his  language  towards  his  brother  poet.  There 
was  no  rivalry,  no  jealousy.  He  said  that  he  thought  Whittier  was  a  poet 
remarkable  in  one  thing,  that  he  seemed  always  in  his  writings  to  improve. 
Well,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  read  what  I  consider  the  greatest 
of  poems  of  the  United  States — that  is,  Longfellow's  '  Song  of  Hiawatha.'  Many 
people  have  ridiculed  the  '  Song  of  Hiawatha  '  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
metre ;  but  if  you  read  only  the  first  few  lines  of  it,  which  I  will  venture  to 
read  to  you,  you  will,  I  hope,  feel  rather  as  I  felt,  and  be  disposed  again,  if 
opportunity  afford,  to  read  the  poem  through  and  through  if  you  have  already 
read  it.  He  begins : — 

'  Ye  whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  simple, 
Who  have  faith  in  God  and  Nature, 
Who  believe  that  in  all  ages 
Every  human  heart  is  human, 
That  in  even  savage  bosoms 
There  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  nob ; 
That  the  feeble  hands  and  helpless, 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness, 
Touch  God's  right  band  in  that  darkness, 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened, 
Listen  to  this  simple  story, 
To  the  song  of  Hiawatha 
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(Applause.)  And  then  through  that  poem  you  have  descriptions  of  Indian  life 
and  Indian  legends  which  to  me  are  of  inexpressible  beauty ;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  as  far  as  my  reading  has  led  me  to  judge,  that  that  is  a  poem  that 
deserves  to  live  and  will  live  ;  and  at  this  moment  it  is  the  finest  poem  of  any 
length  that  has  been  produced  by  any  writer  of  the  United  States.  Now  I  shall 
say  a  word  about  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  because,  though  I  have  not  seen  him, 
yet  I  have  had  correspondence  with  him,  and  I  have  a  great  affection  for  him ;  and, 
besides,  there  is  a  certain  other  connection,  as  he  in  the  United  States  is  a 
member  of  the  small  Church  of  which  I  also  in  this  country  am  a  member.  I 
met  some  time  ago  during  the  American  war  an  eminent  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  who  told  me  that  he  thought  that  there  was  no  man  in  the 
United  States  whose  writings  at  the  time  and  for  some  years  before  the  war  had 
had  so  great  influence  upon  public  opinion  in  that  country  as  the  writings  of  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier.  And  no  doubt  that  arose  partly  from  this — that  he  wrote 
strongly  on  the  subject  of  freedom,  and  strongly  against  the  system  of  slavery 
which  was  about  to  involve  that  great  country  in  a  great  civil  war.  (Applause.)  I 
would  not  wish  to  exaggerate  anything  with  regard  to  the  American  poets,  but 
I  think  a  great  deal  may  be  said  in  their  favour.  (Hear,  hear.)  Whittier  him- 
self, when  he  attacks  the  question  of  negro  slavery  and  the  horror  and  the  curse 
of  it,  writes  in  a  manner  which  must  have  roused  the  indignation  and  excited 
the  animosity  of  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote  against  that  enormous  evil.  I 
will  read  you  one  stanza  from  one  of  his  little  poems,  and  ask  you  whether,  if 
such  an  enormity  of  slavery  had  existed  amongst  us,  this  would  not  have  roused 
our  indignation.  He  wrote  a  poem  called  '  The  farewell  of  a  Virginia  skive 
mother  to  her  daughters,'  who  were  sold  South  into  a  worse  bondage  than  that  of 
Virginia : — 

'  Gone,  gone,  sold  and  gone  1 

To  the  rice  swamp,  dark  and  lone  ; 

Then  no  mother's  eye  is  near  them, 

Then  no  mother's  ear  can  hear  them ; 

Never— when  the  torturing  lash 

Seams  their  back  with  many  a  gash- 
Shall  a  mother's  kindness  bless  them, 

Or  a  mother's  arms  caress  them 

Gone,  gone,  sold  and  gone  I 

To  the  rice  swamp,  dark  and  lone  ; 

From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters  ! 

Woe  is  me  !  my  stolen  daughters.' 

If  God  gives  a  real  poet  to  a  people  like  that,  at  a  time  like  that,  and  puts  into 
his  heart  those  sentiments,  and  into  his  mouth  those  words,  does  He  not  verily 
speak  to  that  people  and  ask  them  to  return  to  the  ways  of  mercy  and  righteous- 
ness ?  (Applause.)  In  one  of  the  recent  editions  of  Mr.  Whittier's  poems  he 
inserts  a  small  preface  of  five  or  six  stanzas,  and  the  last  stanza  is  one  which,  I 
think,  explains  the  tone  and  general  object  of  his  writings.  He  says : — 

1  O  freedom !  if  to  me  belong 

Nor  mighty  Milton's  gift  divine, 
Nor  Marvell's  wit  and  graceful  song, 
As  theirs,  I  lay,  like  them,  my  best  gifts  on  thy  shrine.' 

And  so  the  best  gifts  of  his  genius  and  poesy  are  on  the  side  of  freedom.  They 
have  helped  to  do  their  work  in  the  United  States:  they  will  do  their  work 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken — (hear,  hear) — they  will  tend  to  purify 
the  individual  and  to  exalt  the  nation.  (Applause.)  I  was  going  to  say  that  I 
would  not  exaggerate  the  productions  of  the  American  poets.  We  do  not  place 
them  on  a  level  with  Milton  and  Shakspeare ;  but  then  in  this  country — perhaps 
in  the  world — there  is  but  one  Milton  and  one  Shakspeare,  and  without  placing 
them  on  that  level  we  may  accept  them,  and  I  think  all  readers  have  now 
accepted  them,  as  real  and  genuine  poets,  contributing  through  our  language  to 
human  freedom,  to  human  enjoyment,  and  to  human  happiness.  I  recollect 
many  years  ago — about  forty  years  ago — in  a  speech  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
at  one  of  our  Free  Trade  meetings,  I  quoted  a  passage,  which  I  forget  now,  from 
the  late  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  himself  a  poet,  and  has  left  poems  that  should  not 
die.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  making  this  quotation,  I  spoke  of  Leigh  Hunt  as  a 
'  pleasure-giving  '  poet,  and  two  or  three  days  afterwards  I  received  from  him  a 
very  kind  note,  in  which  he  said  it  was  impossible  I  could  have  chosen  a  title 
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which  he  should  more  delight  to  deserve  and  to  have  than  that  of  a  pleasure- 
giving  poet.  Well,  I  say,  after  referring  to  the  five  or  six  poets  that  I  have 
now  mentioned,  all  poets  of  the  United  States — and  I  might  have  added  of  them 
that  they  are  in  the  true  and  the  high  sense  '  pleasure-giving  poets."  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  a  great  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  useful  and  charming 
literature  the  more  we  become  acquainted  with  these  poets,  who  speak  to  us  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — I  will  mention  one  other  book,  and  only  one, 
and  that  is  not  a  book  of  poetry  at  all ;  it  is  a  book  of  history,  and,  to  my 
mind,  the  most  instructive  book  of  history  that  I  have  ever  read.  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  contains  more  facts  than  some  bigger  books — facts  are  abundant — 
but  the  study  which  it  gives  or  offers,  the  lessons  which  it  teaches,  surpass  to 
my  mind  those  that  I  have  derived  from  or  found  in  any  other  book  of  history. 
I  refer  to  Bancroft's '  History  and  Colonisation  of  the  United  States.'  It  is  a 
book  a  good  deal  read  in  this  country.  It  deserves  to  be  read  by  everybody 
who  wishes  to  have  some  true  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  important  events 
which  transpired  during  the  last  century.  .  .  .  My  own  impression  is  that  there 
is  no  blessing  that  can  be  given  to  an  artisan's  family  more  than  a  love  of 
books.  The  home  influence  of  such  a  possession  is  one  which  will  guard  them 
from  many  temptations  and  from  many  evils.  How  common  it  is — in  all  classes 
too  common — but  how  common  it  is  amongst  what  are  termed  the  working 
classes — I  have  seen  it  many  times  in  my  district — where  even  an  industrious 
and  careful  parent  has  found  that  his  son  or  his  daughter  has  been  to  him  a 
source  of  great  trouble  and  pain.  No  doubt,  if  it  were  possible,  even  in  one  of 
these  homes,  to  have  one  single  person  who  was  a  lover  of  books,  and  knew 
how  to  spend  an  evening  usefully  with  a  book,  and  who  could  occasionally  read 
something  from  the  book  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  perhaps  to  his  aged  parents, 
how  great  would  be  the  blessing  to  the  family,  how  great  a  safeguard  would 
be  afforded ;  and  then  to  the  men  themselves,  when  they  came — as  in  the 
case  which  I  have  mentioned — to  the  feebleness  of  age,  and  when  they  could 
no  longer  work,  and  when  the  sands  of  life  were  ebbing  out,  what  could  be 
more  advantageous,  what  more  a  blessing,  than  in  these  years  of  feebleness — 
maybe  sometimes  of  suffering — it  must  be  often  of  solitude — if  there  were  the 
power  to  derive  instruction  and  amusement  and  refreshment  from  books  which 
your  great  library  will  offer  to  everyone  ?  (Applause.)  To  the  young  especially 
this  is  of  great  importance,  for  if  there  be  no  seed-time  there  will  certainly 
be  no  harvest,  and  the  youth  of  life  is  the  seed-time  of  life.  I  see  in  this  great 
meeting  a  number  of  young  men.  It  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  confer  upon 
them  a  greater  blessing  than  to  stimulate  them  to  a  firm  belief  that  to  them 
now,  and  to  them  during  all  their  lives,  it  may  be  a  priceless  gain  that 
they  should  associate  themselves  constantly  with  this  library  and  draw  from  it 
any  books  they  like.  The  more  they  read  the  more  in  all  probability  they 
will  like  and  wish  to  read.  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  in  his  late  charming  poem  called 
1  The  Ode  of  Life ' — in  that  part  of  it  dedicated  to  youth,  and  in  addressing  the 
imaginary  youth  of  whom  he  is  writing,  says: — 

'  For  theo  the  fair  poetic  page  is  spread, 
Of  the  great  living  and  the  greater  dead ; 
To  thee  the  greater  gains  of  science  lie, 
Stretched  open  to  thine  eye.' 

What  can  be  better  than  this — that  the  fair  poetic  page,  the  great  instructions 
of  history,  the  gains  of  science — all  these  are  laid  before  us,  and  of  these  we 
may  freely  partake.  I  spoke  of  the  library  in  the  beginning  of  my  observations 
as  a  fountain  of  refreshment  and  instruction  and  wisdom.  Of  it  it  may  be 
said  that  he  who  drinks  shall  still  thirst,  and  thirsting  for  knowledge  and  still 
drinking,  we  may  hope,  he  will  grow  to  a  greater  mental  and  moral  standard, 
more  useful  as  a  citizen,  and  more  noble  as  a  man." 

Bright  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  Prevention  of 
Crimes  (Ireland)  Bill  in  committee,  on  the  28rd  of  June, 
remarking : — 

"  We  know,  further,  that  in  America  there  has  been  a  series  of  constant  con- 
spiracies for  some  years  past  in  connection  with  something  like  corresponding 
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conspiracies  in  Ireland.  We  know,  and  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  know  very  well, 
that  not  many  years  ago  a  soldier  of  fortune,  a  man  ready  to  fight  anywhere — I 
hope  not  for  any  cause  against  this  country — and  who  expected  that  his  friends 
in  Ireland  would  put  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  pub- 
lished afterwards  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  one  of  the  reviews  of  this 
country.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  for  about  an  hour  with  him  when 
he  came  over  here,  and  he  told  me  the  reason,  which  I  think  was  not  perfectly 
accurate,  which  had  brought  him  here.  He  asked  me  my  view  as  to  the  state  of 
opinion  in  this  country  chiefly  with  regard  to  Ireland,  and  I  told  him  nothing 
could  be  more  hazardous,  nothing  could  be  more  certain  in  leading  to  destruction, 
than  if  he  entered  into  the  path  of  conspiracy  which  was  then  disclosed.  I 
recollect  in  the  article  that  he  wrote  he  said  he  had  found  out  that  the  police  had 
discovered  the  whole  matter,  and  he  left  London  very  suddenly.  He  said, '  On 
occasions  like  this  I  travel  with  very  little  luggage.'  (Laughter.)  General 
Chideray,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  very  sensible  man,  and  got  out  of  the  difficulty 
into  which  he  had  very  nearly  plunged  himself.  These  are  the  things  we  have 
in  our  minds  in  connection  with  Irishmen  in  America  and  the  discontented  Irish- 
men in  Ireland." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 
WITHDRAWS  FEOM  THE   CABINET 

AT  the  beginning  of  1882  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  yielding  to 
pressure,  consented  to  reinstate  one  of  his  Ministers,  named 
Arabi,  in  the  War  Department ;  and  this  act  was  considered 
as  a  triumph  of  the  national  party.  As  there  was  a  prospect 
of  civil  war  in  Egypt,  England  and  France  presented  a  joint 
note,  declaring  the  maintenance  of  the  Khedive's  authority. 
Arabi  and  the  army  became  more  popular,  and  the  Khedive  was 
forced  to  accept  a  national  Ministry.  The  Organic  Law  was 
adopted,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  controllers,  thus 
subverting  the  authority  of  England  and  France  embodied  in  the 
control.  Arabi  at  last  became  dictator,  and  was  secretly  sup- 
ported by  the  Sultan.  England  and  France  next  agreed  that 
any  disturbance  of  the  status  quo  must  be  prevented.  A  British 
and  French  squadron  accordingly  anchored  in  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  On  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  the  English  and  French  consuls-general  presented  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Egyptian  Minister  demanding  the  temporary 
removal  of  Arabi  and  two  other  leaders  of  the  mutinous  soldiery, 
and  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry.  The  Khedive  assented, 
but  the  army  and  the  nationalists  were  dissatisfied.  The  army 
urged  the  restoration  of  Arabi,  and  it  was  announced  that  if 
the  Khedive  refused,  the  lives  and  the  property  of  the  Europeans 
would  not  be  safe.  The  Khedive  reinstated  Arabi,  and  many  of 
the  Europeans  in  Cairo  removed  to  Alexandria,  where  hundreds 
of  them  took  refuge  on  board  ships.  On  the  llth  of  June  a 
Mussulman  preconcerted  riot  took  place  in  Alexandria,  and 
a  number  of  Europeans  were  killed  and  their  houses  pillaged. 
The  Khedive  and  his  Ministers  strove  in  vain  to  allay  the 
excitement.  Arabi,  who  was  aiming  at  the  deposition  of  the 
Khedive's  supremacy,  was  recognised  by  the  Porte,  who  elevated 
him  to  the  highest  rank  of  the  Mejidie.  France  was  unwill- 
ing to  interfere.  Sir  B.  Seymour  informed  the  English  Cabinet 
that  the  works  on  the  forts  in  Alexandria  were  being  actively 
carried  on.  On  the  6th  of  July  the  admiral  demanded  their 
instant  cessation,  under  penalty  of  bombardment.  The  Khedive 
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protested  against  this  act,  but  the  works  on  the  forts  still  pro- 
ceeded. Sir  B.  Seymour,  on  the  10th  of  July,  insisted  on  the 
surrender  of  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  as  a  material 
guarantee.  The  Egyptian  Ministers  strove  to  negotiate,  but 
the  admiral  was  firm  in  his  resolution,  and  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  llth  eight  British  ironclads  and  five  gunboats  fired  on 
the  forts,  and  in  a  few  hours  battered  them  down,  while  the 
vessels  escaped  with  little  damage  and  slight  loss  of  life.  The 
next  day  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed,  and  the  Egyptian  forces 
evacuated  the  town,  but  before  doing  so  set  fire  to  the  European 
quarters,  which  were  plundered.  The  British  blue-jackets  and 
marines  landed  and  restored  order.  The  other  Powers  did  not 
interfere,  and  England  was  left  to  act  alone.  The  Cabinet  next 
despatched  an  expeditionary  force  "  to  secure  British  interests 
and  restore  order."  Mr.  Bright  then  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  as  he  considered  that  a  violation  of  international  law 
and  moral  law  had  been  committed.  However,  the  war  proceeded, 
and  ended  in  September  in  favour  of  the  invaders.  The  total 
charge  for  the  English  military,  naval,  and  Indian  services  down 
to  the  close  of  the  war  amounted  to  about  £4,000,000,  which 
the  heavily  taxed  Englishman  would  have  to  pay. 

On  July  the  17th  Bright  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
took  a  seat  on  the  second  bench  below  the  gangway.  After 
the  questions  on  the  paper  were  exhausted  there  were  cries  of 
"  Bright,"  and  upon  rising  he  was  received  with  cheers,  and  he 
said : — 

"  I  was  not  intending  to  offer  any  observations  to  the  House  on  this,  to  me,  new 
and  peculiar  occasion.  I  suppose  hon.  gentlemen  are  wishful  to  know  perhaps 
more  than  they  do  know  about  the  reasons  why  I  am  not  found  in  my  accustomed 
seat.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  no  explanation  to  make.  There  seems  to  me 
nothing  to  explain,  and  I  have  nothing  to  defend.  The  simple  fact  is  that  I  could 
not  agree  with  my  late  colleagues  in  the  Government  in  their  policy  with  regard 
to  the  Egyptian  question.  It  has  been  said— some  public  writers  have  said,  and 
some  have  said  in  private  conversation — why  have  not  I  sooner  retired  from  the 
Government  ? — (hear,  hear) — and  why  have  I  postponed  my  resignation  to  this 
time  ?  It  has  been  asked  why  did  not  I  resign  last  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  ?  I 
may  answer  that  by  saying  that  my  profound  regard  for  my  right  hon.  friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Government — (hear,  near,  and  cheers) — and  my  regard  also  for 
those  who  now  sit  with  him,  is  so  great  that  I  was  prompted  to  remain  with  them 
until  the  very  last  moment,  when  I  found  it  no  longer  possible  to  retain  my  office 
in  the  Cabinet.  The  fact  is  that  the  disagreement  was  to  a  large  extent 
fundamental.  If  I  had  remained  in  office  it  would  have  been  under  these  circum- 
stances— either  that  I  must  have  submitted  silently  to  many  measures  which 
I  must  altogether  condemn,  or  I  must  have  remained  in  office  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant conflict  with  my  colleagues.  Therefore  it  was  better  generally — it  was 
better  for  me — the  House,  I  am  sure,  will  unanimously  agree,  that  I  should  ask 
my  right  hon.  friend  to  permit  me  to  retire,  and  place  my  resignation  in  the  hands 
of  the  Queen.  The  House  knows — at  all  events  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  any  of  the  facts  of  my  political  life  for  forty  years  know — that  at 
least  I  have  endeavoured  from  time  to  time  to  teach  my  countrymen  an  opinion 
and  doctrine  which  I  hold,  which  is  that  the  moral  law  is  not  intended  only  for 
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individual  life,  but  is  intended  also  for  the  life  and  practice  of  States.  (Cheers 
from  below  the  gangway.)  I  think  in  the  present  case  there  has  been  a  manifest 
violation  of  international  law — (hear,  hear) — and  of  the  moral  law,  and  therefore 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  support  to  it.  I  cannot  repudiate  what  I  have 
preached  and  taught  during  the  period  of  a  rather  long  political  life.  I  cannot 
turn  my  back  upon  my  belief  and  deny  all  that  I  have  taught  to  many  thousands 
of  others  during  the  forty  years  I  have  been  permitted  in  public  meetings  and  in 
this  House  to  address  my  countrymen.  One  word  only  more.  I  asked  my  calm 
judgment  and  my  conscience  what  was  the  path  of  right  to  take.  They  pointed 
it  out  to  me  with  an  unerring  finger,  and  I  am  humbly  endeavouring  to  follow  it." 

A  deep  silence  fell  upon  the  House  as  the  last  words  were 
uttered,  and  in  referring  to  the  Prime  Minister  he  spoke  with 
emotion. 

Mr.  Gladstone  next  rose  and  said : — 

"  In  the  peculiar  circumstances,  it  is  by  the  indulgence  of  the  House  that  I  rise 
to  say  a  single  word,  which  my  own  feelings  tell  me — and  I  think  the  feelings  of 
others  will  answer  to  mine — it  would  be  culpable  on  my  part  to  omit.  This  is  not 
the  occasion  for  arguing  the  question  of  difference  that  has  unhappily  arisen 
between  my  right  hon.  friend  and  those  who  were  proud  to  be  his  colleagues.  But 
I  may  venture  to  assure  him  that  we  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  moral 
law  applies  to  States — (Mr.  Biggar :  '  Hear,  hear ') — as  it  does  to  individuals,  and 
that  the  difference  between  us — a  difference  most  painful  to  him,  and  most  painful 
to  us  all — is  a  difference  upon  a  particular  case,  and  a  particular  application 
of  the  law  to  that  case.  It  is  to  us,  as  it  is  to  him,  an  occasion  of  the  pro- 
foundest  pain.  But  he  carries  with  him  the  unbroken  esteem,  and,  upon  every 
other  question,  the  unbroken  confidence  of  his  colleagues,  and  their  best  and 
warmest  wishes  for  his  happiness,  and  that  it  may  follow  him  in  the  independent 
position  to  which  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  retire."  (Cheers.) 

In  the  early  part  of  1883  Mr.  Bright  received  from  Mr. 
Evarts  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Union  League 
Club  of  New  York,  inviting  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  visit 
the  United  States  as  the  guest  of  the  club,  which  was  to 
celebrate  its  twentieth  anniversary.  Mr.  Evarts  in  his  letter, 
after  referring  to  Bright' s  support  of  the  Northern  cause  during 
the  civil  war,  said  : — 

"  The  Union  League  Club  has  always  counted  among  the  important  political 
aids  to  the  support  of  the  authority  of  our  Government,  under  the  stress  through 
which  it  passed,  the  firm,  unflinching,  and  impregnable  attitude  which  you  and 
your  and  our  great  friend,  Mr.  Cobden,  opposed  to  the  great  current  of  com- 
mercial, social,  and  political  interest  and  opinion  which,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  set  so  strongly  against  the  success  of  the  loyal  power  of  the 
country  in  dealing  with  so  powerful  a  revolt.  We  have  never  attempted  to 
measure  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  you,  nor  to  calculate  the  misfortune  to 
our  cause  had  it  missed  the  support  of  so  great  a  defender. 

"  These  sentiments  of  the  Union  League  Club  are  shared  by  the  great  body 
of  the  sober  and  thinking  people  of  this  country,  and  the  hospitality  which  we 
proffer  you  will  be  but  one  form  of  the  general  acclaim  which  your  presence  in 
the  United  States  will  call  forth.  ...  In  asking  you  to  be  our  guest  from  the 
time  you  take  the  sea  to  make  this  desired  visit  through  the  whole  of  your  travel 
in  our  country,  and  until  you  again  reach  your  home,  we  can  promise  you  that 
every  eye  and  every  heart  of  all  our  countrymen  will  greet  you  with  its  blessing. 
and  that,  beyond  this,  our  people  will  encroach  as  little  upon  the  quiet  and 
freedom  which  you  may  think  suitable  to  your  health  and  enjoyment,  during 
your  stay  with  us,  as  you  may  desire." 

"I  never  liked  the  sea,"  remarked  Mr.  Bright,  in  concluding  his  letter  in 
reply,  "  and  my  once  strong  appetite  for  travel  has  subsided  and  I  cannot  but 
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feel  that  the  friendly  welcome  promised  me  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic  would 
force  me  into  a  publicity  from  which  I  shrink. 

"  What  can  I  say,  then,  in  reply  to  letters  so  complimentary,  and  yet,  I  cannot 
doubt,  so  friendly  and  sincere  ?  That  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  and  to  your 
and  my  friends  on  whose  behalf  you  have  written,  and  that  I  regret  with  a  feeling 
not  less  strong  that  I  am  not  able  to  accept  the  kind  invitation  you  have  sent  me, 
and  the  most  kind  welcome  you  have  offered  and  promised  me.  I  write  with 
difficulty ;  but  you  will  understand  how  hard  it  is  to  make  a  fitting,  when  an 
unfavourable,  reply  to  such  letters  as  you  and  your  friends  have  addressed  to  me. 
You  will  forgive  me  if  I  cannot  come.  I  can  never  forget  your  great  kindness, 
and  the  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me." 

As  far  back  as  July,  1879,  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Hayes,  the 
President  of  America,  invited  Mr.  Bright  to  Washington,  as 
at  that  time  he  had  been  misinformed  that  the  distinguished 
Englishman  contemplated  visiting  America,  and  assured  him 
that  he  would  find  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  a  "  dis- 
position to  make  his  stay  in  all  respects  agreeable  to  his  own 
wishes  in  respect  to  the  measures  and  modes  of  their  hospitality." 
Mr.  Bright  wrote  in  reply  to  the  President : — 

"  I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  not,  in  years  that  are  gone,  visited  the  United 
States ;  my  public  occupations,  and  the  circumstances  or  conditions  of  my  home 
life,  have  interfered  with  my  wishes,  arid  I  have  not  been  able  to  cross  the 
Atlantic ;  and  now,  when  your  letter  reaches  me,  I  feel  unable  to  avail  myself 
of  your  great  kindness,  and  to  accept  the  great  honour  you  offer  me.  I  seem  to 
have  reached  the  age  when  voyages  and  travels  have  not  only  lost  their  charm, 
but  are  become  burdensome  even  to  the  thought,  and  when  I  dare  not  undertake 
to  meet  the  expressions  of  goodwill  which  I  am  assured  would  await  me  from  my 
friends  in  your  country.  I  have  suffered  much  during  the  past  year  from  the 
heaviest  of  all  domestic  bereavements,  and  I  have  lost,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
spirit  and  the  energy  which  are  needful  to  make  a  visit  to  America  useful  or 
pleasant.  You  refer  to  the  course  I  took  during  the  great  trial  through  which 
your  country  passed  from  1860  to  1865.  I  was  anxious  that  your  continent  should 
be  the  home  of  freedom,  and  that,  as  respects  your  country  and  my  own,  although 
we  are  two  nations,  we  should  be  only  one  people.  Hence  I  rejoice  now  in  your 
union,  your  freedom,  and  your  growing  influence  and  prosperity.  I  know  not  if 
I  may  ever  visit  your  great  country ;  I  should  be  sanguine  now  to  expect  it.  But 
whether  I  do  or  not,  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  for  the  kindness  shown  to  me  by 
so  many  of  her  people,  and  for  the  unexpected  honour  which  your  letter  has  con- 
ferred upon  me." 

Although  Bright  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  November,  1880,  he  deferred  the  ceremony  of  the 
installation,  and  his  address  to  the  students,  to  the  22nd  of  March, 
1883.  The  liveliest  interest  was  taken  in  the  proceedings,  and 
an  audience  numbering  5,000  assembled  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  Bright  said : — 

"  Would  you  believe,  that  if  you  were  to  add  up  all  the  expenditure  in  this 
country  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  some 
thousands  of  people  now  living — expenditure  upon  war,  war  debts,  expenditure 
of  military  and  naval  war  kind- — what  do  you  suppose  it  comes  to  ?  You  could 
not  guess,  and  if  I  told  you  you  would  be  no  wiser.  (Laughter.)  It  comes  to  the 
sum  of  £4,414,000,000  sterling  of  taxes.  I  say  you  would  be  no  wiser.  I  don't 
know  that  we  are  any  wiser  from  hearing  that  a  man  is  worth  a  million,  except 
that  he  is  a  rich  man.  We  don't  know  very  well  what  a  million  is.  But  what  is 
twenty  millions,  and  what  are  one  hundred  millions,  or  what  are  a  thousand 
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millions,  or  four  thousand  millions?  It  is  like  speaking  of  those  great  astro- 
nomical distances  of  which  at  lectures  we  hear  so  much  and  still  know  so  little. 
(Much  laughter  and  applause.)  But  if  these  military  expenses  have  come  to 
£4,414,000,000,  how  much  has  the  real  government,  the  civil  government  of  the 
country,  cost  during  the  same  time  ?  It  has  cost  £1,012,000,000.  Less  than 
one-fifth  of  all  our  expenditure  has  been  in  our  civil  government;  more  than 
four-fifths  has  been  expended  in  wars  past  or  wars  prepared  for  in  the  future. 
This  very  year,  I  suppose,  what  with  the  estimates,  and  what  with  the  debt  and 
the  repayments,  the  expenditure  in  British  affairs  will  be  very  little  short  of  sixty 
millions  sterling.  I  want  to  ask  any  sensible  body  of  men — (hear,  hear) — be 
they  as  young  as  those  students — ("  Oh,"  and  laughter) — or  be  they  as  old  as  we 
always  believe  professors  to  be — (laughter  and  cheers) — I  want  to  ask  them 
whether  it  should  be  necessary  that  the  wealth,  the  labour,  the  means,  the 
comfort,  the  happiness  of  the  population  of  thirty-five  millions  of  people  of  these 
islands  should  be  taxed  to  the  amount  of  this  tremendous  and  inconceivable 
expenditure  which  I  have  just  mentioned  to  you  ?  ('  No,'  and  cheers.)  ...  I  ask 
you  then,  what  of  the  people  and  what  of  the  millions  ?  We  find  poverty  and 
misery.  What  does  it  mean  when  all  these  families  are  living  in  homes  of  one 
room  to  us  who  have  several  rooms,  and  all  the  comforts  of  life  ?  It  means  more 
than  I  can  describe  and  more  than  I  will  attempt  to  enter  into.  And  as  need 
begets  need,  so  poverty  and  misery  beget  poverty  and  misery ;  and  so  in  all  our 
great  towns,  and  not  a  little  in  some  of  our  smaller  towns,  there  are  misery  and 
helplessness  such  as  I  have  described.  In  fact,  looking  at  the  past — to  me  it 
is  a  melancholy  thing  to  look  at— there  is  much  of  it  which  excites  in  me  not 
astonishment  only  but  horror.  The  fact  is,  there  passes  before  my  eyes  a  vision 
of  millions  of  families — not  individuals,  but  families — fathers,  mothers,  children, 
passing  ghastly,  sorrow-stricken,  in  never-ending  procession  from  their  cradle  to 
their  grave.  (Loud  cheers.)  Now  I  have  to  put  to  you  a  question.  A  friend  of 
ours  in  the  corner  there  was  a  little  stirred  because  some  of  the  subjects  on  which 
I  treated  seemed  to  have  a  political  aspect.  (Cheers.)  Why,  some  one  has  said 
that  the  two  things  of  all  others  in  the  world  that  are  worth  considering,  worth 
talking  about,  are  the  subjects  of  religion  and  politics.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you 
whether  the  future  is  to  be  no  better  than  the  past  ?  Do  we  march  or  do  we  not 
to  a  brighter  time  ?  (Cheers.)  For  myself,  as  you  know,  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  see  it,  but  even  whilst  the  sands  of  life  are  running  it  may  be  one's  duty, 
if  it  be  possible  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  promote  it.  For  you  young  gentlemen 
that  are  before  me,  that  have  done  me  the  distinguished  honour  to  invite  me  here 
to  address  you,  I  would  say  that  you  have  before  you,  many  of  you,  the  prospect 
of  writing  the  transactions  of  the  public  policy  of  your  country  for  forty  or  fifty, 
or  even,  it  may  be,  for  more  years  to  come.  On  you  and  such  as  you  depends 
greatly  our  future.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  whether  you  will  look  back  upon 
the  past  and  examine  it  carefully — look  round  you  in  the  present  and  see  wnat 
exists,  and  endeavour,  if  it  be  possible,  to  give  a  better  and  a  higher  tone  to  our 
national  policy  for  the  future.  (Cheers.)  To  me  it  appears  that  we  have  trodden 
for  two  centuries  past — I  keep  myself  to  that  because  since  that  time  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country  has  had  greatly  increased  influence — I  say  for  two  centuries 
past  we  have  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Caesars,  and  have  accepted  the 
barbarous  policy  of  Pagan  Borne;  and  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  vast  and 
unconscious  hypocrisy  we  have  built  thousands  of  temples,  and  have  dedicated 
them  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  I  say — I  say  it  with  grief  and  shame — that  they 
who  have  ministered  at  His  altars  have  for  the  most  part  on  these  matters  been 
absolutely  dumb.  Now,  Sir,  I  ask  you  this  question,  shall  we  reverse  this  policy  ? 
Shall  we  strive  to  build  up  the  honour — the  true  honour  and  the  true  happiness 
of  our  people — on  the  firm  basis  of  justice,  morality,  and  peace  ?  I  plead  not  for 
the  great  and  for  the  rich.  I  plead  for  the  millions  who  live  in  the  homes  of 
only  one  room.  (Loud  cheers.)  Can  ye  answer  me  in  the  words — words  which 
I  have  quoted  years  ago  on  a  somewhat  like  occasion — words  which  fell  from 
the  crowned  minstrel  who  left  us  the  Psalms :  '  The  needy  shall  not  always 
be  forgotten;  the  expectation  of  the  poor  shall  not  perish  for  ever.'"  (Loud 
and  prolonged  cheering.) 

The  Senate  of  the   Glasgow  University,   after  Mr.  Bright 
delivered   his   speech   to  the   students,    entertained   the  Lord 
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Rector  and  other  gentlemen  at  luncheon.  Amongst  the  guests 
were  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  M.P., 
Mr.  C.  Tennant,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  Cochran  Patrick,  M.P., 
Mr.  A.  Orr-Ewing,  M.P.,  Lord  M'Laren,  Sir  James  Watson, 
Lord  Kinnear,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bright,  the  Hon.  E.  Marjoribanks, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Duncan  M'Laren,  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  Mr.  Henry 
Dunckley,  Mr.  R.  W.  Dale,  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Molesworth,  and 
Professor  Adamson. 

At  the  residence  of  Mr.  C.  Tennant,  one  of  the  members  for 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  in  the  evening  of  the  memorable  day,  the 
executive  of  the  Glasgow  Liberal  Association  presented  Bright 
with  an  illuminated  address. 

The  next  day  Bright  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Glasgow  at  a  large  meeting  in  the  City  Hall.  Lord 
Provost  Ure  presided.  Amongst  the  gentlemen  on  the  platform 
were  Lord  M'Laren,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Sir  Donald  Currie, 
M.P.,  &c.  In  responding,  Bright  said: — 

"  A  continuous  examination  of  all  political  questions,  an  application  to  them 
of  the  standards  of  justice  and  morality,  justifies  the  growing  belief  of  this 
country  that  whatever  the  people  have  a  right  to  have,  whatever  is  good  for 
them,  whatever  they  claim  from  Parliament,  Parliament  is  continually,  one 
succeeding  Parliament  after  another,  more  and  more  disposed  to  grant.  What 
we  have  to  do  now  is  to  look  backwards,  and  there  we  see  what  I  call  the 
vanishing  darkness.  What  else  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  forward,  where  we  see 
the  advancing  light,  and  I  am  quite  sure  all  men  who  are  of  my  age  and  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  England  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
and  of  seeing  what  it  is  now,  must  be  conscious  that  our  legislation  has  immensely 
improved ;  that  the  sympathy  between  the  governed  and  the  governors  is 
stronger  than  it  was  then  ;  and  that  all  those  who  wish  for  peace  in  England, 
and  prosperity  and  happiness  within  her  borders,  must  rejoice  in  the  main  in 
the  changes  which  have  oeen  made,  and  must  feel  their  hearts  opened  to  receive 
propositions  for  such  further  changes  as  may  be  thought  to  be  good.  (Cheers.) 
I  sometimes  think  that  by  and  by  party  politics  will  almost  die  out,  for  there 
do  not  seem  very  many  questions  now  on  which  great  conflicts  can  arise.  Every 
Parliament  they  are  diminishing,  and  perhaps  we  shall  come  to  be  a  happy 
company  in  which  we  have  hardly  anything  to  disagree  about.  (Cheers.)  But 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  I  exhort  all  men  who  see  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past  to  have  faith  in  it,  and  to  believe  that  legislation  founded  on  the  highest 
and  the  noblest  and  the  most  moral  principles  is  the  legislation  which  the  people 
have  a  right  to  obtain,  and  from  which  they  may  hope  to  gain  the  greatest 
advantage."  (Cheers.) 

Before  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  Bright  ful- 
filled a  promise  he  made  the  previous  autumn,  to  visit  Coat- 
bridge,  to  see  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Janet 
Hamilton,  the  Langloan  poetess,  a  remarkable  self-taught 
literary  character,  who  died  at  the  age  of  80  in  1875.  Mr. 
Joseph  Wright,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  subscription 
fund  for  the  erection  of  the  monument,  was  first  visited  by 
Bright,  at  his  residence  in  Academy  Street,  and  then  the  party 
waited  upon  Marion  Hamilton,  the  favourite  daughter  of  the 
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poetess,  who  resided  in  Sunnyside.  She  recited  to  Bright  one 
of  her  mother's  poems,  "  Effie."  The  memorial  fountain  at 
Langloan  was  next  visited,  where  Mr.  Bright  drank  the  crystal 
water  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  "  Effie,"  and  then  stepping 
across  the  street  they  inspected  the  house  in  which  she  had 
lived  and  died .  Mr.  Bright  was  cheered  frequently  in  the  street, 
whenever  he  was  recognised. 

Toward  the  close  of  April  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Broadhurst,  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  and  Mr.  Richards,  as  representative  Noncon- 
formists, signed  a  public  declaration  expressing  the  conviction 
that  the  then  existing  prohibition  01  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  was  an  oppressive  and  unjustifiable  restraint  upon 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  and  that 
the  objections  commonly  urged  against  the  proposed  amendment 
of  the  law  were  unfounded  or  hypothetical,  and  were  not  held 
by  the  great  body  of  Nonconformists,  or  by  the  majority  of  the 
public. 

The  Liberation  Society  held  their  thirteenth  triennial  con- 
ference in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  on  the  evening  of  the 
2nd  of  May.  Bright  presided,  and  said  : — 

"Now,  the  theory  of  many  good  people  in  this  country  who  support  this 
onion — the  theory  of  the  union  is  this,  that  the  Church  tends  to  make  the  State 
more  Christian ;  that  is,  more  just  and  gentle,  more  merciful  and  peaceful.  I 
propose  to  ask  your  attention  to  two  or  three  points  which  I  think  will  answer 
that  question,  and  will  meet,  in  my  opinion,  that  unsound  and  baseless  theory. 
I  will  ask  you  for  a  moment  to  look  at  one  great  question  in  which,  laggard  as 
we  still  are,  we  have  made  some  progress,  and  that  is,  the  condition  of  the 
criminal  code  in  this  country  in  past  years.  I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  bishops  of  the  Established  Church  are  of  the  most  learned  of  the  clerical 
order,  and  that  they  are  esteemed  also  the  most  holy  and  the  most  Christian. 
We  know  they  are  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  very  important  body  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  They,  therefore,  with  their  position,  and  with  their  cha- 
racter, and  with  their  representative  office  as  standing  there — not  indeed  for  the 
whole  people,  but  for  all  that  portion  of  the  people  connected  with  the 
Established  Church — are  in  a  position  of  vast  influence,  and  I  think  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  this  influence  nas  not  been  so  often  as  it  might  have  been 
extended  in  behalf  of  kind  and  Christian  and  generous  legislation.  In  1776 — 
there  are  great  numbers  of  persons  in  this  building  whose  parents,  I  daresay, 
were  living  at  that  time — Charles  Wesley,  a  name  to  be  revered,  writing  to  Mr. 
Fletcher,  of  Madeley,  a  name  not  less  to  be  revered,  gives  him  this  piece  of 
information.  He  says :  '  A  fortnight  ago  I  preached  the  condemned  sermon  to 
above  twenty  criminals.  Every  one  of  them,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
died  penitent.  Twenty  more  must  die  next  week.'  Now,  if  you  will  remember 
that  in  that  day  the  population  of  London  was  probably  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  its  present  population,  yon  can  form  some  idea  of  the  terrific  cruelty 
of  a  penal  code  that  should  some  Monday  morning,  and  again  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  on  another  Monday  morning,  send  more  than  twenty  criminals  to 
the  gallows,  and  not  for  the  grievous  offence  of  deliberate  murder,  but  for 
offences  for  which  now  the  bulk  of  those  criminals  would  not  have  had  more 
than  six  or  twelve  months'  imprisonment.  A  few  years  after  that,  and  within 
a  year  of  the  time  of  my  life,  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  enact  that  henceforth  the  punishment  of  death  should 
not  be  inflicted  on  persons  who  had  committed  robberies,  which  we  should  call 
now  petty  larcenies,  in  a  house  or  shop,  to  the  value  of  five  shillings.  Well, 
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that  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one  to 
eleven,  and  in  the  majority  of  thirty-one  there  were  six  bishops  and  one  arch- 
bishop. It  may  be  said,  and  said  with  a  good  deal  of  force — in  fact,  with 
absolute  truth — that  those  were  barbarous  and  cruel  times,  though  this  last 
one  is  a  time  which  can  be  remembered  by  some  in  this  building — by  one, 
or  more  than  one,  I  believe,  on  this  platform.  But,  it  may  be  said,  '  Those 
were  cruel  times,  and  you  have  no  right  to  find  fault  with  the  bishops  and 
archbishops  that  they  were  not  less  cruel  than  the  population  among  whom 
they  lived.'  But  a  hundred  years  before  that  time,  when  William  Penn 
established  his  great  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  he  swept  off  at  once — or,  rather, 
he  did  not  re-enact  in  that  colony  any  of  the  cases  in  which  the  punishment 
of  death  could  be  inflicted,  except  it  were  in  cases  of  deliberate  murder.  There 
were,  therefore,  men — good  men — in  this  country  a  hundred  years  before  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of — Christian  men,  men  whom  this  State  and  Church 
thought  it  right  to  persecute,  who  knew  what  was  true  and  right  and  Christian 
with  regard  to  this  penal  code.  And  there  were  not  wanting  abundant  evidences 
in  our  own  country  from  which  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  in  the  House  of 
Lords  might  at  that  time  have  known  what  it  was  becoming  them  as  Christian 
ministers  to  do.  But  to  show  how  little  influence  the  Christian  Church,  the 
Church  of  England,  had  with  the  Government  of  our  country  in  these  matters, 
let  me  tell  you  that  up  to  the  reign  of  George  the  First  there  were  in  this 
country  sixty-seven  offences  that  were  punishable  with  death.  Between  the 
accession  of  George  the  First  and  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third — I  think  within  those  limits — there  were  added  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
new  crimes  to  which  the  capital  punishment  was  attached.  Now,  during  all 
these  years,  as  far  as  this  question  goes,  our  Government  was  becoming  more 
cruel  and  more  barbarous,  and  we  did  not  find,  and  have  not  found,  that  in 
the  great  Church  of  England,  with  its  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand  ministers, 
and  with  its  more  than  a  score  of  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  there  ever 
seems  to  have  been  a  voice  raised,  or  an  organisation  formed,  in  favour  of  a 
more  merciful  code,  or  any  condemnation  of  the  enormous  cruelty  which  our 
law  was  continually  inflicting.  Was  not  Voltaire  justified  in  saying  that  the 
English  were  the  only  people  who  murdered  by  law  ?  But  we  will  pass  on  from 
this  question.  I  will  accept  every  excuse  which  archbishop,  or  bishop,  or 
clergy,  or  churchman  may  offer.  I  know  how  slow  men  are  to  recognise  the 
grounds  for  change,  and  how  content  men  in  high  places,  inhabiting  comfort- 
able homes,  and  with  all  that  is  pleasant  about  them — I  know  how  difficult 
it  is  for  them  to  rouse  themselves  to  undertake  great  changes  and  reforms  such 
as  this  question  required.  But  I  pass  on  to  another  question — the  question  of 
the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery.  We,  many  of  us,  remember  the  agitation,  not 
to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  though  that  required  great  and  strong  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  our  colonies.  I  think 
it  is  on  record  that  on  one  occasion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  and  some  speeches  were  made  against  that 
great  iniquity,  Lord  Eldon,  who  for  so  long  a  time  was  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
therefore  Speaker  and  president  of  that  assembly,  is  reported  to  have  said  he 
did  not  believe,  and  could  not  believe,  that  the  slave  trade  was  so  hostile  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  or  else  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  so  generally, 
as  it  was,  and  had  been,  supported  by  the  bench  of  bishops.  What  I  complain 
of  is  that  there  is  no  trace  in  our  modern  history  of  the  influence  of  the  bishops, 
or  indeed  of  the  clergy,  in  favour  of  those  great  reforms  which  we  now  look 
back  upon  with  intense  satisfaction — mingled  only  with,  if  possible,  a  more 
intense  regret  that  they  were  not  effected  years,  or  a  century  or  two,  earlier. 
The  plea  is,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Church  affects  the  State  in  the  direction 
of  Christian  principle  and  Christian  conduct.  I  am  showing  you  that  the 
Church,  as  represented  in  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  at  any  rate,  has 
entirely  failed  of  its  duty  in  that  respect.  Let  us  go  on  to  another  question 
that  is  ]of  still  greater  magnitude,  and  affects  us  even  to  our  day.  I  speak  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  country,  and  of  our  incessant  wars.  We  have  had 
two  centuries — I  will  say  nothing  of  the  time  beyond  that — we  have  had  two 
centuries  of  almost  incessant  wars.  In  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  North 
America,  in  South  America,  and  in  some  portion  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
in  China,  wherever  you  look  all  over  the  map — if  you  had  a  map  before  you 
with  a  red  cross  at  every  point  where  the  blood  of  your  countrymen  has  been 
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poured  out,  and  generally  poured  out  for  no  real  object  or  service  to  your 
country — I  think  you  would  be  astounded  at  the  exhibition  that  that  map 
would  make;  and  during  these  wars  we  have  spent  thousands  of  millions 
of  treasure,  produced  by  the  toil  and  the  sweat  and  often  by  the  misery  of 
millions  of  our  countrymen,  and  sacrificed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives, 
with  an  amount  of  agony  which  no  imagination  can  picture,  and  with  a 
sacrifice  of  blood  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  gauge.  Now,  I  want  to  know 
how  it  comes  that  with  so  much  of  real,  and  so  much  more  of  what  may  be 
termed  merely  the  profession  of,  Christianity  in  this  country — how  is  it,  with 
all  the  great  authority  of  this  Established  Church,  which  was  intended  to 
guide  the  nation  and  the  State  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  that  on  the  whole 
you  have  seen  no  check  to,  and  heard  no  condemnation  of,  a  policy  which 
to  us  now  appears  so  unnecessary  and  so  fearful  ?  There  are  no  protests — 
at  least,  I  have  never  seen  one — there  are  no  protests,  so  far  as  I  Jknow,  on 
the  records  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  has  been  no  great  protest  from 
these  good  people  through  the  Press.  I  recollect  an  anecdote,  which  just 
occurs  to  me,  that  will  in  a  little  way  explain  this.  Less  than  thirty  years 
ago  many  of  you  will  remember  that  the  country  was  engaged  in  a  sanguinary 
struggle  with  the  Empire  of  Russia.  The  late  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Bishop 
Wilberforce)  was  a  man  with  whom  I  had  often  pleasant  conversation  on 
public  questions,  and  I  met  him  occasionally  at  dinner,  and  he  was  always 
extremely  friendly  to  me,  although  in  some  things  we  were  so  far  apart.  He 
told  me  that  with  regard  to  the  Crimean  war  his  opinion  agreed  with  mine. 
He  thought  it  unnecessary  and  unjust,  and  greatly  to  be  lamented.  I  suggested 
to  him  whether  it  might  not  be  good  for  him  and  for  the  country  if  he  would 
take  some  opportunity,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  addressing  to 
the  House,  and  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  nation,  a  speech  upon  that 
question  corresponding  with  the  views  that  he  had  then  explained  to  me. 
Well,  he  looked  serious — and  I  have  no  doubt  he  felt  the  question  to  be  a  very 
serious  one — and  he  said  that  he  had  taken  that  matter  into  his  delibera- 
tion, and  he  had  not  been  able  to  convince  himself  that  taking  that  course 
would  be  productive  of  more  good  than  it  would  of  harm,  and,  therefore,  that  he 
had  remained  silent.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  might  with  perfect 
honesty  come  to  that  opinion.  He  might  feel  that  in  the  hurry  of  the  passion 
that  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  even  of  many  of  those  in  the 
circle  in  which  he  lived,  probably  or  possibly  he  might  not  do  very  much  good 
in  the  way  of  peace,  as  in  a  fever  of  that  kind  no  man  can,  but  that  he  might 
diminish  his  own  power  of  usefulness  in  the  particular  channel  in  which  it  was 
more  especially  his  duty  to  employ  himself.  I  do  not  mention  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  the  slightest  blame  upon  the  bishop,  but  I  can  see  how,  in  his 
position  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  a  dignitary  of  the  State  Church,  he 
might  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  rise  in  his  place  and  to  make  a  speech  at 
variance  with  the  Ministers  who  sat  by  him,  at  variance  with  the  vast  majority 
of  the  House,  and  at  variance,  as  I  suppose  he  would  conclude  it  would  be, 
with  the  immense  preponderance  of  opinion  in  the  Church  of  which  he  was  so 
eminent  a  member.  Now — and  I  hope  those  who  will  criticise  what  I  say,  and 
they  are  not  a  few,  and  they  who  disagree  with  me,  and  perhaps  condemn  me — 
I  wish  they  would  tell  me  why  it  is  that  the  Christian  Church  in  this  kingdom  as 
against  the  crimes  of  the  State  such  as  I  have  described — and  I  might  add  others 
— that  the  Christian  Church  and  its  bishops  and  its  clergy  for  the  most  part 
are  dumb  ?  About  five  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  a  Franciscan  monk  at  the 
Court,  I  think,  of  Louis  of  Bavaria.  His  name  was  William  Occam,  and  he 
deserves  to  be  remembered  for  the  large  amount  of  truth  that  he  put  into  a 
very  few  words.  He  said,  addressing  the  Emperor, '  Thou  defendest  me  with  the 
sword,  and  I  will  defend  thee  with  the  pen,'  and  if  you  will  trace  the  course 
of  history  for  the  five  hundred  years  that  have  since  passed  over,  you  will  find 
that  where  there  has  been  a  Church  influencing  the  people  allied  with  the  State, 
it  has  almost  uniformly  defended  whatever  was  the  policy  of  the  potentate  or  the 
Government,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Church  has  been  supported,  not  by  the 
sword  only,  but  by  all  the  influence  of  the  Government  with  which  it  was  allied. 
I  won't  dwell  upon  anything  further  that  has  taken  place  so  far  back  as  five 
hundred  years.  I  will  come  to  our  own  time,  and  I  will  refer  to  what  took 
place  so  late  as  September  last,  an  event,  as  you  know — whatever  may  be  said 
about  its  necessity,  whatever  preceded  it,  whatever  will  be  the  result — an  event 
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in  our  history  very  sad  and  very  lamentable.  There  was  a  city  bombarded  and 
burnt,  and  there  was  a  battle  fought.  Now,  the  Church  has  not  been  dumb 
upon  that  question.  You  know,  of  course,  that  what  I  may  call  an  ecclesiastical 
prince  and  a  great  ruler  in  the  Church  spoke  to  the  people  in  regard  to  that 
question.  What  did  he  say? — because  what  a  man  of  that  mark  says  must  be 
understood  to  represent  what  a  great  many  people  are  supposed  to  think.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Churches  he  made  observations  which  were  introductory,  or  recom- 
mendatory, of  a  prayer  which  he  offered  for  their  acceptance.  In  the  letter  he 
spoke  in  this  manner.  He  said,  '  Mourning  as  we  do  for  those  who  have  fallen 
for  their  country' — well,  we  all  mourn,  I  hope,  for  those  that  have  fallen  for  their 
country.  But  this  Christian  minister,  apparently,  had  not  in  his  mind  at  all  the 
ten  Egyptians  who  fell  for  every  one  Englishman.  I  do  not  comprehend  that 
kind  of  mourning.  I  mourn  for  them  all.  Well,  then,  he  said  further,  that '  our 
war  against  anarchy  was  an  inevitable  war.'  I  am  not  going  to  contest  that, 
or  to  argue  the  question  in  the  least.  You  know,  of  course,  my  opinion.  I  am 
only  at  liberty  to  say  this,  that  I  believe  those  who  know  most  about  it  believe 
that  it  was  not  an  inevitable  war.  But  I  leave  that,  because  it  is  quite  possible, 
and,  indeed,  very  likely,  that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  in  this  vast  assembly 
on  this  question.  I  come  now  to  the  words  of  the  prayer,  and  that  is  what  I  ask 
you  to  consider  for  a  moment.  I  had  wished  that  I  could  have  avoided  mention- 
ing this  on  this  occasion ;  but  I  felt  that  it  would  be  an  abandonment  of  duty  if 
I  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  expressing  to  you  somewhat  of  the  feeling 
which  this  matter  excited  in  my  own  mind.  An  ancient  heathen  poet — I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  most  ancient  of  them  all — who  dealt  a  good  deal  in  narratives 
of  war,  said — 

'  Unhallowed  is  the  voice 
Of  loud  thanksgiving  over  slaughtered  men.' 

And  if  that  could  be  said  some  thousands  of  years  ago  by  a  heathen  writer,  at 
least  we  might  expect  some  little  consideration  from  a  dignitary  of  a  Christian 
Church  in  this  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Now,  these  are  the  words  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  In  the  prayer  he  says — and  this  was  sent  round 
to  all  the  churches — I  know  some  cases,  I  have  heard  of  them,  in  which  the 
clergymen  were  too  much  shocked  to  permit  them  to  be  read — he  said,  addressing 
the  Supreme  Kuler,  '  Teach  us  to  see  that  Thy  hand  hath  done  it,  that  Thou  wast 
in  the  midst  of  our  camp  to  deliver  us,  and  to  give  up  our  enemies  before  us.' 
You  see  what  this  is,  put  into  plain  words — that  ironclad  ships,  bursting  shells, 
a  blazing  town,  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  charge  of  bayonets,  the  ghastly  heaps  of 
the  mangled  and  the  dead — these  were  manifestations  of  the  hand  of  the  God 
of  mercy.  But  I  must  remind  you  that  these,  or  something  like  these,  have 
been  the  words  which  have  been  offered  from  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  probably  on  every  occasion  of  our  wars, 
be  they  just  or  unjust  to  the  last  degree.  Now,  I  won't  describe  that  language 
by  words  that  present  themselves  to  me,  for  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  that 
is  unnecessarily  harsh  or  likely  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  such,  if  there  be  such,  as 
differ  from  me  upon  this  question.  But  I  venture  to  ask  you,  and  I  would  ask 
the  dignitary  of  the  Church  who  used  this  language,  and  those  who  read  it 
from  their  pulpits,  is  there  no  reason  why  the  millions  of  people  of  this  country 
absent  themselves  from  the  churches  ?  Is  it  possible  that  men  with  sentiments 
like  these,  daring  to  approach  the  Throne  of  the  Eternal  with  thanksgiving  for 
acts  of  this  kind,  can  go  down  to  the  depths  of  society  and  bring  up  the  poor  and 
miserable,  the  abject,  the  forsaken,  and  the  hopeless,  who  surround  us  on  every 
side  ?  I  only  think  it  proves  the  indestructible  quality  there  is  in  the  Christian 
faith,  that  it  should  have  so  long  survived  the  treason  of  those  who  pretend  to 
teach  it.  But  I  pass  now,  before  I  conclude,  to  one  or  two  other  matters  of  a 
very  different  kind,  and  in  which  we  observe  an  entirely  different  line  of  con- 
duct. For  example,  three  years  ago,  I  think  it  is,  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
passed  a  Bill  which  many  Nonconformists  were  greatly  interested  in,  called 
the  Burials  Bill.  You  will  remember,  probably,  that  it  was  said  that  not  less 
than  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  protested 
to  the  late  archbishop  against  his  course,  and  against  the  course  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament,  in  supporting  and  passing  that  measure.  The  late 
archbishop  was  not  merely  an  archbishop  and  a  Christian  archbishop,  but  he 
was  a  statesman  influenced  to  a  large  extent,  I  believe,  by  Christian  principles. 
He  had  much  to  do  with  the  passing  of  that  Bill,  and  prevailing  upon  persons 
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likely  to  be  hostile  to  it  to  view  it  at  least  with  something  like  acquiescence,  if 
they  could  not  entirely  approve.  But  the  clergy  found  their  tongues.  They 
co-operated,  they  conspired,  they  signed  memorials,  they  joined  in  a  great 
demonstration  against  that  Bill.  Let  us  come  to  another  question  that  is  just 
now — or  coming  just  now — before  Parliament.  There  are  two  questions.  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  one  you  are  just  now  taking  an  interest  in  is  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  men  to  the  House  of  Commons  who  shall  not  be 
required  to  take  an  oath ;  and  I  have  seen  much  lately  that  convinces  me  that 
many  men  are  more  willing  to  worry  a  Government  than  to  honour  God.  On 
this  question,  no  doubt — I  judge  only  from  the  public  papers — clerical  organisa- 
tions are  actively  employed  to  thwart  the  purpose  of  that  measure.  But  there 
is  another  question  that  is  coming  before  Parliament  soon,  and  which  has  been 
before  Parliament  almost  all  the  time  that  I  have  been  there — that  is,  a  reform 
of  the  marriage  laws,  which  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  some 
thousands  of  families  in  this  nation.  You  know  that  there  is  a  sort  of  clerical 
Parliament  that  has  been  sitting  lately,  which  is  called  Convocation.  I  can 
never  see  anything  there  that  tends  to  what  I  should  call  freedom  and  justice 
and  reasonable  concession  to  the  people.  On  this  question  they  are  passing 
resolutions  of,  I  was  going  to  say,  an  audacious  positiveness.  They  seem  to 
think  it  amazing  that  anybody  should  take  a  different  view,  and  yet  at  this  very 
moment,  if  statements  I  have  heard  are  not  erroneous,  there  is  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  that  Bill.  It  would  have  passed  last  session  if 
only  the  temporal  peers  had  had  the  vote.  The  bishops,  the  representatives  of  a 
section  of  the  English  people,  were  the  opponents,  and  I  am  told — though  I  have 
not  examined  the  list  myself,  but  I  think  it  is  stated  on  good  authority — that 
their  votes  rejected  the  Bill.  But  whether  there  be  a  majority  there  or  not, 
this,  at  any  rate,  is  certain,  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  assembled 
with  its  650  members  there  is  a  majority  of  more  than  150,  I  am  told  of  200, 
in  favour  of  that  Bill.  And  yet  with  this  vast  pronouncement  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  a  few,  a  handful  of  ecclesiastics,  twenty  or  four 
or  five  and  twenty  in  number,  sitting  in  one  House  of  Parliament,  reject  this 
measure,  condemn  thousands  of  families  to  unhappiness  during  their  lifetime, 
and  condemn  thousands  of  children,  wholly  guiltless,  as  I  believe  their  parents 
are  guiltless — yes,  I  say,  condemn  thousands  of  children,  innocent,  as  I 
believe  their  parents  are  innocent,  to  the  brand  of  illegitimacy.  I  hope 
nobody  will  suppose  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  fact — nay,  I  believe  it  most 
fully — that  there  are  bishops  who  are  excellent  men,  and  that  there  are  thousands 
of  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  who  in  their  various  parishes  and 
offices,  as  far  as  they  know,  do  honestly  perform  their  duties,  and  do  wish 
to  be  what  the  theory  intends  they  should  be  —  lights  to  guide  their 
parishioners  in  the  better  way;  and,  of  course,  we  all  know  that  amongst 
the  vast  Church  population  in  this  country,  men  and  women,  there  are 
multitudes  who  can  claim  to  be  possessed  of  and  to  exercise  every 
virtue  at  least  on  an  equality  with  the  best  of  such  amongst  the  Non- 
conformists. But  then  there  comes  the  question  of  the  alliance  with  the 
State.  The  Established  Church,  if  it  were  not  established,  would  still  be  a 
Church.  For  anything  I  know  it  would  be  two  Churches,  and  the  bishops, 
I  presume,  would  be  bishops  as  the  bishops  in  Ireland  are  still  bishops,  and  the 
clergy  would  have  their  congregations,  and  there  is  not  one  particular  in  which 
you  could  show  that  the  actual  useful  work  of  any  bishop  or  clergyman  would  be 
less  than  it  is  now,  and  less  fruitful  for  everything  that  is  good.  But,  then, 
when  they  are  allied  with  the  State  they  are  dumb,  as  I  have  said,  when  the 
State  does  anything  wrong ;  and  you  only  hear  them  in  any  transaction  of  the 
State  when  the  State  is  willing  to  do  some  act  of  justice  to  the  people.  I  think 
that  this  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  clei'gy  and  the  great  powers  of  a 
great  establishment  is  one  which  is  not  calculated  to  elevate  the  Christian  idea 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  rather  to  shut  out  vast  numbers  of  the  people 
from  any  fair  and  open  consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  Christian  faith.  Now, 
I  complain,  then,  of  the  Established  Church  in  this  broad  manner,  that  it  does 
nothing  to  guide  the  State  in  the  way  of  righteousness  ;  that  it  is  in  certain 
respects  the  bond  slave  of  the  State ;  that  in  all  the  great  matters  which  most 
affect  our  country  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  are  dumb,  and  their  activity  is 
shown  when  any  comparatively  small  measure  is  discussed  which  they  think 
treads  a  little  upon  their  position  and  their  supremacy.  Well,  now,  what  will 
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come  ?  I  cannot  hope,  and  many  here  cannot  hope,  to  live  to  see  it,  but 
probably  many  here  will  see  it.  Looking  at  the  growth  of  your  cause  as  mani- 
fested here  to-night,  and  by  many  other  tokens ;  looking  to  the  bondage  of  the 
Church,  and  the  great  schism  which  is  continually  widening  within  its  borders; 
looking  to  the  growing  earnestness  which  I  believe  there  is  amongst  the  clergy, 
and  I  hope  amongst  many  of  the  laity,  there  seem  to  me  to  be  signs  that  it  will 
not  be  in  the  power  of  Prime  Ministers  and  Cabinets,  of  peers  and  benches  of 
bishops,  to  prevent  the  actual — not  very  early  but  not  very  remote — triumph  of 
your  cause.  The  Church  as  an  Establishment  will  perish.  But  as  a  Church, 
when  that  event  has  taken  place,  it  will  flourish  far  more  in  the  right  way  of 
flourishing  than  it  has  done  when  tended  by  the  State.  When  free  it  will  look 
back  with  horror  on  the  chains  from  which  it  has  been  delivered,  and  it  will 
exult  with  unspeakable  rejoicing  at  the  freedom  by  which  it  has  been  enriched. 
And  the  people  will  have  additional  reasons  for  clinging  to  it,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
for  a  moment — I  speak  with  as  solemn  a  belief  as  I  have  ever  uttered  upon 
any  question — that  the  religion,  the  Christian  religion,  taught  by  the  Free 
Churches  of  England,  will  be  far  more  acceptable  hereafter  to  the  millions  of  our 
population." 

On  the  30th  of  May  Bright  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  son,  Mr.  John  Albert  Bright,  to  Miss  Edith  Eckersley 
Shawcross.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  Unitarian 
Chapel,  Blackwater  Street,  Rochdale,  the  place  of  worship 
attended  by  the  bride's  family.  Thousands  of  persons  assembled 
near  the  chapel,  but  the  building  accommodated  only  about  250 
persons,  and  the  invited  guests  numbered  about  70.  The  newly- 
married  couple  and  Mr.  John  Bright  and  guests  passed  through 
the  crowded  streets  amidst  continued  cheering.  After  their 
honeymoon  tour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bright  made  their  home  at 
Rose  Hill,  a  villa  close  by  "  One  Ash." 


CHAPTER    XXXVII 
A  NOBLE   TRIBUTE   TO   BRIGHT 

IN  August,  1882,  Bright  completed  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
representation  of  Birmingham  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
long  before  this  date  his  constituents  had  determined  to  com- 
memorate the  event  by  a  public  demonstration  and  other  marks 
of  gratitude  for  his  faithful  services.  At  first,  with  his  usual 
delicacy,  he  tried  to  evade  a  public  demonstration,  but  his  con- 
stituents were  firm  in  their  resolve  ;  and  after  the  date  was 
deferred,  it  was  at  last  fixed  to  commence  on  Monday,  June 
llth,  1883,  and  extend  over  the  whole  week.  On  the  previous 
Saturday  evening,  Mr.  Bright  arrived  at  Stratford-on-Avon  from 
London,  and  was  met  at  the  railway  station  by  Mr.  Richard 
Curry,  his  son-in-law,  with  whom  he  stayed  until  the  Monday 
morning.  At  half-past  twelve  on  the  day  fixed  he  arrived  at 
Small  Heath  station,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curry,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Albert  Bright,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Roth,  and  they 
received  a  princely  greeting,  and  were  met  by  the  Mayor  of 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Alderman  White),  Mr.  George  Dixon  (Presi- 
dent of  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association),  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale, 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P.,  Mr.  Wiggin,  M.P.,  and  a  large  number 
of  other  gentlemen.  Mr.  Dixon  presented  to  Mr.  Bright  a  gold 
medal  struck  for  the  occasion,  which  bore  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Bright,  and  on  the  reverse  side  the  arms  and  motto  of  the 
borough,  "Forward,"  and  the  inscription  :  "Birmingham  Liberal 
Association,  Bright  Celebration,  June,  1888.  The  Right  Hon. 
John  Bright,  elected  M.P.  for  Birmingham  August,  1857. 
Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform." 

The  Mayor  welcomed  Mr.  Bright  on  behalf  of  the  corporation 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  assuring  him  that  his  visit 
would  gladden  many  hearts.  Mr.  Bright,  in  the  course  of  his 
reply,  said — 

"  All  the  time  I  have  been  member  for  Birmingham  I  have  been  treated  with  a 
generosity  and  sympathy  and  assistance  which  perhaps  no  other  representative 
in  Parliament — few  certainly — has  received  from  his  constituents.  Mr.  Dixon 
has  been  kind  enough  to  hand  me  this  medal,  which  is  of  a  very  valuable  metal, 
a  metal  which  I  suppose  is  perpetual  in  its  duration  if  it  is  not  intentionally  got 
rid  of.  (Laughter.)  I  hope  it  will  remain  with  my  sou,  or  with  others  of  my 
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children,  and  that  they  may  bear  in  mind  at  some  time  when  I  am  not  with 
them,  that  it  was  presented  to  me  on  a  remarkable  occasion,  and  by  gentlemen, 
friends  of  mine,  to  whom  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which,  however  long  I  may 
live,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay." 

The  procession,  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  was  then  marshalled 
into  order  with  its  numerous  bands  of  music,  and  Mr.  Bright, 
amidst  vociferous  cheering,  entered  an  open  carriage,  with  his 
two  daughters  and  the  Mayor,  and  rode  in  the  rear  of  the 
procession  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  borough.  The 
route  was  crowded  throughout,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  county 
had  proclaimed  a  holiday.  Countless  thousands  had  also  arrived 
from  distant  towns  to  witness  the  memorable  event,  and  the 
processionists  were  heartily  cheered.  A  notable  feature  was  a 
carriage  containing  the  surviving  members  of  the  1832  Political 
Union.  There  were  thirty-five  of  the  veterans,  and  the  youngest 
of  the  party  was  seventy-two  years  of  age.  They  carried  with 
them  the  tattered  banner  of  the  Union,  and  the  drum  which 
heralded  the  news  in  Birmingham  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832. 

Before  the  procession  arrived  at  its  destination,  Mr.  Bright's 
carriage  took  a  short  cut,  and  reached  the  office  of  the  Aston 
Local  Board  before  the  head  of  the  cortege  arrived,  and 
Mr.  Bright  himself  took  up  a  position  at  one  of  the  windows. 
The  whole  of  the  procession  thus  passed  in  review  before  him, 
every  person  uncovering  and  saluting  him  in  passing.  At  the 
end  of  a  four  or  five  miles'  march,  the  processionists  entered  the 
Aston  Lower  Grounds,  where  in  the  evening  a  series  of  enter- 
tainments took  place  in  the  great  hall ;  concerts  were  given  by 
the  Canadian  Jubilee  Singers,  and  out  of  doors  a  minstrel  troupe 
and  several  military  bands  gave  performances.  After  the 
concerts  there  was  dancing  in  the  meadow,  in  the  wood,  and  in 
the  great  hall. 

Mr.  Bright  became  the  guest  of  Mr.  George  Dixon,  his  former 
colleague,  and  spent  the  day  following  in  his  host's  suburban 
retreat  at  Edgbaston. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  celebration  was  the 
immense  gathering  in  Bingley  Hall  on  the  Wednesday  evening, 
for  it  was  computed  that  at  least  20,000  persons  were  present, 
and,  although  15,000  were  admitted  without  tickets,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  wonderful  unanimity  of  feeling  towards  the  hero 
of  the  evening.  The  approach  of  Mr.  Bright  was  heralded  with 
an  ovation  of  cheering  such  as  is  seldom  heard.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  Duncan  M'Lareu,  and  Dr.  Dale.  A  band  struck  up  "  Auld 
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Lang  Syne,"  and  the  vast  assembly  joined  in  singing  this 
Scottish  song,  which  touched  the  tender  theme  of  old  acquain- 
tance and  moistened  many  an  eye.  Mr.  George  Dixon  presided, 
and  explaining  the  object  of  the  meeting,  presented  to  Mr.  Bright 
an  address  from  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association  in  which 
occurred  the  following  : — 

"  Birmingham  invited  you  to  become  its  representative  solely  on  the  ground  of 
your  great  services  to  the  nation,  and  for  your  known  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
progress  and  reform ;  you  accepted  the  call,  trusting  to  the  traditions  of  the  town, 
and  to  the  fidelity  of  its  people.  These  were  the  relations  of  representative  and 
constituents  established  at  the  outset  of  our  association.  These  relations  have 
remained  unbroken  and  unaltered  from  that  day  to  this.  Neither  upon  our  part 
nor  upon  yours  has  there  even  passed  so  much  as  a  shadow  of  wavering  or 
distrust.  With  the  lapse  of  years  our  confidence  has  grown  into  an  instinct,  and 
our  esteem  has  deepened  into  affection.  We  count  it  one  of  the  chief  distinctions 
of  Birmingham,  we  regard  it  as  one  of  our  most  precious  memories,  that  so  large 
a  portion  of  your  public  life  should  have  been  bound  up  with  ours.  We  cherish 
the  hope  that,  so  long  as  your  life  endures,  the  bond  now  existing  between  us  will 
never  be  broken.  We  need  not  recall  the  vital  questions  which  have  been  raised 
and  settled,  the  beneficent  reforms  which  have  been  effected,  and  the  measure  of 
progress  which  has  been  achieved  during  the  period  of  your  services  as  one  of  the 
members  for  Birmingham.  These  are  written  in  the  history  of  our  country ;  and 
there,  also,  is  imperishably  recorded  the  great  share  which  you  have  had  in 
bringing  them  about.  There  is  no  reform  for  which  you  have  pleaded  that  has 
not  received  support  from  your  countrymen,  and  recognition  from  the  legislature. 
The  freedom  of  commerce,  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  the  liberation  of  the 
press  from  unwise  restrictions,  the  completion  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  by  the 
promotion  of  religious  equality,  th/  claims  of  the  peoples  of  India  to  just  adminis- 
tration, the  concession  of  ecclesiastical  and  agrarian  reforms  in  Ireland,  the 
maintenance  of  the  Liberal  watchwords  of  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform — 
these  have  been  the  objects  of  your  ceaseless  endeavours  ;  to  these  you  have  been 
faithful  in  all  vicissitudes  of  political  fortune,  and  under  all  circumstances  of 
personal  trial,  undismayed  by  momentary  failure,  undeterred  by  persistent 
obloquy.  And,  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  your  advocacy,  the  principles  for 
which  you  have  contended  from  your  entrance  into  Parliament  until  now  are 
largely  embodied  in  acts  of  legislation.  .  .  .  For  our  own  share,  we  desire  to  keep 
this  day  in  perpetual  remembrance  by  the  erection  of  a  memorial  statue  in  our 
town,  so  that  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  for  generations  to  come, 
may  know  the  form  and  features  of  one  of  whose  long-continued  and  faithful 
service  Birmingham  is  proud,  whose  name  it  cherishes  as  a  household  word,  and 
whose  memory  it  will  revere." 

Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  next  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  Liberals  of 
Birmingham,  Mr.  Frank  Holl's  portrait  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  a 
silver  dessert  service,  which  had  cost  600  guineas,  and  was  one 
of  Elkington's  masterpieces.  It  consisted  of  a  centre-piece,  a 
plateau,  two  end-pieces,  and  four  compotiers  en  suite  in  the 
Renaissance  style.  The  work  was  of  oxidised  silver,  relieved 
with  dead  gilding,  and  the  artistic  execution  of  the  details  was 
the  best  the  country  could  produce.  There  were  figures  with  an 
olive  branch  representing  Peace,  others  with  a  laurel  wreath 
representing  Plenty,  and  youthful  bearers  of  cornucopia.  The 
classic  pillars  supporting  the  glass  dishes,  specially  designed  by 
Osier,  were  ornamented  with  roses  and  other  flowers.  On  the 
base  of  the  shield,  wreathed  with  myosotis  and  forget-me-uots, 
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was  the  recipient's  monogram.  The  plinth  of  the  centre  plateau 
gave  in  relief  a  view  of  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  a  record  of  the 
occasion,  the  monogram  of  the  Liberal  Association,  and  the 
borough  arms.  There  was  inscribed  "Presented  to  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  by  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association, 
on  the  completion  of  his  twenty-fifth  year  as  Member  for  the 
Borough.  June,  1883." 

"We,  who  have  heard  him  so  often,"  said  Mr.  Dale,  "can  never  forget  the 
music  of  his  voice,  the  simplicity  and  noble  strength  of  his  English  style,  the 
admiration  of  scholars,  and  intelligible  to  the  least  cultivated  of  the  people.  We 
have  laughed  many  a  time  at  his  humour,  which  has  exhilarated  his  friends,  and 
has  inflicted  so  often  pleasant  and  wholesome  torment  on  his  political  opponents. 
We  have  been  charmed  by  the  felicity  of  his  illustrations,  drawn  sometimes  from 
the  most  famous  of  English  poets,  and  sometimes  from  the  most  obscure, 
but  by  preference  from  those  ancient  and  venerable  Scriptures  which  are 
dearer  than  all  other  books  besides  to  the  hearts  of  the  English  people. 
Again  and  again  we  have  felt  the  force  of  his  massive  common  sense,  we  have 
been  moved  to  tears  by  his  pathos,  and  we  have  been  kindled  to  passion  by  his 
glorious  declamation.  But,  Sir,  the  hearts  of  a  great  population  are  not  to  be 
won  by  eloquence  alone,  no  matter  how  splendid,  and  still  less  can  eloquence  hold 
fast  their  loyalty  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  five-and-twenty  years.  We  are 
here  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Bright  has  rendered  immense  and  incontestable 
services  to  ourselves  and  to  the  whole  country.  These  services  it  is  not  for  me  to 
attempt  to  recite  to-night.  For  nearly  forty  years,  largely  as  the  result  of  his 
labours,  bread  has  been  more  plentiful  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  all  England  over. 
(Cheers.)  Since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846  we  have  never  known  the 
miseries  of  famine.  (Applause.)  If  our  harvests  have  failed  we  have  been  fed 
with  the  harvests  of  all  the  world.  (Cheers.)  These  services  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  secure  for  Mr.  Bright  lasting  gratitude  and  renown.  But  in 
addition  to  this  he,  beyond  all  other  men  who  took  part  in  the  great  struggle  for 
reform,  achieved  the  political  emancipation  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  in  all 
our  great  towns.  (Applause.)  But,  Sir,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  affection  and 
the  veneration  which  Mr.  Bright  has  inspired  are  not  fully  explained  either  by 
his  eloquence  or  by  the  magnificent  services  that  he  has  rendered  to  the  country. 
The  man  is  greater  than  his  eloquence,  the  man  is  nobler  than  his  services. 
(Loud  cheers.)  We  forget  the  genius  of  the  orator  and  the  political  achievements 
of  the  statesman  in  our  admiration  for  himself.  (Applause.)  And  the  reason  of 
this  is  plain  :  in  the  heart  of  every  one  of  us  there  is  an  invincible  conviction 
that  the  true  nobility  and  glory  of  human  life  come  from  courageous  fidelity  to 
duty,  and  in  circumstances  of  great  peril  Mr.  Bright  has  always  been  loyal  to  his 
conscience.  Slander  never  turned  him  aside — (hear,  hear) — from  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  path  of  righteousness,  nor  mockery,  nor  insult,  nor  hatred.  He 
never  quailed  before  the  power  of  the  great,  and  when  for  a  time  fidelity  to  con- 
science brought  upon  him  storms  of  unpopularity,  and  he  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people  he  loved  and  served,  Mr.  Bright  remained  faithful  still.  (Cheers, 
renewed  again  and  again.)  I  believe  that  he  has  elevated  the  national  ideal  of 
political  morality — (hear,  hear) — and  the  value  of  that  service  cannot  be  measured. 
His  incorruptible  integrity  is  the  chief  secret  of  the  confidence  and  enthusiastic 
loyalty  with  which  we  have  come  to  regard  him.  (Cheers.)  To  a  man  like  Mr. 
Bright,  with  powers  so  great,  with  an  influence  in  this  nation  so  immense,  the 
review  of  his  public  life  to  which  he  is  called  to-night  must  have  a  certain 
solemnity  in  it.  We  hope  indeed  that  for  a  long  while  to  come — (hear,  hear) — his 
integrity,  his  sagacity,  his  knowledge  of  public  affairs  will  continue  to  guide  and 
to  strengthen  the  great  Liberal  party.  (Cheers.)  But  we  are  reminded,  by  the 
grey  hairs  on  his  head,  which  to  him,  being  found  hi  the  way  of  righteousness, 
are  a  crown  of  honour — (loud  and  prolonged  cheering) — we  are  reminded,  I  say, 
that  he  has  reached  the  age  when  the  limits  of  this  mortal  life  begin  to  melt  into 
a  wider  horizon.  He  must  sometimes  anticipate  the  judgment  of  posterity  on 
his  public  services,  and  sometimes  he  must  anticipate  a  judgment  still  more  awful 
and  august.  But  for  ourselves  we  are  hereto  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  he  has 
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discharged  his  great  trust  with  a  noble  courage,  and  with  a  stainless  honesty — 
(loud  cheers) — and  has  served  us  and  the  nation  well.  (Loud  cheering.)  And 
now,  Mr.  Bright,  it  is  my  great  honour,  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Birming- 
ham, to  offer  to  you  the  gifts  on  the  table  before  me,  and  a  portrait  of  yourself 
now  hanging  ou  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy.  We  ask  you  to  accept  these 
gifts  as  expressions  of  our  affection,  of  our  confidence,  of  our  veneration.  We 
ask  you  to  accept  them  as  lasting  memorials  of  the  pride  and  the  gratitude  with 
which  we  look  back  upon  the  five-and- twenty  years  during  which  you  have  repre- 
sented us  in  the  House  of  Commons.  (Cheers.)  We  trust  that  these  gifts  will 
remind  your  children  and  your  children's  children  of  the  high  place  you  held  in 
the  hearts  of  your  fellow-countrymen.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  grateful  blessings  of 
the  poor  were  yours,  for  you  have  lessened  their  miseries.  (Cheers.)  The  con- 
fidence of  the  great  mass  of  your  fellow-countrymen  is  yours,  for  you  have 
redressed  their  political  wrongs.  (Cheers.)  You  have  won  the  respect  of  the 
most  worthy  of  your  opponents,  and  you  have  won  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of 
your  friends.  In  every  land  where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken  you  are  honoured 
as  the  foremost  champion  in  these  times  of  truth,  of  freedom,  of  justice,  and  of 
peace.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  These,  Sir,  are  glories  which  surpass  the  most 
splendid  rewards  of  mere  personal  ambition.  They 

'  Make  the  pageantries  of  kings  like  shadows  seem 
An  unsubstantial  dream.'" 

(Loud  cheers.) 

One  hundred  and  fifty  addresses  were  next  presented  to 
Bright ;  they  were  brought  by  an  army  of  delegates,  who  felt  it 
an  honour  to  be  the  bearers  of  such  appreciative  testimony  from 
their  respective  towns.  The  National  Liberal  Club  sent  one, 
and  it  was  signed  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Another  was  from  the 
National  Reform  Union,  Manchester. 

The  addresses,  as  they  were  received  from  the  delegates, 
were  placed  on  a  table,  where  they  grew  to  an  enormous  pile, 
and  showed  how  great  was  the  orator's  influence  and  popularity. 

When  Bright  rose  to  speak,  the  vast  audience,  rising  with 
him,  cheered  joyfully.  He  was  deeply  affected  by  the  warmth  of 
the  reception  and  this  unmistakable  evidence  of  public  gratitude, 
which  "  beamed  forth  to  gild  the  evening  of  his  day."  When 
the  cheering  died  away  and  the  listeners  subsided  into  an 
attitude  of  hushed  expectation,  he  began  in  his  clear,  strong, 
musical  voice  with  a  few  terse  sentences  ;  and  the  humorous 
touches,  received  with  instant  appreciation  and  laughter,  came 
easily,  as  if  the  speaker  enjoyed  them  as  much  as  the  hearers. 
He  referred  to  the  freedom  of  industry,  to  the  obnoxious  Corn 
Laws,  pointing  out — 

"That  meat  was  made  for  mouths — that  God  sent  not 
Corn  for  the  rich  men  only." 

He  next  alluded  to  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  mechanic,  to 
the  cheapening  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  the  spread  of 
education,  and  to  many  other  advantages,  which  in  the  old 
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telling  manner  he  claimed  to  have  come  to  the  working  classes 
mainly  through  the  action  of  the  vast  changes  which  took  place 
when  the  portals  of  industry  were  thrown  open  and  all  the 
world  was  invited  to  supply  our  markets.  He  spent  more  than 
half  an  hour  in  this  interesting  review  of  legislation  attempted 
and  progress  achieved,  warming  into  fine  eloquence  as  he  spoke 
of  the  United  States,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  future 
that  lies  before  the  great  Republic  when  she  shall  have  estab- 
lished a  perfect  system  of  free  industry. 

"  Perhaps,  though  I  am  speaking  to  this  vast  assembly  of  my  own  country- 
man,"-said  Bright,  "  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  a  word  to  the  working  artisan 
class  of  the  United  States  of  America.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  not  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  (Renewed  cheers.)  I  have  fought  her  battle  in  this  country — 
(cheers) — when,  for  a  time,  I  was  not  sure  that  the  contest  would  not  go  against 
us.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  as  much  sympathy  with  the  United  States  now  as  I 
had  then ;  and  as  much,  I  think,  almost  as  if  I  had  been  born  upon  her  soil. 
(Cheers.)  Well,  I  will  say  this  to  the  working  men  and  artisans  of  the  United 
States,  that  centuries  of  legislation  in  this  country — preceding  centuries — have 
not  done  so  much,  have  not  conferred  so  great  benefits  upon  the  labour  of  England 
as  have  been  conferred  by  the  great  Minister  of  forty  years  ago,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
— (cheers) — and  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  great  Minister  of  to-day.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Will  you  permit  me  to  dwell  for  a  sentence  or  two  upon  the  question  as  it  affects 
the  United  States,  in  which  we,  and  they,  and  all  the  world  are  greatly  inter- 
ested ?  I  believe  that  the  question  in  the  United  States  as  between  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff  and  a  merely  revenue  tariff  is  nearing  its  solution.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Opinion  is  growing — facts,  economic  facts,  which  are  irresistible,  are  coming  to  the 
front,  and  are  offering  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  statesmen  there,  and  of 
every  intelligent  man  in  that  great  Republic.  There  is  an  extraordinary  con- 
dition of  things  there,  which  no  other  country  in  any  age  of  the  world  has  ever 
experienced  or  even  dreamt  of.  There  is  an  actual  surplus  revenue  of  thirty 
millions  sterling.  Why,  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  potters  about  with  a 
million  or  two  millions.  (Laughter.)  He  puts  a  penny  on  the  income  tax  one 
day,  and  another  day  takes  it  off  again ;  one  day  he  proposes  to  give  a  quarter  of 
a  million  to  the  country  gentlemen  to  help  them  to  repair  their  roads,  and  then 
finds  that  he  cannot  get  the  money  and  does  not  do  it.  (Laughter.)  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  of  the  United  States,  monarch,  apparently,  of  all  he 
surveys,  deals  with  a  lump  sum,  the  magnitude  of  which  you  cannot  measure 
and  cannot  conceive,  but  a  lump  sum  of  thirty  millions  sterling.  Now,  this 
thirty  millions  is  fatal  to  the  high  Protection  party.  The  Government  does  not 
know  very  well  what  to  do  with  it.  It  must  either  throw  it  away  or  spend  it  in 
something  foolish  and  unnecessary,  or  else  it  must  refuse  to  receive  it—by  reduc- 
ing the  duties.  And  there  are  other  matters,  which  I  need  not  go  into,  connected 
with  their  system  of  bonds,  and  with  their  banks,  which  I  will  not  attempt  to 
explain  ;  but  I  think  this  is  very  certain,  that  next  year— although  this  year  they 
have  made  a  little  alteration  in  their  tariff — next  year  the  difficulty  will  be 
greater,  and  in  two  years  there  will  be  an  election  of  President  of  the  great 
Republic.  When  that  contest  comes  there  must  be  some  question  to  divide 
parties.  They  could  hardly  fight  if  there  was  no  question.  (Laughter.)  And 
now  the  great  question  of  slavery  has  been  settled  for  ever.  (Applause.)  It  has 
been  written  for  ever  in  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  that  slavery 
shall  never  again  exist  upon  that  continent.  (Cheers.)  And  the  negroes  in  the 
South,  who,  they  said,  would  die  off  if  they  were  free — they  are  more  numerous 
than  ever — (laughter)— and  being  the  only  people  in  the  South  who  did  work 
before  the  war,  they  work  now  better  than  ever,  because  they  receive  the  reward, 
the  honest  reward,  of  their  labour.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  when  that  question 
comes  to  be  discussed  in  the  great  forum  of  a  nation  of  fifty  millions  of  people, 
what  must  be  the  result  ?  A  very  intelligent  member  of  Parliament  told  me  two 
or  three  years  ago — I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  quoted  his  opinion  before,  but  it  is 
worth  hearing,  I  think — he  said  that  his  Liberal  opinions  had  been  greatly 
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strengthened  by  what  he  observed  in  the  United  States.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  said, 
'  If  you  note  what  they  do — a  great  many  of  them  talk  wildly  and  foolishly,  but,' 
he  said,  'they  always  act  very  wisely.'  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Well,  two 
years  hence,  I  believe  that  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  talk,  and,  perhaps,  a 
good  deal  of  it  wild  and  foolish,  but  when  that  great  people  are  brought  to  the 
issue,  whether  having  struck  off  the  chain  from  the  negro,  they  are  to  leave  the 
fetters  of  Protection  upon  the  industry  of  their  countrymen,  I  believe  they  will 
do  before  long  what  we  have  done — (cheers) — and  they  will  declare  it  to  be  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  American,  as  it  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every 
Englishman,  to  spend  his  money  in  the  cheapest  market  in  the  world.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Now,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  my  friends,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  think  I 
am  going  rather  to  transgress  what  I  mentioned  at  first.  (Cries  of  '  No '  and 
1  Go  on.')  I  am  very  much  tempted — not  to  satisfy  the  critics  of  whom  I  have 
spoken — (laughter) — but  to  satisfy  my  mind  in  the  train  of  argument  into  which 
I  have  been  led — I  feel  almost  disposed  to  enter  for  a  moment  upon  the  region  of 
prophecy.  (Laughter.)  To  me — perhaps  I  am  sanguine,  perhaps  more  ignorant 
than  I  deem  myself — there  opens  before  me  a  grand  vision  of  the  future. 
England  and  her  colonies  and  dependencies  at  this  moment  have  a  population 
of  fifty  millions  of  persons.  I  won't  go  over  the  colonies  where  they  are  dwelling ; 
but  you  know  that  there  are,  I  suppose,  five  or  six  and  thirty  millions  in  this 
country ;  the  United  States  by  the  last  census  had  also  fifty  millions :  they  are 
supposed  now  to  have  fifty -five  millions,  and  good  judges  say  that  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  that  by  the  time  when  a  man  of  fifty  in  this  audience  reaches 
my  age,  the  United  States  will  possess  a  population  of  100,000,000 ;  India — a 
dependency  of  this  country  governed  by  our  Government — India  possessed 
250,000,000  of  souls — India  is  a  Free  Trade  country — (hear) — with  only  one 
exception,  its  ports  are  open  to  all  produce  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Now, 
what  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  is  this — that  if  it  should  come,  as  I  believe  it 
will  come,  that  the  United  States  will  go  down  to  a  sensible  revenue  tariff, 
whatever  that  may  be — I  don't  point  the  sum  or  the  amount,  but  I  mean  a 
tariff  which  will  permit  large  freedom  of  trade  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world— then,  if  England,  with  our  50,000,000,  and  if  America  with  her  50,000,000, 
growing  rapidly  to  100,000,000 — if  they  take  this  course,  what  will  be  the  effect 
upon  other  nations  of  the  globe  ?  What  do  Protectionists  in  Europe  say  now  ? 
They  say,  '  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us  that  England  is  in  favour  of  Free  Trade. 
Look  at  America.  There  is  a  popular  Government,  a  Republic,  every  man 
voting — (hear,  hear) — and  there  they  have  a  system  of  Protection  most  strenuous 
and  most  severe,1  and  therefore  they  say  we,  at  any  rate,  may  not  be  set  down 
as  fools  and  ignorant  if  we  have  Protection  here  and  follow  the  example  of 
the  free  Government  and  the  free  people  of  North  America.  But,  if  the  United 
States  should  make  the  change  which  I  believe  is  impending,  then  the  United 
States  and  England,  with  their  hundred  millions  and  more — they  will  be  an 
argument  of  a  different  kind  and  of  a  different  force  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 
The  Free  Traders  of  every  country  will  say,  'Why  the  people  in  England, 
living  under  an  ancient  monarchy,  are  prospering  with  Free  Trade,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  living  under  the  nag  of  the  Republic,  have  followed 
the  example  of  England,'  and  they  will  say,  'We  are  trying  to  follow  these 
countries  in  political  freedom ;  why  should  we  not  follow  them  in  the  not  less 
magnificent  and  beneficent  path  of  a  perfect  freedom  of  industry  ?  '  (Loud 
cheers.)  Now,  one  word  to  which  this  argument  or  picture  leads  me.  May 
I  ask  you  what,  at  this  moment,  are  the  two  great  curses  of  Europe  ?  The 
one  is  the  system  of  high  tariffs,  the  war  of  tariffs;  and  the  other  is  the  war 
of  arms,  of  armies.  (Cheers.)  The  one  is  burdensome;  in  fact,  both  are 
burdensome  at  all  times;  the  war  of  armies  at  times  more  than  burdensome, 
if  employed  in  destruction  and  slaughter.  If  you  were  to  destroy  the  tariffs  of 
Europe,  you  would  destroy  the  pretence  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  armies 
of  Europe.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  as  I  discuss  it  and  consider  it,  the  vision  seems 
to  grow  upon  me.  Nations  would  become  one  in  interest,  the  very  jealousies 
would  vanish  as  their  ignorance  of  each  other  would  vanish.  If  France  and 
Germany  in  the  year  1870 — France  and  Prussia — if  they  had  had  no  tariffs,  if 
their  people  were  trading  from  day  to  day  between  the  two  countries  as  the 
French  traded  between  the  departments  of  France,  and  as  we  trade  with 
Scotland,  do  you  think  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  brought  these  two 
great  nations  into  a  sanguinary  war  upon  this  stupid  and  foolish  question, 
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What  prince  in  Europe  shall  be  invited  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Spain  ? — 
(laughter) — a  question  in  which  neither  Prussia  nor  France,  in  my  opinion,  had 
the  smallest  possible  interest ;  and  if  thirty  years  ago  Russia  had  had  no  tariff 
more  than  we  had — if  all  the  productions  of  England  and  her  manufactures 
could  have  gone  freely  to  Russia  as  the  produce  of  Russia  came  freely  to 
England,  do  you  suppose  it  would  have  been  possible  in  our  manufacturing 
population  to  have  excited  the  frenzy  and  the  ferocity  which  were  displayed 
during  the  continuance  of  that  deplorable  struggle  ?  The  fact  is,  neither 
emperors,  nor  kings,  nor  statesmen,  nor  the  public  press  will  be  able  to  bring 
nations  into  war  when  those  nations  are  united  in  their  interest  by  perfect 
freedom  of  interests  between  them.  (Loud  applause.)  And  then  the  pretence 
for  armies  will  be  gone — I  don't  mean  the  pretence  for  armies  which  may  be 
necessary  for  internal  peace  in  some  cases,  as  in  some  degree  a  police  force — 
but  those  vast  armies  of  Europe,  now  four  millions  of  men — four  millions  of 
men,  I  will  not  say  eating  their  own  heads  off,  but  eating  other  people's  heads 
off — (laughter) — living  on  the  industry  of  others — when  they  might  be  living 
honestly  and  happily  at  home  upon  their  own  industry.  (Applause.)  But  when 
this  shall  come — and  I  think  it  will  come — in  that  time  the  taxes  upon  all 
these  peoples  will  be  greatly  lessened ;  their  comfort  will  be  increased ;  education, 
you  may  rely  upon  it,  will  be  more  general ;  and  the  barbarity  and  the  cruelty 
which  distinguish  Governments  and  people  too  much  will  be  discouraged  and 
denounced.  In  fact,  if  one  may  allow  one's  imagination  a  little  play,  I  should 
say  that  we  should  have  not  a  new  heaven,  but  we  should  have  a  new  earth. 
It  would  not  be  geographically  greater  than  it  is  at  present,  but  it  would  be 
greater  in  wealth,  in  comfort,  and  in  human  happiness.  Forgive  me  if  I  dream  ; 
it  may  be  so,  but  I  will  believe  in  a  better  time  ;  if  Christianity  be  not  a  fable, 
as  I  believe  and  you  believe  that  it  is  not,  then  that  better  time  must  come. 
(Applause.) 

'Earth's  kindreds  shall  not  always  sleep, 
The  nations  shall  not  always  weep.' " 

(Loud  and  continued  cheering.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  also 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  the  gathering  soon  after  dispersed. 

On  Thursday  evening  Bright  was  entertained  by  the  members 
of  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association  at  a  banquet  in  the 
Town  Hall.  The  Mayor  presided  over  a  large  gathering.  Earl 
Granville  proposed  Bright' s  health  with  characteristic  felicity; 
Bright  responded  with  his  usual  eloquence. 

On  Friday  morning  the  Mayor  entertained  Bright  and  about 
150  gentlemen  who  had  been  attending  the  celebration  during 
the  week  to  breakfast  in  the  Council  House.  In  reply  to  an 
address  of  welcome,  Bright  spoke  of  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  us  to  inquire  into  what  was  our  duty  with  regard  to  other 
nations.  In  this  view,  he  said,  there  were  two  questions  at 
present  with  regard  to  France  which  deserved  most  careful 
attention.  The  first  was  the  question  of  a  new  Suez  Canal, 
which  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  ever-increasing 
traffic  passing  through  the  present  waterway.  He  did  not 
doubt  that  Lord  Granville  would  endeavour  to  do  all  that  was 
judicious  and  would  not  be  led  away  by  speculators ;  for  great 
national  interests  were  at  stake,  and  also  the  concord  of  two 
nations.  The  next  question  was  the  Channel  Tunnel.  He 
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ridiculed  the  fears  of  the  military  authorities,  and  said  his 
impression  was  that  the  tunnel  would  be  of  enormous  value 
to  this  country  and  to  France.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  had  an  interest  in  the  tunnel  being  made,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  extraordinary  suggestions  of  alarm  which  had  been 
offered  would  be  utterly  disregarded  and  repudiated  by  common 
sense.  He  concluded  by  saying  : — 

"  I  do  implore  you — I  don't  ask  you  to  adopt  what  may  be  called  extraordinary 
and  abstract  opinions  on  the  question  of  war — I  ask  you  to  agree  with  Lord 
Derby,  who  made  an  observation  before  he  left  the  previous  Government  which 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  greatest  interest  of  England  is  peace. 
(Cheers.)  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  wars  of  our  predecessors,  or  the  wars  within 
two  centuries  of  our  time,  it  is  impossible  to  say — if  the  efforts  of  our  statesmen 
had  been  directed  to  an  improvement  of  the  internal  condition  of  our  country — 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  great  would  have  been  the  difference  in  the  present 
position  of  the  millions  of  the  labouring  classes  amongst  us.  It  is  for  them 
I  care  most.  They  toil  and  they  sweat,  they  work  from  early  morn  till  even- 
time.  Their  reward — as  far  as  our  expenditure  is  compared  with  their  reward — 
is  generally  but  small,  because  although  they  have  not  many  of  them  the  same 
power  of  impressing  upon  the  Government  their  views  that  we  have,  I  say, 
looking  at  their  condition,  we  are  bound  by  all  that  is  sacred  if  possible  to  bring 
together  the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  nations  of  the  North  American  continent, 
into  a  firm,  constant,  enduring,  and  blessed  alliance  with  the  people  of  our 
country ;  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  this  that  I  have  made  these  observations, 
and  I  trust  that  all  that  has  been  said  here  to-day,  and  what  may  be  said  on 
other  occasions  and  felt  and  partly  expressed,  may  not  be  without  some  result 
upon  the  public  opinion  of  the  country.  (Cheers.)  For  your  address,  Mr.  Mayor, 
I  have  only  to  thank  you.  I  have  exhausted  in  the  course  of  the  week  the 
language  of  what  I  may  call  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  and  I  have  no  more 
words  to  use  than  those  that  I  have  already  employed.  I  have  had  a  reception 
here  in  Birmingham  such  as  I  could  not  have  possibly  contemplated,  such  as 
perhaps  no  other  man  has  had  at  any  time.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  I  am 
humiliated  when  I  think  how  much  you  have  overrated  anything  that  I  have 
done.  ('  No,  no.')  I  plead  only  that  I  have  been,  as  far  as  I  know,  honest  in  the 
pursuit  of  public  objects — (hear,  hear) — without  ambition  for  preferment ;  arid 
if  I  have  been  compelled  to  separate  myself  from  colleagues  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  you  may  be  quite  sure  it  has  only  been  done  because 
I  believed  my  duty  to  you  and  the  public,  and,  what  is  still  higher,  my  duty 
to  my  conscience,  made  it  necessary  that  I  should  leave  an  official  position — ay, 
in  a  country  like  this,  with  dignity  and  emoluments  connected  with  it ;  but 
dignity  and  emoluments,  and  all  that  office  can  ^ive,  are  valueless  unless  they 
are  accompanied  by  the  belief  that  they  are  held  in  consistency  with  one's  duty, 
and  with  the  honest  endeavour  to  serve  the  people  who  have  given  me  and 
shown  me  so  much  of  their  trust."  (Loud  and  continued  cheering.) 

On  the  Saturday  morning  Bright  was  entertained  to  break- 
fast by  the  committee  of  the  Birmingham  Junior  Liberal  Club, 
and  in  his  speech  he  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  early 
connections  with  politics,  and  the  state  of  the  country  before 
the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill.  At  noon  he  left  by 
train  for  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  was  heartily  cheered  by  his 
friends  who  had  assembled  to  witness  his  departure.  The 
remainder  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  he  spent  at  the  residence 
of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Curry,  and  on  Monday  morning  he  left 
for  London,  and  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  he  evening, 
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to  defend  himself  against  a  charge  made  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  of  breach  of  privilege,  for  he  had  in  one  of  his 
speeches  in  Birmingham  accused  the  Conservative  members 
of  being  in  alliance  with  the  "  Irish  rebel  party,"  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  impossible  for  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  do  any  good  work  for  the  country.  The  leader 
of  the  Conservatives  had  not  been  speaking  many  minutes 
when  it  became  clear  that  the  charge  was  very  weak.  Bright 
expressed  himself  not  surprised  that  some  of  the  passages  in 
his  speeches  should  have  caused  what  in  ancient  phraseology 
was.  said  to  be  "  searching  of  hearts  "  among  his  opponents. 
He  admitted  that  there  was  a  sense  in  which  the  word 
"  alliance  "  might  be  offensive  and  inapplicable,  but  he  had 
not  pointed  to  any  compact.  He  maintained,  however,  that 
the  Conservatives  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  did,  as  a 
rule,  practically  act  together  in  obstruction,  and  being  asked  to 
quote  an  instance,  he  gave  two — viz.,  the  unduly  protracted 
debate  on  the  Affirmation  Bill,  and  the  waste  of  Government 
time  by  the  appropriation  of  Government  nights — questions 
and  debates  arising  thereon.  The  motion  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-four. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIH 

BEIGHT'S  ORATORY,  &c. 

THIS  biography,  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  would  be  in- 
complete without  a  description  of  the  personal  appearance, 
oratorical  delivery,  and  moral  qualities  of  its  hero. 

The  great  orator  was  so  often  seen  in  public,  and  was  so 
repeatedly  photographed,  that  his  lineaments  and  figure  were 
familiar  to  the  civilised  world.  He  might  be  described  as  robust 
of  frame,  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  broad  chested,  and  of 
graceful  deportment.  His  face  was  broad  and  full,  and  decidedly 
Saxon ;  his  forehead  high,  expansive,  and  prominent,  bordered 
with  venerable  locks  silvered  by  time.  Dark  and  heavy  brows 
overhung  his  keen  eyes,  which  were  of  a  tender  blue,  full  of  sweet 
gravity,  and  wonderfully  intellectual,  which  could  flash  fire,  or 
melt  into  tears,  and  captivate  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of 
their  influence.  His  mouth  was  large,  firm,  and  had  an  expression 
of  good  humour.  "  The  streak  of  the  unfaded  rose  enlivened 
his  cheeks."  When  animated  during  a  speech  his  comely  Saxon 
features  brightened  into  unmistakable  beauty,  and  when  seen  in 
profile  were  even  finer  than  when  viewed  from  the  front.  The 
whole  had  an  expression  of  intellectual  dignity,  candour,  serenity, 
and  repose. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  his  oratory  was  so 
popular  that  when  Bright  gave  his  promise  to  address  a  meet- 
ing in  any  town,  the  number  of  persons  applying  for  admission 
tickets  exceeded  by  thousands  that  which  the  building  could 
accommodate.  The  consequence  was  that  thousands  assembled 
round  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  even  obtaining  a  glance  at  the 
great  orator ;  and  so  valuable  were  his  speeches  considered  that  at 
these  meetings  about  sixty  reporters  were  present  to  record  every 
sentence,  and  herald  his  speech,  not  only  through  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  even  across  the  broad  Atlantic.  As  soon  as 
he  arrived  the  mass  of  people  outside  the  building  huzzaed 
vigorously,  and  this  joyful  announcement  was  heard  with  pleasure 
by  the  more  fortunate  assembled  inside,  who  at  once  rose  to  their 
feet  and  directed  their  attention  to  the  door  by  which  he  was 
expected.  When  he  appeared,  he  was  welcomed  with  deafening 
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cheers,  and  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  He  walked  quietly 
towards  the  table,  apparently  unaffected,  but  a  close  observer 
might  detect  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  suppressed  his  emotion. 
The  preliminaries  of  the  meeting  were  usually  hurried  through, 
and  when  the  orator  stood  up  he  was  received  with  rapturous 
and  sustained  applause.  He  quietly  took  his  position,  placed 
his  hat  on  the  table  before  him,  laid  on  the  rim  of  it  his  scanty 
notes,  and  then  surveyed  the  vast  assembly.  As  soon  as  there  was 
perfect  calm  he  began  his  speech  in  a  low,  quiet  tone,  which 
gradually  gathered  force  and  increased  in  volume.  His  voice 
was  magnificent,  varying  according  to  the  subject  upon  which  he 
spoke.  It  was  of  great  compass,  but  exquisitely  modulated,  and 
had  a  peculiar  musical  vibration  in  it  which  penetrated  the  air 
and  enabled  him  to  be  heard  with  distinctness  at  a  great  distance 
with  apparently  little  effort.  His  delivery  was  slow,  manly,  weighty, 
and  unhesitating,  though  he  sometimes  paused  as  if  to  select 
words,  which  were ' '  exquisitely  sought. ' '  The  language  was  simple 
and  forcible  and  carried  its  meaning  direct  into  the  mind.  Both 
the  cultivated  and  the  unlettered  felt  its  power  and  its  charm. 
Not  a  single  link  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  was  lost  by  dropping 
the  voice,  or  by  haste  in  pressing  along  to  the  next  sentence. 
The  logic  of  Bright's  speeches  was  never  confused,  and  there 
was  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  in  them. 

As  soon  as  Bright  began  to  speak  he  became  animated, 
his  countenance  seemed  to  dilate,  and  was  impressed  with  a 
character  of  peculiar  energy.  Some  critics  were  of  opinion  that 
his  intense  earnestness  was  incompatible  with  elevated  states- 
manship, but  all  history  teaches  that  those  who  have  brought 
about  great  good  for  mankind  were  men  of  intense  and  earnest 
natures.  Further,  it  is  well  known  that  when  a  speaker  is 
sensibly  touched  he  easily  influences  his  audience.  No  states- 
man was  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  moral  enthusiasm 
than  Bright,  and  it  was  this  which  Lord  Palmerston  meant 
to  sneer  down  when  he  addressed  him  as  "  the  honourable  and 
reverend  gentleman." 

"  I  consider  that  when  I  stand  upon  a  platform,  as  I  do  now,  I  am  engaged  in  as 
solemn  a  labour  as  Mr.  Dale  when  he  addresses  his  congregation,"  admitted  Mr. 
Bright  in  one  of  his  speeches ;  remarking  further :  "  It  is  not  only  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  other  world  that  men  must  be  true  to  themselves  and  to  their  consciences. 
(Applause,  and  hear,  hear.)  The  heart  itself  is  often  in  these  matters  more  at 
fault  than  the  head ;  but  if  people  would  obey  the  true  impulses  of  their  consciences 
and  their  hearts,  the  progress  of  nations  would  be  less  interrupted  than  it  is  now, 
the  misery  of  populations  would  be  diminished,  the  unwisdom  of  our  Governments 
would  be  checked,  and  we  should  find  over  all  the  earth  a  growth  and  a  progress 
towards  that  brighter  and  happier  day  of  which  we  see  now  only  glimpses  and 
the  dawning,  but  of  which  more  shall  be  seen  by  some  generations  that  shall 
succeed  us." 
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The  serenity  of  Bright  in  making  his  passionate  appeals 
imparted  additional  weight  to  his  influence  by  giving  the  idea  of 
innate  strength — of  the  repose  which  is  imagined  in  the  rock 
when  the  tempest  is  around  it. 

The  whole  of  his  characteristics  pointed  to  the  conclusion 
that  nature  designed  him  for  an  orator,  and  his  quick  apprehen- 
sion of  the  wrongs  which  weigh  upon  the  poorer  classes  and 
the  oppressed  seemed  to  have  given  point  and  direction  to  the 
powers  of  his  oratory,  for  it  was  the  study  of  his  life  to  try 
to  remove  the  cause  of  suffering,  or  alleviate  the  woes  and 
sorrows  of  the  poor,  the  helpless,  and  the  downtrodden.  Possess- 
ing the  poetical  temperament,  he  was  ahle  to  clothe  his  sentiments 
in  language  that  went  at  once  to  the  understanding  and  the 
heart.  His  demeanour  was  as  impressive  as  his  words  were 
impassioned  and  convincing. 

His  habit  in  speaking  was  to  hold  his  head  rather  more  back- 
ward than  erect.  He  preferred  also  to  speak  to  an  audience 
whose  seats  were  graduated  in  height,  rather  than  to  have  them 
on  a  level  lower  than  himself.  This  position,  no  doubt,  allowed 
the  free  action  of  the  organs  of  the  voice. 

He  owed  his  oratorical  success  not  to  any  one  quality,  but  to 
a  combination  of  qualities,  like  the  light  and  shade  of  a  picture. 
He  spoke  with  a  composed  air,  and  unfolded  his  facts  with  an 
ease  that  betokened  a  thorough  grasp  of  his  subject  matter.  His 
narrative  style  was  excellent,  and  it  was  impossible  to  expound 
the  details  of  a  complicated  subject  more  luminously.  His 
speeches  were  models  of  clear  and  persuasive  statement.  In 
close  alliance  with  this  lucidity  was  a  noble  and  unaffected 
simplicity. 

Bright's  information  on  affairs  was  accurate  and  wide.  There 
was  a  ripeness  in  his  knowledge  which  bore  witness  that  it  was 
not  forced  for  the  occasion,  but  was  the  fruit  of  years.  The  turn 
of  his  mind  and  the  bent  of  his  character  were  practical,  although 
he  spoke  with  the  precision  of  words  and  ideas  which  characterise 
a  clear  thinker,  he  expressed  himself  with  that  perspicuity  which 
can  only  be  attained  from  practice,  and  his  poetical  diction 
imparted  warmth  and  brilliancy  even  to  the  coldest  reasoning. 
His  opinions  had  the  authority  which  proceeds  only  from  deep 
and  settled  principles.  Like  Gladstone,  he  had  the  faculty  of 
imparting  interest  even  to  the  dryest  subject,  and  to  strew 
flowers  upon  what  seemed  the  most  barren  tracks  of  inquiry. 
He  spoke  sometimes  in  tones  of  warning,  and  even  suppressed 
menace ;  but  more  often  he  appealed  to  reason.  A  want  of 
speaking  plainly  was  never  his  fault.  Yet  he  could  flit  over 
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his  opponent's  arguments  as  lightly  as  a  sunbeam  on  the 
water,  equally  master  of  the  jocular  and  serious,  of  the  playful 
and  severe.  An  imagination  marvellously  quick  to  detect  un- 
thought-of  resemblances  enabled  him  to  turn  his  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  to  the  greatest  use. 

He  was  not  sparing  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  often  used 
them  with  tremendous  effect.  A  notable  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  his  speech  on  Reform  at  a  meeting  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  London,  in  1866  :— 

"  These  opponents  of  ours,  many  of  them  in  Parliament  openly,  and  many  of 
them  secretly  in  the  press,"  said  Mr.  Bright, "  have  charged  us  with  being  the  pro- 
moters of  a  dangerous  excitement.  They  say  we  are  the  source  of  the  danger  which 
threatens ;  they  have  absolutely  the  effrontery  to  charge  me  with  being  the  friend 
of  public  disorder.  I  am  one  of  the  people.  Surely,  if  there  be  onea  thing  in  a 
free  country  more  clear  than  another,  it  is  that  any  one  of  the  people  may  speak 
openly  to  the  people.  If  I  speak  to  the  people  of  their  rights,  and  indicate  to 
them  the  way  to  secure  them — if  I  speak  of  their  danger  to  the  monopolists 
of  power — am  I  not  a  wise  counsellor,  both  to  the  people  and  to  their  rulers  ? 
Suppose  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  or  Etna,  and,  seeing  a  hamlet  or  homestead 
planted  on  its  slope,  I  said  to  the  dwellers  in  that  hamlet  or  in  that  homestead, 
You  see  that  vapour  which  ascends  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain — that 
vapour  may  become  a  dense,  black  smoke  that  will  obscure  the  sky.  You  see  that 
trickling  of  lava  from  the  crevices  or  fissures  in  the  side  of  the  mountain — that 
trickling  of  lava  may  become  a  river  of  fire.  You  hear  that  muttering  in  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain — that  muttering  may  become  a  bellowing  thunder,  the 
voice  of  a  violent  convulsion  that  may  shake  half  a  continent.  You  know  that 
at  your  feet  is  the  grave  of  great  cities  for  which  there  is  no  resurrection,  as 
history  tells  us  that  dynasties  and  aristocracies  have  passed  away,  and  their  name 
has  been  known  no  more  for  ever.'  If  I  say  this  to  the  dwellers  upon  the  slope 
of  the  mountain,  and  if  there  comes  hereafter  a  catastrophe  which  makes  the 
world  to  shudder,  am  I  responsible  for  that  catastrophe  ?  I  did  not  build  the 
mountain  or  fill  it  with  explosive  materials.  I  merely  warned  the  men  that 
they  were  in  danger.  So,  now,  it  is  not  I  who  am  stimulating  men  to  the  violent 
pursuit  of  their  acknowledged  constitutional  rights.  We  are  merely  about  our 
lawful  business ;  and  you  are  the  citizens  of  a  country  that  calls  itself  free,  yet 
you  are  citizens  to  whom  is  denied  the  greatest  and  the  first  blessing  of  the  con- 
stitution under  which  you  live.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  Tory  party  is  the 
turbulent  party  of  this  nation." 

During  the  delivery  of  this  magnificent  passage  there 
was  a  deep  stillness,  and  when  the  pause  came  the  audience, 
moved  by  an  irresistible  and  unanimous  impulse,  sprang  to 
their  feet,  and  greeted  the  orator  with  rounds  of  deafening 
cheers. 

One  characteristic  of  his  oratory  was  pathos.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  we  may  mention  that  in  the  month  of  August, 
1877,  he  delivered  a  masterly  speech  at  Bradford  on  the  life 
of  his  departed  friend,  Richard  Cobden. 

"Well,  it  was  at  that  time  that  I  was  at  Leamington,"  said  Bright,  "and 
one  day  Mr.  Cobden  called  upon  me,  for  he  happened  to  be  there  also  on  a  visit 
to  some  relatives.  I  was  there  in  the  depth  of  grief,  and  I  might  almost  say  of 
despair,  for  the  light  and  sunshine  of  my  house  had  been  extinguished.  All  that 
was  left  on  earth  of  my  young  wife,  except  the  memory  of  a  sainted  life,  and  of  a 
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too  brief  happiness,  was  lying  still  and  cold  in  the  chamber  above  us.  Mr.  Cob- 
den  called  upon  me  as  his  friend,  and  addressed  me,  as  you  might  suppose,  with 
words  of  condolence.  After  a  time  he  looked  up  and  said,  '  There  are  thousands 
of  houses  in  England  at  this  moment  where  wives,  mothers,  and  children  are  dying 
of  hunger.  Now,  when  the  first  paroxysm  of  your  grief  is  passed,  I  would  advise 
you  to  come  with  me,  and  we  will  never  rest  until  the  Corn  Law  is  repealed." 
(Cheers.)  I  accepted  his  invitation."  (Cheers.) 

This  beautiful  passage  so  touched  the  hearts  of  every  one 
present  that  even  the  reporters,  who  by  usage  manage  in 
most  cases  to  keep  their  sympathetic  feelings  under  com- 
plete control,  vainly  tried  to  refrain  from  shedding  tears. 
Such  strong  impressions  cannot  be  produced  upon  the 
minds  of  others,  except  when  the  mind  producing  them  is 
instinct  with  truth  and  nature.  It  is  feeling  alone  that 
electrifies  an  audience.  The  original  master-touches  that  go 
to  the  heart  must  come  from  it. 

"  Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touched  within  us  ;  and  the  heart  replies." 

"  On  this  point  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  letter  which  I  received  a  few  days  ago  from 
a  most  esteemed  citizen  of  Dublin,"  remarked  Mr.  Bright  in  xme  of  his  speeches  in 
Ireland.  "  He  told  me  that  he  believed  that  a  very  large  portion  of  what  he 
called  the  poor,  amongst  Irishmen,  sympathised  with  any  scheme  or  any  proposi- 
tion that  was  adverse  to  the  Imperial  Government.  He  said  further,  that  the 
people  here  are  rather  in  the  country  than  of  it,  and  that  they  are  looking  more  to 
America  than  they  are  looking  to  England.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that. 
When  we  consider  how  many  Irishmen  have  found  a  refuge  in  America,  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  wonder  at  that  statement.  You  will  recollect  that  when  the 
ancient  Hebrew  prophet  prayed  in  his  captivity  he  prayed  with  his  window 
opened  towards  Jerusalem.  You  know  that  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  when 
they  pray,  turn  their  faces  towards  Mecca.  When  the  Irish  peasant  asks  for 
food,  and  freedom,  and  blessing,  his  eye  follows  the  setting  sun  :  the  aspirations 
of  his  heart  reach  beyond  the  wide  Atlantic,  and  in  spirit  he  grasps  hands  with 
the  great  Republic  of  the  West."  • 

With  the  hearts  and  ears  of  his  audience  at  his  command, 
Bright  could  as  easily  excite  another  chord  of  feeling.  With 
a  slight  touch  of  sarcasm  he  could  arouse  ridicule  or  indigna- 
tion, and  so  effect  his  purpose  more  completely  than  by  the 
bitterest  or  most  violent  invective.  He  was  often  exquisite 
in  his  tone  of  irony,  and  by  a  mere  inflection  of  his  voice 
he  could  manifest  a  scorn  which  could  hardly  have  been 
expressed  in  words. 

Another  quality  of  his  oratory  was  humour,  but  it  was  not 
used  merely  for  the  sake  of  amusing.  It  was  peculiarly  his 
own,  varied,  always  agreeable,  and  seldom  severe ;  it  was  lively, 
playful,  and  directed  to  ridicule  rather  than  to  lacerate.  He 
chose  rather  to  confuse  than  to  wound  his  opponent.  His 
mirth  was  tempered  with  sensibility  and  while 

"  All  around 

Caught  the  contagion,  and  returned  the  sound — 
Convulsive  mirth  on  every  cheek  appeared," 
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he  seemed  the  least  affected  by  it,  so  perfect  was  his  self-control. 
When  he  was  approaching  an  amusing  passage,  there  was  no 
indication  of  it  in  his  manner,  but  a  close  observer  would 
have  noticed  a  pleasant  agitation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  eye. 

His  power  in  comic  description  was  remarkable.  It  was  not 
like  painting  a  picture,  but  unrolling  it.  Sometimes  a  sentence 
or  two  flashed  a  whole  scene  at  once  on  the  view. 

"  I  recollect  a  little  time  ago,"  related  Mr.  Bright  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  a  gentleman  writing  about  the  serious  things  which  had  happened  in  his 
time,  and  he  said,  amongst  other  things,  that  there  was  a  man  down  in  the 
same  country — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  in  Buckinghamshire  or  where  it 
was — (laughter) — and  the  man  was  not  a  Cabinet  Minister,  he  was  only  a 
mountebank — (renewed  laughter) — but  he  set  up  a  stall  and  offered  to  the 
country  people  to  sell  them  pills  that  were  very  good  against  earthquakes." 
(Boars  of  laughter.) 

Again,  when  referring  to  Lord  Derby's  professions  about 
Reform  in  1858,  he  said  : — 

"  It  would  be  like  the  sort  of  feast  that  a  Spanish  host  sets  before  his  guests, 
consisting  of  a  little  meat  and  a  great  deal  of  tablecloth." 

Another  was  the  joke  about  the  Syrian  monks  to  whom  "tears 
were  as  natural  as  perspiration."  Then  there  was  the  sarcasm 
hidden  in  the  parenthetical  remark  about  the  gentleman's 
ancestors  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror — "  I  never  heard 
that  they  did  anything  else." 

He  once  described  Mr.  Disraeli  as  "  the  mystery  man  of  the 
Tory  Party."  Speaking  of  the  Conservative  leader,  he  said : — 

"  If  they  had  been  in  the  wilderness  he  would  have  complained  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  as  a  harassing  piece  of  legislation." 

During  the  American  war  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  some 
of  the  mill  hands  partially  employed  by  the  use  of  Indian  cotton, 
known  as  "  Surat,"  which  was  the  most  difficult  and  trouble- 
some to  work.  Bright  related  that  on  one  Sunday  morning 
a  minister  was  praying  that  merciful  Heaven  would  grant  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cotton,  when  a  man  in  the  congregation,  a 
cotton-spinner,  cried  out:  "Yes,  Lord,  but  not  Surat." 

Another  instance  is  the  story  of  the  old  gentleman  who  used 
to  say  that  "  a  hole  would  last  longer  than  a  patch." 

In  a  speech  on  Reform,  Bright  remarked : — 

"  For,  after  all,  the  Bill  of  the  last  session,  honest  and  well  intended  and  valu- 
able as  it  was,  was  still  but  a  tinkering  of  a  very  bad  system.  But  the  Tory  party 
refused  even  to  have  it  tinkered.  They  remind  me  very  much  of  a  wealthy 
but  a  most  penurious  old  gentleman,  who  lived  some  years  ago  in  my  neighbour- 
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hood,  and  who  objected,  amongst  other  expenses,  very  much  to  a  tailor's  bill,  and 
he  said  he  had  found  out  that  a  hole  would  last  longer  than  a  patch.  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  Lord  Derby  and  his  friends ;  for  it  was  one  of 
their  great  arguments  that  if  the  Bill  of  the  Government  passed,  it  would  inevit- 
ably follow  that  something  more  would  almost  immediately  be  demanded." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  relating  for  this  biography  an  anecdote, 
stated  : — 

11 1  remember  an  expression  of  Mr.  Blight's  about  Mr.  Cobden.  There  was  a 
discussion  of  some  Church  matter  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  one  pleading 
with  Mr.  Bright  said  that  Cobden  was  favourable  to  the  Church  view  of  it.  '  Oh, 
yes,'  said  he, '  Cobden  is  turned  Puseyite."  I  need  hardly  say  he  did  not  mean 
this  to  be  taken  literally." 

Sir  R.  Peel,  when  he  was  Irish  Secretary,  extolled  the 
"  gentlemen  "  of  the  Southern  States  of  America  during  the  civil 
war,  and  demanded  the  recognition  of  the  South,  and  bitterly 
attacked  the  North.  In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Bright  said : — 

"  The  other  day,  not  a  week  since,  a  member  of  the  present  Government — he  is 
not  a  statesman,  he  is  the  son  of  a  great  statesman,  and  occupies  the  position  of 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland — dared  to  say  to  an  English  audience  that  he  wished  the 
Bepublic  to  be  divided,  and  that  the  South  should  become  an  independent  State. 
If  that  island  which,  I  suppose  in  punishment  for  some  of  its  offences,  has  been 
committed  to  his  care — if  that  island  were  to  attempt  to  secede,  not  to  set  up  a 
slave  kingdom  but  a  kingdom  more  free  than  it  has  ever  been,  the  Government  of 
which  he  is  a  member  would  sack  its  cities  and  drench  its  soil  with  blood  before 
they  would  allow  such  a  kingdom  to  be  established." 

The  following  are  specimens  of  his  wit : 

"  Gentlemen  will  consent  to  be  made  the  instrument  to  reimpose  upon  the 
country  the  excise  duties  which  have  been  repealed,  or  the  import  duties  which 
in  past  times  inflicted  such  enormous  injury  upon  trade,"  said  Bright  in  his 
speech  in  March,  1864.  "  The  property-tax  is  the  lever,  or  the  weapon,  with  which 
the  proprietors  of  lands  and  nouses  in  this  kingdom  will  have  to  support  the 
1  integrity  and  independence '  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Gentlemen,  I  congratulate 
you,  that  every  man  of  you  has  a  Turk  upon  his  shoulders." 

"  There  is  a  curious  affinity|between  the  Turkish  language  and  our  own  which  I 
noticed,"  remarked  Bright  in'l854.  "You  observed  there  was  an  emeute — a  dis- 
turbance— in  Constantinople  a  while  ago.  A  great  number  of  people  made  a 
disturbance,  and  were  very  anxious  to  go  to  war,  and  to  force  the  Government 
to  war,  and  not  treat  at  all  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  ambassadors ; 
and  the  Sultan,  it  is  said,  determined  that  half  of  them  should  join  the  army  in 
Boumelia,  and  the  other  half  should  go  to  the  fleet.  Well,  that  class  of  persons 
were  called  '  Softaa ' — (laughter) — in  English  (and  here  is  the  remarkable  affinity 
between  the  two  languages)  we  merely  call  them  softya.  (Laughter.)  Now  I  have 
not  the  least  objection,  I  confess,  that  our  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  should  be  sus- 
pended— that  every  man  who  feels  a  burning — I  don't  exactly  know  what  to  call  it 
— something  that  on  subjects  of  this  kind  I  never  felt  myself — but  every  man  who 
has  a  burning  desire  to  be  avenged  upon  Russia,  or  some  high  mission  to  save 
Turkey,  I  should  like  him  to  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  go.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
Now  in  all  the  enthusiasm  that  I  have  heard  of,  I  have  not  met  with  a  single 
man  who  offers  to  go."  (Laughter.) 

"A  great  many  people  in  this  country,"  said  Bright,  in  speaking  on  "  Fair  Trade  " 
— "  I  hope  a  diminishing  number— think  that  because  other  countriesdo  not  allow 
us  to  send  our  goods  into  their  markets  free  of  duty,  therefore  we  should  not  allow 
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them  to  send  their  goods  to  this  market  free  of  duty.  They  think  that  two  bad 
things  are  better  than  one.  They  remind  me  very  much  of  what  it  would  be  if  a 
man  had  got  a  sound  box  on  the  side  of  his  head,  and  he  was  to  go  about  com- 
plaining that  nobody  gave  him  another  sound  box  on  the  other  side." 

"  One  of  the  candidates  for  the  inferior  position  of  minority  member  for  Bir- 
mingham," said  Bright  in  November,  1868,  "complained  on  a  recent  occasion  that 
I  had  not  read  the  speeches  of  his  colleague  in  the  candidature,  and  that  I  had 
not,  in  duty  bound,  undertaken  to  answer  him.  The  fact  is,  I  am  too  busy  in 
these  days  to  dwell  very  much  on  works  of  fiction.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
are  what  I  call  dull  fiction,  and  the  speeches  of  his  colleague,  though  not  less 
fiction,  are  certainly  of  a  rather  more  sparkling  and  sensational  character." 

"  There  was  a  dear  old  friend  of  mine,  the  late  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson," 
related  Bright,  "who  once  said  to  me  when  there  had  been  some  talk  somewhere 
of  a  revolt  of  troops,  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  when  the  extinguisher 
takes  fire.  He  thought  there  was  not  much  chance  of  the  conflagration  being 
put  out." 

"By-the-by,  the  valour  of  the  yeomanry  has  never  been  more  conspicuous,"  said 
Bright  in  a  speech  in  July,  1844;  "it  was  once  proposed,  in  an  Act  which  was  passed 
to  raise  a  troop  of  yeomanry,  that  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
country,  except  in  the  case  of  an  invasion." 

His  rising  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  always  an  event. 
There  was  a  difference  between  his  two  styles  of  oratory  as  dis- 
played inside  and  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament.  He  was  more 
argumentative  in  the  House,  whereas  at  public  meetings  he  in- 
dulged in  a  more  popular  style  of  speaking.  In  premeditated 
speeches  he  was  great  and  effective,  and  was  always  ready  to 
take  part  in  any  debate  that  suddenly  arose  in  the  House.  In 
the  course  of  a  discussion  he  was  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
detect  salient  points,  in  order  that  he  might  either  attack  or 
emphasize  them,  and  was  often  thus  able  to  deliver  an  admir- 
able impromptu  speech.  Before  he  rose  to  address  the  House, 
he  was  frequently  noticed,  as  previous  speakers  were  proceeding, 
to  write  short  notes  with  a  pencil  on  a  piece  of  paper.  He  would 
show  signs  of  nervousness  by  a  restlessness  on  his  seat,  crossing 
his  legs,  smoothing  his  hair,  but  as  soon  as  he  rose  he  appeared 
cool  and  collected.  He  would  be  greeted  with  a  sudden  cheer, 
and  in  an  instant  there  was  a  hush,  except  a  slight  bustle  caused 
by  the  rush  of  members  to  their  seats.  The  absent  in  the 
library  and  tea-room  were  suddenly  apprised  "  that  Bright  was 
up,"  and  there  was  a  general  exodus  for  the  House,  so  that  in 
less  than  five  minutes  every  seat  would  be  filled.  His  great 
ally,  Mr.  Gladstone,  described  him  as  "the  man  whose  voice 
the  House  loved  to  hear."  [His  name  was  worthily  associated 
with  the  names  of  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Gladstone. 
Bright' s  oratory  was  distinguished  by  a  noble  simplicity  and 
clear  reasoning,  illumined  by  flashes  of  wit,  by  humour, 
passion,  and  grand  imagery.]  If  he  was  interrupted  while 
speaking,  he  replied  in  such  a  manner  that  his  opponent  was 
discomfited  or  crushed.  He  then  coolly  resumed  the  thread  of 
his  discourse  and  proceeded  with  his  argument.  He  could  make 
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the  most  difficult  question  clear  to  his  audience.  Some- 
times it  was  his  custom  to  direct  his  address  more  particu- 
larly to  his  opponents  in  politics  who  were  before  him ;  his 
eye  ranged  calmly  along  their  ranks,  and  he  spoke  to  them 
almost  individually.  He  would  remind  them  that  he  had  been 
right  on  all  the  great  questions  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  forcibly  put  the  question  whether  it  was  not  possible  that 
he  was  right  also  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  that 
they,  Proteus-like,  would  again  shift  their  ground.  There  was 
no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  great  measures  of  forty  years 
were  to  a  considerable  degree  connected  with  his  name,  and  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  development  of  public  opinion,  there 
was  no  departure  on  Bright' s  part  from  the  principles  he  avowed 
at  the  beginning.  He  rarely  or  never  changed  his  opinions 
after  they  had  been  maturely  formed.  His  political  sagacity 
and  forethought  were  even  more  remarkable  than  the  work  he 
accomplished.  In  short,  it  would  be  futile  to  deny  that  he 
must  be  placed  among  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  age.  The 
people  trusted  a  leader  with  convictions  so  strong,  a  record  so 
stainless,  a  courage  so  absolutely  fearless. 

"  My  conscience  tells  me  that  I  have  laboured  honestly  only  to  destroy  that 
which  is  evil  and  to  build  up  that  which  is  good,"  he  reminded  the  House  on 
one  occasion,  adding :  "  The  political  gains  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as  they 
were  summed  up  the  other  night  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wick,  are  my  political 
gains,  if  they  can  be  called  the  gains  in  any  degree  of  any  living  Englishman. 
And  if  now,  in  all  the  great  centres  of  our  population — in  Birmingham  with  its 
busy  district,  in  Manchester  with  its  encircling  towns,  in  the  population  of  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  in  Glasgow,  and  amidst  the  vast  industries  of  the  West 
of  Scotland,  and  in  this  great  Babylon  in  which  we  are  assembled — if  we  do  not 
find  ourselves  surrounded  by  hungry  and  exasperated  multitudes ;  if  now  more 
than  at  any  time  during  the  last  hundred  years  it  may  be  said,  quoting  the 
beautiful  words  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  '  Content  sits  basking  on  the  cheeks  of  toil ' :  it 
this  House  and  its  statesmen  glory  in  the  change,  have  not  I  as  much  as  any 
living  man  some  claim  to  partake  of  that  glory  ?  " 

Many  statesmen  and  many  writers  may  justly  share  with 
him  in  such  glory,  but  Bright,  Cobden,  and  Gladstone  per- 
formed the  greatest  share  in  the  noble  work.  It  was  the 
ambition  of  Bright's  life  that  England  might  be  the  abode  of 
tranquillity,  freedom,  justice,  industry,  and  rational  enjoy- 
ment. 

He  was  particularly  careful  not  to  speak  on  subjects  he  had 
not  thoroughly  mastered.  History  was  his  guide,  for  he  believed 
that  "  the  best  prophet  of  the  future  is  the  past,"  and  that 
"  certain  signs  precede  certain  events,"  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  there  has  been  a  realisation  of  prophecies  once  derided, 
and  the  acceptance  of  proposals  once  despised.  The  words 
Bright  uttered  in  1862,  when  the  future  of  the  North  was  at 
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its  darkest  in  the  great  American  struggle,  are  an  illustration 
of  this : — 

"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone)  as  a  speaker  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  man  in  England,  and  he  is  a  great  statesman ;  he  believes  the  cause 
of  the  North  to  be  hopeless,  and  that  their  enterprise  cannot  succeed,"  said  Mr. 
Bright.  ..."  I  have  another  and  a  far  brighter  vision  before  my  g&ze.  It  may 
be  a  vision,  but  I  will  cherish  it.  I  see  one  vast  confederation  stretching  from 
the  frozen  North  in  unbroken  line  to  the  glowing  South,  and  from  the  wild 
billows  of  the  Atlantic  westward  to  the  calmer  waters  of  the  Pacific  main ;  and  I 
see  one  people  and  one  language,  and  one  law  and  one  faith,  and  over  all  that 
wide  continent  the  home  of  freedom  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  every  race 
and  of  every  clime." 

Speeches,  when  passed  through  the  cold  medium  of  the 
Press,  inevitably  suffer  from  the  loss  of  the  inspiration  and 
energy  of  the  speaker,  from  the  absence  of  the  immediate  action 
of  mind  upon  mind,  from  the  want  of  the  thrilling  or 
moving  tones  of  voice  and  the  sympathetic  flow  of  the 
emotions  that  agitate  a  great  assembly.  Still,  as  specimens 
of  popular  English  declamation  Bright's  efforts  rank  with  the 
highest. 

"  I  believe  that  ignorance  and  suffering  might  be  lessened  to  an  incalculable 
extent,  and  that  many  an  Eden,  beauteous  in  flowers  and  rich  in  fruits,  might 
be  raised  up  in  the  waste  wilderness  which  spreads  before  us,"  said  he,  in  a 
peroration  on  Reform  at  Glasgow.  "But  no  class  can  do  that.  The  class  which 
has  hitherto  ruled  in  this  country  has  failed  miserably.  It  revels  in  power  and 
wealth,  whilst  at  its  feet,  a  terrible  peril  for  its  future,  lies  the  multitude 
which  it  has  neglected.  If  a  class  has  failed,  let  us  try  the  nation.  (Great 
cheering.)  That  is  our  faith,  that  is  our  purpose,  that  is  our  cry — Let  us  try 
the  nation.  (Renewed  cheering.)  This  it  is  which  has  called  together  these 
countless  numbers  of  the  people  to  demand  a  change ;  and,  as  I  think  of  it,  and 
of  these  gatherings,  sublime  in  their  vastness  and  in  their  resolution,  I  think 
I  see,  as  it  were,  above  the  hill-tops  of  time,  the  glimmerings  of  the  dawn  of 
a  better  and  a  nobler  day  for  the  country  and  for  the  people  that  I  love  so  well." 
(Enthusiastic  cheering.) 

"It  is  a  fact,"  said  Bright  in  concluding  his  speech  at  Birmingham  in  1870, 
"that  no  Government,  that  no  Administration,  that  no  laws,  and  that  no  amount 
of  industry  or  commerce,  that  no  extent  of  freedom  can  give  prosperity  and  solid 
comfort  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  unless  there  be  in  those  homes  economy, 
temperance,  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  This  is  needful  for  all ;  but  it  is  especially 
needful,  most  needful  in  some  respects,  for  those  whose  possessions  are  the  least 
abundant  and  the  least  secured.  If  we  could  subtract  from  the  ignorance,  the 
poverty,  the  suffering,  the  sickness,  and  the  crime  which  are  now  witnessed 
amongst  us,  the  ignorance,  the  poverty,  the  suffering,  the  sickness,  and  the  crime 
which  are  caused  by  the  single,  but  the  most  prevalent,  habit  or  vice  of  drinking 
needlessly,  which  destroys  the  body  and  mind  and  home  and  family,  do  we  not 
all  feel  that  this  country  would  be  so  changed,  and  so  changed  for  the  better, 
that  it  would  almost  be  impossible  for  us  to  know  it  again  ?  Let  me,  then,  in 
conclusion  say  what  is  upon  my  heart  to  say,  what  I  know  to  be  true,  what  I  have 
felt  every  hour  of  my  life  when  I  have  been  discussing  great  questions  affecting 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes — let  me  say  this  to  all  the  people :  that  it 
is  by  a  combination  of  a  wise  Government  and  a  virtuous  people,  and  not  other- 
wise, that  we  may  hope  to  make  some  steps  towards  that  blessed  time  when  there 
shall  be  no  longer  complaining  in  our  streets,  and  when  our  garners  shall  be  full, 
affording  all  manner  of  store." 

"  These  men  are  in  error  who  tell  you  that  nothing  has  been  done,  and  that 
all  remains  to  be  done,"  said  Bright  at  Birmingham  in  October,  1873,  adding : 
"  those  men  are  not  less  in  error  who  tell  you  that  what  has  been  done  is  evil, 
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and  that  it  is  evil  to  do  anything  more.  What  you  should  do  is  to  act  upon  the 
principles  and  the  rules  of  past  years,  steadily  advancing  in  favour  of  questions 
which  the  public  has  thoroughly  discussed,  which  it  thoroughly  comprehends, 
and  which  Parliament  can  honestly  put  into  law.  For  my  part,  looking  back 
over  these  forty  years,  I  feel  some  little  sense  of  content.  But  it  does  not  in 
the  least  degree  lessen,  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  adds  to  and  strengthens,  my 
hope  for  the  future.  The  history  of  the  last  forty  years  of  this  country,  judged 
fairly — I  speak  of  its  legislation — is  mainly  a  history  of  the  conquests  of  free- 
dom. It  will  be  a  grand  volume  that  tells  the  story,  and  your  name  and  mine, 
if  I  mistake  not,  will  be  found  in  some  of  its  pages.  (Cheers.)  For  me,  the 
final  chapter  is  now  writing.  It  may  be  already  written ;  but  for  you,  this 
great  constituency,  you  have  a  perpetual  youth  and  a  perpetual  future.  I 
pray  Heaven  that  in  years  to  come,  when  my  voice  is  hushed,  you  may  be 
granted  strength,  and  moderation,  and  wisdom,  to  influence  the  councils  of  your 
country  by  righteous  means  for  none  other  than  noble  and  righteous  ends." 
(Cheers.) 

"  The  fact  is  the  world,  as  we  are  in  it  but  for  a  very  short  time,  does  not 
seem  to  go  on  very  fast,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  if  we  can  only  move  it  a 
little,"  remarked  Bright,  in  speaking  on  Free  Trade  and  the  prevention  of 
wars,  in  Bradford,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1877;  "but  the  interests  of  all  man- 
kind are  so  bound  up  in  this  question  that  it  only  wants  that  you  should 
dispel  the  sort  of  fog  which  intercepts  their  vision,  when  they  would  come  at 
once  to  see  a  promised  land  which  was  within  their  reach,  and  a  fruit  which 
they  have  never  tasted  within  their  grasp,  and  if  this  view  could  once  be  opened 
up  to  the  intelligent  people  in  these  countries,  I  have  a  confident  belief  that 
the  time  will  come,  that  it  must  come,  when  these  vast  evils  shall  be  suppressed, 
and  men  shall  not  learn  war  any  more,  and  God's  earth  shall  not  be  made, 
as  it  is,  a  charoel  house  by  the  constant  murder  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
His  creatures." 

"  I  am  a  plain  and  simple  citizen,  sent  here  by  one  of  the  foremost  con- 
stituencies of  the  Empire,  said  Bright  in  concluding  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  December,  1864,  against  the  war  with  Eussia,  "  representing  feebly, 
perhaps,  but  honestly,  I  dare  aver,  the  opinions  of  very  many,  and  the  true 
interests  of  all  those  who  have  sent  me  here.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  I  am  alone 
in  my  condemnation  of  this  war,  and  of  this  incapable  and  guilty  Administration. 
And  even  if  I  were  alone,  if  mine  was  a  solitary  voice,  raised  amid  the  din  of 
arms  and  the  clamours  of  a  venal  press,  I  should  have  the  consolation  I  have 
to-night — and  which  I  trust  will  be  mine  to  the  last  moment  of  my  existence — 
the  priceless  consolation  that  no  word  of  mine  has  tended  to  promote  the 
squandering  of  my  country's  treasure  or  the  spilling  of  one  single  drop  of  my 
country's  blood." 

"But  let  me  add,  that  this  which  you  have  erected  to-day,"  said  Bright 
when  performing  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  statue  of  Richard  Cobden  at 
Bradford  on  the  25th  of  July,  1877,  "which  is  erected  in  your  midst,  is  by  no 
means  the  greatest  monument  that  has  been  built  up  to  him.  There  is  one  far 
grander  and  of  wider  significance.  There  is  not  in  the  country  a  homestead  in 
which  there  is  not  added  comfort  from  his  labours,  not  a  cottage  the  dwellers 
in  which  have  not  steadier  employment,  higher  wages,  and  a  more  solid  inde- 
pendence. This  is  his  enduring  monument.  He  worked  for  these  ends,  and  for 
these  great  purposes,  and  he  worked  even  almost  to  the  very  day  when  the 
lamp  of  life  went  out.  He  is  gone;  but  his  character,  his  deeds,  his  life,  his 
example,  remains  a  possession  to  his  countrymen.  And  let  this  be  said  of  him 
for  generations  to  come,  as  long  as  the  great  men  of  England  are  spoken  of  in 
the  English  language ;  let  it  be  said  of  him  that  Richard  Cobden  gave  the 
labours  of  a  life  that  he  might  confer  upon  his  countrymen  perfect  freedom  of 
industry,  and  with  it  not  that  blessing  only,  but  its  attendant  blessings  of  plenty 
and  of  peace." 

When  Bright  had  finished  a  speech  and  sat  down,  he  im- 
pressed his  audience  with  the  idea  that  he  had  hy  no  means 
exhausted  his  subject,  but  that  he  could,  had  he  pleased, 
have  made  many  more  such  speeches  on  it.  His  audiences 
instinctively  realised  the  fullness  of  his  knowledge  on  the  great 
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subjects  which  he  treated,  and  could  confidently  trust  him 
with  respect  to  the  facts  which  he  adduced.  There  were  very 
few  topics,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  policy,  on  which  he  did 
not  express  his  opinion  ;  yet,  after  so  many  years  of  public 
speaking,  he  admitted  not  very  long  before  his  death  that  he 
was  always  happier  the  morning  after  a  meeting  than  before 
it,  showing  that  even  with  all  his  practice  he,  in  common  with 
other  great  orators,  suffered  somewhat  from  nervousness. 

So  exclusively  did  he  express  himself  in  vigorous  Saxon  that 
words  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  French  origin  were  rarely  heard  from 
him..  It  was  a  stream  of  pure  unadulterated  English,  flowing 
copiously.  Still,  though  the  texture  of  his  language  was  Saxon, 
he  resorted  occasionally  to  the  Latin  element  of  our  com- 
posite tongue.  "  The  august  mother  of  free  nations "  is  an 
instance  in  which  he  used  a  word  of  Latin  origin  which  gave 
grandeur  to  the  sentence.  He  is  often  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  uselessness  of  studying  the  dead  languages.  He  was 
a  master  of  the  art  of  investing  facts  and  statistics  with 
interest,  and  of  bringing  them  home  to  the  simplest  intelligence. 

He  loved  books,  and  had  a  perfect  passion  for  poetry.  His 
quotations  were  chiefly  from  Dante,  Chaucer,  Shakspeare, 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  but  above  all  from  the  Bible 
and  from  Milton. 

Bright  was  a  strong  man,  and  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
a  great  orator,  his  strength  was  moral.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  has  ever  been  a  greater  moral  force  in  the  history 
of  English  politics.  He  was  seen  at  his  best,  perhaps,  when 
he  was  attacking  some  ancient  abuse  or  exposing  some  time- 
honoured  sophistry.  Iconoclastic  he  certainly  was,  but  his 
object  was  to  improve  upon  that  which  he  found.  He  took 
up  large  questions,  and  dealt  with  them  in  a  way  that  was 
not  without  a  greatness  of  its  own.  His  fame  was  connected 
with  every  interest  of  his  country,  whether  in  domestic  or 
foreign  policy.  He  strove  for  right  and  justice  with  a  courage 
and  an  honesty  which  were  partly  the  result  of  his  domestic 
training  and  partly  the  gift  of  nature.  If  statesmanship 
consist  in  the  wise  use  of  varied  political  knowledge,  in  the 
firm  grasp  and  intelligent  exposition  of  great  principles,  in 
absolute  loyalty  to  convictions,  which,  though  unpopular  at 
first,  have  become  at  length  the  convictions  of  the  nation,  then 
Bright  has  established  his  claim  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
modern  statesmen. 

His  life  was  consistent  throughout,  and  very  few  states- 
men could  look  back  with  such  unmingled  satisfaction  on  the 
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work  they  achieved  for  the  good  of  their  country.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  living  to  see  many  of  his  political  ideals  realised. 
Others  are  even  now  in  process  of  realisation.  His  penetration 
led  him  to  fling  behind  him  the  prejudices  of  the  past,  and 
steer  his  course  by  the  light  of  hetter  principles.  He  left  a 
noble  example  for  his  successors  to  follow,  and  England  will 
inscribe  his  among  the  famous  names  of  her  history. 

Cobden  and  Bright  were  admirable  counterparts  of  each 
other,  and  invariably  worked  in  unison.  Their  usual  custom 
was  for  Cobden  to  speak  first,  grappling  with  the  financial  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  subject.  In  due  course  Bright  would 
rise,  after  other  members  had  expressed  their  opinions,  and 
would  tear  to  shreds  the  flimsy  arguments  of  his  opponents. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  1877,  related  a  circumstance  that  came  under  his  own  obser- 
vation. He  said  : — 

"  I  remember  very  well  talking  to  Mr.  Cobden  about  some  debate  in  which 
he  took  a  great  interest.  Mr.  Cobden  said,  "  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  get  on, 
for  I  am  afraid  Bright  will  not  be  there.'  I  replied, '  I  should  have  thought  yon 
could  have  done  very  well  without  him.'  He  said, '  No,  I  am  always  used  to 
acting  with  him.  I  begin,  but  he  always  comes  in  at  the  end,  and  I  know  that 
whoever  attacks  me  in  the  course  of  the  debate  always  gets  the  worst  of  it.'  " 

Cobden  gave  the  prose  of  eloquence  and  Bright  the  poetry. 
Cobden's  style  was  his  own,  and  in  it  he  had  no  equal  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  at  once  won  the  attention  of  audiences, 
for  he  only  sought  to  deal  with  facts  and  arguments.  He 
never  spoke  without  maturing  what  he  had  to  say ;  not  in 
the  way  of  elaboration,  but  in  the  way  of  turning  the  subject 
over  and  over  in  his  own  mind,  and  in  considering,  as  he 
phrased  it,  "  the  best  way  of  putting  it." 

He  adapted  himself  to  his  audience,  who  felt  quite  at  home 
with  him,  for  he  had  the  air  of  one  arguing  alone  and  familiarly 
with  himself;  and  while  he  was  speaking,  they  felt  it  almost 
impossible  not  to  range  themselves  on  his  side.  His  unaffected 
good-nature,  his  natural  pleasantry,  were  irresistible. 

Having  received  from  a  student  in  a  Nonconformist  college 
a  letter  asking  his  opinion  on  the  art  of  public  speaking  and 
on  reading  sermons,  Bright  returned  the  following  answer  : — 

"  You  ask  me  two  questions,  to  one  of  which  I  can  give  a  ready  answer.  I 
have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  out  my  speeches ;  certainly  not  for  more 
than  thirty  years  past.  The  labour  of  writing  is  bad  enough,  and.  the  labour  of 
committing  to  memory  would  be  intolerable ;  and  speeches  '  read '  to  a  meeting 
are  not  likely  to  be  received  with  much  favour.  It  is  enough  to  think  over  what 
is  to  be  said,  and  to  form  an  outline  in  a  few  brief  notes.  But  first  of  all,  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  spokeu  of  is  required ;  with  that,  practice  should 
make  speaking  easy.  As  to  what  is  best  for  the  pulpit  I  may  not  venture  to  say 
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much.  It  would  seem  that  rules  applicable  to  other  speaking  will  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  pulpit.  But  in  a  pulpit  a  man  is  expected  to  speak  for  a  given 
time,  on  a  great  theme,  and  with  less  exact  material  than  is  obtainable  on  other 
occasions  and  on  ordinary  subjects.  And  further,  a  majority  of  preachers  are 
not  good  speakers,  and  perhaps  could  not  be  made  such.  They  have  no  natural 
gift  for  good  speaking ;  they  are  not  logical  in  mind ;  not  full  of  ideas  nor  free 
of  speech  ;  and  they  have  none  of  that  natural  readiness  which  is  essential  to  a 
powerful  and  interesting  speaker.  It  is  possible,  nay,  perhaps  very  probable, 
that  if  reading  sermons  were  abolished,  while  some  sermons  would  be  better 
than  they  now  are,  the  majority  of  them  would  be  simply  chaos,  and  utterly 
unendurable  to  the  most  patient  congregation.  Given  a  man  with  knowledge 
of  his  subject  and  a  gift  for  public  speaking,  then  I  think  reading  a  mischief ; 
but  given  a  man  who  knows  little  and  who  has  no  gift  of  speaking,  then  reading 
seems  to  be  inevitable,  because  speaking,  as  I  deem  it,  is  impossible.  But  it 
must  be  a  terrible  thing  to  have  to  read  or  speak  a  sermon  every  week  on  the 
same,  topic  to  the  same  people ;  terrible  to  the  speaker  and  hardly  less  so  to  the 
hearers.  Only  men  of  great  mind,  great  knowledge,  and  great  power,  can  do 
this  with  great  success.  I  wonder  that  any  man  can  do  it.  I  forbear,  there- 
fore, from  giving  a  strong  opinion  on  the  point  you  submit  to  me.  When  a 
man  can  speak  let  him  speak — it  is,  no  doubt,  most  effective ;  but  when  a  man 
cannot  speak  he  must  read.  Is  not  this  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter?  " 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  E.  Potter,  M.P.,  informed  the  members 
of  the  Carlisle  Debating  Club,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  that  he 
heard  Bright  say  at  a  dinner  party  that : — 

" '  The  whole  secret  of  effective  speaking  is  here — of  course,  if  you  mean  to 
speak,  you  first  know  what  you  are  going  to  say ;  and  when  you  have  resolved 
on  that,  the  next  point  is  to  speak  very  deliberately — every  word,  in  fact  every 
syllable,  should  be  expressed.'  And  Mr.  Bright  added,  '  If  you  do  this,  and  if 
you  have  matter  worth  listening  to,  you  will  be  listened  to,  and  you  will  acquire 
a  confidence  and  ease  you  won't  acquire  in  any  other  way.'  That  he  (Mr. 
Potter)  thought  good  advice,  and  he  was  sorry  they  could  not  at  all  times  attend 
to  it,  because  one  was  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  slurring  over  one's  speaking, 
tinder  the  idea  that  the  audience  were  getting  impatient." 

To  sum  up.  On  that  which  was  best  in  the  politics  of  his 
day,  if  Bright  did  not  leave  his  image  at  least  it  may  be  said 
that  he  left  his  superscription.  He  wrought  for  the  sustenance 
and  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  masses  of  our  population 
at  home  rather  than  for  the  extension  of  our  dominions  abroad, 
and  in  wise  and  beneficent  legislation  he  left  for  himself  a 
monument  more  durable  than  marble  or  than  brass. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 
LAST  DAYS 

IN  1884  Gladstone  introduced  into  Parliament  a  Bill  giving1 
to  householders  in  country  districts  the  franchise  that  had  been 
granted  to  householders  in  boroughs  in  1867.  By  this  measure 
two  million  voters  would  be  added  to  the  register,  whereas 
the  first  Reform  Bill  had  added  less  than  half  a  million  and  the 
second  considerably  less  than  a  million.  The  Bill  passed  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  180,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords 
and  the  country  became  greatly  excited.  Demonstrations  in 
favour  of  the  measure  and  against  the  Lords  took  place  in 
the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  and  Bright  was  in  the  veiy  fore- 
front of  the  agitation.  He  spoke  with  great  power  at  a  huge 
meeting  in  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  and  soon  afterwards  at 
another  vast  gathering  in  the  Pomona  Gardens,  Manchester.  At 
the  Birmingham  meeting  he  suggested  that  destruction  of  the 
Peers'  veto  which  passed  into  law  in  1911.  After  some  remark- 
able private  conferences  between  the  Premier  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition,  the  Franchise  Bill  was  put  upon  the  Statute- 
book  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  was  followed  by  an  Act  for  the 
redistribution  of  seats.  Next  year  the  Government  was  seriously 
shaken  by  the  fall  of  Khartoum  and  the  death  of  Gordon. 
Bright  dined  with  Gladstone  on  March  2nd  and  found  him  sick 
and  sorely  harassed.  The  Premier's  troubles  thickened.  There 
were  fierce  debates  on  the  abandonment  of  the  Soudan  and  there 
was  danger  of  a  rupture  with  Russia.  These  troubles  were  sur- 
mounted, but  the  Irish  difficulty  remained.  Again  and  again 
Tories  and  Parnellites  were  found  voting  in  the  same  lobby. 
The  Whigs  were  dissatisfied  and  were  falling  away.  The  Radicals 
were  dissatisfied  and  were  eager  for  further  advances.  In  these 
circumstances  conferences  between  Tories  and  Home  Rulers  soon 
bore  fruit.  The  old  Crimes  Act  for  Ireland  was  expiring.  Two 
questions  confronted  the  Government.  The  one  was,  should 
new  special  powers  be  accorded  the  Lord-Lieutenant  for  the 
preservation  of  order?  The  other,  should  a  large  measure  of 
local  government  be  accorded  the  Irish  ?  Upon  the  latter 
question  the  Cabinet  could  not  agree.  Coercion  was  therefore 
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to  be  accompanied  by  a  scheme  of  Land  Purchase.  On  this 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  left  the  Government. 
Then  came  the  end.  By  a  combination  of  Tories  with  Home 
Balers  the  Ministry  was  beaten  on  the  Budget  (June  8)  and 
resigned.  After  some  delay  Lord  Salisbury  formed  an  adminis- 
tration. Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  intimated  that  coercion  in  Ireland  was  not  to  continue. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  accentuated  the  announcement.  Many 
Tories,  however,  protested  against  the  new  policy  of  their  leaders, 
and  together  with  a  number  of  Liberals  gave  a  great  banquet 
(July  24)  to  Lord  Spencer,  the  retiring  Viceroy.  Lord  Harting- 
ton  presided];  Bright  was  present.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament 
came  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Under  the  new  Act  Birmingham 
was  entitled  to  return  seven  members,  and  all  seven  were  Liberals. 
Bright  was  elected  for  the  Central  Division  after  a  sharp  contest 
with  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  The  result  of  the  elections  for 
the  United  Kingdom  was  that  333  Liberals  were  returned,  251 
Tories,  and  86  Nationalists.  The  Liberal  representation  of 
Ireland  was  effaced.  Gladstone  would  have  preferred  for  the 
Tories  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Home  Rule.  But  though  they 
had  gone  into  power  by  the  help  of  the  Nationalists,  they  now 
at  the  critical  moment  drew  back.  The  policy  of  conciliation 
was  discarded,  and  on  January  26,  1886,  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 
announced  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  in  Ireland.  This  announcement  decided  the  fate 
of  the  new  Ministry.  On  a  motion  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  regard- 
ing the  agricultural  labourer,  the  Tories  were  beaten  by  79 
and  compelled  to  resign.  In  the  minority,  however,  were  18 
Liberals,  and  76  other  Liberals,  including  Bright,  abstained 
from  voting  altogether. 

On  April  8th,  in  perhaps  the  most  crowded  House  ever  known, 
Gladstone  introduced  his  first  Home  Rule  Bill.  Bright,  "  the 
only  man  now  comparable  to  him  in  eloquence  and  influence, 
was  seen  in  dim  obscurity."  *  But  he  took  no  part  in  the  debate 
nor  in  the  intrigues  that  were  rife  at  the  time.  A  Land 
Purchase  Bill  which  was  introduced  whilst  the  Home  Rule 
scheme  was  still  under  discussion,  proved  even  less  acceptable 
than  Home  Rule  itself.  Though  Bright  was  opposed  to  both, 
he  was  extremely  reluctant  to  vote  against  them.  When  the 
fateful  division  on  the  second  reading  approached,  a  meeting 
of  dissentient  and  wavering  Liberals  was  held  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  were  55  present.  Bright  was 
not  among  them,  but  he  sent  a  letter  which  was  "  afterwards 
*  Lord  Morley,«"Life  of  Gladstone." 
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described  as  the  death-warrant  of  the  Bill  and  of  the  Administra- 
tion." It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  in  this  letter  Bright 
actually  advised  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
second  reading.  It  is  a  still  more  curious  fact  that  the  letter 
was  never  read  to  the  meeting.  The  statement  was  made  that 
Bright  was  averse  to  the  measure  and  practically  all  present 
went  away  with  the  determination  to  vote  against  it.  The  letter 
could  never  afterwards  be  produced,  as  it  was  torn  up  as  soon 
as  the  conference  was  over.  Ten  days  later,  on  June  8th, 
the  division  was  taken,  and  348  were  against  the  Bill,  only 
313  in  its  favour.  Ninety-three  Liberals  voted  in  the  majority. 

A  dissolution  of  Parliament  promptly  followed.  The  election 
was  fought  with  unusual  energy  and  passion.  Lord  Morley 
distinctly  asserts  that  the  heaviest  attack  on  Gladstone  came 
from  Bright.  "  Every  word  seemed  to  weigh  a  pound  "  and  had 
"  great  effect  with  the  undecided  all  over  the  country."  But, 
despite  his  opposition  to  Home  Rule,  Bright' s  sympathy  with 
Ireland  was  undiminished.  He  was  in  favour  of  giving  her 
everything  she  could  obtain  from  a  Parliament  of  her  own. 
When  he  broke  away  from  Gladstone,  Bright  did  not  change 
his  position.  He  stood  as  he  had  always  done  for  justice  to- 
wards Ireland,  but  he  was  against  a  second  Parliament,  as  he 
had  always  been.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  said  very  truly  that 
Bright  was  no  sentimentalist  in  politics  and  took  no  interest 
in  the  doctrine  of  nationalities.  If  the  Imperial  Parliament 
would  pass  good  measures  for  Ireland,  Bright  held  that  it  was 
unreasonable  Ireland  should  ask  for  more.  There  are  times, 
however,  when  sentiment  counts  for  as  much  in  politics  as 
reason. 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  that  316  Tories  were  returned, 
196  Liberals,  74  dissentient  Liberals,  and  86  Nationalists.  A 
Conservative  Government  was  formed  and  Gladstone  sought  rest. 
Before  doing  so  he  wrote  to  R.  H.  Hutton,  who  had  formerly 
supported  him  in  the  Spectator:  "Rely  upon  it,  I  can  never 
quarrel  with  you  or  with  Bright.  What  vexes  me  is  when 
differences  disclose  baseness." 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  During  the  next  two  years  Bright 
did  not  often  appear  in  public,  but  many  letters  of  his  upon 
public  affairs  found  their  way  into  the  Press.  He  was  in 
Birmingham  for  the  last  time  on  March  28,  1888,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  banquet  given  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  after  his  settlement 
of  outstanding  difficulties  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  Bright's  speech  dealt  with  subjects  of  vital  interest  at 
the  present  moment,  and  is  especially  memorable  for  its  clear 
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pronouncement  against  Imperial  Federation.      He  declared  that 
the  questions  which  agitate  British  Cabinets  had  no  interest 
for  the  colonies,  and  that  the  colonies  would  never  allow  them- . 
selves  to  be  involved  in  our  quarrels  and  our  wars. 

This  was  the  last  speech  which  Bright  ever  delivered.  In 
May  he  was  sick,  and  though  he  rallied  somewhat  during  the 
summer  he  never  left  his  home  again.  As  the  autumn  advanced 
his  condition  became  worse.  He  took  to  his  bed  in  December 
with  congestion  of  the  lungs.  In  March,  1889,  he  realised  that 
he  was  dying.  On  the  26th  he  became  unconscious.  Next  day 
the  end  came  very  quietly. 

Bright  once  said  he  wished  "to  live  among  his  own  people." 
Now,  after  the  many  battles  of  his  life,  he  sleeps  among  them. 
In  the  Friends'  Burial  Ground  at  Rochdale  the  stone  above  his 
grave  records  his  name,  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  that  of  his 
death.  Has  fame  is  secure.  He  was  the  great  tribune  and 
orator  of  his  time  and  "the  foremost  champion  of  truth,  of 
freedom,  of  justice,  and  of  peace." 
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ADULLAM,  Cave  of,  270 

Aldis,  Rev.  John,  on  Bright,  35 

Alnwick  meeting,  78 

American  Slave  War,  240 ;  Bright 
on,  241,  243,  245 

Anti-Corn-Law  League,  its  origin, 
43 ;  meetings  in  Newall's  Build- 
ings, 44;  campaign  begins,  46; 
National  Conference,  64  ;  fund 
of  £50,000,  65;  great  bazaar, 
109 ;  decides  to  raise  £250,000 : 
£60,000  subscribed  at  one  meet- 
ing, 122 ;  dissolved,  134 ;  Bright's 
tribute  to,  135 

Armitage,  Elkanah,  43 

Ashley,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury),  79,  89,  99 

Ashworth,  Geo.,  217,  247 

Ashworth,  Henry,  119, 167 

Avery,  Alderman,  342,  345 

BALLOT,  Bright  supports,  182 

Bamsley,  92 

Bath  meeting,  120 

Bazaar  for  Anti-Corn-Law  League, 
109 

Beith,  Bev.  Mr.,  on  distress  in 
Scotland,  62 

Bentinck,  Lord  Geo.,  129 

Berkeley,  Grantley,  evidence  for 
Game  Law,  116 

Berwick,  88 

Birmingham  meetings,  67,  120, 
156,  190 ;  elects  Bright  as  M.P., 
206;  great  meetings,  211,  212, 
219 ;  re-elects  Bright,  222  ;  meet- 
ings, 233,  244,  258;  returns 
Bright  again  to  Parliament,  265  ; 


Reform  demonstration,  272  ; 
meetings,  287,  295,  301, 303, 304, 
307  ;  welcomes  Gladstone,  309  ; 
meetings,  317,  321,  322, 323, 328, 
334,  342,  344;  Bright  celebra- 
tions, 366-373;  meetings,  388, 
390 

Birrell,  Augustine,  on  Bright,  9— 
20 ;  on  Bright's  strong  character, 
11-13 

Blackburn  meeting,  94 

Blanketeers'  march,  29,  30 

Bolton  meeting,  46 

Bowring,  Dr.,  150,  194 

Bradford  meetings,  104,  216,  260,. 
308-9,  384 

Bradlaugh,  C.,  331 

Bright,  Jacob,  senior,  birthplace, 
22;  early  history,  23;  success, 
characteristics,  24-25 

Bright,  John,  birthplace,  21 ;  resi- 
dence, 21 ;  ancestors,  22 ;  father 
and  mother,  23-4 ;  early  training, 
26 ;  at  Newton,  27 ;  enters  busi- 
ness, 28  ;  observes  Reform  strug- 
gle of  1832,  34,  36  ;  first  speeches, 
35 ;  first  visit  to  London,  37 ;  tour 
in  the  East,  38 ;  first  meets  Cob- 
den,  39 ;  one  of  founders  of  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League,  43 ;  views  on 
Corn  Law,  45  ;  speaks  against  it, 
46,  57,  59,  61,  64,  65,  67,  68,  71, 
72,  73,  75,  76,  77,  78,  84-5,  87, 
89,  92,  94,  95,  103,  104,  105,  107, 
119,  120,  121,  122,  124 ;  marriea 
Miss  Priestman,  46;  her  death, 
59 ;  speeches  against  Church 
rates,  49,  183,  234  ;  on  decline  of 
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trade  in  Manchester  district,  60  ; 
speaks  in  London,  61 ;  deputa- 
tion to  President  of  Board  of 
Trade  and  to  Premier,  62;  at 
National  Conference,  64 ;  contests 
Durham,  74;  elected  M.P.,  80; 
maiden  speech  in  House,  82 ; 
comments  on,  83  ;  speeches,  85, 
96  ;  care  for  his  workpeople,  98 ; 
on  Factory  Bill,  99  ;  speech 
on.  Lancashire  industries,  99 ; 
speeches,  101,  102 ;  at  Durham, 
105  ;  at  Manchester,  106 ;  letter 
to  Sunderland  electors,  112-13; 
letter  to  Cobden,  118 ;  great 
speech  on  Repeal,  128;  presen- 
tation to,  135-6  ;  speech,  136  ; 
M.P.  for  Manchester,  140  ;  mar- 
ries Miss  Leatham,  143 ;  his 
house  and  private  life,  144,  145  ; 
love  of  Llandudno,  145;  death 
of  son,  145  ;  speeches  for  Ireland, 
147, 149,  150 ;  against  flogging  in 
Army,  150 ;  on  taxation,  153 ; 
against  capital  punishment,  155, 
255,  331 ;  against  great  arma- 
ments, 158 ;  on  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  160 ;  declines  to  repre- 
sent Rochdale,  161 ;  opposes  re- 
adjustment of  taxation,  162 ;  on 
Manchester  School  and  policy, 
163 ;  re-elected  for  Manchester, 
164;  advocates  admission  of  Jews 
to  Parliament,  164 ;  speech  at 
Edinburgh  on  peace  and  war, 
169  ;  on  declaration  of  war  with 
Russia,  174 ;  letter  to  Absalom 
Watkin,  176  ;  at  Manchester  on 
Russian  War,  178-9;  in  Parlia- 
ment on  war,  180,  181,  184 ;  in 
Manchester,  186  ;  in  Parliament, 
187  ;  at  Rochdale,  189 ;  in  Man- 
chester, 189 ;  in  Birmingham, 
190 ;  letter  to  G.  Wilson,  191  ; 
travels  for  health,  194 ;  is  rejected 
by  Manchester,  197 ;  comments  of 


Press,  198-201 ;  farewell  to  Man- 
chester, 201-2;  elected  for  Bir- 
mingham, 206;  assists  to  over- 
throw Palmerston,  208 ;  on  India, 
209,  210;  on  armaments,  211; 
at  Birmingham,  great  speeches, 
211,  212;  at  Manchester,  215; 
Reform  speeches,  216,  218,  219, 
227,  230,  232,  272,  274,  281,  282  ; 
at  Rochdale,  217,  220 ;  re-elected 
M.P.  for  Birmingham,  222; 
speech  in  Parliament,  224;  at 
Rochdale,  225 ;  at  Huddersfield, 
226;  Liverpool,  227;  London, 
227 ;  upholds  the  dignity  of  the 
Commons,  228  ;  against  war 
scares,  229,  231 ;  in  Birmingham, 
233;  on  Church  rates,  234;  at 
Rochdale,  238 ;  on  war  in  America, 
241;  banquet  to,  242;  in  Bir- 
mingham, 244,  245,  247;  at 
Rochdale,  247 ;  in  London,  248 ; 
at  Rochdale,  252;  in  Birming- 
ham, 253 ;  on  temperance,  256, 
257  ;  on  commerce,  258 ;  on  Re- 
form, 258  ;  on  Imperial  Defence, 
259 ;  visits  Cobden,  260  ;  at  Cob- 
den's  death,  261 ;  on  Cobden's 
death,  262  ;  on  Cobden's  charac- 
ter, 263;  returned  unopposed 
M.P.,  265;  speeches,  267,  268, 
269, 271,  283, 286, 287  ;  presented 
with  freedom  of  Edinburgh,  288 ; 
on  military  expenditure,  289; 
joins  Gladstone's  Cabinet,  291; 
speaks  for  Irish  Disestablish- 
ment, 293  ;  letter  on  Peers,  294 ; 
speeches,  295;  resigns  office, 
297  ;  illness,  298-9 ;  presentation 
from  Potteries,  300;  Chancellor 
of  Duchy,  300;  speaks  at  Bir- 
mingham, 801,  803,  804;  on 
Burials  Bill,  805,  833  ;  on 
woman's  vote,  807  ;  in  Birming- 
ham, 307 ;  unveils  Cobden's 
statue  at  Bradford,  308 ;  at  Man- 
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cheater,  310 ;  on  India,  312,  313 ; 
on  Russo-Turkish  War,  314,  315  ; 
death  of  Mrs.  Bright,  316 ;  Bir- 
mingham meetings,  317,  321, 
323,  327,  328,  334;  letter  on 
tirade,  319 ;  at  Manchester,  319  ; 
at  Eochdale,  322 ;  on  Noncon- 
formity, 325  ;  re-elected  for  Bir- 
mingham, 330 ;  in  office,  330  ; 
receives  French  and  international 
addresses,  335 ;  on  Irish  Land  Bill, 
337-8 ;  celebration  of  seventieth 
birthday,  339 ;  in  Birmingham, 
342;  on  Procedure  rules,  343; 
speech  on  opening  of  new  library, 
344;  withdraws  from  Cabinet, 
353  ;  is  invited  to  visit  America, 
354,  355 ;  is  elected  Lord  Rector 
of  Glasgow  University,  355;  his 
address,  355 ;  receives  freedom  of 
city,  357  ;  speech  on  Established 
Churches,  358 ;  celebration  of 
twenty-five  years'  representation 
of  Birmingham,  364-73  ;  address 
to,  366 ;  presentation,  366-7 ; 
speeches,  369,  372  ;  his  personal 
appearance,  374  ;  style  of  speak- 
ing, 375-6  ;  grand  images,  377 ; 
pathos,  878  ;  humour,  379, 880-1 ; 
his  speaking  in  the  House,  381 ; 
specimens  of  his  oratory,  383-4 ; 
his  simplicity  and  pure  English, 
385;  comparison  with  Cobden, 
386;  his  view  of  speaking  and 
preaching,  387 ;  speaks  on  Fran- 
chise Bill  at  Birmingham  and 
Manchester,  388;  again  elected 
for  Birmingham,  389 ;  letter  on 
Home  Rule,  390 ;  opposes  Glad- 
stone and  his  Irish  policy,  390 ; 
re-elected  M.P.,  390 ;  last  speech, 
390 ;  illness  and  death,  391 

Bristol  meeting,  120 

Buckingham,  J.  S.,  predicts Bright's 
success  as  orator,  36 

Burchell,  William,  123 


Burials  Bill,  305,  333 
Burnley  meeting,  120 
Bury,  meeting  at,  107 
Byron,    Lord,    of   the    Manor   of 
Rochdale,  21 

CANTERBURY  meeting,  84-5 

Carlisle  meeting,  92 

Carlyle  quoted  on  Corn  Law,  65 

Chamberlain,  Jos.,  311,  322,  330, 
334,  390 

Chartists,  63,  103 

Church  rates,  Jacob  Bright  refuses 
payment,  24,  34  ;  John  Bright's 
opposition  to,  48  ;  speeches 
against,  49,  183,  234  ;  abolished, 
237 

Churchill,  Lord  Randolph,  389 

Cobden,  Richard,  meets  Bright, 
39 ;  early  life,  43-4 ;  on  Corn 
Laws,  57  ;  M.P.  for  Stockport, 
58  ;  urges  Bright  to  join  him  in 
campaign  against  Corn  Laws,  59 ; 
speaks,  65,  72,  73,  76,  84,  89,  90, 
91,  95,  101-3,  104,  110,  124; 
speeches  in  Parliament,  71,  83, 
96-7,  110;  style,  84;  business 
losses,  113;  Bright's  advice,  113- 
14;  on  Repeal,  128  ;  subscription 
for,  135  ;  on  taxation,  156 ;  chal- 
lenged to  a  duel,  156 ;  against 
great  armaments,  158 ;  his  pam- 
phlet, 159 ;  defends  Bright,  173-4; 
against  Russian  War,  179  ;  loses 
his  son,  193;  concern  for  Bright, 
194 ;  motion  on  Arrow,  195 ; 
speaks  for  Bright  at  Manchester, 
196 ;  rejected  at  Huddersfield, 
198;  joy  at  Palmerston's  fall, 
209;  M.P.  for  Rochdale,  221; 
asked  to  join  Government  but 
refuses,  223 ;  speaks  at  Rochdale, 
226 ;  arranges  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France,  231 ;  refuses  baron- 
etcy, 232 ;  speaks  at  Rochdale, 
238,  245,  252 ;  refuses  chairman- 
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ship  of  Board  of  Audit,  259 ;  his 
sickness  and  death,  261 ;  tributes, 
262-8 

Colchester,  101 

Collings,  Jesse,  317,  321,  389 

Corn,  history  of  prices,  &c.,  39-40 

Corn  Laws  imposed,  1815,  41 ;  his- 
tory of,  42-3 ;  repealed,  130 

Cotton  supply,  153 ;  Bright  on, 
153,  154,  155  ;  famine,  241-242 

Coventry  meeting,  66 

Crimean  War,  causes,  167 ;  out- 
break, 174,  184 

DALE,  Dr.  R.  W.,  325,  357,  367 
Derby's  Ministry,  269 
Devonport,  75 
D'Israeli,  129,  130,  153,  162,  209, 

219,  224,  265,  280,  336 
Dixon,  Geo.,  244,  303,  364-5 
Doncaster,  87 
Dorchester,  77 
Dorset,  89 
Dublin,  275 
Dudley  meeting,  67 
Dundee  meeting,  68 
Dungannon,  Lord,  elected  M.P.  for 

Durham,  74  ;  unseated,  79 
Durham,  74,  80-1,  87,  105,  124 

ECCLESIASTICAL  Titles  Bill,  159 

Edinburgh  meetings,  92,  169,  216, 
288 

Education,  Bright  on,  39,  150,  340 

Egypt,  troubles  in,  352-3 

Ewart,  Mr.,  motion  on  foreign 
sugar,  101 ;  motion  against 
capital  punishment,  155,  255 

FACTORY  Bill,    99 ;    passed,    139 ; 

Bright  on,  142 
Fox,    W.    J.,    M.P.   for  Oldham, 

speech,  88,  90,  125 ;  rejected  at 

Oldham,  198 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with, 

arranged  by  Cobden,  225-228 


Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  built, 
70 

GAME  Laws,  108 ;  Cobden  moves 
for  a  committee  on,  and  Bright 
presents  petition  against,  108 ; 
Bright  publishes  evidence  on, 
114  ;  questions  Grantley  Berke- 
ley in  committee,  116 

Garth,  Richard,  vilifies  Bright,  280 

Gibson,  T.  Milner,  106,  121,  141, 
163,  192,  195;  is  defeated  at 
Manchester,  197  ;  M.P.  for  Ash- 
ton,  206;  overthrows  Palmer- 
ston,  208 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  62;  on  Bright, 
190  ;  abolishes  Church  rates,237  ; 
introduces  Budget,  237  ;  Reform 
Bill,  270 ;  Resolutions  on  Irish 
Church,  284 ;  Premier,  291 ;  his 
Irish  Disestablishment  Bill,  293  ; 
his  Irish  Land  Bill,  298 ;  visits 
Birmingham,  309 ;  speech  at 
Greenwich,  323 ;  Irish  Land 
BUI,  336;  on  Bright's  with- 
drawal from  Cabinet,  354 ; 
Franchise  Bill,  388 ;  great  diffi- 
culties, 388-9;  introduces  Irish 
Home  Rule  Bill,  389 

Glasgow  meetings,  67,  216;  Re- 
form demonstration,  275 ; 
Bright's  address  as  Lord  Rector 
of  University,  855 ;  freedom  of 
city  given  Bright,  357 

Gloucester  meeting,  120 

Goatacre,  remarkable  meeting  at, 
123 

Graham,  Sir  J.,  173 

Gratton,  John,  persecuted  Quaker, 
21 

Greg,  R.  H.,  122 

HADDINGTON  meeting,  88 
Halifax  meeting,  91 
Hamilton,  Janet,  347 
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Hartington,  Lord,  223,  260,  318, 
389 

Hastings,  Admiral  Sir  T.,  chal- 
lenges Cobden  to  a  duel,  157 

Hawick  meeting,  67 

Hay,  Rev.  W.  B.,  at  Peterloo, 
made  Vicar  of  Ilochdale,  33 

Hicks-Beach,  Sir  M.,  389 

High  Wycombe  meeting,  77 

Holme,  William  and  John,  23 

Horsman,  Mr.,  270 

Howick,  motion  in  Parliament,  71 

Huddersfield  meetings,  66, 90, 104  ; 
rejects  Cobden,  198;  elects 
Leatham,  226 

Hull  meeting,  94 

Hunt,  Henry,  31,  42 

Huntingdon  meeting,  75 

INDIA,  209,  210,  312,  313 

Ireland,  Bright's  sympathy,  147  ; 
speeches  on,  147,  149,  269,  275, 
276,  277,  283,  284,  295,  334 

Irish  Disestablishment  Bill,  293 

Irish  Land  Acts,  298,  336 

Irish  Prevention  of  Crimes  Bill,  350 

JBWS  in  Parliament,  164 

KEIGHLEY  meeting,  105 
Kell,  David,  123 
Kendal  meeting,  66 
Kossuth,  164 

LANCASTER  meeting,  86 

Land  Acts,  298,  836 

Land  taxation,  153 

Leeds  meetings,  64,  91,  232,  273 

Liberation  Society  meeting, 
Bright's  speech,  356 

Library,  Birmingham,  Bright's 
speech  on  opening  of,  345 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  his  staff  be- 
queathed to  Bright,  251 

Liverpool  meetings,  85,  90,  99, 
124,  227,  286 


Llandudno,  145,  297,  340 

Logan,  William,  on  the  Brights' 
benevolence,  54,  55 

London  meetings,  60,  64,  71,  73, 
75,  77,  86,  87,  93,  95,  99,  104, 
107,  110,  121,  227,  248,  279,  377 

Lowe,  Robert,  270 

Lytton,  271 

MACAULAY,  T.  B.,  letter,  92,  174 

Manchester,  43 ;  meetings  oa 
Corn  Laws,  57  ;  delegates  meet, 
60;  trade  suffers,  60;  meetings, 
64,  65,  67,  69  ;  Free  Trade  Hall 
built,  70 ;  banquet,  70 ;  meetings, 
71,  72,  88,  90,  103,  105,  106,  119, 
121,  125;  dissolution  of  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League,  134;  Bright 
M.P.  for,  141 ;  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 154-5  ;  meetings  in,  163, 
166,  167,  172;  meeting  on 
Russian  War,  178-9,  186;  con- 
siders Bright's  candidature,  191- 
2;  meeting  at,  196;  Cobden's 
speech,  196;  election  at,  197; 
rejectsBright  and  Gibson,  197-8; 
Bright's  farewell  to,  201-2; 
meeting  to  honour  Bright,  215 ; 
Reform  meetings,  228;  Reform 
demonstration,  273 ;  Reform 
Conference,  278 ;  Bright  at,  305  ; 
opening  of  new  Town  Hall,  310 ; 
Bright's  speech,  310  ;  meeting  on 
Russo-Turkish  War,  314  ;  meet- 
ings at  Pomona  Gardens,  319, 388 

Miall,  Edward,  161, 198 

Molesworth,  Dr.,  48,  52-3 

Mutiny,  Indian,  204 

NAPIBB,  Sir  C.,  169, 173 
Napoleon  III.,  166 
Newcastle  meeting,  68,  78,  124 
Northcote,  Sir  S.,  228,  237,  372 
Northampton,  103 
Norwich,  77 
Nottingham,  67,  74 
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O'CoNNELL,  Daniel,  147 
O'Connor,  Feargus,  103 
O'Sullivan,  W.,  286 
Owen,  Bobert,  77 
Oxford  meeting,  86 
Oxford  Reform  Bill,  182 

PALMERSTON  approves  Peterloo 
massacre,  32 ;  speaks  against 
Corn  Laws,  57,  129;  Foreign 
Secretary,  136;  resigns,  168; 
returns  to  office,  168;  attacks 
Bright,  173;  dissolves  Parlia- 
ment, 195  ;  is  beaten  and  resigns, 
208-9;  again  Premier,  223; 
death,  266 

Paulton,  A.  W.,  lectures  against 
Corn  Laws,  46 ;  dinner  to,  46 

Peace  Society  meetings,  156 

Peace  Conference,  169 

Peel,  Sir  B.,  deputation  to,  62; 
scene  in  the  House  with  Cobden, 
71 ;  resigns  office,  118 ;  re-con- 
stitutes Cabinet,  119 ;  proposes 
repeal  of  Corn  Laws,  126,  129, 
130 ;  resignation,  130  ;  death,  156 

Peterloo  meeting  and  massacre, 
80-82 

Permissive  Bill,  256,  317 

Plymouth  meeting,  75 

Portsmouth,  101 

Potter,  T.  B.,  265,  387 

Preston,  105,  120 

Punishment,  capital,  155, 255,  331 

Purvis,  Q.C.,  beaten  by  Bright 
at  Durham,  81 

RAMSAY,  Sir  A.,  821 

Reform,  Bright  on,  211,  213,  216, 

228,  232,  253,  258,  265,  271,  288 
Reform  Bill,  First,  86,  87 
Reform  Bill,  Disraeli's,  280,  281 
Reform  Bill,  Gladstone's,  270,  388 
Reform  Bill,  Russell's,  233 
Reform  demonstrations,  272,  273, 

274,  279,  281,  888 


Reformers'  meeting  at  Cronkey- 
shaw,  29 

Reformers  march  to  Manchester,  30 

Bipon,  Lord,  62,  130 

Rochdale,  21 ;  riots,  33 ;  meeting 
against  Corn  Law,  46 ;  branch 
of  League  formed,  47 ;  petition, 
47 ;  Church  rate  war,  48-53 ; 
tumult,  52-3 ;  distress,  33,  56  ; 
Chartist  agitations, 63  ;  meetings, 
88,  104,  134,  160 ;  desires  to 
have  Bright  as  M.P.,  161 ;  elects 
Edward  Miall,  161 ;  meeting, 
189  ;  rejects  Miall,  198  ;  meeting, 
217 ;  elects  Cobden  M.P.,  221 ; 
meeting,  225,  226,  238 ;  banquet 
to  Bright,  242;  meeting,  245, 
247,  253  ;  elects  T.  B.  Potter  as 
M.P.,  265;  meeting,  268;  meet- 
ing to  honour  Bright,  280 ; 
Chamberlain's  visit,  311 

Roebuck,  J.  A.,  188,  250 

Russia,  166-9;  war  with,  174; 
debate  on,  318,  314 

Russell,  Lord  John,  21 ;  on  Corn 
Laws,  59-60 ;  letter  to  his  con- 
stituents declaring  for  abolition 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  118;  fails 
to  form  a  Government,  119 ; 
Premier,  187,  159;  his  Reform. 
Bill,  233  ;  Premier,  266 

SALISBURY,  Lord,  Premier,  389 
Salisbury  meetings,  84,  88 
Sheffield  meetings,  94, 120 
Shields,  N.,  meeting,  78 
Shields,  S.,  meeting,  124 
State  of  the  country,   29,  45,  47, 

56,  60, 61,  62,  64,  111 
Strikes,  numerous,  311 
Stourbridge  meeting,  67 
Sunderland  meetings,  78,  94,  111, 

124 

TAUNTON  meeting,  75 
Temperance  question,  256,  257 
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Ten  Hours  Bill,  136 ;  passed,  139 
Thompson,  Colonel,  95,  111,  124 
Turkey,  68-9 
Tweedale,  Samuel,  55, 139 
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